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SURA T. 


CHAPTER I - 


DESCRIPTION, 


The district of Surat, 1 lying between 20° 15 J 0 r and 21° 28' 0" north 
latitude, and 72° 38 0" and 73° 30' 30" east longitude/ bos a total 
area of 1,(509 square milcsj and a population of CO7,087 aoula, or 
3(511 to the square mile® Of £223,828 {Rs. 22,38,230], ihe total 
realisable land revenue, £223,202 (lls. 22,32,020} were recovered 
before the close of the year ending the 31 at July 1875. 


Situated on the shore of the Arabian Sea, where its waters begin 
to narrow into the Gulf of Cambay, the district of Surat stretches for 
about eighty miles from the Damonganga river northwards to the 
Kim. On the north a line, ftdlowmgjor about forty miles the course 
of the Kim, and then passing eastwards for fifty miles more till it 
ends in one of tho southern spurs of the Rujpipla hilts, separates 
Surat from the district of Broach and the W&sravi sub-division of 
the Barcda state. The eastern boundary is more irregular. At ita 
northern extremity, having EUjpipU on the left, it runs for thirty 
miles south to the Tdpti, where, fora short distance, it follows the 
course of the river westward, and then crossing with Baroda territory 
on the left, it stretches south for about twenty miles. Here a belt 
of Raroeta land, about ten miles broad, cuts through the Ixuiudary 
line, passing westwards to the sea. But again beyond this brook, 
keeping the lands of the petty states of Bnnsda and Dliummpor 
on the left, the boundary stretches southwards, drawing gradually 
towards the west until, at the extreme south of (he clistrict* * it approach¬ 
es wiihm fifteen miles of the sea. To the south lio the Portuguese 
possessions, separated by the lands of the Surat and Tanna districts. 


1 The; Slltnt district occupies al>nut one bids' of tbc ll» known or tbo Surat Ai&d- 
t>r territory of Iwmty-eight rubrdiviHioiiB. Thu portion of GnjanH to which thin 
namu is applied may be roughly doKrtbed u the landfl that lie between tbo Kim and 
Ihe Dttm*ag*naa rivers ami west of the iLiijpmla* BAiikIa, Alul I thumunpor MAtuis. A 
tat of tin- twenty-eight tttLbdivixioiiA wiU Iw ioainl Ik low, p, Etl. Tbotto not inehukd 
in the Sunt iliatriot are new fa the hatpin of Ili.i Higlun.^ the GAdkwir, 

1 THti latitude* rtnr] longitudn shown in this AOOQlint have been suppliodhy the officer 
in ehxrge of tbo Ou jar At party yjjsbr. Greet Triguuom«:tri«ii Surrey. 

* I’lipnlathm figures, when noth mg to the contrary is did, oTe tak en from tbe CemiH 
Retunjy of ISTSh 
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2 DISTRICTS. 

into the Nagar-Haveti division on the Bomb-cant, and Daman on 
the south-west, The area included within these limit* docs not 
all form ft part of tho Surat district. Two belt* of land, each about 
fifteen miles in breadth, one running north and south, the other cross¬ 
ing from east to west, divide the district into three distinct sections. 
Of these, one on the north-west, about twenty-five miles long and 
twenty broad* includes the rich alluvial lauds on either side of the 
estuary of the river Tiipti; the second* about thirty tnilefl long and 
from five to twenty miles broad* forme the north-east corner of the 
district j the third, twenty-five miles long and from fifteen to twenty 
broad, comprises the southern parts of the Surat plain, where it 
narrows between the JMu.sda and Dbammpor states and the sen. 
With the exception of the north-eastern division* cadi of these groups 
contains territory belonging to Native chiefs. In Lite north-wcHl* 
on the right bank of the Ti£pti, nro Baruch villages., and on the 
left arc the lands that go to nrnhe up the estate of the chief of Sachin, 
Within the limits of the southern division are included a tract of 
territory about eight miles long and six miles broad, and an isolated 
village, both belonging to His Highness the G£ekw£r. 

The area included in the district of Sirnt is, for admini*t native 
purposes, distributed over eight aub-divirions, with an average area 
of 208 square mites, containing on an average the lamb of 107 villages, 
and a population of ^5^5 si»uk The following summary gives tho 
chief statistic* of each of these suli-drvisions:—- 

Comparative. Smumnnj of (he t'khf Ihtaih of the 
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The district forms an a I In vial plain stretching from north to south 
inr a mut eigtty mile* and, with a gradual full sloping from tho 
high lands to the cast of the district, westwards to the shores of the 
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SURAT. n 

AmbiaHi Sea, To tho north, along the delta of the Tfiptij the plain 
istretches fnjin east to west for about sixty miles. Bat south of ibis 
the lino of coast beads in wards, and aa, at the same time* the lulls 
draw towards the boh, the plain country is gradually reduced till, in 
the extreme smith, its breadth is but little more than lift ecu miles. 
Though, taken os a whole, they form a plain broken by but few rising 
grounds, the lands uf the district vary from the rich level stretches 
of at 111 vial soil in tho north-west, to the poorer tracts in the south-east, 
furrowed in some places by the channels of quick-flowing streams* 
mid in others raised into barren and rocky uplands. Again, especially 
in tho northern parts of tho district, the aspect of the plain varies in 
accordance with its distance from tho sen, Here the land is divided 
into rhreo bell a running, from north to south, parallel to the line of 
the coast. Nearest the sen is n barren stretch of sand-drift and salt 
marsh, behind that a rich highly cultivated plain, and farther cast 
poorer and more open land rising gradualJy into a wild tract of hill 
and forest. 

Tho lino of coast along a great pari of its lengt h is fringed by mwe 
of small bills of drifted sand. These in soma places are dry and barren. 
In others they contain springs of Fresh water, and have their sides en¬ 
closed with hedges, and covered with n growth of creeper* and pal in 
trees. But through the openings of river-mouths the tidal waters find 
a ready entrance, and, passing behind the drift nof heaped-up sand, leave 
the main course of the stream, and along small winding channels make 
their way through miles of low-lying conn try. Over a large area the 
tide regularly Sows, and this remains a salt marsh. Bur other laudfc 
generally beyond the roach of the sea are, at times of high -springs, 
covered with & shallow hint of salt water. As the water dries off, the 
surface shrivels into thin Hakes of earth, and afterwards is again 
reduced to dust. This dost, borne in clouds before the sh™g sea- 
breezo of the hot-weather months?, by its drought mid bitterness, 
blights the crops and damages the soil of cultivated fields. In thi-i 
tract, with the except ton of a few favoured spots, the water in- brackish 
and scanty i cultivation is confined within small limits; and the 
population, almost all seamen, are supported by the sale of dried Hsh, 
or engage in the local traffic up the channels of the navigable creeks* 

The bolt of highly cultivated land that lies beyond the roach of the 
tidal waters vanes considerably in breadth in different parte of the 
district. Broadest in the north of the district, it is further to the 
south, by the nearer approach of the sea and the hills, generally 
confined within narrower limits till, in the extreme south, it almost 
entirely disappears. In tho north the deeper loam brought down 
by the Ttfpfci gives n uniformly rich and level aspect to lho central 
parts of the district. But further south, where the streams are smaller 
and more rapid, the surface of the plain is rougher, and differences of 
Boil im,ire apparent. In the hollows near the beds of stream s are plots 
of most fertile land, highly cultivated, anti rich in trees. But between 
these low-lying tract#* the uplands, that form the water-sheds of 
the streams, though nowhere more than slightly niis?d above the 
general level of the plain, have a thinner soil and a more scanty 
supply of water. Those tract* of laud, bearing only gross ur lha 
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linrqli^r Rftrls nf bni^bwoml, uto um-J iib village ^rnuzing gTOiiTidflj nnd 
have ii somewhat rough and uncared-for look* 

Towards the east, beyond the belt of rich block noil, the Iniul 
grows gradually poorer. The level of the plain, more deeply seamed 
by river-beds, is, at she sumo time, relieved by mounds and plateaux 
of rising ground. The poorer lands cut up by tbo beds of small 
a t reams are, in some places, covered over large arcus, tv it lia growth of 
prickly-pc*r, acacia, date trees, anil other of the coarse varieties of 
indigenous timber. lint even where the soil is richer, signs of high 
cultivation become gradually fewer, and the huts of poor, ill-fed, almost 
unsettled, tribes take the place of thg rich villages of skilled peasants, 
tu the extreme east even the rough tillage diwj^nw, the natural vege¬ 
tation grows more and more dense, and the Uml merges into tlie hills 
and forests known as the Dungs; a tract which, except by the wilder 
tribes, can be visited only at certain seasons of the year. The extent 
to which the district of Burnt stretches into this region of forest varies 
considerably at different parts of its eastern boundary. In the north 
of the lands of the Maiulvi sub-division, passing eastwards through 
a rough rind unhealthy country, include largo tracts of forest land 
uncultivated and peopled hy the rudest tribes. Tint further south, 
first a atrip of Bnrudn territory, and lower down the lamb of the 
ih'msda and Dhammpor states, occupy the greater part of the apace 
between the well-tilled fields ufBirdoli and the almost uninhabited 
forests of the Dangs. Again, us the hills draw closer to the sot, 
though their immediate slopes lie beyond, their spurs stretch west* 
wards within the limits of the Chikhl'i sub-division. Finally, in tbo 
extreme south, tho district throughout its whole breadth has, to some 
extent, the character of the more inland parts further north. The 
surface of the plain is nigged, furrowed by water-courses, mid doited 
with isolated mounds ■ the soil is poor, and tho water unwholesome t 
t »o petjpli? mo ivw, and ill-fed + Much land is waste or given up to 
grass, and the scanty tillage is confined to the raising of thy courser 
varieties of grain. 


_ Though in some places undulating sharply, and in others rising 
mto wide-swelling eminences, the surface of the district is, on the 
whole, but seldom raised above the average elevation of 150 feet.' 
In the north near the village of Todkesm, cm the right hank of tbo 
apti, ana further cast in the Mindvi sub-division, chains of fbt- 
oppcal lalie, from 201) to 300 feet in height, stretch northwards to 
the main lines of the HijpipU range. South of the T4pti a, sneces- 

? lllll i l *, J.K 1 lL ' Jl ri f Tm iyK fro eii the Sidtviviiri imummiiLS 

tci tlie left buuk of the Tdjrf,^ separate the plains of Klidndeah and 


^ h % V to**™™™* «*■ at .taiiami 

.. . i ‘1? o'wlvrriy give the Jillin a>*mt 10 mlks frma tho -_* „„ 

f ™S # olavatmti above Ihc mean tea kv(J of a litUo lew than HI f«| tl. i i 

tiomUr^ 1 cWaiaiaiier** Btpgit forlSTJ, p, |2, ' * S j huu f 144 45,— B^mLay 
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Burnt. The northern extremity of fchia range of bilk lies considerably 
bevond [lie eastern boundary of Surat. But further to the south, as 
they draw nearer to the coast, their western spurs stretch within the 
limits of the district till, in the south-east, ranges of high lulls are 
ween in the distance, and across its southern limit the plain itself is 
broket) by uplands and low ridges of rock. Besides these spurs from 
the EAjpipk hills on the nerd beast, and the outlying slopes of the 
Bahyddri hills on the south east, the level of the plain is in some 
places broken by small isolated peaks, varying in height from fifty 
to I JOG feet. About four miles to the north-cast of Mota, a village 
about fifteen miles east of Burnt, an isolated hill rises from the sur¬ 
rounding pintn to a height of about 100 feet- 1 urther to the souths 
about twenty-two miles north of Daman ? and sir from the^ eoEbt, a 



_ .Wmtm i square 

ed with a stunted grow th of small teak trees, and, in a country almost 
without atones, their rocks prove a valuable quarry. Twelve miles 
further to the south, the hill of Efimem rises to a height of about 
50l> feet above the plain. 1 Near its base the spurs were till lately 
covered with tt growth of forest trees dense enough to attract 
panthers and other beasts of prey. At the top of the hill are the ruins 
of an old fort, which; formerly a place of some consequence, wm, to 
prevent misappropri t ction, dismantled during the mutinies of 1^57," 
About five miles to the south of Pdrnem, the ruined fort of Krdi, 
mid to have been built by the Portuguese, stands on a slight emi¬ 
nence, the most northerly of u series of small rocky hills that from 
this point crop up nt intervals southwards to the .Daman coast. Of 
the high grounds in the extreme south of the district the moat 
prominent are on the right bank of the Koluk river, six miles to the 
h.iiiiIi of PS nit, the fort and small ki.ll of Bugwfira, and close by, two 
suddte-hiicked hills which rise to a height of about d20 feet. 

Except the Kim and Tapti in the north, the district contains no 
rivers of any great size. But though short and of scanty volume, the 
southern streams are valuable, supplying, by their deep navigable 
tidal estuaries, an outlet for the produce of the district, and forming 
good fair-weather ports for the small craft engaged in the coasting 
trade, The character of the course of these smaller streams varies 
but little. Rising in the high lands to the east of the district they 
How westwards, in many cases over rocky beds, between banks wide 
apart, formed .sometimes of alluvial cliffs and fit other places sloping 
gently to the stream. Swollen into torrents) in the rainy season, the 
freshes soon pats off, and in the dry weather only a scanty flow of water 
remains, here trickling among the atones, and again forming still deep 
poak. a Below the influence of the tide the streams, passing between 


1 Tlfcia mPMLircmor.t iu hLiHjl^U by the £n|*rint*n.lcn£ of Ravouu Survey, GtijAcAt* 
Mr. WyaciD {Re^nli,, GtMjfrdcftl Surrey oflnclii, I. h 1*32) «ivta 200 foot, "l^Utfldy 

Tllli-IJilirei ]iy it bnn.wLtT at ita arnmnit / 1 . 

a Farther del Aila will b* found Mow ciutler tlio head of 1 owns ami item] t 
h'Uav&t (PinttrEu). 

a Record*, CJtfohtgieai Purvey of Iniliaj L, 12 - 31 . 
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bunks of slime and mud, are, for boats of about fifty tony, burden, 
generally navigable os far m ton miles from the coast. 

The Kinij, with a course seventy miles in length* and a drainage 
urea estimated at 700 square miles, forming the northern limit of 
the Burnt district, falls into the Gulf of Cambay, about twenty mi lea 
to the north of the estuary of the T&pti* Rising in the Rcijpipla Id I Is, 
the Kim for the first fifty miles of its course pauses through Itijpijifu 
territory and the Wasriyi division of the Banda state. For the re¬ 
maining twenty miles the river winds in n westerly direction between 
the Aiddeswar sub-division of the Broach district- on the right and the 
Olpfid sub-division of Humt outlie left. Like the either rivers of the 
district, the course of the Kim lies between high hanks of earth and 
mud, the northern bank being steeper and more rugged tliau that 
on the south. 1 The fatl in the bod of the river is rapid, and its stream, 
though in times of flood it is difficult to cross, in the fair season 
dwindles down to a succession of pools. Its waters are not used for 
irrigation ; ami though the tidal wave is felt for some miles up the 
channel, there is not depth enough to allow of tho passage of boats. 

The river Tipti, or more correctly Tapi! has a coarse, including 
windings, of about 450 miles, a drainage area of about 30,000 miles, 
anti carries to the sea a volume of water estimated to vary from an 
hourly discharge of 120,C«KI,000 cubic yards during seasons of 
extreme flood to 25,000 cubic yartla towards the close of the dry- 
weather months. 1 * I Iso 450 miles of the TAptPs caar^, wostwnnl 
from the high lands of Central India to the sea, may be divided into 
hiur chief sections : the first, of 150 miles, from its source it] the west 
of the great Mtpura plateau through parts of the Central Province* 
mid Ber£r till, n few miles below the town of BurhSnpur, St en¬ 
ters the plain t>i Klifindeeh; the second, of 180 miles, its pnnsuge 
acro*.H Kptandesh s tho third, where the waters of the river through 
fifty miles of bill and rock force their way down to the low lands 
of tmjarit j and the fourth, seventy miles more, across the alluvial 
plain of Burnt* 

1 hough the original stream may" be traced for some miles fur? her, 
a sacred reservoir in the town of MnlUi, in tho BetuI district of the 
Central Provinces, is generally considered the source of the river 
1 apt i. After leaving VI ultdi the stream runs at first through open and 
jmrtitdly Cultivated lauds, and then cuU it» wuy bptwcoti the two 
fP ,ira of fha SStpum moamains, the Chlkalda HUb of Berar on the 
h ft, and the wilder mrigo of KSliblit on the right. Beyond this 
gorge tho hills again retire. But for the first 150 miles of its course 


AnmSf' 1 ^ the Northern luuk arc given in tho Brooch Statistical 


Mr. Boanikn (Skcti-li nf tlia Mniiatnifte and given of India, 31) riven 441 

a.S,'"EiSar^feirJa^- tS -Mk-- 
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«™ewh»t more otoiwly with tho ranll* of Mr. Edward', Mlf» 
'! f J rhwl l <^**“5 I ‘ rc ' « j *«■ h«tow. Thn discharge in tinea nf n* ■ 
thXkkfirb^hf^Tk*^ ^ ' ,f *"tcruuRlciimt to till ihu boil „f tho Tftjdi t« 
^rniu.nJl f J^ k . "leiMiiicjw^of 23,000cubic yard,wiu taken in Mav ISM). 

gMaa rmcttanrctatnito in February 1&57 pvo an knnrly dine barge uf 100,000 cubic 
yiuxla of water.—Bombay Government Selection, LX1. (N«w Swic*), i>. 3, 
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spurs of the Sutpura range still Home w lint closely hem in the valley 
of the Tupti* Falling rapidly from the S&tpimi uplands, through 
h, deep-cut channel from 100 to 150 yards wide, the flood-waters 
of the river sl.ioii drain away, leaving in the dry teaaoD a stream, 
whichj passing over a rocky bed, can in many places he forded* 1 he 
banks, though high, are not steep, and, except where sharply cut by 
a turn in the river's course, they slope gradually to the level of the 
fltnyim ; and, like the country round, are covered with forest trees, 
briiflh-wuod, and grass, a shelter to wild animals of every kind. 

During the next ISO mites, the Tupfci passes through the plain 
country of Kkundesh. At its eastern extremity, where it is separated 
by only a slight full from the plain of Berar, the level of the laiidtf 
of KMndesb is from 700 to 760 feet above the sen. From thin point 
they tdope towards the north-wests until they reach the high luruls 
that divide Khindtsh from Surat* In its message through Kliindesb 
the Taint i receives several tributaries* Of these the chief are, on 
the left bunk, the Puma, the WAghur, the Ginm* the Bori, the 
iMnjhni, and the Shiva. On the right bank, the neighbourhood of 
the Sitpum hills prevents the formation of any largo tributaries. 
But from this side come the Suki, the Auer, the ArunSwuti. the Comal, 
it i'li] |ho Wtiler. For the first ] 50 miles of its course in Khdndesh 1 he 
Tdpti passes through a flat and well cultivated country. The banks, 
from 230 to 4(10 yards apart, and generally raised about sixty feet 
id JO VO the bed of the stroimi, consist of two parts, a lower deposit <■■£ 
yellow canh, and a covering layer of black sail, the whole raised but 
little above the level of the surrounding country. Except in a few 
places, where the fed of the stream is eroded by rocky barriers,, the 
water, after the floods of the rainy season are ovor, flows over gravel 
ghods, in unmflmous ekntmeb, with a general breadth of from 150 to 
300 feet, a depth varving from nine to eighteen inches, and a velo¬ 
city of from two to three miles an hour . 1 During the last twenty 
miles of its KHudesh course, as it draws near the west of the 
district, hills appearing in the plain m either side of the river send 
down spurs close to is* banks ; the laud, no longer tilled, i& covered 
with thick forest sj and the only signs of inhabitants are clusters of 
three or four Bhil huts. At the same time the stream, forcing its 
way among stones and boulders, quickens into rapids, or shoots over 
barriers of rock* 

Here* at the narrow passage known as the Deeris Leap, or Harnu- 
/oJ, the descent from Kbfindesh to the plain of Gnjarfit begins. This 
section qf the river's course, consisting partly of still deep basins bor¬ 
dered by high cliffs, and partly of rapids formed by barriers of rock, 
extends through more than fifty miles of a wild, almost uninhabited, 
country. 

On kavbg the Dung forests the Tispti enters on its last stage, 
the passage of fifty miles in a direct 1 ino* or, including windings, of 
seventy miles across the Surat plain to the sea. hor the first forty 


1 Thuif nr* Mr. Edward’* figure?! taken daring tins iurv*y d the rircr, March 
to May m2. 
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miles the river with wine windings runs, on the whole, to the north¬ 
west ; below that, for ten miles, it turns to the south-west, aral then, 
suddenly striking' to the tier lb und winding'first westwards, imd again 
back towards the SouLb-enst, at the city of Surat, about twelve miles 
from its month, it again sweeps to the nontb-west. Below Sure! the 
course of the river continues westward till, ns they near the sea, its 
waters take a final bend to the south. Thera seventy miles of the 
TApti’a course are naturally divided into two ports, above and boluw 
tbe limit of the tidal wave. Of these the upper or fresh-water 
section includes about forty miles, and the lower or tidal section 
but little more them thirty. T bough they gradually merge into 
each other, the character of these two sections is in several respects 
distinct. In the upper part the river pusses through the less culti¬ 
vated tracts in the east of the Surat plain. And it ia only when the 
village of WAghecha is passed twenty-two miles west of (he point 
where it enters the district, that tho lost spur of the BAjpipla hills 
is left behind- At ihis part of its course the river flows between 
bunts from 500 to 1,000 yards apart, formed of thirty to forty feet of 
tough, yellowish clay, interspersed with layers of limestone, and capped 
with a deposit of from two to four feet of black soil. 


During almost tie whole of its course of thirty-two miles ns a 
t idal river, the Tnpti passes through the rich highly cultivated plain 
that forms the central part of the district of Surat. Only fora few 
miles before it falls into the sea are tho lands through which tho 
nver passes barren and liable to be submerged by the tides. Below 
Kiln tho course of the river Stretches for about eight miles towards i ho 
south-west; then near tho village of Wuraeha, where the tides daily 
ebb and flow, it winds westwards for about two miles. Here, a littlo 
above the village of Amroli, the limit, of ordinary navigation. it strikes 
for three miles sharply to the north-west till, at Wort A v, the lowest 
ford .n the course of the river, it bends for three miles more to the 
south-west; then winding again to the south-east, it runs for four 
mites in a line almost parallel to its former course to the city of 
.unit, where it agnin strikes suddenly towards the south-west, 
bo slmrp is tins curve m the river's course that though by water Surat 
£ m ; lM l«wd the distance is but 

aoinh w □* ril 7r' 1- c-fow burnt the river stretches to tho 

and £™ l * n* ftt f ut ^ lir j3 Tinleb 6-0111 its month, it turns to the left 
“jJ Widoningy flowa Southwards into tho sen. During tins 

° f *L ty r ,rS l th c ***** havo of t|,e «t«p and rough 
thtJ be £ ^ in ur ltp stwam * Below the limit of tho 
tide, as the current becomes weaker, the land on either side of ibo 

witliin. seven miles of PAltH, bo little is it 

the ritia™ if ?KlS, th0 1'Ti t ) at ’ for nlxiut tvo “ilea between 
overtop L W»- in of flood the river, 

K oft ! )nilk ' nnQ m (k great body of water nisbiiiff 
d^I£ rtf*' bns niope ^ once flooded the city of Surat. Further 
sir Mi 1 * more abrupt, turnings, as on (he right ’Imnk 

Bnmtjboult-o ™k, f,f H U J™„ „„ 8 'L “ft 

K SUVP cllR * Uut the right bank soon drops 
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din, and continues low nnd shdying fifteen miles to the sea. 80 , 
y f within ft few miles of Surat the left bank that, for a mile or two, 
its raised from twenty to thirty feet above the stream, has again 
ik m low tlirir at high tide the water, overlapping tho bank, passes 
Hyund, covering n large area of land. 

I Below the limit of the tide the bed of the river is covered by ft 
liyer of mud. It is deposit varies from ft few inches, where the tide 
nns ^trongj to as much ess four feet in the still bends of the river, 
(npoaite the city of Surat* at Umnij two miles, and at Magdulsj four 
pslcs* further to t he west, the sand washed down in times of flood Luis 

E ^Sjrmed banks and ebo&ls. Especially is this the ease near the mouth 
■ the river, where the currents of the stream and tide meeting have, 
t'iffpBS almost the entire breadth of the river^ thrown'up alternate 
era of sand and day; Borings made in 1354 showed that the bods 
mid and gravel in the c hanne l of (he river were firm and uu- 
lding, the stratum of sand without gravel was compact, and the 
clay in all cases still, 

I In its passage through the Surat district the only important tribu¬ 
tary received by the Tapti is the Wareli. 'Phis stream, rising in 
western spurs of the R^jppla hills, flows towards the south-west 
ijlrro^ the Mandvi sub-division* and after a course of about fifteen 
tiles joins (he Tapli on its right bank at the village of Piparia, forty 
dies from the sea- 

At the Wighecha rapids, about forty miles from it* month, the 
tip rock in mti& forms several inlands in the bod of the T&pti- 
>e islands* though occasionally liable to be flooded, are covered 
nth trees na well os with gross and bushes. Of the bank3 of sand and 
llay that rise above the ordinary level of the TiptFa stream, the 
thief 1 lies in a bend of the right bank of the river about five miles 
Vl'ov the city of Burnt. Near the mouth of the river, inside of the 
r, art? ftlso one or two flat wooded islands. 

In its course through the Surat district there are two important 
trios across the TilptL From the town of Mundvi, on the right bank 
the stream, about sixty miles from its mouth, ei boat crosses to 
e villages on the southern hank. The other ferry plies between 
e city of Surat and the villager on the northern bank. The T£pti 
in be forded at three places within the British territory. Of these 
limd is the highest up, about fifty-six miles from the sea ; the neit, 
dMn, about forty; and Wariav,, about twenty miles from the 
utb of the river. 



A present (1870] the navigation nf the Tipti is confined to tho 
twenty miles of its course. Before the days of railways it 
ftt one time thought that the Tftpti might be made she highway 
far the carriage of the produce of K ha id esdi nnd (lie Central \ "ro- 
lees to the sea. With this object, in 1852 a survey of the TIpti 


1 Thij Imnk is g^neraH^ bem^u of iSinply the inLwI. Fortafc* 

M vr. p. ISe^kmiIeh of itaa H Nunm/ + gl name of which there is savl to lion -w ne trace, 
the Word rbr-nI-L be Umni, M B*t urn* tanl part cf thn laiul* ofthi* ylUa£*. 
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Chapter I. was made* This survey extended over a distance of 232 miles 
EeacriutLoiL Surat to near the east of Khnndcsh at the junction 

of the Wrigkur and Tapti rivers. Beyond, the eastern limit of Kh£xi- 
JbvE&a. desk, during the first 150 miles of its coarse, the bed of the Tdpri is 

Tht TtiftL too rough to permit of its navigation by boats. The only use which 

its waters serve for purposes of trade is the floating down of timber 
in times of flood, and even then the channel is to broken that tho 
wood is said frequently to be sucked into secret currents and lost. 
The 232 miles of the Tap Li’s course, surveyed by Mr. Edwards in 
1352, have been divided by him into eleven sections : five open 
stretches, varying in length from eleven to fifty-eight miles; five reeky 
harriers of, on an average, about, two miles in length ; and a special 
section, fifty-one miles long, on the whole rocky and hard to navigate, 
through which the stream forces its way from the plain of Khjudesh 
to the low-lying lands of Gujarat* 


Surrey* 1SS2, Of each of the eleven sections Mr. Edwards has supplied the 

following details 1 : Beginning with the portion of the river furthest 
from the sea, the first section, forty-nine miles long, extends from tho 
junction of the Wighur river on the left bank of the Tapti, about 
thirty-three miles below BarUnpur, westwards to the junction of tho 
Bori, This part of the river presented no greater hindemnea to navi¬ 
gation than twenty-seven gravel shoals and one light rocky ledge. At 
the j unci ion of liie Bori tho second see lion begins, consisting of a 
barrier of recks extending across the bed of the Tapti for a distance of 
one mile and 795 feet. But I his barrier was not formidable, and, it was 
estimated, might he removed at a cost ofnot more than £150 (Es. 1,500). 
Below these reeks the third division stretches westwards for fifty-eight 
miles and 1,575 feet, as far as the village of FmMshn, in the Shade. 
Eub-division. This section was found to contain thirty-six gravel 
shoals and nine ledges of rock, hut none of them large enough to 
prevent the passage of boats. At PraHaha rocks again blocked 
up the channel, forming a barrier extending over a distance of onO 
mile and 3,020 feet, in character much like that formerly found at 
the junction of ihe Bori river. Through this harrier it was esti* 
mated ihat a passage could be cleared at a cost of £250 [Rs + 2,500)* 
This rough section is again followed by an open reach extending over 
a distance of twenty miles anil 2,143 feet, with fewer shoals than 
the former st retch, anil a flight increase in the number id obstruct ions 
f 1 9Sj £s ' T(ie river has now reached the wild country at tho 
westofOandcsh, and 5t is here that the first serious obstruction to 
navigutton is met. This passage, beginning with a rapid falling 8'5 
tva/w* length of 605 feet, extends over a distance of one mile and 
6 ,1-U 1 feet, the stream shooting over four successive ridges of rock. 
I art her on, the stream, among recks and boulders, dashing over seven 
smaller burner* of rock, enters a rough passage with a fa]J of IB'39 
feet in a length of 725 feet, called, from the narrowness of the 
clisunel and the wildness of Its banks, the ffurtmj&t, or Deer's bean. 
To clear a channel fit for the passage of boats through those rocks 


1 CcDiJclucd fmfcj Mr. Kd\orl> mjnH-t. - Rnni <1 
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would, it was estimated, cost a sum of £1,730 (Us. 17,300)* The 
seventh division extends through the wild country liotween the west 
of Khfindesh and the east of Sumf, ft distance of fifty-one Hitler and 
3,1-23 feet- The obstructions in this part of the rivers course include 
altogether 3,120 fuel of rocky ledges and twenty-one gravel shoals. 
After shooting the Hamnf.il rapid* the river enters n deep basin, 
passing between high cliffs for about 2,500 feet, through a channel 
eighty feet wide mad of considerable depth. Beyond this basin the 
cliffs cease, the channel of the river again becomes open, and, except 
for some rocks on the left side, the bed is of gravel. Below tho 
village of Kokti there is plenty of water, and but few hi nde ranees to 
navigation. At Korda, for about a mile and a half,, the bed of the 
river is rocky* For a portion of ibis distance there are two chan¬ 
nels; but the only obstacles are a few ridges of rock, some loose 
boulders, and at one spot for about thirty feet tho narrowness of 
the channel. Beyond these rocks, except for two slight ridges, 
the one below the deserted village of Kurupora, and the other at 
Kapur, the stream again winds over a gmvel bed past the fort of 
Buj mdh to Karnnja. In the rocks opposite Kapur is some coarse- 
grained freestone, the only rocks of tins kind found throughout tho 
whole of the surveyed portions of the river* The channel of the river, 
which is now within the limits of the Maurivi sub-division of tho 
Surat district, again parses through a barrier of rock, extending over 
n distance of 1 mile and 2,495 feet. Here the stream flo ws for some 
distance in one channel. It then divides into two, one on the right 
bank and the other on the left, and they again unite opposite the village 
of W&reth. The better channel on the left bank might, it was esti¬ 
mated, bo made tit for navigation at a cost of 4200 (Rs. 2,000). 
Tho next or ninth division stretches for eleven miles and forty* 
five feet as far as the village of Karod, about fifty-six miles from 
tho month of the river. Except for a few rocky ledges and one 
gravel shoal, the channel of the river throughout this section is 
clear, the whole forming wide and deep pools. Beyond Karod, near 
the villages of Haripam and Wfighecha, the stream encounter-? it a 
last barrier in the most westerly spur of thelWjpipla hills. Here, 
for nearly four miles, the waters ol the river, with an average foil of 
six feet a mile, force their way among musses of rock and isolated 
boulders that rise but a few foot above the surface of tho stream. 
The confusion of rocks seemed too great to admit of the passage* 
of a boat* But a close examination showed several good channels 
winding through the boulders* To make these rapids easily pass¬ 
able, the channel should bo defined, straightened in some places,, and 
all other outlets for the water blocked up. These changes, it was 
estimated, might he made at a cost of £700 (Ra. 7,000)* Below' this 
barrier of rocks to near Snmt, a distance of more than, thirty-one 
miles, the channel is, on the whole, open, the obstructions consisting 
of six gravel shoals and rocky ledges, amounting altogether to a 
breadth of seventy feet. For a short distance beyond Khaajroli,, rocka 
continue to appear in the bed of the river rill p ni the village of Piparia, 
one portion, of the water runs in a stream to tho left bank, while an¬ 
other flows near tho middle of the river. Nearly opposite Piparia tho 
loft stream again divides hi two, one portion running between the 
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left bank and ft lofty inland, thickly covered with aenciii, or biwai 
trees, and the? other uniting with the main stream. Alter passing the 
island as far as Patna, the water is again collected in an extensive 
pool, with a few reeks he re and then?. Below this punt, tothclunitH 
of she ordinary navigation, there are few abstractions, the river form¬ 
ing 1 long and deep pools over beds of gravel. In spite of the difficul¬ 
ties mentioned above y M r r Edwards was able at the driest season of 
the year—the months of April and May—to bringdown the whole way, 
without once taking it out of the water, a boat fifteen feet long, 
four feet four inches wide, and drawing, when empty, one foot of 
water., Me estimated that at a total cost of £S,3oo (Rs r 53,550) all the 
obstructions might be removed, and the stream opened for trade over 
a distance of 232 miles, The average annual expendit ure on estab- 
hflhm eat and in keeping the diHtind of the river clear he calculated 
at £63IJ (Rs. 0,500). W iili regard to the prospects of developing 
s rivei? trathe, Mr, Ld wards was of opinion that the whole produce 
of Khindedi and a portion of the exports from Ber&r and Central 
India would find their way by the Tapti to Surat. Hie vessels best 
emted for this trade were, m his opinion, Ixiuts ninety-six feet lung, 
ei^ht feet wide* and iwu feet deep, able to carry loads of about 
thirteen tons. Such boats, he calculated, could be inode of wood at 
a cost of £50 :Rs. 500} each, ami with the help of the current on the 
wr £ v wwn, and the strong westerly winds on the return voyage, could 
complete, on an average, eight trips in the year. No attempt would 
seetu to have been mode to carry out Mr* Ed waids* scheme, and a few 
yew^ afterwards, with the construction of the railway from Bombay 
through Khan desk and BcrS r, the? necessity of providing water- 
carriage for (he produce of those countries ceased. To remove the 
flan - junks from the month of the river, and form a harbour at or 
ueai eke town of Surat, was one of the original schemes fruined by 
the projectors of the Bombay, Barodu, and Central India Railway 
JSo steps were, however, taken to carry out this part of the original 
plEin, and, with the exception of an unsuccessful attempt to use the 
? / K ' ^ lUT ^at to work a dredging-inflcI il iie, no effort would 
seem to have been made to improve the navigation of tie T4ptb 

-f Tt^ S* L n! f tlc ‘ tni1 ^ tl] “ w tbe , P re3 * nt (1876J state of the channel 
tbe . the city of Surat: Tho anchorage 

fnXrtt ! n f 5*™f ilf tbc mottfli of the Tipti, w 

i J a H io ^ ^ hi fect f !lt ™ter. Though the Sural Ws 

?th rlSjS Y borage from October to the tegimnng of April, 

the road tl °^^i K8 * much water to remain in 

the road after the middle of April. For in ,hin month and early in 

ST!? blow the aprings, pjrtf- 

tl,e m S> { w i h the flood-tide, 1 At the mad the tides 
t SwTJ l? w flth about 5* mil,, (fl V e fmts) an 
dtv!' At tt TYY M '£*$> not run with so much veto- 
* J " lt b&l £ ht ^e ll do varies from twelve to twenty- 


mwntd to Bund Thr^ 1 !' lj ’^ * CVflrai ]nT S$ “"J unsfl ihipfl w 
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two feet ftt neaps, to twenty-sewn feet lit the highest springs. The 
average rise is here about fifteen fc*ctj buE further up the river, about 
four miles west of Surat, the rise of the tide i* not inure than wn 
feet. * 1 The entrance over the bur into the Surat river is coutiimAOy 
changing* By the shifting of the sand now channels are opened 
el rid old ones shut up. Formerly the Duma* dan and was the deepest, 
and was generally used by shtp^ The direction of thi^ passage was 
along the east hide of a smitl-hunk towards the village of Dumas on 
the left bunk i .f t he river. This channel is now filled, and is only navi- 
gable at half tide* The proper entrance can ba pointed out only by a 
native pilot. Although the estuary of the river is hero not less tbau four 
miles across, the juisviigc? is narrow, nud at low-water Rpr mg-tides, 
between the dry sands near the bar, there is not depth sufficient for 
u small boat- To those passing outward these bunks of dry sand have 
el dreary aspect-, rising From twelve to fourteen feet on either side of 
the narrow channel. During the Latter pitrt of the ebb the water, 
rushing violently through the narrow channels, carries- boats with it 
at great speed. These passages are very Ludlow, and boats, always 
liable to touch the bottom, would upset if the satlora were not ready 
to leap out and support them, Tho distance from the bar to the 
city of Surat is about twelve, and liv the winding of the channel 
about fifteen, miles* For nearly two-third* of this distance them 
is a continued chain of sand-banks, many of them dry at half tide, with 
very small depths at low water in the channels between them. The 
two chief sand-banks are* near Magchda, about four miles, and Onira, 
about ton miles, from the mouth of the river. Above Urara mid near 
the city the river is more contracted, with deeper water. Opposite the 
fort of Surat there in at nil times of the tide a depth of water of not 
less than ten feet. 1 Though boats sometimes {mbs op to Hinder, 
three miles, and on to the railway bridge at Amroli, eleven miles above 
Surat, that city is at present the ordinary limit of navigation* r lho 
shipping which now (1870) visit Surat are native craft of from eighteen 
to thirty-six tons (BO to 100 burden, and one light dra£& 

steamer that plies from Surat to Gogo and Bhuiiniigar on the western 
shore of the Gulf of Cambay. These boats, atoam-abips, and sail¬ 
ing vessels alike ply only during the fair-weather season. In dm 
months of June, July, and August there is nothing but purely local 
traffic uts the Tapti, and very little else in the month of September* 
Unless when foriuunto in tide and wind, sailing vessels of any sum 
often take from two to three days to pftss as far up as Surat, I bu 
steam-ships, varying from 100 to 200 tons burden, and drawing from 
five to si s. feet, cannot pass up and down the river at lens than half 
tides. 
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ThongLi at present &o many obstacles exist in the way of navigation, 
a comparison of the descriptions of the river given in former years 
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1 TIusm %nr*» and other dotulf of the iaAvigAtiDnuf theTdpti Lftve been kindly 
feupplkd by Mr- Sbeph«d, the proprietor &f tho line of steam fairy boat! tli*t 
ply Wwirtrtt Bombay and Cambay. In Taylors Sailing IhnxUtty (96®J. m tha road 
the springs ara rau! to r\M J 9 

1 Thwo iro Mr. Shepherd’* figure*. Captain Tarter (1873), Indian Ubnctory. JK 36®, 
kii^ tlit: Tftpti w fordable abreast of wlu® the tide a out* 
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would eociu to show that the character of its bed has changed but 
litlle since the days when Surat waft one of the chief cent res of com- 
mcrcc in Western India. In ISfkJ the t£ Pioneer tf strain-ship, 400 
tons burden, attempted, when lying off Mngdnla, fbiir tuiles from the 
mouth of the rivor, to rake in a cargo of cotton* Whew about half 
loaded she took the ground and became a wreck 1 * * The engineer 
who examined the river in 1854* came to the conclusion that the 
bed hud tilled in considerably, and that the action of the current 
was not of sufficient power to scour out the channel** In 1855 ships, 
of from 111 to ISG tons burden (4GQ-&0G iAdffdik) pushed tip as fur 
aft Sumt. At that time there was over the bar at all times of the 
tide u depth of fifteen feet of water* Between the month of the river 
and Sumt were several shoals and sand-banks that could he pushed 
only at high tides. At nezips, even when the tide was full, on tho 
banks at Umra and Magdalu, there were not more than six and a 
half feet of water,® In 1850 it w r as thought that with no very great 
outlay the passage might bo made procticttble as far as Surat during 
the greater part of the day. The Wunkha cut , by draining off some 
of the cnn ont, was supposed to have increased the tendency of the 
river to silt. 4 * In 18 Id, at the mouth of the river, across a whole 
breadth of from five to seven mi tes p w en? only tw T o channels occupying 
together not mure than a mile or a mile and a half. Boats getting on 
the sand-bunks were often lost. 6 In the Ijcgi lining of the present 
century ( IBIS) the navigation of the TSpti is mid to have been very 
difficult in consequence of i{ the sunds frequently shifting, by which 
new channels are formed and old ones shut up. Nearly by two-thirds 
of the distance from the bar to Surat w as a continued chain of bunks* 
having hut narrow channels between them/** 

A bundled years ago (November 1774b on the bar at the month of the 
river, the depth of water varied from three feet at low t ide to eighteen 
feet at springs. Ships of considerable si^e could then pass over the 
bar; but further up in the river were other banks, of which that near 
the village of Urnm, half a league be)nw Surat, was the shoalest. 
Above Surat the river was described us becoming shallower and 
shallower, n"i that at low water, ns at present, it was fordable at the 
village of Wiiriav. 7 Except when in want of repairs, ships engaged 
in the European trade remained at anchor on the roada, the meiTkints 
taking their goods to Surat either by land or in small boats. Though 
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Chrmgt<m l (1688) states than the good* * were brought tip to Surat 
in tf hoys, yachts., and country boats with great con veuiencG and pipe* 
ditioiij another traveller, a few years earlier {1666}, 1 had found that 
even in a small boat the passage up the river took from 10 A .a* 
to 8 fMt>, and in 1838 Mandtdslo Found the river so at allow that it 
could ftf scarce carry a bark of seventy or eighty tons." a Sir T. Her¬ 
bert (1620) went from his ship at Suwali roads to Surat in a 
ff chariot drawn by two bufialoes." This traveller speaks of the T&pti 
with some contempt, f *as good neither for drink nor for navigation, 
serving for nothing save to in uadi fy the idolatrous Banian/' 4 In 
1 OOiJj. though the channel was said to be fair, the river was able to 
bear vessels of only fifty tons/ In 1533, when Antonio do Sylveira 
came against Surat, he found the mouth of the river so full of sand, 
that the larger ships of war did not attempt the passage, and ibo 
Troops were sent up the river in email vessels. Even, tit the small boats 
the commander foiled to reach Sunil in one day/ On the other hand, 
during ihe whole of this period, at certain seasons of the year, it was 
possible to bring large ship* of 1,000 tons and upwards as far up the 
ri ver as the city of Burnt. 

7 Though no lands arc at present (1873} irrigated from the Tifptj, 
several projects have from time to time been framed with the object 
of using the waters of the river for this par pose. About the year 
1853 Captain Trevor, of the Bombay Engineers, drew the attention of 
Government to the admirable *itos for irrigation works presented by 
some of the rocky'barriers that, in the east of the district, cross the 
channel of the lapis. Three years later Capttdn Chambers, an officer 
with special know ledge of the Madras rivers, was. selected to draw np 
h report on the rivers qf Gujarat ; and in the following year ho sub¬ 
mitted a scheme of combined irrigation and navigation for the Surat 
cnllectoittte. Three sites had been pointed out by Captain Trevor as 
suitable places for irrigation work*- These were tin reeky barriers 
at KaSkdapIr, sixty-two miles from the mouth of the Tsipti a T at Puna, 
about eight mile* lower down ; and at \Y%hecha, about six miles below 
Puna. In Captain Trevor's* opinion, Kokdlpar, the highest of these 
three sites, ns commanding a much greater area of cuUumble land, was 
the most promising place for building a weir. On the other hand, the 
great, depth of cutting required for canal* taken from the upper 
rapids, and the long distance during which the water of the canal 
would continue to flow under the level of tha country, led Captain 
Chambers to recommend the lowest site, that ia, she rocky barrier at 
the head of the Wighecha rapid. At this place he proposed to cut 
two canals, one on the right bank of the river miming north-west 
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mil the ether stretching to the ec uth from the left tank. Of these 
eatuils, that on the right bunk, with a total length of about twenty-one 
miles, should, be proposed, puss nearly parallel to the course of the 
river for ten miles bo the town of Gala, and should then extend 
eleven miles further towards the north-west to near the village 
uf Kuudh. Tliiff northern branch, it was calculated, would command 
an area of nut k&s ilinii 140,000 acres of land belonging to tbo &urut 
district. Captain Chambers 1 proposals for the irrigation of the lauds 
on the left bank of the river were on a larger scale. He suggested 
the const ruction of a canal with a length of fifty miles running to the 
south-west as far as the Anranga river near Bu3s:ir. In addition to 
Ihe advantages to be obtained from this canal for purposes of irrigation, 
it was proponed to moke it navigable. From June to December it 
was estimated there would be water enough for vessels of six feet 
draught, and at other seasons enough for boats drawing four feet of 



Surat, a distance of about fifteen exiles. The area of land commanded 
by the proposed irrigation works on the left bank of the river included 
375 square miles* or above 130,000 acres in the Surat district, of which 
120 square miles, or 60,000 acres, were iti the immediate neighbourhood 
of the city of Surat. The total cost of the works proposed on both 
mdcH of the river was estimated at a sum of £367,500 (Ra* 86*76,000), 
anti it was ealexilated that if a water-rate of 4s. fits, 2) an acre was levied, 
(he scheme would yield a return of over eight per cent. 

Nothing more was done in the matter of T*xpti irrigation till, in 
1&67, Colonel Trevor was appointed to report m Captain Chambers* 
project. This officer drew up a fresh and more extensive scheme, fixing 
the site of the dam at the spot he hud originally recommended, Kakclii- 
p&r, fourteen miles above W ft ghecha* Tlio cost- of completing this 
project. Colonel Trevor estimated at £1,820,000 (IU. l f 32,00,000). 
He calculated that the net receipts would represent a return of ten 
per cent, on this outlay. These proposals were not, however* approved, 
and in 1871 a fresh scheme was drawn up on a 9mailer scale. The spot 
selected for the weir was at the head of the W£gbecha rapids, the site 
formerly chosen by Captain Chambers, The proposals for irrigation 
were confined to the hinds on the right hank of the river, a total area 
estimated at about 840*000 acres lying between the river Narbada on 
the north, tha Tftpti on the south, the Bombay Baroda d and Central 
India Railway on the east, and the Gulf of Cambay on the west- The 
cost of t his project wns estimated at slightly less than £440,000 
(Ra. 44 p 0GJHHJ)d From t he 3 40,000 acres which the canal commanded, 
i I was cal cnhit ed t hat a yen rly revenue wo u 1 d 1 jo re cove n si re pre t- 
ing interest at the rate of nineteen per cent, on the original outlay- 
On further inquiry, it was found that, though the canal commanded so 
large n tract of tand p the actual area likely to yield n special irrigation 


1 The eiLAcl HrtrMmtGf thewthniit* m £437,726 (1U, 40,77>2S0^. Thin fcol&J include-a 
a31 prm-iOMi erpHHljrLirr on iurrejt, «t m&totd urlva] coat uf ^ p ei-Jc r «tMljjibniertt, lout* mil 
pLuHt, w\ Int^TMt cm RpHidham dui-rag ^niitruction.—Lo?N r twm W, Clerks, Esq ri 
EwutiTe EstfiDtittr f®r TrHgs.tiou e d*Let\ £JtL Fafemnij 1 * 76 , 
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revenue was not more than 123*000 acres:. This diminution of area 
would, it waft estimated, reduce the probable return from nineteen per 
cent, to four end a half per cent, by the end of the first seven years, 
rising, after Beven years more, to nine and a hull pur cent. Under 
these circumstances no steps have yet (187b) been taken to carry out 
the proposed scheme. 

The principal features of the project as finally drawn up are a 
masonry weir across the Tdpti at Kmulapor* a distance of thirty-five 
miles above the city of JSurut, At this point the channel of the river* 
through almost its whole breadth, consists of a bed of exposed trap 
rock. The design for the weir is 2,110 feet long and its crest twenty- 
seven feet above the hot-wont her level of the river. Including Hank 
walls and embankments the estimated cost of this work is AlO*ltH) 
[Rs. 4,01,000), From this weir a canal is led away in a direction nearly 
parallel to the stream, and alxiut two miles from its bank. This, which 
is called the main canal r and has a maxi mum carrying capacity of fiot> 
cubic feet, per second* is taken on for sixteen miles to a point in the 
Rsrodn village of AkhAkhoL For the first ten miles the country la 
rough and broken, and the works heavy. In some places the channel 
has to be cut almost entirely through rock; in other places water¬ 
courses have to bo crossed by masonry aqueducts. Of these aque¬ 
ducts the two heaviest* costing £8,400 (Kb. 84*000) and £13*700 
(Kh. 1*37*000) respectively, occur at the second mile across the Wcmli 
river* and at the tenth mils across the bed of the Usked- After the 
tenth mile the country grows gradually less and le^s broken till* to the 
west, of the railway line, where the chief part of the irrigable binds 
1 s e, i t in a ] i nose: a plus n* s 1 1 >] an g si owl y to t he sea. The c t it a I c ist of L he 
main canal is estimated at £17aJ*O0(> (Rs, 15*00,000), At tin* village of 
AU akh'd the main canal divides mro two branches. 03 these* one, 
turning westwards* passes through the lands of the Olpld sub-ii vi¬ 
sion y the other, keeping to the north-west> crosses the river Kim and 
enters the Ankles war sub-division of the district of Broach. I ho 
OI pud branch, with a maximum carrying capacity of 321 cubic feet 
per second* and a total estimated cost pf £27*700 Ois. 2*77*000),. passes 
far seven and a half miles through an easy country till it crosses the 
railway line just north of S£en station, Beyond the railway the main 
branch separates into r wo channels* one running to the west* the other 
to the south-west* and between them commanding the irrigation of 
the Q] pad lands almn^t to the coast, Besides, these two channels it 
is proposed that a third* leaving the main OlpAd branch a little before 
it crosses the line of railway, should at no gni-nt d is lance from the 
railway pass southward to the Tipti. Here it fe proposed to lend (he 
water in troughs under the TApti mil way bridge, supplying drinking 
water to the city of Samt* and irrigating the land a in its neighbour- 
houiL Passing northwards the Ankles war branch crosses the Kirn 
river alient seven miles above the railway bridge. If then bonds to 
the west and crosses the mil way four miles north of the Kim Ktat ion, 
From this it passes along the west aide of the railway* throwing off 
towards. the west two large chnnui.'la* which run through the Ankles^ 
^ r ar sub-division nearly to t he coast line, Exelusive of the t wo chan¬ 
nels the total length of the Ankleswar branch is twenty-four miles, 
b 3 
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and at its commencement its maximum cariyifig capacity h 235 cubic 
feet a second. The heavier work on this branch is the aqueduct 
across the Kim river * * estimated to cost n sum of £o,40Q 0-4,000). 

The cost of rite entire branch is calculated at £15,000 (Rs. -IjSiyjOO}. 

IjKcept over a limited portion of the Bahyadri hills the tract of 
conntrv drained by the Tapti is not subject to any great annual 
ratn-fall. The break of die rains til the first week in June i* gene¬ 
rally marked by a considerable increase in the strength of theTiipti's 
stream, but a decided fresh is seldom seen till the first week of 
August, Floods bringing down water enough to fill the bed of the 
river up to the top of its hanks are utmiwd, and even ordinary freshes 
Inst for but a abort time. 1 Occasionally, however, the floods are 
very severe r and, from ihe sharp bend in the course of the river at 
Fulpfrnv, two miles east of the city of Saint, the waters, rising at 
times above the level of their left bank, force their way across the 
land, and, deluging the city, have on more than one occasion caused 
much loss of life and property, Some part icukrs have been collected 
of thirteen floods ranging over a term of almut one hundred and fifty 
years, 0! those three occurred in the eighteenth century, in the 
years 1727, 17Tt■ „ and 17<S2 j and ten in the present century, in IS 10, 
1822, 1835, 1S87, 18*3, 1849, 1872, 1873, and two in 1879, 

In August 1727 the water of the Tapri is said to have risen so 
high that boats, or frodi*, flailed over the city wall near the castle u& 
far us the Darbir, that is, behind the sire of the present Kdwu.sji 
JeljAngiris Hospital** Again in July 1779 the water of the river is 
said to have risen ten feet in the space of a quarter of an hour, und 
to have increased so rapidly that in a short time it was almost cm a 
level with the ciry wall. So strong was the flood that nil the vessels 
anchored near the town were carried away from their moorings. 
Tlie DutchCompany* a schooner ** Young Peter ” was driven on shorn 
at Athwa, two miles below Smt f and the pilgrim ship u Ganjslwar* 1 
was carried down the river and dashed to pieces^ Five years Inter, 
in 17H2 i,April 211th}, there wa* a great storm, “one of the most 
dreadful ever remembered in Gujarat-." According to Mr. Forbes, 
** many ships were driven ndiore at the mouth of the TYipti, and the 
bnTak of the river was covered with their wrecks, which the violence 
of the wind and the swelling floods carried to a great distance in¬ 
land, The island of Numra (or Bet, a^ it is now railed), in the bed 
of the T&pti, rained well above the level of ordinary freshes, was 
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submerged, cau^ng the death of mure than 2,00fl persons, who, to 
escape the exactions of the MarStliaa, had sought a refuge upon it. 
At Surat the Tapti, overflowing its bulks, entered the city, and did 
iucalna fable damage /’ 1 11 

Of the nineteenth century floods the first, in 1810, is spoken of ns 
"another fearful visitation like that of 1782/ Ja The flood of 1822 
would seem to have been a still more secdons calamity. At the north- 
west corner of the oity, near the upper limit of the river front, the city 
frail, from the Knfi tower down the bank as far ns the Fhfit&k gate, was 
carried away by the flood, 3 West of the FiVtak gate, above the 
castle, the water topped the walls, Tiring within two steps of the land¬ 
ing in front of the eunuch, and below the ca&tlc, passing up the Mecca 
creek, it flooded the western suburbs to n depth of so vend feet. Be¬ 
sides this flow of water through the river front-of the city, further up 
its course* at the Fulpira bend, the river, overtopping its left bank, 
rolled in a broad stream across two miles of country, and, setting 
against the cr^t wall of the city between the Delhi and Sura gates, 
carried before it ft large portion of Ehc fortiflcutions. This body 
of water, passing westwards through the city, joined the stream 
that had entered by the Mecca, creek and rose to a depth of several 
feet along the line of the western wait- No particulars have been 
traced of the injuries to private properly caused by this flood, \\ ith 
the exception of the damaged portion of the east wall, the breaches 
iu the fortifications would sociu to have been allowed to remain 
nine-paired. 
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On the kb of August 1835 a severe therm passed over the dis- In 
trict-, tho wind, accompanied by heavy rain, being strong enough 
to blow down large trees and unroof houses. Northwards at 
Broach, and southwards at Navsfiri, the flooding of the rivers is stud 
to have caused much -damage* At the mouth of the Tapti, when the 
flood-waters subsided, the bench at Dumas wn* strewn with tree#, 
logs, and caresses of animals* In the city of Stunt, about ten n clock 
in^the afternoon of llie 6th, the river began to overflow its banka 
and enter the town. About half post five on ihc following morning, 
the gale still continuing, the whole city was under water, and had the 
appearance of a sea. In Surat the height oF the flood is said to have 
been one and a half feet less than it was in VB32- On the other hand, 
probably owing to the severity of the gale, more damage thnn on the 
former occasion was done. At Surat alone upwards of oOQ houses 


1 Forbca’ Or, Mcm_, III., In l?30. "on JMSceraUt r>t the fw^lUlt sjamjigts from 

11 a correapon ilence va* ^arrieiton fcetw^sn th.e Bombty wTAf LIWft t s*jai3 tftfl 
Euglinh at S^rst, wit h the object «f building somo waJJ d#m I* vh«lc Ufl 

oversow \n% nf the river.— Surat Pai^rt), 7& 

1 Brigpi’i* Ciiiei of Gajar^htn, p. S!j. 

1 The SW i‘f 1822 did not, hqwwNT, cannc nit the br*a*hea thia part of tho 
city wall For in 1*17 the w*U hetwwm the Rui Inynsr Md tbs FiUt jjaf# if 
apokett of „n of not much more than bnlf the hell'll t of the rcat cj tho forteHCatun*. 
and an heinit in tomeplHM filled u[> hy wivoJen (hirai- (Survey (if Jurat City. IfH.}, 
In 1800 tho committee appointed to«mnine the walla found in two places betveen 
tho Rufi hnwsr ai.ll the Wi-ilL fcatc, part of the wall deficient, and the «f«t hUoil up 
*tth wooden piles.—Sprat F«[jen, W, *35, 
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nre said to hnvO been carried away, and wore dum twenty people to 
Lavt? penciled. 1 

About two yearn lift or the storm of l$ 35 , in Mm gmt 1837 , the 
country in the miglibonrhoud of the Tnpti suffered frotn another flood 
In tho latter pm of month there were two distinct risings of 
the river. Tints fim, beginning on the 21 st August, passed over in 
three ilny*, without causing any considerable damage. The second, 
h much greater Hood, began on the 2 £>th August, a ml continued to 
swell till the evening of the 1 st September, when ir reached h 4 greatest 
height. For the season of the year in the neighbourhood of Surat 
the weather was atilt, nor was there any unusually heavy local full of 
rain. The cause of die Hood would aecm to have been some great 
deluge of water poured into the f fApti from the high binds between 
Baitid«sb and Stmt. Near that part of its course the stream rose 
high enough to sweep away several villages with great dest ruction of 
life and property.* The Kim and Narbada would seem to have hecn 
affected in the same way ft* the Tiipti, for it is said that oil leaching 
the plain country of (iujmrut the three rivers joined, forming one con¬ 
tinuous stretch of water across a distance of more than forty miles , 3 
Ou its right bank, as it neared the coast, the Tapti is said to have 
overflowed the lands of the Glp&d sub-division to a depth of five feet, 
covering t!ie entire face of the country, except the mised village sites 1 
The city of Surat, which bad escaped uninjured by the rise of the 
river on the 21 st August, was by this second flood almost entirely 
submerged . 4 5 * 7 In some parte of the city the water eteod at least 
twenty feet deep, ,f completely covering the lops of the housed and 
obliterating even the lines of considerable market places mid at reefs-'" 
As. in 1822 the waters of the river, overflowing the low land on its left 
bank near the north-west corner of the outer walls, forced their way 
into the city between the KntArgum and Warifiv gates, and Hooded 
the nort h -east cm quart its iff the town. Near the castle the Tipt i 
rose above the level of the river front wall, and passing inwards 
covered the open ground to a depth iff *ix feet three inches. Further 
west the waters, entering by the Mecca creek, poured southwardt*, 
flooding the whole of t he western suburbs, Besides tbla overflow 
direct from the river on the north* a body of water, said to be two 


4 AaLatie Journal* VoL, lift, p. Iff7„ 

1 Edward*'tarrvrrf fch* Tftpli Itivcr,—Truim. Ceng, Sac,, XL, ' 20 . 

' Trans, Beni, Gci^. S«- } L, H'3, 

* SiiperintflDilflnt of Surrey to CoU^tor of $nrtvt No* IW& of 1870, 

* Tit fiver U n*id tii tuure- riwn thirty-joven feet nboVcr its iTcn^C high'***® 1 * 

The- ffih&whig iSetnila give the height of E he water nt different pSucea ahi-tig tho 
line ot tho miter wall, Wginchug with the gain tnumt to tho north. At ibe WiriAv 
j5*t« the wafer itood 12 feet H ilic lic- J from, ttio g round; iU the Kut-ArgAm grkt^, |G f**t 

7 inebeaj Al tEiu LAI. gate. 3 fast 3 uhiIks ; at tha Delhi gate, 4 feet \ at the Ssn-o. pit?* 
B fret 7 Inchon ; at ttu> Salihut gatu r I fe*!t I ibch | at the MAn gntr, 0 feet S inches ; 
=Lt thG ^avt-tn pcMc. 2 f«.*" t 8 inches j at th« J'Afar AIL gate 4 feat ; at the Major* 
S**®* 5 Fi-i-t inehun ; :u;-i at tht? Athwa 7 fvtfc 1 inch. No corresponding parti' 
clUae* were rewdpA for tho 5W*d of IS’J^ l!wt p ctj tbo wbdloi thia rivef wmrtawO™ 
to h#re mini higher jo a s:*7 than in )S2± For though in IS.T7 tbu flood, e«nping 
through the 1'roach in the svmUth wait, atuod at tht* port widw? itakes lower tltrmla on 
the fonnfcr occasion* in tlir *me M Iht town llm lev l I of the Mi ii aaid to have 
been higher by wturd feet than had ever before been known* 
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mtles brocid, leaving the regular channel of frhe Tipti at Falpirs* * 
tore straight across towards the east wall o£ Surat, and carried avruy 
parts that had been repaired since Like flood of 18:12. On reaching 
l he city this lortvm would seem to have split into two streams. 0f 
those, one passed south wards to I bo Rhimpor creek; the other* panr- 
fag through the city, met the flood from the Mecca creek; nhd the two 
streams flowing together westwards, burst through the city wall nezsr 
the Majuro. gate, falling finally into the Tupfci below Surat. 

Much damage was done by tin a flood. The city walls were in several 
places broken down. In the oortfaeafit* between the Wariaiv and 
Katrtrgi m gates, over a distance of 222 feet ; farther east, far twenty- 
one feet, between tho Lai and Delhi gates; 1 beyond that, where the 
great body of water rushed through from tnlp&ra, was a break 222 
feet in length ; and finally in the west, between the M a jura and Athwa 
gates* where the waters escaped, wub a breach in tho wall 153 feet 
long. On the river front near the custom house, far more than 10Q 
yards, the wall fell outwards into the stream* Furl bur west, in front 
of the church, ]tortious of the bank, carrying with them the clerk's 
hoik ho (formerly the parsonage] and the school, sank into the river. 
Beyond the castle and the mouth of the Mecca creek, the Dutch 
wharf, already injured by farmer floods and by the destruction of iti 
fine tuasomy screen, lost tin additional space of more than fifty feet- 
Besides this injury to the city walls there was much loss of private 
property: 372 houses were entirely washed away, 1*012 fall* and 
2,539 were injured. The estimated damage amounted to a mm of 
£27*156 (Its. 2,74*550). In addition to the loss of property* 242 heed 
of cuttle were destroyed, and eighteen human beings killed, 2 After 
the flood was over* along Lite bench at Dumas* pieces of timber, needs, 
hushes, parts of houses, an- well as bodies of mumafa* doer* coWHj 
bullocks* buffaloes * and an immense number of amices, were deposited 
in zi line stretching bir more than one mid a halt niilcs, ami in many 
plucen piled up to « height of nearly five feet. From inquiries made 
at Simit in c.miiectH.il with this flood, it was found that within throe 
years* at different places along the course of the TApti,, the depth of 
the channel had diminished from three to five feet. 3 This silling zip 
of the mouth of the river was at the time thought to be one of the 
causes oE the special severity of the Hood of 1837. \\ ith the object 

of providing the surplus waters of the river in time* of flood with 
the means of escape* the construction of a channel known as the 
War&sha cut, beginning nf the left bank of the I apti near I n I para, 
and miming southwards to the Bhimpor creek* was juulctioned. At 
the same time* to protect the front of the river where the stone walla 
had given away* frame-work a of wood were built at a cost ok £2*501 

(Es t 25,000) >" 


i Hi l» breach wnuM min to bnv D btwn amm I hj A m of 
Fulp&Tft finding [in vr*y + am in 1843, by*»n« hoHow in tin grtUU'l to tb<? LAI 

* Diftrwt JuiI^q to <iriVyrcLnifiut Nfi, l&, duted 3ri| 

1 I id ter faun Cdptain Hurri*, nenior Nrwnj Offioer, Sami, Nft 2J4* dated 

D*™btflS3S, 

* Cjijvl Turnout letter itsited March 183#. 
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After six year* the Tiipti again Hooded its banks. In 1843, ns in 
1837 f there were two distinct freshes on the river: one, on the 1st 
of August, accompanied by a strong south-wcat wind, pn^ed off 
without causing any damage; the second, in the beginning ofSep¬ 
tember, wns more serious. The rise sot in from about eight o'clock 
in ihc evening oi the fith, and went on increasing till 1 a n. on the 
8th a when the water si begun to fall. As in 1^22 and 18*57, the river 
flowed over its left bank near the Eaifi tower, just above the north- 
west comer of the city wall, and, passing through the breaches in the 
fortifications on cither bide of the Wimfiv gate, flooded ft great part of 
the north-east suburb- Ab on former occasions, its further progress 
southwards was stayed by the ridge of high land that runs across 
the city from the KatargAm gate in the north, westward 1 * to the Lati 
gate in the river front, about live hundred yards above the castle* 
Kxcept behind the Chit put gate, immediately to the west of the castle, 
the rise of the ground prevented the flood from passing beyond the 
river gates. Through theUhapat gate, however, enough water found 
ha way to swamp the low lands i mined tardy cast of the castle, anil 
unite with n distinct atateain that , entering by the Mecca creek, wan 
flowing through the part of the town known as the Chuk Ba?Ar. To 
the west of the city the larger portion of the torrent that had found 
an entrance by the Mecca creek covered almost the whole of the 
south-wedt suburb, reaching as far as the Athwa, Mujum, NavsSri, and 
MAn gates on the west and south-west, Here it accumulated and 
was piled up many feet deep, escaping finally through the breach ill 
the western wall between the Mojirru and Athwn gates, made by the 
flood of 1837, To the east of the city, at FulpSm, ns in 1822 and 
1837, the Tiipti overflowed its left brink. Instead, however, of rush* 
mg westwards across the land, mid dashing in u grout body against 
the eastern wall of the city, the water is said to have found its way 
quietly along two hollows towards the Lfil gate. Here, and further 
south near the Delhi gntOj the flood poured into the ditch outside of 
the etty, and, following the line of the wall towards the south, finally 
found its 'way into the Bhimpor creek. The measurements taken of 
the depth of the flood at different places in the north of the city 
would seem to show that the pressure of the flood at this putt of the 
town was less than in 1837. At the WnrisSv gate, for example, the 
height of the flood was only ten feet instead of twelve feet nine 
inches, and at Ksrtnrgam it vrafc mx instead of ten feet seven inches. 
So, too, in the southern suburbs, where in 1837 they were piled up to 
a depth of from two to seven feet, in 1813 the waters only just reached 
the gates. Though no destruction of life was reported, this flood 
caused much inconvenience and loss of property* The local officers 
again recommended that the river front of the town wall should bo 
strengthened and sluice-gates built to check the flood at the Mecca 
creek and in other places. 1 Nan© of these proposals would seem to 
have been carried out* 

The next flood of importance took place in 1849- On the 19th 


1 Mr. Tr^OiFinhcnra J titter tv tin? Freud cat, Fltxjdi Committee, % 33l>, dltfrd 7th 
NiWcmbtr 1843, 
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September, about 2 A.M.j the waters of the Tnpli near Surat tohc 
rapidly nine fcot above high- water mark, and continued steadily to rise, 
ho that by daylight !i largo portion of the city was flooded* * 1 At about 
2 ivii. the surface of the river wua found by the executive engineer 
to be twenty-one feet above high-water mark. Within tho walls of 
the city boats were plying in several of the streets, and more than one 
quarter of the town was under water. Such was the violence of the 
current that two steamers, anchored in front of the cattle, were ebliged 
to leave their moorings md drop down the river. Hie flood began 
to subside about 7 f*m. on the 19th, ami on the 20th communications 
were again opened between the different j*urts of the town* No 
lives were lost; but many huts, houses, and bridges fell in, or were 
seriously injured. A part oi the wood piling facing the river near 
the Dutch wharf was also damaged. 

After 18 [9 the city continued at intervals to suffer from Hoods. ^J?^ cct|ve wor ^» 
But, except the digging of the Wiinkdm cut (1838*18-Ml), up till 1 -So9 
nothing in the way of protective works was undertaken at 8 unit. In 
I8kl it would seeui that the less violence of the flood tos by wmr 
attributed to the relief afforded by the Wor&cha cui. But of late years 
the opinion among the engineers who have chiefly studied the river, 
would seem to be that a channel of the capacity of the Wunirhn cut, 
even if filled to overflowing, would have no appreciable effect in 
lowering ihe level of the Tapti in time of flood* 5 In ISflfl the Surat 
municipality determined to do sonnet long to protect the city from the 
overflow of the TAptb Any work that had for its object the raising 
of the left bank of the river either at Fulpira, or just above the city 
walls neur the Raft tower, inquired an expenditure which could not bo 
met from municipal funds. 11 was therefore determined to limit t he 
undertaking to the construction ef such protective works ns would 
keep the waters of the river out of the most, thickly-peopled parts 
of the city daring all floods except those of extraordinary severity. 

Beyond digging a ditch outside of the Lai gate to carry off the local 
drainage, no attempt was made to stop the progress of such bodies 
of water as in 1822 and 1837 hod reached the city walls from tho 
east. In the nonh-west suburbs, near the Fdtak and \Tari Iv gates, 
whore t he population was .scanty., and whore, from the exposed charac¬ 
ter of those parts, protective works would be required on a large scale, 
no attempt ms made to entirely keep out the flood, Bui further 
down the river, below the cafetle, by stopping up the Mecca crock, 
and by rmsiug the level of the ground fit certain places behind the 
river front, jt was thought that the richest and most thickly ^peopled 
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J The dflpth of wftter at the several street# ViWits f^Uciwii : Navtiri BliAgal, M feet 
nutiiT wnti-'P; Jlartkhin ChrtilJn 7 feet; B3s^Afalji v 1 ™ 

Siiriulpiirn, 6 feet each ; MuhitUnarpu ra k 5 feH; Mtilla Chlkla, 4 f«t ; Ami RelApItftlld 
KavAjiura, £ foot each.—j^urat Conofitor'a letter to tlyVEnimcMl, 3l5, 

SaniGctiNr 

■ SnjwrintGiiiliajf KngSnocf, Jfarlhem Diviftiun* Ko. 43, dated ISUa Jarujaty lS+t 

* The hm?Ibm k &r, piort umptply. miKbii?OUi Wuifitu cat wnuM b^vc to be 
cWA." Captrin Chambers 1 N*. 05 of IBBO. Ailed the lit October 15410 (flebetiM* 
Grtvcmmc&t of RnniUay, LXL* 10). Ill the cpinimi of Mr* Clerk tv the pr«aentLL87a) 
i rri^Atiuh eh^iflotr, the Waricha cat eaoM not- bwor the level ef the Tifti Ea time of 
SiXhi Eiy ODi; • tuilf bck 
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pnria of the town might nt Hindi expense be saved from the entry 
of any water through the river front. 

Since these works have been completed four floods have occurred, 
one in 187 2, one in IS7d, and two in 18/0, In 1872 f Septein 1 * v 1 i ith) 
in the north-west suburb, near the Fatal; and Warifiv gates as h, 
ormer floods, tile river rose high enough to bring the greater mrt of 
t b c hind seveml feet unde r wat er. Oi, t he ot her It an d, tl it- dosi ng of 
tutj Mecca ci^ck anil the raising of tln. s pTouml alontr th® river front 
Kvrr- found to ixs aniEeieut to keep uni tlie whole of the flood from 
the western and south-western quarters of the city, and so to save 
gix'nt part of the town fn.un much inconvenience and injuiy, During 
this noon the waters illtl net by several Feet rise so high as they had 
nM " un former oeeivdoim. The height of the river was estimated 
at about seventeen feet above spring-tide, and nt the north-westem 
corner of tlie town, at the Warisiv gnte, the water stood nt eleven 
tent eleven inches instead of twelve feet nine inches ns in lgtf7 i 

M lhe Wftt T ™ me vithin tIireo feet of the level of the roadway nt the 
Mecca cinek, ir was thought advisable to raise the height of the 
bridge the second flood was about u year Inter, 1873,'.September 
4th Hw water rose to 92 feet on the Mecca creek bridge, or aliout 
1 U- feet less than in the previous year. In neither case did the flood 
cause damage or last for more than twenty-four hours. 

Of the two floods of lH7tf, one was due to a local fid! of min 
and lhe other to flic rising of the waters of tliuTipth* On the 2£hh of 
August sixteen indies „f nun fell at Surat in twenty-four hours. A* 
the .luiccs nt tho Mecca creek were built to provide against an 
extreme fall of ten inches in the twenty-four hours, they Med to 
carry off the accumulations of the local rain-full. Jn the TO nth of 
the city, the Navailn Rh%| market was flooded to the depth of 
futir or hvo feet, and two persons were reported to have been drown- 

sidn-aWeT °" S f ^ ^ ^ of « Ws no con¬ 

siderable damage was done. But a week later there mine a second 

nu, m ore ormidAbleflood, About eight o'clock on the morning of 

the oth September the nver began to rise. The height of the water 

R ‘7*f fTo 1I,c r w" 11 ' at elfi ™*» evening of the m, 

it had reached do ,o on the Mecca creek bridge, , x point ;J-1 ;.l feet 

h gh it than t h e correspond mg maximum in 1872. The water remained 
stationary at this extreme height for nearly five hours, or ill] nbnnt 
four o dock in the morning of the 7th. Then it began slowly to 
subside, but did not reach its original level of seventy-six till' six 
o dock id the evening of the fltb, or after the flood had lasted for 


mui'h tbc pr^O^^gr^Tert'ppT/l'batord of ufo 1 trfHl™r E Th r * VL ' r / ro,u by bnw 

>t the Winiv mttfcrt, with t Jffin„VrtW' 41 fh™ ' f lhodt * 

Ibn, rwer finnt, below theCMtle, with the flood -it Wr-*HT 4 U t? 1 ta Bt 

Bt ^ M*™,™*, th, wntcriUliri st M i* Vm Safe? S2 *>'f to , ^ I 

rn^lK-»r r am\ 6-fia k*Kt k-luvi- tJfcr. L?r►rhiii-rw nt T'Ji " i ' ff *" vcl *1 

creek, with n dood-ourk at y^'in tha ii^n, ,.f _ ' ! r " 8® lta:f ' 0 ? a lho m'ck. Wert of tlio 
fic c of tic water, »l j- t h« line of roa.1 wny remained d'L’ti f*tf above tha anr- 

tett * r K * tl6 ‘ ,,d ll9ih Seittflmber lire, to the JUneqa 
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onr hundred and six honre. A<*ainat this seven- strain nil iho muni- 
C1 P' 11 inqadation works stood well. No loss of lift 1 , and Liu liitlo 
damage to property was caused- But for the protection of these 
workn largo parts of the city would bare been mandated to dr pi ha 
Varying from one to tights cn feet. The flood waters arc guM to 
have risen as high, or oven higher, than they mae m 1810, 1 flails 

for n satisfactory Comparison tire not available. But a* no great body 
<>t wriier entered the city from thecas r, this last would not seem to 
have been ho serious n flood m those of 1837 and 1822. Besides the 
height of the water at the Mecca creek, the following measurement a 
have been recorded: under the\\ r £riavgate fourteen feet,and under 
the Kntlrgdm gate sis: foot thr ee inches; at (lie castle tho water in 
the ditch rose two foot on the over* bridge and pissed half wav to tho 
inner castle gate. 
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Though it enjoys a Its* wide-spread reputation for sanctity than the S-wtity erf the m«r, 
Narbada, the Tfipti receives much local respect. On iin banka there 
nr^ according to the purda, or religions history of the river, no 
fetver than one hundredand eight spots, ovtirikai, of special sanctity. 

Of these, the chief is Bodkin, about fifteen miles east of ^urat, where 
a religious gathering is held once in every twelve years. Ashvaui 
Kumar and (luptcahwar, places about two miles up the river from 
Seurat, are also held in esteem. Both spots are providid with tern- 
ple-g, rest-houses, and flights of steps leading down to the water, and 
hero* on several occasions in each year, large numbers come together 
to bathe* Guptenhwar is a]so a favourite place for burning the dead. 

Of tho smaller strewn* that, rising in tho Mope* of tho Ugh land* *™iA,rs Stream* 
between Burnt and KhandcHh, flow westward across the district of .. 

Suratp the most northerly is the Mindhola or Midagri, which falls into 9 
the sea about five miles south of the Tipti. The forty miles of 
this river*s course, westwards through Surat* consist of three lections 
of nearly equal length. Of these, the first passes through the sub¬ 
division of Bardoli, the second nci^ss the central belt of Baroda 
territory, and the third between the Sachin villages and some of the 
southern pari* of the Chor&ii sub division on the right and Baroda 
territory on the left. For the first thirty miles of its course the Alin* 
dlio-la runs on the whole westwards til], about ten miles from tho sea, 
taking a sudden bend, it strikes north for about four miles, and hcrt% 
meeting the K£nkrnkhAri stream from near the town of Surat, they 
together bend westwards, broadening into an estuary two miles wide. 

Of its whole length of forty miles through the district of Burnt, for 
the first thirty the waters of the Miudhola are fresh, passing between 
alluvial banks, in some places steep and high, in others sloping gra¬ 
dually to the level of the stream. In the earlier parts of its course, 
rock* occasionally crop up in the bed of the river, but further to the 
west the stream passe* over a surface of tough clay. The limit 
of the tidal section is ten miles from the sea, and near this point, 
iMiere the mdway cro&ses the river, about four miles south of Sachin, 
e breadth of its bed is 3GG feet* ami the height of the left bank is 
ipri y foot. The water here is five feet, deep, and it is crossed at half 
I ^ ^e railway bridge is 730 feet long, and is raised 

lir )' htce feet above the level of the stream. The mouth of the 
a 705—± 
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Mindbola, kuoflu as tho Sachin or f False 1 river, ifl navigable for boats 
of ten tons and under. Except indirectly, by filling the wells along 
its banks, the waters of the Mindhols are not- used for irrigation. 

Tie Puma, with a westerly course of about forty miles across tie 
Surat district, falls into tie sea ton miles south of the Mindhola, 
Entering the district in two separate streams near the south-east 
Comer of th& Bardoli 3ub-diviaioHj the l 1 unia l for about tight i&il&Bj 
flows through British territory ; then, crossing the central strips of 
Barudn land, separates, during its last twenty miles, Baroda territory 
on the nght bunk from the Hnrat sub-division of Jalulpor on the left. 
The Puma's passage across .Surat is divided into two sections of 
nearly equal length, one above and the other below the limit of the 
ti c. n i lic upper part- of its course the Puma passes for sonic dis¬ 
tance over boils and ridges of rock. Its waters, raised in buckets poised 
at the end of a long lever called dhekudi, are used to some extent- 
for irrigation. About twenty miles from the sea, near the village of 
lar^i Ti* the Tula] swliotii begiii-s. Ton miles further west, the fltreani 
diindes into two branches^ which again unite a short distance lower 
down. A lit tip above their junction these branches are crossed by 
tiiL- line of railwny^ the bridge o?cr the southern stream being 438 
feet, and that over the northern 813 foot in length. Each of these 
bridges is raised thirty-two feet above low-water mark. Below the 
junction the river, pacing between low banks 9(30 feet apart, can, 
when the tide is out, be forded through two feet of water over a bed 
of sand nsd itiud. for the passage of the river at other states of 
the licle lwo ferry boats an? provided, one near the town of Navafai, 

* r 1-1 bai . lk " f t lfl "™*, twelve miles from the sen, and the other 
at. Jahdpor, about two miles further down on the same side of the 
stream Hi \, w Efcvsdn the Puma is in books of navigation referred 

under K Tt rt £ "Ti l T f \ S ImT1 K« b,e b 7 oi 100 tons and 
w! t‘ ,, But . t]wu gh the bed of the river at this part of its course is 
broad, the channel, wi nding among banks of sand, is hard to hit upon. 

Some years R £fM S j 2) the pat-saga was more open, but at present 

110 ™*scJ without n pilot can safely try to enter. P 

toJIil A t J , ^ t,i ,r V£T ' ^ ° ™ d ^S tooraeof abort forty miles 
Purna sea fifteen miles south of the 

, fitr ™' ™“P in fhe Bans da hills, flows westward in 
throughBarodaterritory till, entering 

Chikhli and JaLilS fiSj ^ ^TT 

fivT Ss s S fr ™* b f J landE 1 of then for the last 

fart, miles stretches westward to the sea. The town of Gandevi 

th . T iuh rjf th °^ thp hmit ° {th » 

eXl£lw.,h‘ r “, b, ; d " L n ?* ** >“*. »»■! ™«4 t-W 
S^ Th^Frr- Ab™,»,o Jo 

olio™. I?. R f^ ^V* ft™ i>™ lift by to-o cowriJcniUe 

rira iil™ . “ . *"' i Below thi. jnectiou the bod of the 

16 aiul a half t™™ the entrance is a bar covered 
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at low water to a depth of three or four feet, and with a tidal rise 
of twenty-two fcot> Vessels of considerable' size can pass up for 
about six mile* as far as Biliniom, Beyond iiilimorn, for fits miles 
more to Gandavi, the stream is navi gable by boats of fifty tons and 
under. Of the two tributaries qf the Ambika, the Kilveri, rising in 
Bilneda territory, passes westward about eighteen miles across the 
Chikhll sub-dlvjeron till it joins the Ambika at \V%hrech. This 
stream, which during the last part of ita course is navigable for beata 
of less than fifty tons burden, in, about two miles from its junction with 
the Ambika, creased by a railway bridge 003 feet long, and raised 
about thirty-six feet above the level of its bed. The other tributary, 
the Khamra, rising in the Dharampor hills, passes through Clnkhli 
and the northern comer of Ba!sar p and falls into the estuary of the 
Ambiku about a mile west of the K a verb For a few miles above its 
junction with the Ambika* the Khurcra is, like the Kaveri, navigable 
by the smaller dftSS of native boats. It is crossed by & railway bridge 
fi25 feet long, and raised thirty-six feet above the level of the stream. 
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The Auranga river, rising in the Dhammpor hills, flows for about The Aumngi. 
twelve miles,first westward, and then towards the north-west, through 
the Balsar sub-dtvision, and falls into the sea about eight miles 
south of the Arnhika. In the upper part of its course the banks of 
the stream are steep, and the country somewhat rugged. But, for 
the Inst fifteen miles, including the windings n( its course, the 
Annulga is u tidal stream navigable by boats of fifty tons and under 
for about nix miles from rhe sea. A mile above the town of Balsir 
the line qf mil crosses the ri ver by a bridge 1,000 feet long, and 
raised thirty-two feet above the stream. At. BaUir the river passes 
over rocks and gravel along a channel 000 feet wide. West of 
Balsar the depth of the chaunel at low tide varies from seven to 
nine feet till, after four miles, the bar at the mouth of the river is 
reached. This bar at low-tide springs is covered only by two or three 
feet of water, but has a tidal rise of eighteen feet. The town and 
port of Bttls&r on the left bank of the river, about four miles from the 
sen, is a place of 1 1,313 inhabitants, mid a trade in the year 1871-75 
valued at £81,001- (Rs. 8,49,040}, For the benefit of the trade of this 

[ X>rt a light -house lias been erected at the mouth of the river on its 
eft bank. The only tributary is the Wunki, which, after a rocky and 
winding course, fells into the Auranga within half a mile of Lho sen. 


The Par, with a north-westerly course of about i wenty miles across The P £*. 
the district of Surat, separates the Bals&r sub-division on the north, 
from P£rdi on the south, and falls into the ecu about six miles south 
of the Anranga river* Though in the dry season a very small stream, 
during the rainy months the Peii is sometimes swollen by very heavy 
floods. About four miles from its mouth se :l-- crossed by a railway 
bridge 750 feet long, and raided sixty-three feet above the bed of the 
stream. West of this the tides ebb and flow, and at springs there is 
water enough for boat s of 54 tons burden. At 1 1 le vi I Eago of Umarsi ri, 
near its mouth, the creek is 785 feet wide, the banks am high, and the 
bed of rock, mud, and gravel. Travellers are here taken across the 
river in boats, as the water is too deep to allow of fording. The bar 
»t the mouth of the river is dry at low-tides, but at high-writer has a 
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doptlt of fourteen feet, anti in front of the hauling place, only n short 
distance within the bar, vessels tan anchor on a clean sandy beueh 
with never leas than nine feet of water. The value of the trade at this 
port in 1874-75 amounted to a total sum of Jk.11,151 (Rs. 1,4-1,510), of 
which 11,079 {K*. 10,75)0) were imports, nnd 112,772 (Rs. 1,27,720) 
were exports. 

The Kolak, with a westerly course of about fifteen miles through 
the Rinii imb-division, falls into the sea ubnut five miles sont Si of 
the Par. ThiA river, after pissing for the greater part of its Surat 
cotirse through the Ptfrdi snb-divisiqa t separates, near its month, the 
clistrict of Surat on the right hank from the Portuguese territory 
of Daman on the left* At the beginning of its course passing over 
a rcK'k) bed, the Kohikj. about eight miles from the ijoft, comes within 
the iidlucnco of (lit- tides. Near this point it is crossed by a railway 
bridge -1*18 feet long and thirty-three feet high. At its uioath, near 
the Tillage of Kolak, where it has a breadth of 498 feet, the river 
can only be crossed in hunts. Vessels of six tv-six tons can enter and 
find a clean and good lauding. Beyond the bur are t he beds of outers 
for which the Kulak river is fatuous. 


The Dunanganga flows for about fifteen miles towards the north¬ 
west, entering the sea fonr miles south of the Kolak. For the first 
eight miles of its passage through the Surat plain, this river lias the 
district of burnt on the right and Tirana on the left. About six 
miles from the sea the left bank enters the lands of Unman, and 
about o mile beyond burnt also is left behind. For the rest of its 
course the river flows through Portuguese territory. The tidal wave 
passes up its channel for about eight miles. Near the limit of 

W, 1 «£ V V / 1Te [ 1S . CI ^ b - v n bridge 875 feet 

long and hftj-hve feel high. During the months (May to October) 

of the south-west monsoon the month of this river form* an excellent 
Blielter for small vessels. On the bar, at low-water spring-tide is a 

?o P ciehlTw? J T h ' tldiil r v P from twelve feet at neaps 

riUr g f i *P r, ?S®‘ from the north point of the 

U vv ' ? J e ™ rect 7 Rrt mud projects to a considerable distance, the bar 
s teiy flat, consisting chiefiy of hard sandL 'Hie channel within tlie 
bar lb extremely narrow, and the sond-banlw shift evciy stormy season. 

Besides these rivers there are, in the narts of il,<v j: 0 +-i^ .i 
coast, many smaller streama which, during the 1U 

arc little more 1 than channels for t L- wntvr* f 7i ■ f 
of the district the Shm river r! t' 5* nortb 

miles above the moutli of the T5n(i ^ h i * ftbaat eight 

Murtij r - ssiwe 

.kc." "! lK . fortt .° ft the ««. At . 

divides into twonarts of ih . • ’ *' > fl,I1 l c hnnilcl [ »f this backwater 

miles north-east is for nart )raiH l ' running for shout fifteen 

rest a SS ir ilT ’** d ' h « 

lhD otber branch, passing eastwards for 
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about seven mile*, joins the Ambikn river below the limit of tlio 
tide, and se, therefore, throughout its course, a salt-water Wooii. 
In the west of the Bals£r Btife-diviaion, bet worn the line* of the 
Ambikn and the Ail run gn rivers, the land is ranch cut up by salt¬ 
water channels that, entering about it mile north of the month of the 
Aurcuiga, penetrate for about ten mil us inland to the east and north¬ 
east. Of these elannek the chief are the tihim, Kb%ri, and KolL 
Finally,, in the south of the district, between the Par and Kulak rivers, 
runs the Kothal creek with a deep rocky bed Ido feet wide. Into this 
channel several small streams bring from the cast the drainage of the 
cent ml portions of the Purdi subdivision. 

The district contains no natural lakes, but. is well supplied with 
reservoirs, which cover a total area of 10,833 acres. With tlio ex¬ 
ception of the reservoir at FAlnn, 153 acres in eient, and irrigating 
a large area of bud, the other ponds are all small, formed by earthen 
embank mi iifs thrown, in horse-shoe shape, &un>> the line of natural 
drainage. Only a few of them have retaining walla of masonry,, and 
after February all arc more or less dry.. Thu total number of ponds 
and reservoir* in the British villages of the district i* returned at l,t>bfl, 
orj on an average., an area of six acres to each reservior* 

Three geological formations occur hi the lands of die Surat district. 
Of those the lowest is the in/m-terlitinj f represented by trap ; the 
middle is the ferhViry, represented by gravel, eongloniErates, sand- 
stone, and limestone, with and without nntumnlites; the highest is the 
rttfi»tit t represented by cotton soil, alluvium, and river beds. 1 

The lowest of these formations, in geological order, is the trap. 
This, extending from the hilly count ry to the east, passes west ns far 
as Tadkesnr, about twenty-two miles, north-east of the city of Surat* 
From Tadkesnr, though its limit Is concealed by the alluvium of the 
plains, the t-ittp appears io strike sonti-by-west, coining out upon the 
ecu- shore near Bals&r, Those rocks form part of the great imp [lean 
group of Centra] and Western India, and, precisely as in the precipi¬ 
tous and highly picturesque mountains of the Snhyddri range, it 
is everywhere found to form part of n regularly el ratified series 
Intersected by numerous dykes, most of them porphyritic* The trap 
beds or flows consist of rocks of several varieties, tanging from solid 
basaltic trap to soft shaly-Iooking amygdaloid. Of the latter, the 
variously-sized cavities are filled with zeolites of different kinds, 
chiefly st e! bite, heulandite, apophyllito, or hmnionite, and frequently 
by transparent or ntnefchystinc quartz* Highly ferruginous beds 
are of common occurrence, and in many instances have a red colour, 
and weather away rapidly into a rusty soil. It is sometimes observed 
that, ns if an alteration had been caused by the overflowing tmp 
renting upon it, only tha upper surface of a bed lias the deep red 
colour. Among lliesO traps concretionary structure is very common. 
Except one latent ie muss, alluded to further on, none were observed 
to be columnar* No regular order of arrangement seems to obtain 


p 1 CoiihI nibnI from Mr. Wyuno> PaErt-r, Records cf tba Q Dolagicnl Survey of IbiIIb, 
Vyl. T v> Part 2 (190S). Mr. BldJifonj, SapuriahfEiiiGiit of tha Survey, Xlba 

fci&tlly rcvjwtl thin iotiioa. 
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ntnang the traps. The different varieties lie one upon another, and 
beds puss from one texturo to the other without any regular sequence. 

The nmnmnUtic series is the next geological sub-division in ascend¬ 
ing order. This rests tmconformably upon tko traps* 1 and spreads 
in gentle undulations under a largo portion of the district* In every 
case it forms a fringe to the rocky trap country, and borders the al¬ 
luvium of GujanU, by which towards the we&t it is concealed. In 
the surveyed country to the north of I he Narbada no rocks of this 
series have been found. Their best sections are seen in the T&pti near 
Gala, and in the streams which run from the Bdjplpla hill country to 
the Narbada, north of the Kim valley. The uppermost section of the 
□ ii mum I i tic scries consists of gravel with a large proportion of agate 
pebbles* sandy days, and calcareous sandstone frequently nodular. 
Tko gravels are often cemented into a conglomerate. Towards the 
base, bands of limestone* usually sandy and impure* abounding in 
nuuimulitcs and other fossils, are met with, and with them thick 
beds of a ferruginous day, assuming* where exposed, the well-known 
brown crust* irregular surface, and general appearance, of laterite. 
Beds of agate conglomerate, apparently of considerable thickness, 
occur. The following table compiled from various sections shows 
the genera! features of the exposed portion of the series with its pre¬ 
ponderance of sandy and gravelly beds above the ferruginous ones 
near the base :■— 


Conglomerate^ sandstones, and Itard calcareous breccia. 

Yellow limestones, Kandy and gravelly conglomerates, and shales 
fester pft?N it and Ifofamdcq). 

Calcareous sandstones, gravelly conglomerates* sandy limestone* and 
slides (fvstil icood, tkelU and spines 0/ Echtnod^rmM)+ 

Bandy Conglomerates* sand layers* and ferruginous partings. 

Calcareous, coucretionaiy clay* and pale yellow aanditone fftww frog* 
Jfte n J. 

Bunds to tai and clays (Hands tone containing plant fragments). 

Agate conglomerates. 

Limestone (with TSiAtniJniIafe#}. 

Stratified ferruginous conglomerates* sandstones* and sands. 
Stratified ferruginftiiH HUraLtoaeF, bltto clays* and variegated beds. 
Yellow ochreous sandy clay* bluish and pale lilac clay* 

Shales, sands, clays, and sandstones. 

This list indicates the general features only, and is not a detailed 
reprementation of any 0110 particular succession. Calcareous beds 
are often met with | but though these, hero and there* become repre* 


\ m* irafcwtn* or rather very bmf approach to a junction, h seen. Hera th« 
fcho mppea ranee of imevaforuity ; but in other p[*cej, whom the two 
forffifttiQM occur nt &br>rt dLet-nneoa from each other, thoro u rssmwn to bolievo 
thrit the grwiffll a Lraveraod by fault m The two Scrica a™ proved to be no inform- 
h . . - i roquet] t ^oec 11 rrtD u c in the upper of ora veil And C o ng] o-m 0 r Aten, icmu of 

ttitaT!?.fraraent! of fewA. whilst otter* containagate* (lorieod 
from the trapi,— Mr. Wynne* u Above, p, 20 (foot-notoju 
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wanted by thin bands of limestone, only in one locality was the letter 
found to occupy a large space of ground. Though the angles of dip 
are frequently low, the thickness must be very considerable j for, in 
many of the streams, sections may be seen with n vertical depth of 
from ona to three hundred feet. Many of the beds are highly fossili- 
fcrons; some are large, made np of nuemnulites, others of the sepa¬ 
rated valves of Salanidee ; some contain a number of univalve and 
other shells with which the teeth of sharks, segments of the earafn.ee 
of a turtle, and portions of large ribs and of other bones as yet undeter¬ 
mined, have been found. From the evidence of the fossils an Eocene 
(Parisian) age lias been assigned to this series of beds. 1 

Under the term alluvium are included all the deposits which so Alluvium, 
extensively occupy the district, concealing and covering up the 
above-mentioned rocks over the low ground, and forming the mural 
precipices which edge all the larger streams at a little distance from 
the sen. This alluvium, whoso surface, over small spaces, ia fre¬ 
quently moulded into hillocks and valleys, is almost universally com¬ 
posed of a tine, light-coloured argillaceous loom, seldom pebbly or 
gravelly. It sometimes presents lines of stratification, but is more 
frequently unstratified. The only characteristic of this loam is, that, 
like other Indian deposits of the kind, it contains numerous Concre¬ 
tions of the impure carbonate of lime known fts feuiiar. The mass of 
this soil appears to be older than the portions that form the Hats along 
the large rivers; but the two varieties pass so insensibly into each other 
that it is impossible to distinguish between them. Associated with this 
alluvium, nod generally passing beneath it, are numerous beds of 
recen t conglomerate w i i li a calcareous cement. As to t he age of these 
bells it is not possible to speak with certainty. Along parts of the 
coast they seem still to be in process of formation, while further in- 
land others are old enough to Wo been cut throughby the rivers, and 
in places to form their beds. 
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l Th« following ia a rough list or fossils provnreil from these boil*, in the Tripti 
river, a Little below Bod hill, near the junction of a small stream cflliod the Hhea. 
They have been identified by Dr. F. Sboliczkft: 


RoHtli*7ia Prutteiekn, D’Ort). 

CferftAfirm, 

Cuprum 1 'CypnrCVtxl flj r%a*w p Lua, 
K$t£ica Llfiti 

Cbmrn, Bp. (near & but thinner). 

Troche ip. < Ellen T. mttrutu*, Dub}- 
Fheta*z |F- 

Ftflta //opliFiJi, tVArck and Haioifli 
* p JfoWflt I? Arch* 

J, ttyfrtrM4 t SoW. 

Yulfr'ita ItgurBxn. D'Arcll, ifid IlAiiac, 
Orirryn Flrmiwji. P’Aroh, 


Bornmtj ap. (near IL tvmri’o*i + M. 
Edw*). 

IcUifisfJiiM (frskgEuonta), 
ttdaru (spift^ib 
Fnssnit'lstJi (if other Echtnvif*. 

^Kp^jtin ritarpip M- &lw. jm! HiiniB. 
fbfWni f t} 

Trochocyt^m V<wd**b*ciS 7 M. E4w. 
and Hdma. 

pctfvrvta, B'Orlx 

fJ Avijptfqfii, D'Alth, 

! . grpoRtn*, or *p*m (prabsbl y 

both). 


Iinyutl, Sow. 

The d bono ffflHmenta“ h flppea™i K>b« portions of iifei, hat wore too maeh broken for 
identifies lion^ Whilst the fctf* of the lower bods Hpcudd in the TipU And elsewhere 
u clearly shown to be *>cena (Psriaie&b it u quStei pmtihl* that the upper portion 
of tfao serif’s m.TV bo much newer. When the beds in Surat were e simsim-.! very little 
WM known or the trrtiiry aerie* exposed in Sidd Kid Cutch, which ineEudoa bcitti! 
atth-diem-ona ; ami it is probahie that E<5mo oF the**, besides the Eehwne Nnnmmlitic 
group, ore irpriscnUtl in Onjutt- (W, F, Fk 1S77 )h 
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Almost everywhere, upon the upon sloped ns well as on the flats 
snd in the hollows, the alluvium is covered by cotton soil This soil 
is often of considerable depth, presenting the usual desiccation 
cracks, but without any peculiarities that throw additional light upon 
its source or formation. At least in Surat, black or cotton soil seciua 
to ha the ultimate result of the decomposition or recomposition of an 
alluvium largely nmde up of trappoan materials. Its colour may be 
due to decayed Vegetation, or to iron, or to both, and its light loamy 
or compost-like texture to changes from wet to extreme drought, and 
frequent disturbance of ants ami other inflects. 

The following arc the details of the surface rooks of the district 
beginning from the north-west: In the Kim river at I lav, nud above 
that village near ShShul, there are hard, whiten calcareous sandstones 
and breccias, some of which, at the last-named village, are worked 
into atones for hand-mills. They belong to the upper part of lbs 
tertiary series* * Near Obha, further up this stream, the alluvium ts 
worn through by the river exposing yellow limestone and soft 
yellow clay with ferruginous bunds. These limestones occur again 
in the country to the north-east. More yellow limestone and sand¬ 
stone, with calcareous cone rations and ferruginous layers, occur : some 
of these heads arc congknncritic in plnccs, and in others strangely 
cellular, with a knotted and angulo-concretionary structure. The 
alluvium in the river-banks is hero only about fifteen feet thick* 
Conglomcritic and calcareous beds are seen occasionally from this to 
Katliodni, near Kiinchoki h where is a calcareous bed with several 
sheila and portions of *q fin os. In the Kim river, about three miles 
above Kimchuki, calcareous bods again occur. Hear Tadkesnr is o 
considerable exposure of light buff and gray mimmulitic limestone and 
agate conglomerate. A low range of hills rises near this town and 
Stretches southwards to the TApti. These hills arc formed of ferrugi¬ 
nous or 1 at critic beds intercalated between agate conglomerates, 
and having a low dip to the west j they pass beneath the limestone 
just mentioned, which, however, is traceable along their fink, and 
re appears m the T&pti river at tho cud of the range, being let down 
by a fault to a lower level, but preserving its westerly dip, and seen 
to be overlaid again by an oilier band of kterite. 1 

Toward* tho north-east, tho country forming part of the R^jpipla 
group of hills is nil occupied by the traps and nmygdaloids already 
described. Except a curious pale flaggy band, which extends from 
near Ushed to MujISv, this tract shows no unusual variety of rock. 
At, and foruiany miles above, Itodh&v the Tipti river exposes beds of 
trap rock, with a very general but low and undulating dip to the west, 
and intersected by numerous dykes of dark-green gray porphyry and 
solid trap. The following appears to be the order of these rocks : 
From Gain to Piircli the rocks of the numTnnlitic series overlying those 
of the Tadkesur neighbourhood are seen in the ha uke of the river; they 
consist of fine gravelly congloin crates, calcareous beds, and smooth, 


Mr. Rngen met with runvmulitfc limwtone m at TjutWr, abflnt twenty-two 
miti* north cast of Surat, Thi* tho** that tho rwts of the Eoee oo p* rind arc CfiblidtT' 

*1% developed ia laiaLurii MeniOO*, Geological Survey, VL, I&2, 
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E rile gray mudstones. The latter were not found to be fwailiferctas, 
nt the others contain many bones, fossilized ivood, univalve arid 
bivalve shells, the teeth of sharks, ami plates of the carafoceot turtles. 
The locality most fruitful in fossils is the limestone, lot down by 
the fault, near a rained village on the north bank of Use Tfipti, ftbOttt 
three miles east of Gala. The Mota hill, of which mention hwa already 
been made, is formed of compact and hncrifttoil latente of very orauar 
character to that occurring east of Gala : its beds appear to undulate 
nearly horizontally. A smalt quarry in the east side of the hill 
a soft purple and white mottled rock like a decomposed and latontified 
amygdaloid, in which occur sub-angular lamps of red htHmabte. 
More red lateritic beds occur intend rati lied with the Imps in the river 
due south of Mota and below Bardoli. Eastwards the country rises 
ami undulates, and the usual varieties of gray traps and amygdaloid 
are seen along the stream* and protruding from slip surface of the 
ground. 

Near the village of Hahuwa, about twenty-five miles from its month 
the Puma river B 3 Epoees traps of the usual kinds, with some reddish 
beds, These, as the river, five miles further down, enter* the nil avium 
near Koharift, arc associated with beds of red Interne; north of Gandy vi P 
nt a bend in the Turns river, is ft quantity of red lateritic rock, which, 
from its peculiar prismatic jointing, when tie wed in one direction! 
assumes a columnar appearance. It see ins to dip to the north at 15 , 
and a Tew yards above it, in this direction, with a similar dip* 010 
som0 ref i shales and a band of loose cougloinorate or coarse sandstone, 
a foot thick, which probably belongs to the upper series, I 'nfertu- 
natelv very little of these rocks is seen projecting from (Ik•_ alluvium ; 
hot, although the want of ft good section is felt, there is little doubt 
thftfc the boundary of the two groups passes near this plftoe, and, 
perhaps, includes the hicritic rock m the numiuulitic senes, 

Iti the south of tlio district the trap does not differ from that stretch - 
ing along the whole of the c-astem border, and, although net every- 
whi re visible, there is no want of evidence that the whole country is 
composed of trap. Dykes are perhaps mure numerous here than m 
most rj S her parts uf the district . W here the railway crosses the Daman 
river are many dykes, with a general direction from north to south. 
Beginning near Tithird on the west coast of Bal&Sr, and re-appearing 
at interval a to the south, is a growing deposit of recent conglomerate 
formed of the materials of the batch, cemented by carbonate of limo. 
This deposit is stratified* the strata dipping at a low angle seawards* 
Dead shells, even those of large size, have been in many instances 
completely fossilized and replaced by carbonate of lime. 

The following are the results of a speciAl inquiry into the struc¬ 
ture oE the water-henring strata of the district 1 ’,— 

The alluvial deposits, which famish nearly all the water obtained 


1 Thi* iiaiairr wm Offmlnctad in 1875 by Mr, W. T. BUafnnl. Supenntendent of 
thfl GeakflHil mrm. The Mcrtmt in the tort U from that ufrhcer a repot* 

datsd UtE JuHuny 1875. pabUsted with IWjIution of ihv BomUy >*■ 

S--H, dated “24th Fehniaiy 1875. 
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in wells, consist of clays, sandy days, and Bantl, much interspersed 
in places with Mncreiionary nodules of carbonate of lime. Towards, 
the surface they pass into black soil. Beds of gravel may occur in 
places, but they aro exceptional. The different layers of sand and 
day are probably very irregular in thickness and extent; bat sections 
are rare, and very few borings have been taken. In those made for 
the TiptJ bridge at Surat, a bed of hard day, with calcareous nod* 
nles ? ass found to be very much thinner cn one side of the river 
than on the other* T he difference, which was not precisely deter¬ 
mined, amounted to several feet. It is evident that this bed has 
an irregular and possibly a lenticular section, and the name h pro¬ 
bably the ease with all the strata in the alluvial deposits ; whilst the 
more sandy layers, in which, owing to their greater permeability, 
water is generally found, may very often thin out and disappear in 
the distance of a few yards. 

In any locality the brackish ness of its well-water is duo to one 
of four causes : I., the presence of salt in the strata when origin- 
a!2y formed; IT, salt springs ; and III,, infiltration from spots 
in which ealt is being deposited on the surface of the ground. To 
there may be added, though almost identical with the third form, IY., 
percolation from the sea or from estuaries. As the plains of Gujarit 
have every appearance of being estuarine or marine deposits formed 
from the day and ^nd brought down by the Tupti, Narbada, and other 
rivers, the bmckfobm sb of their wells is probably duo to the first of 
these four causes. Iltc deposits!, forming in the Bait marshes and flats 
submerged nt high tides near the mouth of the Tdpti, are covered by 
a ft} ir of earth differing so little from ono form of bfock soil that it is 
impossible to draw a line separating the two. Such differences as 
exist are probably due to surface action, to the effect of rain and 
chemical changes, to impregnation with organic matter, and to agri¬ 
cultural processes. 1 There seem 5 to be little reason to doubt that 
_ b w olo of the surface formation in Snrut may have been deposited 
from Galt and brackish water in tidal estuaries and salt marshes, 
precise > similar to thore which are now being reclaimed and 
converted into amble land in places on tbo aboard of the district* 
10 more sandy beds must have been deposited where some current, 
due either to tidal or stream action, existed, Tim fine argillaceous 
t* 001 / LS P^bably been formed in back-waters and marshes. 

\ 3t ' C ? C0 T 0 11 re ^ nc ™ e fo the level of the fond has Been found in 
-k' 7* 3 1 . U ( ^ o3i tho western coast of India, Instances are known at 
om a}, in K^thiawir, and in Sind. There is even* 1 reason for be- 
hh mg 1 hat - urat has shared in ibis movement, and that the plains 
of sc nth - east cm G ujardt have been mised above the sea-ford at no 
very distant geological date. 

li bting (he geological nature and origin of the alluvial forma- 
on- ^ ich cover the country, it may be assumed that more or lees 
U>1 have been left in the soil The amount of salt 


liac ^oil *!)*«■ V* ^[? at “[ Via* I?een coveted by fbrwfc, wad 

AEnl ric-fciL ■ '- tt J 1 4 ^7^ ^ Vi 1 cir^isiijL'rnattvr. lit iUj. tDDumcr the hei& 
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that. still remains will, therefore, depend on the extent to which the 
&oi! has been subject to the percolation of rein water. If other 
i conditions remain similar,, it is reasonable to anticipate that the hi It 

I would be removed more completely from those strata which have been 
raised to a greater height above the son and from the more permeable 
beds, bccaune the first, owing to their elevation, And the second, 
in consequence of their porousness, have been traversed to a greater 
extent by ruin waters Becking u lower level. I t is u]bo probable 
1 that deration lias been gradual ; mid if fhs> has been the care, it is 
I evident that the surface deposit* at n greater height Above the sea 
I have been first raised, and have consequently been longer subjected to 
j the action of sweet water. But these more elevated portions of the 
I picki 3 is arc farther from the sea, and consequently it appears probable 
I that the amount of salt in the alluvial deposits dimmishes gradually 
| from the lower ground on the sea-board to the higher inland plains, 
I The presence or absence of Nil Sue impurities at so depends on the 
| more or less porous nature of the beds, or, which is the same thing, 
I the proportion of sand find gravel to clay in their com position, 
i Moreover, as the beds thin out within short distances, and the inter* 

I , calation of sandy and gravelly layers with the less pervious argil¬ 
laceous stretu is voluble, mjirh irregularity in the extent io which 
the water is impregnated with salt may bo anticipated. If the brack- 
ishness of tho water depended directly on the permeability of the 
I beds, we should expect that l he wells yielding she largest supply of 
water would be the least impregnated with salt; and although this does 
not appear to be universally tho case, some instances in its favour 
have been observed in the town of Surat. In each instance, how¬ 
ever, the amount of salt is much complicated by peculiarities in the 
course taken by the water in reaching tho well from the surface, and 
tho beds it passes through during the process of percolation* 

Two circumstances, the occurrence of sweet water m wells close to 
l the pea and an increase of saltness in the waters of certain wells, 
appear at first- sight opposed to the views above expressed. I^ear 
some houses, between the villages of Dumas and Bid in per, just south 
of tho month of the Tupti river and about ten miles west- of burnt', 
the water in the wells is perfectly sweet. These house* stand on 
hills of blown sand; the village, about a mile away, is on black soil. 

I The wells at the houses are ver^ 1 shallow, not more than ten or t wenty 
feet in depth; those at tho village are double that depth. It up- 
I pears evident that the water in the wells is derived from tho sand 
1 resting upon the comparatively impervious black soil* and that tho 
water in tho sand ia sweet, because any salt originally contained in 
the porous sand has long since been washed out of it-, os water can 
percolate it freely in descending to a lower level. In anoiher case, 
that of the sweet well near Vuux P * tomb on tho right bank of the 
Tipti, the conditions are similar to those at Dumas; whilst at Jlhngwa 
Dandi, in the Glpftd anb-di vision, where no good water is to be found, 

I there are no sand hills. If the theory given above is correct, tho 
sinking of deeper wells at Dumas or V aux J s tomb will probably 
I result in brackish water being found in the beds underlying those 
which at present supply tho sweet wells. 
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The other difficulty i* the exitftcnce of numerous well m eil various 

K rtb of the country, the water of which is said to have of late Tears 
come gradually filter. This is rather opposed to the view above 
expressed, because it is probable that percolation removes the salt in 
any given stratum, anti consequently wells should become sweeter by 
use, if they do not undergo any cluing®; that is, provided that the 
water always finds its way from the surface into the wells by the 
same route and traverses the same beds in its course, tint the re¬ 
moval uf water from a well may occasionally produce an inflow from 
ether strata titan those from which the supply won original I v derived, 
and thus suiter water may be introduced. The question is a difficult 
one, and would seem to require further examination. It would seem 
possible that, in some cases at least, the change has not been in the 
water, but in the soil of the fields. As all the well-water contains 
€ulcs in solution, and us the water poured upon the laud is evapo¬ 
rated, leaving the salts behind, a gradual concentration of the milt 
must take place in irrigated buds, until it may, unless remedial 
measures be taken, become so saturated as to be unfit for cultivation 
as in the case uf the reft lauds of Upper India. In this case the 
blame would infallibly and justly be laid on the water used for irri¬ 
gation, altlitiugh no increase has neatly taken place in the saline im¬ 
purities contained in the water. In ami around Surat the impurities 
of the wi ll-water arc not confined to common salt [sodium ohloridej. 
dome rough tests show the presence in considerable quantities of 
lime, alumina, and of an alkaline earth, believed to be msgnesiu. 

But, while tins brackish ness of some of the wells takes away from 
ns character as u water-bearing district, Surat has this great ndvan- 
tnge, that the water m generally found near tho surface of the ground. 
Over the greater part of the district, to get a sufficient supply, it is 
enough to dig a nit of from ten to twelve feet deep; nt ,d even in the 
favourable localities of the Jnlulpor and Chorfd sub-divisions, 
ihe upper surface to bo cut through is not more than twenty-five feet 
thick. The wells of the district are of two kinds—pits dug in the 
eunh and weihi built of masonry. The former, which in the alluvial 
tracts south of the Upti are almost unlimited in number, cost to dig 

A Sr V°?i V»- 0f wn> the returns show a 

Atn tfl« 8 ’tr ra ea ^, °V' "t l1 1S ^minted, on au average, toeoetabout 
£ 10 [lis r 400). Besides the ordinary wells, and those to some extent 
made useless by the bmckishness of thoir waters, there is at Uuii a 
mineral spnng of some local celebrity. 1 

Ae regards climate the district of Surat consist® of two part-- 
t Wj tentpemtnre, under th® influence of the ■ 

tht other, beyond this influence, subject to changes in heat and cold 
■dmost M great as m the more northerly ports of the province, 
Except m the neighbourhood of mere, wLich, acting a* channel*, 

£2 its influence does not, us a 

general rule, extend for more than from eight to ten miles from the 
coast. Another peculiarly which helps to make the const districts 


‘ Farlh« ilvtril* „f thi* .yriug * iil I, f ulul ,l ud( U r the ^ Pkew Qi toUlett( 
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more healthy than the inland parts, is their unidi lighter rain-hill. 
The average ram-fail varies from thirty indict in Olpdtl to seventy- 
two in Chikhii. The average annual rain-fall at Sumt for the period 
from 1839 to 1648 was SI'58 inches ; from 1852 to 1301 wan 34-15 
iachee ; and from 1802 to 1871 was 46-26 inches. Of the inland parts, 
in the opinion of the people of the district, PAnli in the south and 
Mandvi in the north-east arc the most unhealthy. 1 11 

During the cold-weather months, that is, from the beginning of 
December to the end of February, the winds aro changeable, but come 
generally from the north-eahiL From March to May north-easterly 
winds, gradually growing hotter as the season advances. Mow in the 
early part of the day, changing towards the Afternoon to a sea-breeze 
from the west. May is the hottest month in the year; but, except in 
towns, is Acknowledged to be the healthiest. In the rainy season p 
from June to October, westerly winds prevail, falling in force towards 
Sept ember. In October the failure of the breeze and the heat of the 
stin combine to make the climate unhealthy an well as unpleasant. 
In November the heat gradually diminishes as the north-eastern 
winds of the cold season begin to set in. In the city of ttimt, almost 
at the limit of the influence of ihe sea-breeze, a series of thermometer 
readings in the shade ranged m follows :— 


Teral ol Ytinri. 

! January. 

May. 

■Ssptfliubcr. 

| December. 

Average of ton ycrtra From 
mu to 1S4B*. 

UllL 

Umc + 

23 m. 

Ik*. 

3fin. 

¥ftx. 

ULn. 

Mm. 

Gl 

m 

SO 


7S 

S& 

63 

86 

Do do. from 1652 to 1861 ! 

go 

si 

m 


77 

su ’ 

63 

S7 


A more detailed account of the roin-faJl and temperature of Surat 
is under publication in Mr. Chambers* work on the meteorology of the 
presidency. 


1 Of the _W n>. i v l dtsikatc the proverb : In Miidlm and Li'ind Iul tha 
ifl »¥flwd with tnucb oil. If yon do Uot die there, then go on to Devgarh,, Duvgarb 
«J*i 1 make you green, 1 will tanka you follow. If you do not ilio h then wltat 
cm Ido!“ Of the Piftil dlmats tba proverb maia; RigwAra is half death; MAnilri 
k nholu dentil. The Gujoriti prevcrtM are : Hb MsUdhi, LiuidhA Ui diFil, Eitrtii tAMti 
tO Uovgarh chij; fravgxrh k£bJ bu lilo knni, pile itatii Itfttv to hu nhu karu." 

11 Ruj^ware jivtf adilh&ji, phn MAndvi ml mart.- pajoji M 

1 Letter Of the Civil SgxgeQd to the Collector of Scm&t h Na -4, dated SOth July 1840 P 
1 Sanitary Ctaamlntaiiorfi Report for Ltd p. 14, 
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From the distribution of hills and rocks over so large a nor- 
SjLi’g, SUrfaC ^ Surat, as compared with Broach, Km, and 
AWdabSd, » well supplied with atone for budding purposes. Tlio 
ii detmls show the diameter and coat of the stone available in 

tIjW^ ^rts oftht district; In the Mindvi sub-division, at 
ladkeiur, nmniuiihtic limestone; at Mu jluv, calcareous sandstone; and 

fer%T^i? ntej ^ at UCO3t0f /i^^ 5 ) the cubic foot, used 
for the metalling and masonry work on a considerable portion of 
the k, m and Tudkesar road. From Hod bin up the bed of tlie Taoti 
at the cost of Is. (ns. 8. J the cubic foot, trap can be quarried either 
from them or bed itself or from the land on cither side,* It, the 

K G Wr ] *™P ^ be quarried a? 

tne cost of *1 14s, (Rg. 171 for one hundred cubic feet In tho 
O pid sub-division, at Jafarfb^ Ko 8 tid,and Wurfcha, nodular lime- 
atom*, or JtmAar, used for metalling roads, can be had at rates T ar£- 

SESE dfc l-^o Hs. i} the hundred cubic fee? In dL 

Chorasi snb-division, from Dumas, Magdalu, and Athwa, the city of 
Samt is generally supplied with sand and nodular limestone. The 
Dumas limestone; costs 7s. (R a . 8J) the hundred cubic fit wlide 
the pnee of the Magdala and Athwa sand varies from uZH 

2. («. 12 a>. 1 , Jo to a* 4 , SiSS? tap £ 

brought from Wipi at the cost of 12s (R a m the h.irXJf *1^° 

^ttaarMBraSgSESSS 

toR 0 ’ lofth, *? ftt JP n ? efi var -^ ni fT from lGs. to £1 U (R s 8 

to Ks. 12) tho hundred cable feet. Boride t •? -i t- ' * 

poses, iron-stone is, as far as present fl87f»l mt ,- or 111 ' In ? pur- 

in the Btdsir and Pdrdi sub -divisions, and there, as well as at R idi!^ 
in the Maudvi sub-division, specimens of slap ovidnniK- t D 

Snft" it* », «W3aSft*sr^ 

S a tD haV °, t>eeT1 the «* wandering blac^ 

**“ .Md i, pot it. tatad of Hottbg-p.^,; for drying o^lT 


* R*pwt of the Collector of Sor»t to Oor«mmont, 


dated 20th September J820, 
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OFcr the whole district the common toddy-yielding wild date tree., Chapter II- 
OI* * Jtkitftm. (Phoenix aylvestris), grows more or Jess freely. Near — 

village sites and on garden lands, clusters or groves of the in an goo, Productions, 

dmbo (JIaugifera indicaj; the t-nniariiid. or hal\ (Taraarindus indiea); Thees, 

the banian, or wad {Ficus indies ); the Hmbdo (Asndirachta indica) ; shade uni trait 
the piph (Ficus religiosfl}, and other fruit and shade-trees are com- t»*a 
monly found. But, except in some of the eastern parts of the 
district, the fields and hedgerows are, ns a rule, without any timber- 
yielding trees, The only exception is the bdwal (Acacia ambiea), which 
in small bushes covers most parts of the district, freely springing lip 
ill fields set apart for the cultivation of grass. 

Besides from the wild date, toddy is drawn from the brab or lad Upim.yielding 
(Bornssus fhbolliformis), a common tree in most parts of Surat, With itcea. 
the view of diminishing the consumption of spirituous liquors, many 
trees of both varieties were, about fifteen years ago, destroyed by 
order of Government. The toddy-yielding trees fit for tapping were, 
in 1808, estimated at a total of 1,343,711. Of these, 47,810 were 
brab and 1,105,901 wild date trees. The distribution of these trees 
in different parts of the district, and the approximate imtuber tapped 
in 18G8, appear from the following statement 1 :— 


Statr uwit of Toddy-yielding Treet, 1867-1868. 


K Alike of Sub-diruioiL 

Applfshnate number of 
irtfrB. fit fur tupping. 

Approximate ikUBklK-r of 
trees tapped in 1SG7-4& 

IV. J>. 

Bate. 

Brnl?. 

Date. 

OJ pU 

Hiiuhi 

Cborfii T1T 

Bindoli +k+ ... 

Jn]n]por " 

CliLktili 

BiJtar 

Finti 

Total 

3,000 

2 h tN_H3 

4,939 

3,472 

■#■* + 

800 

] 25,000 
60,000 
I05.tsfl 
JOO r O00 

no f mo 

355,044 

110.000 

111,730 

1,000 

*■ + 

45.000 
00,000 
fcfl.OOQ 
45^ OSS 
44,307 

115.000 

m.ooo 

45,000 

47s8IO 

UK,001 

16.730 

49030 a 


The first step in starting a plantation of dale trees is to have the Coltun e( the wild 
land ploughed. This is done before the opening of the rainy season date, 

(June). When acme rain has fill leu, self-sown plants, of from one 
to two years old, are collected* and planted about eleven feet apart, 
or, on an average, three hundred and sixty trees to one acre. During 
the rainy mouths (June to October), at times when no rain falls, 
young phints should be watered every day. When the rainy season 
is over, the laud is cleared of grass and weeds, and round each plant 
a space, large enough to contain about four gallons (one wan), is 


1 Report of C. VI . Bell, Bmp, Bwntoy Civil Service, on the ftlikari system of tko 
Bombay Prcauloncy, dated let October 1809, 1 

* Tho Puttee of elate ireea Jfrown fwni seed ia Raid to to Icae then the produce of 
Kir-wni pluita. The spoutHiiwua plant* are believed to apriug Irom tint atomu ef 
fruit that has been eaten by jackals. 
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hollowed out and filled with water. After an interval of tan days 
tlie ground round the tree is again cleared of weeds and grass* 
This process \s f when ten more days have passed, repeated ti third 
time, and near the close of the hot weather (May) the land is three 
times ploughed. This Completes the round of the first year's cul¬ 
tivation. During the second rainy season the plants require no 
watering* At its close the ground is* ns in the first eold season, 
three times watered and three times cleared. Before the beginning 
of their third rainy season the young trees are manured* In their 
next, the third, cold sc as on watering and weeding are required onlv 
twice. After tliia, as a general rule, tho young trees receive no 
more care, and when eight years old are ready for tupping. In 
some eases trees are watered for five years, ntid when this is done 
they can be tapped when six, instead of eight years old. When the 
plant is ready for tapping the juice is drawn twice u Jay, morning 
and evening. After ten days of tapping the tree requires five days 
to rent* When the five days of rest arc over, another ten days of 
tapping begins. In this way periods of rest and tapping alternate 
till the process has lasted over about three mouths ami the tree has 
undergone from fifty-five to sixty days of actual lapping; When 
this is over, the tree is allowed to rest fora whole year. The yield 
of a wild date tree varies, without watering, from 10 to 5 pints, 
ami averages about 7| pints of liquor a day p or a yield of 40 gallons 
during uu days, the total average yearly number of tapping days. 
If tho tree is watered before the juice is extracted, it will yield 
one-fourth more than the above estimate. The tree should ho 
tapped only every second year, if well taken care of, and not 
ovcrtlmfued, a wild date tree will yield juice until thirty years 
ohl. The priced the toddy and, therefore, the value of the tree, 
varies in different parts of tho district, I ti Balsa r, at fmm Id. 
to I y. a gallon (as. 2 pits 8 to ns. 4 a wimi), a wild date tree brings 
in from :h. to 4a year (He. U to U^2), At Surat, with rates vary- 
mg from l|d, to 2$iL a gallon (ns. 1 pies 8 to as. 6 pics 4 a nj/fir) J 
n wild date tree returns from rix to eight shillings. Of nnfar- 
mented juice, or nr to, cl wild date tree will yield from 5 to 2^ pints 
a day, Except that no fermented juice can" ha obtained only in the 
early morning, and, therefore, the daily yield does not overage more 
thftn A\ pints, the same rules apply for ext me ting unfermciited juice, 
or ft i tq, as for drawing fermented juiced 

During the first six years, when no profit is obtained, the costs of 
cultivating one acre of date trees in BaMs-(1875) is estimated 1 at 
£40 10#, (Ks. 4Ud)* At a cost of a bruit £6 (IU. 60) for tapping anti 


] Oge pint Ot 40 taks, and a gallon «10 m 

T ^ n ** i2f - < R *- >3*. (B*. ft) is alautnkd at 

dmiil.lt lh^GovL’rnnjH.:pt a»flo^n,<3nt T ihc -ardkiiry aab4<jt|ing mte; cost of iir«t ywir'a 

iV' Jj‘' t )’^ 1° - y !\ lanll - vl >' olln « trn.1. 8«. (Iti. 4); pttrcgliiqg funl 
±“7?# ,a tun “» 'Ittphg cb« B yNo, £1 III,. (tu, IS J, v.Wring i.T BCvon 

Si« h of 10 «^ E W f<ir 6 P"» "* I®*- '•'> “ .. £21 (Rfc 210] J 

(tU. 2-8). «i4 their a „,[ rthlr 

*Tg£% 5f, {R* r 2-ft) h C.jt of digging in unbuilt, or Ant far, wdl. £1 ICM rfU. 15| ■ coat 
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general management, the 8&0 trees should at tfia end of the seienth 
vojir have yielded a sum of at least £40 400), or within leas 

than .£1 (Rs. 10) of the total amount expended. Deducting the eoafc 
of wum agflaaoflt tho treos should in future years yield revenue at the 
rate of about 2*n (Re. 1) each. In and near the city of Surat, when 
their juice is in constant demand, the date trues yield a much more 
considerable profit, and instances occur of wild date plantations being 
let at the rate of (Rs* 3) a tree- 

With the double object of introducing a now industry and of 
checking the manufacture of liquor, the government of Bombay in 
1874 (November 25) authorized tho collector of Surat to spend a sum 
of £150 (Rs, 1,500) in an attempt to introduce the Bengal system of 
manufacturing sugar from the juice of the wild date tree.^ Skilled 
workmen brought from Jessor, in Bengal succeeded in making sugar 
of a marketable value- But tho returns of tho first set of experiments 
show that tlm juice of a date tree which, sold ay toddy, brings in a 
yearly profit of 3*. (Ra* 1-6), would, if umnufactured into sugar, 
yield only 1*. 3 d. fas. 10)* The experiments have been repented, 
and the results may be more satisfactory. But so fur (I87d) there 
would seem to bo little reason to expect that the manufacture of 
augur will take the place of the manufacture o£ toddy. 

Any attempt to estimate the ordinary value of the produce of a 
fruit tree is besot with difficulties The following details have been 
supplied by the superintendent of revenue survey: An ordinary 
sized tamarind tree will, ia an avoragO season, yield four hundred 
pound* weight of fruit. But on account of the dangerous nature of 
the work, tho men engaged in collecting the pods have to be paid as 
much as It. {as. 8) a day. Cultivators, therefore, generally prefer to 
dispose of the crop by contract-. In one ciise seven trees, on a field of 
five acres, were lot for £1 8*. (Rs. 14). A crop of wood apples, on 
the same field, realised 3s, (IK 1-8), and twenty-seven small bdmabs 
(Acacia arnhicn), scattered over the field, were valued at £1 7/. 
(RaJS-S). These hdwate were about nine yearn old, so their value 
represented a yearly profit of about Ss- (Rs l 1-8)- The product; of 
a mango tree is estimated at from 4s. to £1 30*. (Its, 2 to Rfi. 15) a 
year; of a jack tree, at from 2»* to 10^ (lie. 1 to Rs.^ 5) ; of a 
cocoasut trecj at from 2^. to 6^. (Re. 1 to Ea, 3); of a wild date, at 
from Od. to U, (as r 6 to iK 2} ; of u brab tree, from la. to 6s, 
(as. 8 to Rs. 3). 

Though on the whole well clothed with trees, the district does not 
possess much revenuB-yielding forest. A few hills 1 in the southern 
sub-divisions and a atrip of land along tho banks of the Pir river 


of WulE apparatus, U Idt- <Kh- 25) - t <mt of makintf fa«1« iai Hip «nt year. £1 
(fU. 10), atid in the fcaBmrmir 1 »t KM. lEi 5) annually, £.1 |B*. ail) ; coat of 

kmmng the well in repair far liro your*, £4 (R* 40) f &|hcr cenlingcnt yhargcfl 
at the rati dl Ife. (K*. 5) a year, £2 UM- \Hb. 2SJ; totalI £W It* JR* 408M TfaCM Uid 
other detail* cdtllfl enltnni wf the wild dlts have been i supplied hy lU* Bnhidar 
K^bvIflL Kitkubhii. Into nt&giLitdir of Ral*ir, 


11 Mcriit Bali;*, Kalt&r, and Bagwfrrir in the F£r4» BQb-diriib^ and Pimara. in 
the BoJitilr HuVcIivLfuiEk 

p 705—G 
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are covered with teak coppice. Along the borders of the Ambika 
river, near the villages of Band ova, Seria, and CbkuLi, in the 
Chikhli sub-division, a total area of ft bent 809 acres j partially 
covered with a natural growth of teak,, has been sot apart as a 
forest reserve. In two places, at Gandevitftnd Goima, teak planta¬ 
tions^ the one of about 189 acres, and the other of 315 acres—have 
been established; but* owing to the bad quality of the soil, the 
Goinift plantation hag not proved n success. The only part of the 
district where there is m\y considerable area of land suited for 
forests, is a rough hilly tract in the east ami north-oast of the 
Muadvi sub-division. lids land, covered with teak and gencrul 
forest, has recently been divided into seven demarcated reserves, 
with ft total area of forty-six and a half square inilotL At present 
the produce of this tract has but little market value. But as they 
contain teak, blackwood, ftfter (Acacia catechuJ T bamboos, and many 
other varieties of forest timber* these reserves are, after a few yenra 
of rest find protection, expected to yield a good revenue. Forest 
products other than wood exist in abundance in the Mandvi re¬ 
serves. But few of them have any commercial value, Some of the 
forest tribes eke out a livifig by weaving bamboo mats ■ by collecting 
the fruit of the ftordi (Kiryphus jujaba) and jambit (Eugenia jambo- 
luna)j and by gathering the leave* of the khdkhm tree ( Butca frondosa) 
for dinner plates, or those of the ajumfro, to be rolled into cigarettes. 
The Bhils cat the flower of the tnahura (Basia i&iifoliu) tree, and 
occasionally exchange it for liquor, but they do not collect it for 
sale. They also gather homey and collect bees-wnx into rough lumps, 
bartering both honey and wax for intoxicating drinks. 

When employed by the forest department, the tribes of the Mrriulvi 
forest*, chiefly Cbodbrds, Bhils, and Grimtas, are (1876) generally paid 
by the piece, not by the day. For cutting and preparing large rafters, 
workmen receive from 5*, to G.*. (Bs. 2^ to R*. 3) a score, and about 
half as much for a score of small rafters. In other work, such m 
felling largo logs, or clearing underwood, a good workman cams GtA 
(4 a^.j a day. But, when it can bo managed, tliq system of payment 
by piece-work is preferred. In the heavy parts of wood-cutting 
women and children are not employed. As weedors, or on planta¬ 
tions, women and children are generally paid by the tlav ; the women 
receiving from 3jeh to 4hL (ns, fj to as, 3), and the children from 
2\tL to Hd, [as, H to as. 2). Timber for building and other purposes 
is plentiful. The Bring forests 1 supply the district with teak, black* 
wood, Mer (Acacia catechu), uhidlncnn (Hattden cordifolia), stidr® 
(Terminalia ghibra), and many other varieties of useful ami durable 
timber. The three chief timber markets in the Surat district are 
Krirod in the BdrilnU sub-division, and the ports of BaMr and Bili- 
mora + Supplies are brought to these depots either by the country 
people or by timber merchants. From BwMv and BUimora timber 
goes in considerable quantities baih by rail to the inland marts and 


‘ A of IbvPiHB fomtt willhc found in tlia gUtutwl Account tf 
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by soj* to the Katliiiwar and other ports of northern Gujarat, The 

E rices in 1874 averts j at Katod, for rafters from 4#. to Its*- (R*. 2 to 
8) the score, and for teak logs from 8<l to 2s, (as. 5| to Re. 1) 
the cubic foot] at Bnlsar, for timber from 3a. to 4r» Si, (Rk. H to 
Rg. i|) ; ami at Biilmor&j for rafters from hi. to 2*, (q^ IUj to 
Re, 1 >j. and for teak loga from 2s. to 2s, Gi. (Ho. I to Ra.« 1 -4). 

Tho domestic animals of tho district are oxen* nows a buffaloes, 
horaea, sheep, goats, and asses. The oxen* of which the total number 
waa m TS7o rot ti rued at 127,711, belong to two breeds. OF thene, 
the indigenous, or talahchr.. bullock of middle aiae, is used chiefly for 
agricultural piiq^oses, and coats from £3 to £10 (Rs. 30 to Rs. 10Q) P 
The largo muscular oxen* or hzdia, brought by travelling herdsmen 
from northern Gujarat, and purchased by tinders and the bettor class 
of cultivators, cost from £12 to £20 (Rs, 120 to R** 200) the pair, 
and arc generally employed in drawing carts. Though not BO strong 
aa the north Gujarat an (main, the local bullock lasts coaside rably 
longer. Its average lifetime being about fifteen years, as compared 
with ton yeans the ordinary term of a bard-worked bullock of the 
larger brood* A third, very diminutive bid lock, many of them not 
more than three feet 3ugh, is driven generally in pairs, but some¬ 
times singly in the towns of the district in light riding-carts. So 
hardy and swift are these little animals that, for a short distance, 
they will keep up with an ordinary two-horsod carnage. The cows 
and buffaloes of gome of the sub-divisions of Surat, especially of 
Chorasi, Olpiid, and J id Alp or, arc much esteemed; the cows for Ik e 
neatness of their forum, the cow-buffuloes for tho large tjLuvuihms of 
milk they yield- A good cow costs from £2 to £3 {R*. 20 to 
Esu 30); a good cow-buffalo from £0 to £7 (Bs- GO to Rs. 70). In 
the rural parts of the district only n few, oven among tho well-to-do 
village headmen and large landholders, keep a horse; and, except 
in the city of Surat, where horse vehicles may be had to hire, 
said where many of the richer merchants and traders drive rndmals 
of eeoaidemblc value, horses are seldom keen. Little care is given 
to die breeding or the feeding of sheep and goats, When tho harvest 
is over, flocks of sheep and goats, herded by a y ingle man or boy,, 
gmze over the empty fieidk. In the coaat villawhere the 
only enemy is. tho jackal, the herd is at uighti driven together and 
surrounded by a hedge of thorn bushes. In inland purtaj, as there 
is some ri^k that a panther may prowl about the fold, the sheep and 
goats have ut night the shelter of a hut P 

Ileus are reared by Musalmnns, FArsis, and several of the lower 
classes of Hindus, IjCdis, Maekhis, Wagliris, Bhils, DubliSs, and 
Dbcrs, Hvm are kept for solo chiefly by WAghris* The other 
classes use them for their own food, and only occasionally soli them. 
Ducks arc roared for sale by tho Machida of the sca^ coast districts. 

The chief wild animals of the Sumt district arc the tiger, wagti 
(Felis tigrifl) ; tho pard or panther, Updo (Felia pardus) ; the bear, 
rmch (Ursus lablatus) f the bo&r, iular (Sua indicua) ; and the wolf, 
i cam (Caniy pullipesj. 
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1 ear by year the tiger ia becoming geareor, Tiger# nro now to 
be found only in tlie Miindvi aub-divi&ion, find occasional]y in fi ver¬ 
bids along tile eastern frontier, where they have Btmyed from the 
wildi r pari# of the Bdneda and iHmnmipor states. The panther i# 
Eon iid through out the Surat district. In the Mandvi, B&rdoli, and 
Jaldlpor sub-divisions panthers nrt commoDj nor fire they unknown 
in Chorfoi and iSulsar. Surat panther# are of two sorts,—the larger 
or hill variety, Jendon f n panther or Fe\h pardus, and the smaller or 
Jield variety, Jendonfs leopard or Fdis leopard us. The funner mca- 
sure up to niap, the hitter rarely more than seven Feet, Except on 
rare occ^Lsions, neithe r sort of panther killhuiny amcEuil larger than a 
goat. Beam are now found only in the Mnndyi Mtib-division. Dur¬ 
ing the day time they live in rocks and ravines ; at night they come 
down into the pitting, feeding chiefly on roots, fmit, white-ants, and 
honey. \\ hen dead the bear measures abmit six feet in length and 
about twenty-five to thirty inches m height. Wild hours an? found 
only in tfcn M£ndvi and Bardnli snb-divisions. The wolf is said to 
have been met with in the MfVndvi forests. But even there he m very 
seldom seen, and is not known in other parts of the district. Of 
the smaller sorts of wild animals, the hyena, or in ran {Hyionn striata), 
and the jackal, or *iytH (Cams aureua), arc common every where. The 
otter, pdnini hihhh\ or ° water rat" (Lntra vnlgaria^ is to be found in 
most of the Surat rivers. The otter frequent* pock, living in the 
bank* amongst the roots of trees and in holes. It feeds on fish, eating 
only the head and shoulders. The fox, or lokm (Vetoes bengalensisb 
very much smaller than Ehe English fox, of a slate grey Lind with 
a bushy brush. His whole length rarely exceeds twenty-four inches, 
hmi hi* height six or eight inches Of the deer family, the a-imher 
stag (Roan arifltotelis), the spotted deer, ckitnl (Axis inacnktus}, and 
th(! four-horned antelope, bepni (Tetr&ceros qoadiicornis), are found 
ot ] Jy Mi the M&jidvi aub-division, and there in no great quantity* 
JJanng the last few years the number of antelope, or kntitir (Antilope 
bezoarticfl), 1ms been very much on theincrease. They are now to be 
found m almost every part of the district* 


The only goose is the spur-winged goose, or nuUa. This, during 
the i odd■ '-■father, i> found over the whole district iu parties of from 
eight to fifteen There are many sorts of wild duck, also cold-weather 
visitants, of which the following are the most common : the gad wall, 
shoveller, pintail, pink-headed duck f Anas earyophyl lac ™), wi peon, 
common andi gargnuey teal, the tufted duck or golden eve (fWula 
cristata), and the red-crested and red-headed pochard. The tool are 
the earliest to amve, the pocharda the last to leave. Large hags 

of duck are made on ponds in various parts of the district, sometimes 
bystdkmg them, and at others by the sportoman conceal lug him¬ 
self in the rashes and shooting the birds as they circle round and 
™ over brad, flic full, jack, and pninted snipes are also common, 
but the pmtaU has not yet be™ noticed, Tho great Indian bustard 
(Knpodofcis EdwardsuJ is sometimes found, hut rarely. The lesser 
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florican (Sypheotiilfcs ftLfrilus) is tolerably common, coining in at the 
first fftll of rain. At times it is rather dangerous to eat them, owing 
to their fondness for feeding on the blisterfly. They are very easily 
droppedj a single pellet knocking them down at very long distances. 
Both the grey and painted partridge (Ortygomis ponticereana and 
Fraiicolinus pietus) are common, The grey quail (Coinmix communis) 
is a winter visitor, coming in November and leaving in March. 
It is not so plentiful as it is in northern Gnjanit* Idle rain or 
black-breasted quail (Goturnis commandelien) remains all the year 
round. Of the other quails* three have been noticed. Ferdicilia 
crythrorhyuchu is believed to be found eonictimc.^ but specimens 
have not yet been properly identified, Perdicubv asiatica, or the 
rock bush-quaitj is common f and so is Turnix dussmmerii, the larger 
bustard quail. Of rock-grouse the only one that has been observed 
ifl Pterocles oxustns* the commonest Indian variety, which is mot 
with whenever there are extensive sandy plains. The painted rock- 
grouse (Pterocles fasciatns) will probably be obtained in the hills on 
the eastern frontier. Pea-fowl are found wild in the forests of tho 
M&ndvj sub-division, and in a semi-domesticated state in the out¬ 
skirts! of in any villages and towns ill the plain country. The red 
spur-fowl (Galloperdix spsdicens) and the grey jungle-fowl (Gallus 
sonne rath) are also found in the forests to the east of the district. 
The green pigeon (Crocopns elilortgastcr) is common in the plains 
towards the north, feeding principally on the fruit of the banyan tree. 
A rare cold-weather visitant is the demoiselle crane (Anthropoides 
virgo), and probably tho common crane (Gnu cinerea) will also be 
idontided at a future time. In the list of game birds, the spoonbill 
[Plutalea leucorodia}, tho bittern (Qotanrus stellaris*}, and the stone 
plover or bastard florienn ((Ediciieums crepitans) may also be included., 
but they are seldom thought worth shooting. On the whole, small 
game in the Surat district is not so plentiful as it is further north, 
around KuWn and Ah in edit bud, or in the tract south of Deesa. 

Though there are no regular fresh-water fisheries in the district, 
fish are found in most of its rivers and in some of tho larger ponds. 
They are caught in the rivers all the year round, but chiefly during 
tho rainy months and in the beginning of tho cold weather (June— 
November)* The fishers belong tq two classes, Mfhhhttt, or fishers by 
profession, who fish generally for retail gale, and Dubl&s and other 
aboriginal castes, who fish for their own consumption. Except in the 
Tiipti, where baited hooks are used, fish arc caught almost entirely 
by nets. The fishgrs seldom succeed in netting large fish, though 
several of the ponds, and., among the rivers* at least tho Tapti, are 
known to contain fish of great, size. As a rule, fishers have to be con¬ 
tent with the fry which come up in May and September, and are 
caught indiscriminately, There are said to be no private rights in 
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lialioriF.fi, nor does lhi? State derive any rent or revenue from thin 
source* The Sural salt-water fisheries are of more importance tliuu 
its river foil cries, and employ a fleet of 825 boats* Of these, two-thirds 
nre canoes, and the nest fishing boats of from two to eight tons 
burden. Near the mouth of the T&pti, in the open sen "between 
Duma* and Bhimpor, arc the a take-nets which supply the .Surat 
market. South of tins, off the mouths of each of the river^j—the 
Turaa, Ambika, and Auronga,—an? rows of stake-nets, In the P&rdi 
sub-division stakes are placed in the open sea, opposite tbo villages 
of Umarsari and Diiugri. The Gsh caught at these places is chiefly 
salted, and either sold or bartered at the weekly fairs held in the in. 
tenor. Oysters arc found at Kolak, in the P4rdi sub “division. Some 
of the beds are situated at the mouth of the Kohik river, and some 

8 OD ff njeky banks, 1 he oysters uro left entirely to their natural 
growth. 


CHAPTER III. 


POPULATION. 

^ *he^ cenatis returns of 1822 the total population 
il (ho district exclusive of Mnndvi, at that time an independent state, 
was 454,431 scjulo. Deducting the figures lor Mawlvi the census 
returns for 1872 give fi total population uF558,720 Bouts, or nu in- 
creoso in fifty years of 22*94 p Br cent. 1 * * Details of the census of 1846 
ore available. But the results of this enumeration were not at the 
uue considered trustworthy j and ns only five years later a second 
census was taken, it seems best to limit comparisons to the particu¬ 
lars recorded for 1851 and 1872. 

According to the census or 1851 the total population of the dis- 
rict was 490,684 souls, or 332*44 to the stinaro mile : the Hindus 
numbered 433,267, or 8794 percent; theMimlmdns 46,608, or 946 
per cent; the Pfirsis 12,633, or 0-57 per emit; or otherwise eight 
Hindus to each Musalmiin, and three Musalmdna to each Find. 
1 here wro beside# 3 {(] Christian b. 

Tho census Of 1873 gives a total population of 607,087 souls, or 
th( i ®q«»™ mile. Of these, 541,738 were Hindus, 52,157 
Musalmfins, 1-.841 Piirsis, 334 Christians, one Jew, two Sikhs, nine 
I rnbmo^j nml fir® others not included in any of the above classes. 
_ _ L ® Hindu inhabit Ant# on the total popolaiion ia 

™ " * of ™* Mns<dm£n 8-50 ; rmd of the Pars! 2*1 l * or about ten 
iLmdus to each MugsliMn, and four Musalmun# to each Farsi The 
|HTcentago of male* on tho total population is 501 % and of females 
is 4^ 88. 

From the following statement, which, in tabular form, contrasts tho 
results of these two enumeratbnB, it would seem that in the twenty- 
™ J®*™ Iwtwoen 1851 and 1872 tho population advanced from 
493,684 to 667,087, or an increase of 23*22 per cent. During tho 
same time houses have increased from i 08,579 to 137,613, or 20*73 
per cent; ploughs from 39,941 to 40,013, or 10 77 per cent; and carts 
from LD,UU7 to 3:^477, or 11’73 percent. Under tho Iieud of agrienl- 
tural bvO'Stock tho statement allows, in the number of oxen, an in¬ 
crease from 118,950 to I 44,546, or n rise of 21 4 5J per cent; in that of 
™ Wfl from 93,443 to 105,397, or of 12 79 per cent; in that of buffaloes 
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from 69,184 to 82,482* or of 10 22 per cent ; and in that of sheep 
and goats from 85,298 to 93,727, or of 9'SS per cent. In the number 
of horse* nbne there is a foiling off from 1*072 to 970, or of 3'95 
per cent:— 

Cwlrt&ted Statement o/ thz Pap&tatim of the Sural District 
1852 and 187* 
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The following tabular statement gi?ea for tiio year 1872 detail* of 
the population of each sub-division of the district according to re¬ 
ligion, age, and sest 
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From the above statement it npperira that the number of Rind a Propnritnn nf bujS« 
malea was in 1872, 272,218, or 50 25 per cent of the entire Hindu tc fccniJca. 
population; Hindu females numbered 26^,620* or 49"75 per cent; 

MuaaLmin maleu numbered 25,1354* or 49 r 57 per cent* and iluaultiui.il 
ft 705—7 
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frmn\f!s 26,303, Or SO'43 per cent of the total Musalmdn population. 
Of 12,8 t L Parkis* 5 r 972 s or 46"61 per cent, were mulea, and ti P B69 T or 
53 40 per cent, females* 

The number of iusanes in the district is returned at 103 mules, 
4S feuinl'.ra ; total 1 SI. or 0'02 per cent of the whole population. Idiots, 
266 males, 172 females; total 438, or 007 per cent. I leaf and dumb 
515 males, 316 females ; total S31, or 0 13 per cent. Blind, 535 males, 
585 femuh s ; total 1,120, or <H8 per cent. Lepers, 390 males, 139 
females ; total 679, or O'UO per cent of 607,087, the entire population 
of the district. r 


The following tabular statement gives the number of the members 
of each religions class of the inhabitants according to sex at different 
Bgea, with, at each stage, the percentage on the total population of 
the same sex and religion. 1 he columns referring to the total popn- 
lemon discard tlio distinction of religion bub retain the difference of 
Bex 
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According to occupation the census returns for 1872 divide the 
whole population into seven class 05 :— 

L — Persons e eh ployed under gotcmmgtit p nr mnmdpfk1 r *r other local aulhorU 
t\us t numbering in nil 7 p 87&*ciils ? or 12& percent of the entire population. 

TL—Profesgional parsons, 0p2&6 p or I 03 i^r cent. 

Ill,—PoraOUs in servitor [^rfwrmiyg para t.]] ill offices, 9,210, or 1-J51 per cent 

1V T —Persons engaged in ngricolture and with animal*, 178 ? &u7, or 29'4G per 
cent 

V,—Persons engaged in coniinerco and Lrado, 7*798, or 1-28 per cent. 

YJ+—Fcficnti employed in mechanical arte, ujahufiictur^, ami engineering 
flperatiotrt* &ud engaged m the sale of nrlideii mamifftcturcdj or otherwise 
prepnoed for consumption, 74^78^ or Ji'23 per cent 

YII.—Miscellaneous persona not closed otbnrwUe—(a) wire* 90,449 And 
children 209,929* in all 30O,;lGEh or 49 *10 per cent ; and [b) lui'^etiaowu 
persons 22*09 b or 3 J 72 par cent—total 322*97^ or per cent 1 

The general chapter on the population of GojurSt includes such 
information na is available regarding the origin* customs, and condi¬ 
tion of the people of Surat. The following details show the strength 
of the different caster and racers as far as it was ascertained by the 
census of 1872,* 

Under the head of Enlhmans came, exclusive of sub-divisions* 
forty-three divisions, with n strength of 49*091 souls (males 26*304, 
females 23|687)i or 018 per cent of the total Hindu population. Of 
the Brdhnmns, the Ana via Brahmans* in number 26,153, or 52 31 per 
cent of the whole Brahman population* are the most prosperous 
agriculturists of the district, owning good houses and cattle* and cult!- 


1 Mi note details n[ each of tin** tnnin will be found in the 1ST2 CVeihli* 

Eoport, v«|. It, pagw 23 ti- 2 l>j. The cl&nitfcatioil nf ovcupatioEia there adopted U 
■» minis Is that, to dialing Utah between the different Hukdiviaiutu, m|Uirea consider- 
able intelligence and fkill well aa great care, Tho fallowing imitaBcca,, token 
Entirely from dAW VI, (mechanic* and fcuan u fiictumi*)* would mm-us to Jihow thru tbo 
Sunil netiaun cfiJaipikrg were unequal To this part of their work. Maker* of *fllt* 
nf whom there are probably mere than 3 a SKMl adult* (collector of salt revenue, 
dated 2ilh March lATtl. am returned at 35; pottery of whom there are over $,000, 
at S5; and worker! in leather at 9fHP, instead ol about 7.04)0. Agai 11 h manufacturer! nf 
indigo, of whom tberoia mt eue Sn the district are entered at 107; m ms uf&ctu rcra of 
iitL, 11 T whom there are none, at SI ; grtd-WMlhare* . of whom them *r* none* at 37 ; 
and a word ami gnu mnkera, of whom Uieto am very few, nt 273. Instead of repnlh 
liabiug these detail^ a apccial occupation statement haa, under the orders ofCovern, 
ment, Iwen prepared from the original enumeration return*, for Hindu* -a* cute 
is, with fev clcEntiona, a guide to occupation— can to only i* given ; but in the ea*e of 
TJnialmAna andPjLrai*, their distribution among the main branches of Labour haa 
been shown- 
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rating the better varieties of crops. At the beginning of the present 
century some of the An Avia BnlhmanSj under the name of des&ii t 
held a high position as farmers of the land revenue^ 

^ Under the bead of writers came three classes Bmhma-Kshatria 
C& 36 ), KAyastha ( 9 S 4 ) f and Parbbtia ( 2 - 11 ), with a total strength of 
L 7 U 1 sunk (males 845 * females 9 J ft), or U "32 per cent of the total 
Hindu population* 

Under the bond mercantile, tradings and a hop-keeping classes., 
came 18*939 WainiAs, belonging to sixteen divisions; 5,935 MarwAri 
Shravak^ of two divisions; 3*584 Gujar&ti ShrAvaksj belonging to four 
divisions; and 1,476 BhatiAe and Liuvamk,—giving a total strength 
of 29,931 bquIei (niale^ 13 , 987 * females 15 P 947 ), or 5'49 per cent of 
the total Hindu population, The chief occupation of the HArw&ri 
8 hrAvak^ is that of rural money-lenders Some detail? of their con¬ 
dition and practices are given below in the chapter on capital. 

Under the head of cultivators came four classes* with a total 
strength of 00,441 souls (males 29 , 372 , female® 31 , 06 $), or 1109 
percent of the whole Hindu population , 1 Of these, 47 ,157 (males 
£ 2 , 403 , females 24 , 004 ) were Kanbis; 8,439 (males 4 , 433 . females 
4 , 000 ) Rajputs; 4,103 (males 2 , 192 , females 1 , 911 } Kdchhma ; and 742 
t ™ 11 , females 458 ) Mtdb, The Kan bis are not, as in Kaini, 
the highest cultivating cla*^ As far as wealth and position go, t hey 
niiik second to the Amirla or BhdtheltL lirubmaii!), Nor among 
Surat Knnbia does the division into Pdliddre, or village shnrchold- 
ets, a nd Ka a his, or o rdinnry cu 1 ti valors, p revniL Res ides tigricu I lure, 
Kanins are engaged inmaney-tending, trade, weaving, and a few in the 
tniitmmctnrp of vermilion. In Jalulpor and Bardoii U found n sub¬ 
division of this class known ns Mntia Kruibis. These men are follow- 
era of the MusnimAn saint whose tomb is at Pirdna, near Ahuic daUd. 
As regards their cos toms nod their way of living, they are still 
Hindus. Though, ns a farmer, he is inferior in skill/ there is nothing 
in the dress or habits of the cultivating Rajput to distinguish him 
from a Kanin. The KAchhius sell vegetables, and the Malls (lowers. 

.Of mQnufft cturera there were five classes, with a strength of 
20,801 souls (males 10 , 843 . females 0 , 001 ), or 3-81 percent of the total 
Hindu population. Of these, 0,705 (males 4 . 941 , females 4 , 704 ) were 
1 ? (?a I vera °* ailk cotton; 8,598 (males 4 , 344 , females 
4 , 2 o 4 J (rbanchis, ofl-pressera; 1,188 (males 830 , females 858 ) Bhfiv- 
aira, cahco-pnnters; 1,078 (males 604 , females 474 ) UhhipAs, 
catenae rera ■ and 235 (males 124 , females 111 ) GalMrfe, dyers. 

Of artisans there wot© seven classes, with a total strength of 
30,565 souls (males 15 , 279 , females 15 , 286 ), or 561 per ecuf of the 


of tW wT tbe *"■*»' ha found under t]» head ■* ration 
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total Hindu population. Of these, 5*926 (males 3,373, female® 2,553) 
were Son is, gold mid silver smiths ; 7,871 (males 4,036, females 
3,835} Suth a rs, carpenters}1,342 (males 479, females 803} KaiiiSjlnis, 
coppersmiths; 791 {males 310, females 154} K ad ins, bricklayers ; 
129 (males 49, females SO) SaMts, masons ; 2,939 (males 1,530, 
females 1,109) Unbars, blacksmiths} 5,461 (males 2,478, females 
2*983} Kumblnirs, potters; and 6,103 (liftles 2*994, females 3,109) 
Uai jipj tailors. 

Under the bead of bards r songsters, and actors, came throe 
classes, with a total strength of 555 souls, or O'10 per cent of the 
whole Hindu population* Of these, 412 (malts 127, females 285) were 
Rhtits, bards, and CMmns^ genealogists; 98 [males 92, females 0) 
Bbaw&yfe, strolling comedians ; and 45 (males 38, females 7) Ghand- 
rups p songsters* 

Of personal servants there were three classes, with a total strength 
of 5,395 souls, or 0*99 per cent of the total Hindu population. Of 
these, 3,851 [males 2,143, female* 1,703) were Ha jams, barbers} 1,485 
(males 688, females 797) Dhohhis, washermen; and 50 (males 33, 
females 2d) Bhistis, water-drawers. 

Of herdsmen and shepherds there were three classes, with a total 
strength of 7,039 souls, or 1 L 4Q per cent of the total Hindu popula¬ 
tion. Of these, 6,689 (in ales 3,665, females 3,024) were BharwiSds; 
730 {males 867, females 363} Kab&ris; and 220 (males 74, females 
146 ) A'hm, 

Of fishei-fl and aailors there wore three classes, with a total strength 
of 20,749 souls {males 8,568, females 12,181), or 3'8l per cent of 
the whole Hindu population. Of these, 5,887 (males 2,4^1 j females 
8,406) were Kh&rwis, seamen ; 639 (males 247> females 392) Bhois; 
and 14,223 (males 5,840, females S.383) JUchhis, Besides their re* 
gnlar occupation as fresh-water fishers, the Bhois are engagjed as 
pal tiuqnin-bearers; the KhiVnvaSj tvs tili-tumers as well ns sailors} 
and the Macbbia* as flab-sellers as well as boatmen. During the rainy 
season men of all these classes, to a limited extent, act as cultivator®. 

Of labourers and miscellaneous workers there were fourteen classes, 
with a total strength of 92,666 souls (nudes 49,257, females 43,349), 
or 17*09 per cent of the whole Hindu population. Of those, 78,651 
(males 41 ,S65, females 36,786) were Kolia; 5,088 (males 2,589* 
female® 2 ? 499) Goins, rice-pounders ; 2,214 {males 1,266, females 948) 
Marathi! s; 3,133 (mules 1.620, females 1,513) Bhandtiris. teddy- 
drawers; 126 (males 86, females 40) llajbhards, makers of the 
warp, rdj ; 268 [males 162, females 106) Concilia, labourers; 1*009 
(males 648, females 361) Wtighns* fowlers and hunters; 883 (males 
439, females 444) RAvoJia, cotton-tapO-moiers; 452 (males 228. 
females 221) Bfa£dbhnnjAs r grain-pnrehors ; 373 (males IG2, females 
211) Kamalms, makers of blankets, Mmti ; 219 (males 93, females 
126) Wanafuris, or bamboo-splitters ; 51 (males 19* females 32) 
Thnaliis, makers of iron nails ; 23 (males 12, females 11) Points, 
beggars; 40 (males 24, female® 16) QdhSs, diggers; and 76 (males 42, 
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Females 34) miscellaneous, Tie Kolb differ both in features and 
manners From the aboriginal tribes of the district. They rank above 
the other Hindu labouring- classes, and, in intelligence, manners, and 
way of living, are in no way inferior to the me in Lera of the artbun 
Ona Koli family in Surat have acquired wealth n_s money- 
lend era; and in the service of government u Koli, as a supervisor of 
public works, receives a yearly salary of £240 [Its. 200 a month). 
As cultivators the lahibda, or indigenous, Kolis rank next to the 
-KnhbiB. rhey ora h»d-working and pos ses moderate resources. On 
the other li?ind, many of the Kolis arc in very poor circumfttanees, and 
fliitne of them are to bo found among the hdlin, or hereditary servants 
of the Anfivla Brahms ns. Besides following their regular occupation 
ol nee-pounding, some of the Golds are artisans, and a few are weavers 
of brocade and silk cloth. Under the head of Mamtlub, men of seve¬ 
ral castes, engaged chiefly ns domestic servants, messengers and 
labourers, are included. Besides drawing toddy, the Bhatidans work 
as labourers aud cultivators. 


, Q ^a- OTlg ? n ^ l1 !™ WCre 115110 classes, with a total strength of 
180, iD/ souls (males 89,800, females 90,307), or 33 07 par eent of 
™ » H,nd “ popcorn Of these, 69,750 [mules 33,360, females 

22 ’* m ' females 22,563) Dhon- 
dids ; 29,923 (moles lo,S39, females 14,034) Chodhrds ; 18,449 (males 

^V 1 ? “St*W 4,098, females 4,14:1) 

Gamins; 5,885 (males 3,102, females 2.733) Bkils ■ 1 7-?3 

1 , 002 , females 726) Kukna;819 (males * 21 , fLalT398) Wnftft 
and 94 (males 51 females 43) Kfthoffife. Of the Condition of this 
class of the population sumo details are given in chapter VII. 

rt *7 0 ^ rk T f w ® 6 two claases > "ritli a total strength 

« 7 ft? s ? uls ([n ? b ? * >2V2 > female8 3,713), or 1‘4G per cent of The 
total Hindu population. Of these, 4.860 (males 2,137, females 2 373) 

ZtZ few' 8 f oe ' mAke ™ = and 3,095 (males 1,755, females 1,840) 
were khalpis tanners. Under the head of Moehb came three subdi¬ 
visions,—the ClKinlagura, or spanglc-makera j the Dhalgure, or shield- 
makers; and the Dabgars, or drum-makers. 

Of depressed castes,—those whose touch b considered by Hindus 
a pollution —there were four, with a total strength of 31 643 =«„u 
<u,»!m 15,380 fvinalro 16 , 26 ,), « 5-81 p e , Mot Sf“£ *b„l, m°du 
population Of these, 080 (males 341, females 244) were Gorudia 
priests to the Dhera ; 29,375 ( males 14,143, females 15,232 ) Dliera 
sweepers; ,626 (males 870, females 756) Bhangbs/scaremrera • 

TL 1 nhSriff? 6, ! eU,fllc5 31} . Mb4ps f ? r nepers from the Deccan' 
Th., Dhcra of Surat are an active and intelligent set of men. Uanv 

of the m are employed by Europeans as butlere, grooms, and house 

kZl/.t “J in °»» «>f the government offices 

in Bombay a man of this class draws as a clerk a salary of £72 1 

year (Ka, GO a month). As the work of removing the night-soil b 

P 0 .°P ,Q <i f that da 5 ?, the condition of the BhfnguSs of 

”£2 feumt has ^proved since the introduction of nmnXpa 
conservancy arrangements. ’P 1 * 1 

Devotees and religious mendicants of various names—Bruhmadidris, 
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Wairfigis Goa4i3 ; Sadhus, and Jogis—numbered 1,587 (mnlea 1.097. 
females 490), or 029 per cud: of the entire Hindu population. 

Of the total Hua&lmtin population of 52,157 souls, 21,260 wen? re- 
turned as settled in Somt city, 4,117 in Olpid, 3,888 in Maadvi, 

?i! ora3lj :Jj03 ° m 3,449 ill Jaldlpor, 5,285 iu McBi{ini “' 

Chikhli, 3,592 m Buis fir, and 1,422 in Piirdi. With the excep¬ 
tion of the Uohoras of both classes, the ordinary Surat M oilmans 
are generally in a depressed state, Iu government service they act 
chiefly as messengers and policemen. The cultivating Bohorja for 
the most part Siimiis by religion, are found chiefly in the northern 
Bttb-divisions, 1 he town or trading Bohtnds, who number 4,577souls 
nave their head-quarters in Surat, where their chief priest, the JluUa 
^ahet) rtisides, Exclusive of females 16,982 and children 16,857— 
in all 33 069, or 83'45 per cent of the Musnlnuin population,—tho 
male adult population [18,494) was engaged in 1872 ill the following 
professions : [I) persons engaged in government or other service I J24- 
l-I professional persons, 847; (3) persons in service, or performing 
personal offices, 1,406; (4) persons engaged in agriculture, 4 084 - 
P' Persons engaged in commerce or trade, 1,472 j (6) persona engaged 

perTon^rSo^ “ d u,auufact[irea ' e > *65 j (?) miscellaneous 

Of the total Pilrst population of 12.811 sonls, 6,500 were settled in FW, 
Snmt city, 1,084 in Olpud, 3o3 m Mundvi, 1,575 i„ Chords:', 357 in 
.Hnrdolj 250 in Jaldlpcr, 240 in Chikhli, 974 in Balsar, and 1,018 
in I’tirdi. As & rule, the Surat PfiraLs are educated and well-to-do 
Exclnaiveof females 4,321 and children 4,743,—in all 9,064, or 70-68 per 
cent of the Parn population,—the male ndult population (3,794) w as 
in 18. l engaged in the following professions: (1) persons engaged 
in government or other service, 110 ; (2) professional persons, 389; 

[3j persons in service or performing personal offices, 392 ; (4) persons 
engaged m agriculture, 645; (5) persons engaged in commerce and 

““5f 1 i8 J l- } engaged in mechanical arts and manufactures, 

J and (7) miscellaneous persona, 72 L 

Sfetonenf tftorri«y the Strength of the difermt Hindu Soeti. 
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From this statement it would seem that of the totnl Hindu n 0 pu- 

lntrnn tho Waishnavs numbered 181,137, or 3*45 percent,* theShaiva 
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47*383, or 875 per cent; the mixed classes 301,826, or 55'71 per 
cent; and tlse Slmivnkti 11*332, or 2 03 per cent. 

The Musalmati population belongs to two scot?, Sunni and Shift ; 
the former numbered 47,713 soul*, or 31'43 percent of the total 
Musaliutin population* and the latter 4,438, or 8*51 per cent. The 
Persia am divided into two classes, ftliiihrmshuhi and Kfldim; the 
number of the former was 11,304, or 93 r 17 per cent., and that of the 
latter 877, or 683 percent. In the total of 334 Christians, repre¬ 
sentatives of five sects are included. Of these, 140, or 41 '92 per cent* 
were Protestant? ; 98, or 2fb34 per cent. Human Catholics; 3 were 
Armenians ;and 98, or 28 + 74 per ccut p Native Christinas, Among Pro¬ 
testants 3d were Fre&bytermnii, and 44 Episcopalians, Other reli¬ 
gions were represented by nine Bnihnios, two Sikhs, and one Jew. 
Besides these, live persons, under the head ,r oil others/ 1 remained 
unclassified* 

With the exception of the townspeople of Surat (107,149), 
Buk£r (11,813), and Hander 110,280)*—a total strength of 128,712 
souls, or 2120 per cent of its entire inhabitants,—the population of 
the district, according to the census returns of 1872, lived in villages 
with, on an average, a population of 780'31 souls. Exclusive of 986 
hamlets, there were 776 inhabited slate and alienated villages, giving 
an average of 0*49 villages to each square mile. Of the whole num¬ 
ber of villages there were 150 with less than 200 inhabitants, 290 
with from 200 to 500, 204 with from 500 to 1,000, 92 with from 
1,009 to 2,OOOj 17 with from 2,000 to 3,000* and 14 with from 3,000 
to 5*000. Of towns w ith a population of more than 10,000 souls 
there were three. As regards the number of booses, there was in 
1872 a total of 137,613, or, on an average, 86 65 houses to each square 
mile, showing, a* compared with 108,573 the corresponding total iu 
1851* an increase of 26 73 per cent. Of the total number 19,737 
houses, lodging 93,711 persons, or 15-34 per ceait of the entire 
population, at the rate of 4*74 souls to each house, were buildings 
with walls of stone or fire-baked brick, and w ith roofs of tile, cement, 
or sheet inm. The remaining 117,876 booses, accommodating 
513*376 persons, or 81'56 per cent* with a population per boom of 
4'35 souls, included all buildings covered with thatch or leaves, or 
whose outer walls were of mud, or of bricks dried only by the son. 

Except in the Mandvi inib-division, where the villages are for llie 
most part only settlements of the aboriginal tribes, the organ mi lion 
of village communities is the sumo throughout the St* rat district. 
In regularly established communities the village servants belong to 
two cteffl: (i) those useful to government ; (ii) those useful to^the 
village community. Under the first head comes 1, the village bead- 
man, or jhfM ; 2, the village accountant, or Mali; 3, the village peon, 
or Aavdfdar; 4, the watchmen, wat&vrts M iimrtanifi 3 or rttklu i, who carry 
remittances of treasure* and do miscellaneous revenue and police 
work j and 6, the ciAcrtfj who, in addition to scavenging, perform 
police duty. Except the taldH and AutviJtZdr, who receive only 
money* village servants arc paid either in cash, or kincb or in both. 
In the Surat district, unlike the districts of northern QiijarAtj 
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there are very few hereditary village headmen* Under the second 
head come: 1, the village pries t, ghdmoi and bbit; 2 P the village 
astrologer^ jothi ; 3, the purdni, who reads and expounds the snored 
books; i F the umlb, hgi. Or fakir, for the Musa!mdus;5 P tha bar¬ 
ber, or h&ji&m ; 6, the carpenter or si^Mr; 7, the blacksmith, or 
UMr; S t tbo potter, or hmbhar ; 9, the a hoe-maker, or tnochi; 
I0 t the tanner, or khdtpa; 11, the water-drawer, k&xio or hamido 
hknirmr; 12, the washerman, or dhobhi ; 13, the who sup¬ 

plies water to travellers; and M, the tailor, or ia-rji* 

Every village has its headman, its a-ceouiitantj its messenger, its 
priest, and its dhera, 1 The extent to which any village supports the 
other members of the complete staff depends on its size and its 
distance from other largo villages or conn try towns. The barber, 
the potter, and the tanner am commonly found ; tho others only in 
large villages- In villages inhabited only by families of abori¬ 
ginals* except the headman, who, as a rule, belongs to one of the 
aboriginal tribes, the accountant and the village peon, there are no 
village servants. In other villages the headman is either u Hindu, by 
caste a Kanbi, An&vla or Bhnthula Brahmnn, or Koli; a Musaliu&n,, 
or a B£rsi. As a rule the population of Surat villages includes some 
families of Mnsalmfins or Farsi s, as well as Hindus of several castes 
and tribes. The only exception is in the case of the Rhil and 
Chodhra villages, found chiefly in the Mdndvi sub-division, where the 
whole population generally belongs to ono claas* A few of tho 
Surat villages arc enclosed by hedges of prickly-pear, but none of 
them are walled + Occasionally a rich man, in honour of some high 
domestic festival, feeds the whole village. But this is unusual. The 
invitations are generally confined to the families who belong to the 
same caste ns the entertainer. In many cases nrliznns receive from 
tho other villagers a yearly allowance of grain. But this ay stem has 
in great measure been replaced by cash payments. Few of the 
Surat village nrtizans nro men of any skill in their craft* Mast of 
them would find it difficult to compete with the better trained work¬ 
men of the larger towns- Further details of the position and duties* 
of the different classes of village servants will be found in the Broach 
Statistical Account. 

During tho first half of the present century, from about 1810 to 
1S50, in consequence of the decline of its trade and importance, 
large numbers of tho people of Surat left their homes, and, in 
search of employment, went to Bombay. These emigrants belonged 
both to the town and the country population,, but came chiefly from 
the city of Surat, They were of all classes and occupations. Of 
ILndus the greater number were traders, towns men of the Wfinia 
and Shravak castes. But, beside* merchants, many artisans, and con¬ 
siderable numbers of the depressed classes, chiefly of the Dher caate, 
both townsmen and from the villages, left Surat in search of em¬ 
ployment. QE MusaLurfna many of the trading Bnhora townsmen, 
chiefly ShiAa, followers of the Mnlla S&lieb* and of Parais> both townar- 


1 TLt iccountuit ud the village pton, have Ntttttijm charge of mom than one 
Village 
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people and mn,ny from NavFiri and other rural parts where the 
Pars muster strong, merchants and artizans, especially weavers acid 
ship-builders, left burnt for Bombay. As regards their connect ion 
with Surat, these emigrant a belong to three classes:!, those who 
have established themselves permanently in Bombay and severed 
their connection with Surat; ii H those who have settled in Bombay, 
but still look upon Surat as their koine, and on all great domestic 
occasions, to celebrate a marriage or to hold a ceremony in honour 
of the dead, visit Surat ;aud in, (hose whose men only live in Bombay 
and at intervals come to burnt to vim. their families. A consider¬ 
able number of Parsis, some Mailmans, and a few Hindu traders* 
belong to the first class. But of the Hindus and Musa!mane, the 
greater number belong to the second class, keeping up a connection 
with Surat, Those among whom the men only go to Bombay, leaving 
their families in Surat, belong to two classes s i, men of good position 
who are in Bombay, either for their education, in sea re b of cm ploy- 
*nont, or as clerks; and ii p the members of the depressed classes w ho, 
engaged in Bombay as servants, find it more convenient to leave 
their families behind them in Surat. Among Musalmans the trad¬ 
ing Brihorfc, both of the Sunni and SHa sects, go great distances for 
purposes of trade. The Mulluor Sliia Bohords of Sorat, leaving their 
families in Surat, visit, and sometimes settle for several years in, 
China and Sin in. The Sunni Bohor&s of Binder go westwards as 
Faros Mauritius, and east wards to Burmah, Siam, Rangoon, and China. 
Among the seamen there are some, chiefly Muaalmins of Bander, 
who not only go to Siam, Rangoon* and L-hinftj but take employment 
in ships Railing to Europe, aud in some cases remain for Several 
months in England 

Other dosses of the population, who move from place to place, 
are the wandering tribes nod the carriers. Of the wandering 
tribes found in the Surat district some account ia given hi the 
chapter on the population of Gujar/it, Of carriers, though their 
number and importance have, since the introduction of the railway,, 
much decreased, there are still two classes of some consequence,-- 
the WanjfafiB, or pack-bullqck-d rivers, and the Ndgoria, a class of 
Musalnmu cart-men. Finn Sly, of the aboriginal tribe?, many of 
whom at the time of the introduction of British rule were of very un¬ 
settled habits, most are now permanently established in villages. 
Only among the rudest, tribes near the eastern frontier, and occasion¬ 
ally in other parts when too closely pressed by their creditors, do men 
of this class leave their homes and pass beyond the borders of the 
district* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AGRICULTURE, 

Agriculture is the most important industry of the district, sup- 
porting 3H4j9-l 9 persona, or 55‘1E pur cent of the entire population. * 1 * 3 

The soils of tho district, all more or less alluvial in character, belong 
lor agricultural purposes, to three chief classes,—the black or cotton 
soil, called kAH; the light soil called per# f; and the bt'ttir, a soil uniting 
the characteristics of the black and light varieties. Besides in the 
01 pad sub-division, where it is most common, two broad belts of 
black soil run through the district, OF tliese, one passes along the 
sea-coast, the other through the Pardi and Chikhti sub-divisions near 
the foot of the eastern hills* Hot wren these two belts of black soil, 
the light, or gorut, aud the medium, or hc-sur, varieties are chiefly 
found. Light, or gorat, is commonest near the banks of the Tapti, 
Ainbika, and Aurangu rivers. This is the richest seal of the district, 
producing, in rapid succession, tho most luxuriant crops* Patches, of 
the medium, or bemr, considered a good and productive soil, are to 
be found in almost every part of tho district. Each oE the three 
chief classes of soil are again divided into several varieties. Under 
the general name of black are included, besides tho ordinary black, or 
hUi, the inferior black, or -moHtt; tho gritty-black, or hili kokra; and 
a soil called kkAuiporaity which , under the in ft nonce of ruin, opens 
into » number of small holes. Under the general name of light are 
included, besides the ordinary jomf, a rich yellow soil called let 
found on the banks of rivers, and a sandy variety called ratal, a soil 
of little value. Under the general name of medium* or hvmr t come 
varieties known a.s Ati(h'uiAH f or kd.ukrtW'Ui, soils more or less charged 
with lima Besides the different varieties included under some one 
of the three uuun classes there are, of peculiar soiLs along the 


1 Tk Em U 4-i! [331 A* 3 0) is nimio op of the following i Lfce mis 

1, Adott ui:l]i-h gngwd in. ciL't'iirHItun a* per cojusuh of IS72 ... 103,21*9 
Wives of dicta OflJcnUted fm ttu: of iht pirnpurtioii 

illi" 1 • ait adult fcmjdc jh■l-ii I ■ tii on of tile ■!istrict to 

tlio total * 4 nlt ratio population . . IHKS 3 G 

3. CUildrua of L in-i 2 deiUHU 1 !! on i& uuukr bmi« ... 115,314 


... im.ota 


This cralenl nticvn is decenary hefrimo the CC-nitis returns, including many of the wtunen 
unrftr VII. (misL-eikneona], show total of only 70,57- uudLr ttie ^pudal head adult 
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coast, the marshy lauds known aa khdr and khi}an t and in the 
extreme south of the district, in the Pardi tab-division* tracts 
of land, in character more like the soil of the Konkan than the soil 
of Gujarat™ As compared with other parts of the province, Surat 
is conspicuous for the large proportion which fertile soils bear 
to intrinsically poor soils* Of the entire cu I tumble ares* nine- 
sixteenths is black soil* five-sixteenth a light soil, and two-sixteouths 
medium. 


OiUturstiu Euris. The state, or thdlm, villages of the district contain 1,023,377 acres, 
of which 71*635 acres, or 7 per cent, are alienated* paying only a 
quit-rent to the state, and 213,435 acres* or 20'85 per cent, are 
an arable waste land* including the ares of villagers!tea* roads* rivers* 
reservoirs* and the tracts of salt land, or in the neighbourhood 
of the sea. The total area of state amble land is, therefore, 733*307 
acres, of which 015,682 acres, or 83 40 per cent, are occupied, and 
122,625, or 10 00 per cent* unoccupied. Of this 122,625 acres of 
unoccupied amble Land, 53*423 acres* including homesteads* grazing 
lauds, and open spaces in forest reserves, cannot be taken up for 
cultivation. The total area of unoccupied arable land is, therefore, re¬ 
duced to 63,202 acres* or 9*38 per cent of the total state arable land. 
Of the 615,082 occupied acres, 25,715, or 418 per cent, consist 
of garden land; 531,448, or 86‘82 per cent, of dry crops * and 58,524j 
or d bO per cent* of rice land. Of the rice land 16*159 acres are irri¬ 
gated* and 42,365 acres uuirrigafod* 

Salt rannh Uxnh. The remains of stone buildings in the Olptid sob-division, at a 
spot in the village lands of D&ndi now subject to tidal inundation, 
and farther north in the district of Broach, the ruins of the ancient 
city of GandMr s the site of which is below the present mean sea-level f 
would seem to prove that in somo parts along the eastern shores of 
the Gulf of Cambay the sea has been gaining on the laud. In tliu 
Olptid sab-division two dates* one near the village of Olpad, and 
tho other further south at Burhodhan on the Teua creek, show that 
tho Marti tka government were alive to tho need of restraining the 
advance of the sea. Both these works have* however, long boon 
in ruins, and, with the exception of the construction of a small em¬ 
bankment at Bbogwa, in the 01 pad sub-division, and tho grant to 
villagers of isolated patches of cosily reclaimed land, tho British 
government would seem, till of late years, to have taken no steps to 
protect the cul tumble lands lying along the coast or on tho borders 
of the rivers which fall into tho Gulf of Cambay, 

Flie general question of the drainage and embankment of salt 
marshes appears to have been first taken up about tho year 1864 
when reclamation projects were popular in Bombay, and afterwards 
the result of the introduction of revenue survey operations into 
some of (he coast districts led to the subject receiving at the 
minds of government a larger share of attention than was formerly 
the case. 3 


In his account of the Balsir sub-division* the settlement officer, 
the year 1863-69* reported ** that the sail-water was year by year ste 
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ing along river-beds far back into garden lands, and finding its way 
into springs which had hitherto yielded an unfailing supply of fresh 
water m f that tracts, which some yearn before might bavo been saved, 
were now at the mercy of the sea; and that cultivators were aban¬ 
doning lands, rendered unprofitable by the increasing clouds of salt 
drift blown over them from the opt lying wastes/ 1 Further north 
from Olpfid the same story was repeated. Writing in the year 180$, 
the officer specially employed to examine the salt tracts of the Surat 
district, says: "In the past year, on account of the advance of 
the salt water, 3 GO acres of arable land have been given np by the 
cultivators, and during the past twenty years 100 well a, or more 
than one-sixth of the entire fresh water-supply of the sub-division, 
have become brackish and unfit for use/ 1 
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Under these circumstances government authorized the collector Gnnt of reclamation 
of Surat to invite tenders for the reclamation of the salt wastes iu his Iwe*. 
district, The collector was not to consider himself bound to accept 
the highest tenders, but was to take care that no contract should be 
entered into except with persons possessed of the means of fulfilling 
it, and who, from their character and position, might be assumed to 
intend to carry out their agreement. At the same time the following 
terms were laid down as the most favourable on which government 
were prepared to grant reclamation leases : I. The reclaimed land 
to be held free for ten years. II. Rent at the rate of sixpence (four 
annas) an acre to bo paid for tho following twenty years. IIL Full 
assessment after thirty years. IV. That if half "the area were not 
reclaimed at the end of the first five years, and the whole at the end 
of tho first ten, the concession should be cancelled, the leasee being 
farther liable to a certain pecuniary penalty. 


These: concessions have proved sufficiently attractive to bring 
forward many candidates for the lands in question ; and within the 
last ten years so considerable has boon the oompetitioDj that in the 
Surat district alone 51,0-13 acres, or more than one-half of the 
entire estimated area of roclnimahle salt waste, have been taken on 
lease. The different properties, which vary in extent from 0*850 to 
Sil) acres, have generally been granted on the most favourable terms 
authorized by government, though in tho cose of some of the less 
difficult undertakings something short of the full concession has been 
found to be a sufficient inducement. Energetic measures have in 
some instances been taken to exclude the salt water and bring the 
reclaimed area under cultivation. These have, on tho whole, been 
success fill. But much difficulty Las been found in sweetening tho 
land thus reclaimed. Four methods have been tried: i* flooding with 
sweet water| ii, encouraging the jjrowtb of plants which subsist chiefly 
on salt; iii, the application of lime and other chemical substances; 
and iv, the working in of manure. 

Though light soil is more easily worked than black, yet, to keep Si»of h\Ac^gh el 
the light soil in proper order, so many more ploughing^ and so 
much more cleaning are required that, with the same appliances, 
a much larger area of black soil than of light soil can he cultivated. 
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So much is this the case, that while in light soils a plough of land,— 
that is* as much latid as one pair of bullocks tun properly till, — con- 
tains only nine acres* a plough of cotton land meaiis twenty, and of 
wheat land thirty acres. Eica laud is an exception to this rule, as 
a "plough/ or full sized field where rico is grown, does not usually 
contain more than Eve acres. Tim following statement show a in 
acree the average size of a farm and the average area to each plough 
in each of the sub-divisions of the district: —■ 


CwupLimtitie Btofoment of the tiie of Farms and (he acrf'fttjt of a plough of hind 
** different par tit of the Surat District* 


SIm- 

CbUritH, 

P*HL 

1 Bn air. 

oipid. 

MdeHvi 

jliUlptw 

Cfeflsrdtrai^i. 

Average ftotogo of r&rtAi... 
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The total area of land held for cultivation in the district is re¬ 
turned as parcelled into #8,180 distinct holdings, or Mold* These 
farms* of which the largest is forty-five acres, and the smallest is 
two aores, contain^ on an average, slightly Less than nine acres each. 
The average area under occupation to each plough is 18^1 acres. 
Except under rice or garden cultivation, five acres of black soil would 
be considered n small farm, A peasant bolding only two acres must 
ndd to his income from other sources. In the const villages many 
fishermen and sailors supplement the profits of their regular calling 
by cropping an aura or two of land. A man holding five acres oi 
fresh alluvial loam, o rbMtfia tand, would be considered a substantial 
farmer. Alt his resources might profitably be spent on the high 
culture oF condiments and sugar-cane. In average dry-crop light 
soils no holding of less than nine acres can support a Meant in a 
position of tolerable comfort* 


According to the collector^ administration report for 1874-75* 
thf'. stock in the possession of the cultivators of state, or iMhu 
vilbgcs during that year amounted to 46,674 ploughs, 31,14!* cart/ 
lL7,711 bullocks, 100,21IS cows, 76*461 buffaloes* 1,042 horses, D3 782 
sheep and goats., and 236 asses. 


As the details of processes, crops, and cost of cultivation given 
™ tte generrd chapter on tho agriculture of Gujarat nnp]y to 
Sumt, only a few points of local importune* need be noticed in this 
place. 


The most marked general feature in the cultivation of Surat i 
ho stnkmg contrast between the tillage of the ujfi, or fair, and th 
*?\ or oidtrntow. Tim agriculture of the dark races i 

of the rudegt description. They grow only the coarser kinds o 
grain, raaftL ( F&spalum Bcrobieulatnni) and ud^/i {Eleusine eoracanal 

T heat A TLe ? ^ ve nQ *wfa for weeding or dearin 
the fields* and when the seed is sown they Icmivq their fields, neve 
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returning till, after three or four months, the time for harvest draws 
near. Meanwhile wild mint aud other weeds hare been growing 
apace, anil by Is nr vest time make more show in the field thou the 
crop. ’ When the early, or khatif, harvest is over (Octobei-— Novem¬ 
ber}, they barter their grain for supplies of liquor. They possess 
little or no agricultural stock, and arts the only people who use 
the male buffalo for ploughing and for drawing carta. Jn the 
villages on the eastern f rontier a buffalo and an ox yoked together 
is a"pro&f that the owner is somewhat better off than his neigh¬ 
bour*. Occasionally men of this class, chiefly of the Dhondia tribe, 
are tempted by an An&vla tWhrnim to cultivate 11 little sugar-cane 
in partnership* with him. In such cases the Ami via Hhalimaii, who 
provides the capital, takes the lion’s share of the profits. In tho 
mode of tillage followed by skilled cultivators there ore no points 
of special local interest. Almost all the crops mentioned in the 
provincial chapter on tho agriculture of Gujarfit are cultivated in 
Surat. 


The following details show the extent to which the different 
Varieties of produce were raised in 187-1-75. Of 584,190 acres, the 
total area of land returned as cultivated in that year, 190,054 acres, 
or 32'68 per cent, were fallow or under grass. Of tin 393,586 acres 
under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 24i ,224 acres, or 6- 8- 
per cent, of which 86,448 acres were under rice, ddnger (Gryza estiva)} 
72,521 acres under Jukot (Sorghum vutgare); 21,533 acres under 
wheat, ghau (Triticum mstivum) ; 7,638 acres under hajti (HoIcUb 
•picatus); and 59,084 acres uudermiscellanootLSgrom crops, the chief of 
which were ht&ra (PAspalum scrobiciilntum), occupy ing 43,973 acres; 

(Eleusiue corarana), occupying 18,853 acres; and (PaiUoum 

spicatutfl), occupying l ,2 tSacres. Pulses occupied S l ,683MM>,or 156 8 
percent, of which 19,940 acres were under fw per (Cajanus nidicus) 
and 41 693 acres under miscellaneous pulses, the chief of which were 
udl (Delichos hiblab),occupying 22,925 acres; peas, ,n,t,m a (Pisum- 
Hfttivum), occupy ing 5.484 acres t anid (Phaseotus muugo), occupvmg 
3 275 acres; mag (Phaseolus nnl»itus) p occupying o 3 ilo ftcrea ; h\ng 
(Lathyms sat i ms) * occupy in g 2,803 acres; gu imr (Dol i clios f iabi L i £t)rmi s) > 
Mcnpfincr 2195 acre&i and gmm T chuna (Ckct arietirmin), occupying 
1 232 acres. Qil-fioeds occupied 4$,030 acres, or 10 03 per cent, of 
which 39,200 acres were under castor-oil seed, dtiwk (Ilicinus com¬ 
munis) ; 3,701 acres under faf (Sesamum indicum) j and 138 acres 
under kharmm. Fibres occupied 61,835, or 15 71 per cent, of which 
59,231 acres were under cotton, A«iwe (Gossypium mdtonmj, mid 
2.COl acres under hemp, *an (Cretaluriajuaceo), Miscellaneous crops 
occupied 11,066 acres, or 2 81 per cent, of which 5,658 acres were 
under sugar-cane, serdi (Saccharum officmarunO ; ^68 acres under 
tobacco, famtdAii (Nicotiana tabacum) ; and 4,6 acres tinder raia- 
celkmeous vegetables and fruits. 1 


■ These fliuras ere taken from the ootlectoPe hnzof form Na 17, Tba dimM- 
mbi-v l«.-twecQ 393,S3CS news, the whole me* «Wd under urtufll hjhI t tv it' o n,»ii rt 
auoi of the tftUUof the five included under tin* bead, U due w 

hbe bet that 31.241 jktcj were twice craped. 
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The following statement shows the urea of government assessed 
laud cultivated with crops 1 in 1859-60 and in 1872-73 : _ 

Contrasted OuUteaiim Statement for the yeara IS.70-CO and 1872-73, 
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A comparison W'th the area cropped in the year 1859-60 shows 
runt during the thirteen years ending with 18 72-73 no less than 134,140 
acres of waste land were taken up for cultivation. The most 

bread) h of rice land with an increase 
of u«»,.0o acres, equal to 50 per cent of the former area. Other kinds 
of cereals ami pulses have in the aggregate increased by 103.308 
acres, or 81 per coat. The areas of sugar-cane and tobacco have 
more than doubled. Cotton has increased by 12,423 acres, equal to 
34 per cent of former cultivation. The most remarkable decrease is 
in iw3 breadth of land sown with vegetables and condiments, bet iL 
ia more than balanced b y I9 t 7Gd acres taken np with the cantor-oil 
plant, which boa doubled its former area. Fallow and ftrms kndg 
have increased by 89 per cent. Since 1872-73, owing chiefly to the 
fall m the value of agricultural produce, there has been a decrease of 
9J,444 acres m the area under cultivation. 


**•*»-.... 

tn-ni&r Tikluc of £] 520000 iIE-h 1W 'iv _k - n _* 1 ■ diBtrmt, an e*ti- 
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j on from rivers,reservoirs, and wells, both unbuilt. Chapter IV 

or kacha, and budt or jrfta. The water is distributed either by lifts . — 

ordMkurtx, by leather^bags called rdviio or muuiio, or by Persian 
wheels. Ihe country is abundantly supplied with ponds, wells, and 
springs of water. According to tho statistics of IS73-74 them 
4oTJ'l SS*"* ^Swells vntb steps. 10,013 wells without steps, 
or ponds, and 8G6 rivers, streams, 

or sprrags. This list does not include the unbuilt, or kdcha, wells, of 
which there arc great numbers in nil parts of the district. These are 
BimpJy Iiolea of from ten to twenty-five foot deep, and ubont throe u\ 
dm motor, dug in the alluvial soil, without brick-work or masonry of 
any kind, and each costing, on an average, about £1 (R s . 10). These 
wells last only for one year. When one Mis in, a fresh hole ia dug m 
sotdu other part of the field. Built wells vary considerably in cost. 

An average brick-built well about thirty feet deep, large enough for 
one water-bag, or kos, and fuccd with mortar only on tho water side, 
and with a cement platform and trough, costa about £40 fils. 4001. 
lor purposes of irrigation it ia not necessary that the reservoir 
should retain water during tlio whole year. It is enough if the pool 
covers a toga surface, and ia so situated that the land to bo irrigated 
lies around and slightly below it. In the event of a scanty rain-fell, 
tho cultivator has recourse to his reservoir in September and October, 
and by watering them saves hia early, or khunf, crops. For tho 

?vj“® jf £ t0 ' 0t V rar *' C T°E? ** Plough if the supply of water lasts 
through November and December. So that, except In Ihe cose of 
sugar-cane if the reservoir contains a supply of water to the end of 
Ucc ember, the cultivator is independent so far as his crops are eon- 

8maU cost ^ ^* 0 aboTCl Ascription bio easily made, and at a 

clS°v.“K"fo , ^ 5 ““ 0 01 JcW ’ 0,th “ *“*"«“<■* 'to 

holds tho first place with, in 187-1-75, 86,4*3 acres, or 21 96 TUc*. 
per cent of the total aren. As rice is a very ramonorative crop, 

eulli™ti dapt0d to the 30 '!' Bnd hflb;ta of the people, its 

J 1 ™. considerable attention. Tho area of embanked 

t .r r dunnff tl ? lrtc<J11 J‘ eftre otiding with 1372-73 increased 
narfe^ri 6 P °r ro b rftr ^ the cultivation of rice, tlie different 

SnSw “ULffw oec ?^, tiu} lowing °«ler: Chikhli, Ihirdoli, 
SSLrtKfe Ltghkorserdf, soilis not suited for rico 
, FJ ° . fiE!ld shnl < l(1 «tter of black or red soil. In 

S' 5E .T P^ 1 P T ll0lb 7* well supplied with 

t 1 1 "L r ^ !S. n buj, t^n varieties of rice, varying in price 

irSo disMct ** (RS - W t0 *■ ^ poS, are raised 

1ft7 t^'ra' 7 »**oi r (Helens sorghum), holds the second place witb, in Millet. 

.. . VI' • acres, or 13*52 per cent of the total arm under cul¬ 

tivation. Jutcdr is very extensively grown north of the Tdpti, but is 
ess grown towards the south until, in the sub-divisions of Balsar and 

KJL 1-5 - n ’° 3t maunM by rice, n<UjU, and Wm. 

district™'^ rieB J UiC,ir bnillJ the common food of the people of the 
b ?0$—9 
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Cotton holds the third place with, in 1874-75, 59,234 acres, or 1505 
per cent of the toted area under cultivation. Excepting a few isolated 
shrub* of the Tvarmo-foxpa# {Gossypimu religiosuin) grown in hedges, 
and used in temples for lamp-wicks p the annual of black soil, dr Mia , 
is the only variety of cotton cultivated in Surat* Though to the eye 
no difference in texture or colour is apparent, the cotton of the QIpctd 
sub-division is considered, on the whole, to have a superior staple to 
that produced in the adjoining districts of Broach. Until very 
recently cotton was seldom raised south of the Topti. But its 
Cultivation now [1875) extends about forty miles further south to tho 
hanks of the ri ver Aimingn. „ Beyond too Aurnnga the character of 
the soil and the heavier rain-fall are less suited to the plant, Rica is 
in many cases sown in the same Bold with cotton. The practice has 
this in its favour, that the rice helps to absorb moisture, which in 
excess hurts the cotton plant. The details of the mode and cost 
of cultivation given in the Broach Statistical Account apply to the 
culture of cotton in Sunth In 1349, and again in I 860 and 1867, 
efforts were made by government to improve the cultivation of cotton 
in Surat. These experiments were, in their character ami results, 
m m i hr to those made in the d Is trie b of Broach * A d stalled descript ton 
of them will be found in the Statistical Account of that district- As 
in Gnjarfit cotton can be grown only iu rotation with other crops, 
except as a consequence of the general extension of cultivation, a rise 
in price does not directly affect the area cropped. 

Kodra (Paspalumsorobicnktum) and (Eleusine eorncfina) hold 
the fourth place wiib, in 1874-75, 57,626 acres, or 1469 per cent of 
the total area under cultivation. Kodra and vuigli are consumed by 
the poorest classes, and are extensively cultivated in tho southern 
parls of the district and along the sea-coast. 

Sugar-cane is the staple product of tho garden land, chiefly of the 
Jal&lpor and Balsir sub-divisions. The white or Mauritius cane was 
introduced in 1834-35, and although it requires more water than the 
indigenous red variety, and also suffers more severely from the attacks 
of jackals, tho greater quantity and better quality of the juice it 
yields have made this the favourite variety of sugar-cane. As sugar¬ 
cane flourishes better iu the Surnt district than in anv other part of 
Gujarat, molasses, or <jol t manufactured by the cultivator, forms a 
large item of export to northern Gujarat and Kathiawar . 1 

The castor-oil plant, divvlo, is very extensively cultivated in tho 
southern parts of the district- In 1874-75, 39,200 acres were under 
castor-oil, or 9'96 per cent of the total area under ctdtivntion* The 
oil extracted from this plant is of the greatest purity, and is used for 
burning. It U also, even without refinement, adapted for medicinal 

S Chses. As a rule, the castor-oil plant is not sown by itself, but 
pulse, 

Millet, hajri (Holcus spicatns), belongs to a drier climate, and re¬ 
quires light sandy soil and manure. But little of it is raised in 


1 The export of mnlawA from the mil wav aUtioni §OUth of the Tltpfci amounted in 
1S75 to 5,31111 toEL-p valued At £96,090 <R^ 
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Surat. Tobacco is grown in tho bods and along the banks of rivers, 
though not in sufficient quantities to supply the wants and consump¬ 
tion of the people. It is, therefore, largely imported into the Surat 
district. Of pulses, ttruf (Dolichos bblnb) and watdna (Pisum sativum) 
are extensively produced. 

A point worthy of note in connection with the agriculture of Surat 
is that, in spite of the skill and intelligence of the cultivators, some 
crops well suited to the district are very scantily grown. The chief 
of these are indigo, tobacco, and wheat. All of tlieso crops might, 
it is believed, bo raised with profit. But their cultivation is neglected, 
apparently for no better reason than it has for mauy years been 

UUUSUlll. 

Among the cultivators of tho district, tho Andvla or BMthela 
Brahmans, an activo and inditstrioils class, hold the first place. With 
tho assistance of their hereditary servants, or hiilfo, they give much 
labour and care to their fields. Though they cultivate to a largo 
extent, Kan his do not bold tho same position as they do in northern 
Gujarat, With few exceptions, the Rajputs are eleven]y and careless 
cultivators, h'ext in skill to the hanhis come the indigenous, or 
lalahdtt, Kolia, who, except for their excessive love of liquor, are 
intelligent and hard-working. Those of the labouring and artizan 
classes wbo engage in agriculture are not, as a rule, altogether 
dependent on the produce of their fields. Their mode of tillage ia, 
therefore, often wanting in skill and care. Most of the Huaalmdn 
cultivators belong to the class of Sunni, or country Jlohords, are sturdy 
and industrious men, with whom perseverance makes up for want of 
skill. The few Parsis who engage in agriculture aro said to bo 
industrious cultivators. Mr. Hope, collector of Surat, describes, in 
his administration report for 1673-74, ttiu condition of the people 
“ as far from prosperous. The extraordinarily high prices which pre¬ 
vailed in 18113 nud for some years subsequently have disappeared, 
but have left their mark behind them, The people, intoxicated by a 
prosperity they assumed would last for ever, in a majority of cases 
spent up to their receipts, and incurred debt besides, tho interest of 
which now presses heavily upon them. The money-lenders, fearful 
of losing their canital, have for the last two veara seemed to press 
their creditors with unusual activity, and have been aided, first, by 
the Inw itself, and. secondly, by tho abuses which necessarily creep 
mto its working. The land assessment. Hough not at ail more than 
tho state may justly demand, ia not so light as to afford a margin 
sufficient to maintain tho improvident/ 1 

Except in tho beginning of the season, and at harvest time when 
lured labour is required, holders of land are, with the help of their 
families, generally able to cultivate their fields by themselves. Tho 
chief exception to this is in the sugar-cane villages in the sonth of 
tho district. Hero a largo number of labourers, cbiclly servants or 
fintis, aro employed. Besides doing the share of work required of 
them by thou? masters, the fcttiW generally cultivate a small plot of 
land of their own. Cultivators who are unable themselves to take 
thotr produce to market realize considerably less thou tho market 
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mtus. Those men dispose of their crops in one of two ways, either 
to the viilago twteia, or grain-dealer, who, as a rule, hna some hold 
over them m money matters, and for the grain ho receives credits 
tlsein with from twenty-five to fifty per cent loss thau market rates, 

SS T- *!“ tkfitnct i Ml1 t0 '» l iHnewat cloth-deal^ 

called cAAmwi.’ The large number of email holdings in Surat would 
seem to show that the majority of the cultivators lire in poor cir- 
instances. But three considerations combine to modifysueh a 

of w 1T D * 1 ' T** 7?“f 7 ° f thi? ™*® I)ol<lin B* consiat of gaSeu land, 

of which a very limited area can support the cultivator in easy cir- 
cLiiistencefl ; second, besides what they make from their bred many 
cu m-^orH t-Tirn considerable sums in the fair season by cartin'* 
timber and grain from the eastern parts of the district to the railway 
tew Xmf St ^ third, m the south of the district some of the cultiva^ 
tew advance money to the people of Konkan villages for rlie cultiva¬ 
tion of sugar-cane. Almost all of the dark races, or kdlimmi 

t ir f Ve ° fdlillk ,tdr earo!ess in a poc/ftato! 

SS; 1 “* 3 -a f a., 5 SfiS 

well fed-teJC; 1° Sj, T?°i J ’ !K ir stock rA is sufficient mid 
in hold in it ^ Li ? rfi! Wt! ^ clothed, and spend large sums of money 
m holding marriage feasts and on other domestic entertainments. 

rx taib Of the fnminea of 1717 17**7 i * „ rtcl , 

‘li?? 1 , (i s ™ :i s 

( |jL_j tI ! fif Lnsfl affect the condition of the people of the 

fp“™, »™fo°OOu“R “'I SJoSoi ‘m’ rl 

tl.a Wi.ter-.uppl, „ ,b“ >S.," ^1“’7 k!, , tM 

to the extent of £S7 040 fS V ?0 urn ^ 8) 1 T 1,L11 ™ mi8Slona 

fH wi=i> ,„i, , '™ Cf/iJ/illOj wore granted; and 1838-89 

Ife. 18 Jo), when, besides remitting J&49A12 [R s iOa 12 m of 'f, 7 
tbs poor were employed on public works. ‘ J ' 3 of revenue, 


' ijvnli Tj M««e to viUa^u Ijnrtcripg 

***** “* ra t** 0 ™^* U»=d tliuK. bytto SKSL’Sl. * l’ ri(W 
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CHAPTER V. 

HISTORY. 

JSeefioa J ,—Early Ektitry. 

_ There nre font mnln periods in tlie history of Surat-,—I. The early 
history up to 1575; II. The period of Moghal rule, 1575-1783; 
■llh The period of independent government, 1733*1759; IV. Since 
1* 59, the period of Brit isli ascendancy. 

Most account* of Surat itgroo that it is not an old town.* Some 
of the MusalmAp local historians* aUto that in 1194 Kiitb-ad-din, 
the general of Muhaminnd Shah/1 b-ud-din Ghon (1193-1205), after 
his defeat of Bhim Dev, the Rajput king of Aidulwfirn* in northern 
Gujamtj penotsutod fts far me nth fts Eaudcr* trad Surat, Surat wua 
thou parof the |)ua,icssions of a Hindu chief whose head-quarters 
tvere at jvAmrE'jj about thirteen miles to the east of Surat r This chief 
took refuge in a garden ut Stimt, hut finding- resistance hopeless 
Buhmittedj and was bj hutb-ud-diu restored to his possessions at 
Krtnaroj, 

Thy next mention of Surat is in 1347 in connection with the rebel¬ 
lion of Gujarit during tho reign of Muhammad Toghkk (1325-1551) # 


] On tlw other linadp Sir T, Hqrtat (1G23) identified Sun* with the Shraria of Holetny 
JHw., L t 411), at M l Ogiiby (10<f044ftR with Ptolemy * 1 * Syrota (At!ii*p V. # '211). Mot4 
i^ly Surat hu been mippofl&d ta tw IMouin XliwiBg'i (0 , 2£kfUQJi So.w-kl.ua. >.i trading 
the western utiuTu near G&jardJt*. But ibid* in3ifj H to ReinMui (Mem, Sui. 
] J ndo r 1JVflji k not Sumt un this Tiiptt,, but So-KiLb or Kiltii-iiwjirj and t IlLs view is itgw 
received. Iteiimud (lr ibtf* that the P^raiim wwi Arab writer# do not 

begin to BfHtni of Smrat till after the 1 12th century. AUU Kcyual (Settle. !■:. and W. Jndic^ 

1 h 4 NLjBp * at the b annin g of the 13t h cent o ry SumL waj nothing more than a nt«Q& 
; And in t hi* statement be U auppofiod by fi'Anvilfe [ErfmL 8ur In ciutc da Hndc* 
7tb At tbe miiu ti Mt\, tbe fact Hint the city of 8urent id Htill by k'Aiucd lirribmAiui calk 
™, EhiryAjjux, and that t!w cuinmuii atory lit oUpbud the arigiu of lh,e EaJwv ^Mtynpiir 
referu to u time (LA0Q-lG3tift wLvn Surat wna ahead j ■ city of grunt trade (ace Ui^Wk 
iluotL-d below), would aue-Eii to it in.'*dblo that motkrn Surat in built on the eitoof ELo 

®J"1 Hktatn town "f Suiyapur. TU* Buryapttrfs mentioned (Rid MiEa, h r 51} along wEik 
Brandi a* one of the through which (about the AnbilwArn troops paad&d on 

XliviT wny south to littiide, thy chkf of LAtb, A^u, tlit; mmo Sun^ipur Simi- 

tlm IJf-.n,Jtllri s ftfrm yf Hw Inairc goocmllj written Hubio-a or Sofira + Thu 

|K>dl ^ plnoed by liiui four <biy3 idtUll of C&U^y p and about Livti diiyn north uf Skiilnn 
(i^unjiiiib and lluvo nnVm (i ftnnuiang] from dm w*. Lidia, ] . 30, J Th e refarani^ 

to NuryAjmr n-rnl tagufftfi nrc, hriwevur, mhfuhCiJ, and “Him flciirudy fmffidcnl t^hbow that 
Ul thfi J lith century thorc wbh Umnly a town on Ihu silo of the modem city of Sumt* 

- Tliii ia mention m| in two TocaI histories—on e by M4i If la wrdad 8hih Ahmarl , tin) 
tftlier Muiidii tfhulim Mohl^iddin. 

* AnhJlwiim (North lat ^3* tS Ewt ]^g. 7^ ff> K Nckrtfiin. or FAtan h $$ iiOIm north 
i‘**t of A hnitxhlkbl. 

' lliind lt, on the right bank □£ lLl Taj -ta ? ^rviii two tniira aboTc Siiiiit 
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On this occasion the town of Sumt ia said to have been given, up by 
the emperor to be plundered. 1 * In IS73 the emperor Firoa Tognlak 
(1S51-L358) is said to have built a Fort- nt Surat to protect the 
town agamst the Bhila. 1 Agaiiij towarda the end of the fourteenth 
century (1891)* Zufar KMn, when sent to manage Gujarat, is said 
to have chosen his son Haste KMn to be governor of Rdnder and 
Sumt. But, it 39 added. Burnt was not then well populated. 3 During 
the fifteenth century no notice of Surat bus been traced either iu 
the annals of the Musalmdu kings of Ahmcdiibfid, or in the aecounts 
of European travellers* 4 * 

So far the notices of Sumt are unsatisfactory. That it was the site 
of an old town is possible. But that it wan a place of Jittlo consequence 
Kcems certain. The local histories arc agreed in fixing the establish¬ 
ment of its prosperity as a modern city to the last years of the 
fifteenth century. About lids time (3l9tbl521) a rich Hindu trader 
settled in Burnt. His caste is disputed^ some accounts making him 
out tobeaiTdgar Brahman, others an An a via Bra Si man. But his name 
is known to have boon Gopi. This man induced other merchant* to 
settle at Sumt, and built a large house and a garden. He founded one 
of the quarters of the town called, in his honour, the Gopi ward, or 
Gopipum, and enlarged (1510) a pond, lining it with atone and mak¬ 
ing it the chief ornament of the city* 6 In reward for the improve¬ 
ments at Surat, the king of Gujarat honoured Gopi with the title of 
Malik ; and his wife, known as the JMtii, founded n second ward, the 
Kimchakla, and built a reservoir* still known as the Ufmi taldv* So 
far T runs the story, Gopfs town had no name, ami was simply spoken 
of m the * new place/ Gopi, consulting with the ftstrologera, fixed 
on the name Snraj, or Snryapor. He sent to the king of Gujarat for 
leave to have tlio town cal led by this mine. But the king, perhaps 
not altogether 1 iking that a new town in his dominions should bear a 
purely Hindu name, by slightly changing the word to make it agree 
with the heading of the chapters of the koran, called it Surat.* 


1 Brim' Ffriuhta. L, 437. Tbia *ock of Surnt i| not LoWBrer, menljDncd in tkt 
SUitL— FlIMri India, I1L, 254^05* 

1 Mmii. l ,3i: ALhIllI Hwt-sry. 

1 B*le*hL MliTt History, 

4 Thb nifm only b? ibu Europin tmtit^rs given in Majoi^a Todim in lUr XV* 
C«pmry* Of tLi.-w fibula Conti (1410-1444), Nikulin < 14lV5-1474), riijcJ llieruuiinus 
riiited Lpuj.iriL 

1 This b ttao Ofljrt now only u hollow us&J aa & . 

1 Thu a^counti differ B%kl|y n* to tlib Oapi* date. Soma say \ia l^uruhod uudrr 
Mlhiaud Itetfvm (l4fflM011) : othcra mul*r aott, Mustafar II* SdfiilJ)* <M 

Oopi and ibo ffligin of hi* wealth RwvoHkl eUKh ito toli On? tum Uia 4 Gopi, the m -u pf a, 
Enilunin widow, bud stuelifld Paidim, ntv\ r ansrionJ (or employment, wmt with ku toother 
tt* DAM. Fur ftOWn ilivy* 1 m attended ml Use Qffifcfefe offering hh aerricca, hut 

wilkokit muxem, IfctoraiinuU to hi Efau chime* hEip, Gopi ipseil all hia time near the chief 
office One day H mi ter thft regular dorks 1WL left, nn important Pmbn letter canao, Tfio 
governor Ciikd for bb rtfcW, but IElb reader v?iu ns& One of Uau ofBscra thought of 
*1»wu fkvptim-VW* rind called him in, The gnvemor wmf filing ffter tbo 
letter lo bim*ei/ + holding it tip U the light When ha E L nd done, E 10 handed it over 
Ctiipi to rtnA. Itefor* Liking the tatter the boy said be had rad fc # wad told the gnver- 
nor .^h*t iran in it ; FIm; j«per wait lkin r and iu* Use geTaraor wft* Tt^tHiLne Ibc tatter 
fpipi Euid made* smt ata entente fr^cn Ike other jiiiia. Tti a governor wu* dc^litcd wplh 
ibc tajl dcTcmvift, hnd Ckipi * luttnne ku made. Olhrr fltori« teak to cipkin why 
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This naming of the city is said to havo taken place about 1520, 1 
But, tf the story \s true, tho name must have been chosen aom-o years 
before, as in 1514, when the Portuguese traveller Barbosa woa in 
Gujarat, Surat was under that natuo a place of importance. Ho 
describes it as ** a city of a very grant trade ia all classes of merchant Account * *f Sunt, 
dize k a very important sea pert a yielding a very large revenue to the king* 
and frequented by many ships from Malabar and all other ports / 

In 151 2, shortly before Barbosa whs in GujarAt, Surat is said to Thrice borat hytha 
havE been burnt by the Portuguese- 3 la consequence of thin attack 
the merchants compkiuod to the king, and ho ordered u fort to bo 
built, 1 But, ill spite of this protection, before many years patted, 

Surat was, in 1530, a second timo sacked by the Portuguese. The 
aasaBastS were opposed by a guard of 300 harse and 10,000 foot, bat 
at the finst charge the defenders fled, and the town, a * place of 10,000 
inhabitants, mostly Banians and handicraftsmen of no courage/ & waa 
taken and burnt- * In the following year, ns tbey were still at war 
with the Gujarat king, the Portuguese again burnt Surat 1 already 
beginning to recover. 

Annoyed by tho destruction of Surat, tho Ahmednbnd king gave Fart kiilt, 
orders for the building of a stronger castle. Tho work wm entrust- IHO-IMG, 
ed to Safi A'gha, a Turk who had been ennobled with the title of 
Kliudnwand Khan, and in spite of tho efforts of tho Portuguese, who, 
both by forces and by bribery, are said to have tried to prevent its 
construction* the castle was flubbed about 1546/ Feruhta praises 
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Oo«S Pelted to h*Vii liii town named ®uimj + The mtHtreaa of a rich iutirchcint or Kinder 
qum+lfid with li«r 1 i>t 4 *nd determined to jjoodr pHgrimup to SUtppfru fur 

iome tiros At rv tlnlkiiLLf vitlagRim the TAjiti ± n mile Or *0 below Krindor, she employed n Uiili- 
tiLio widow ad it servant, " Finding this woman faithful, the bdy* On Htartiug for Mcocg, 
left al| hw jiiWels m the widow's keeping. Ou her return tha widow n^tiPlwd the j*wi«K 
But the lady. won from her former life uf |?letwuR‘, jpO'e ell her fortune to die widow 
nnd hi*r ran, wiring only that, in mtuni, sokothing might ha \\om to comm* cud rate her 
Bflinc. The bdy'j. name wiia 3tir*j H emd it wan tor thw reason that Gof.L titIjhiS 
lh. 1 t ihe new town should In: known ah SurnjpUr. An-.ah.j-r ifcWT tells t Imt A lady nwfied 
Bursts, detcrting the rerftijlio of t hu emperor of CuueUntkapI^ WM befriendetl by n 
Kniat merchant of tbit oily, Escaping together to 0 njarfit, rises merchant wim struck with 
the sit* of a dating village'EHsar RaoJcr, Here ho titled, end* fU£Mt£qg in trtde, mh*ed 
tho filing* into A town and called It by his lady's- taelnV. 

I- gj-ea JfhraJ iidibhan tar's Oufiriti neoonntof bur-at. 

1 Barho** (1501-1517), Stanley 1 ! Ed., 57. There is some oonfnjion in BArbosA'i notice 
of Pnmt- He describe it at this mouth of a river twenty lingoes wfllth of the rt>er of 
Ravel* Ravel is apparently RAftdcf, sod the minted perhaps &ru**e from supposing that 
Hinder wcmi on the S T arbad&, Bftftxwwas in Gujarat shortly after the death ol Muh¬ 
in ad tkgnra Vnrtbemn (1503-1 £U3) dues not mention Surat 

9 This plunder by tho PortclRncse 1* m the authority of Laiton, in his (ronqnests dee 
JjWlngpis quo led in the CaL Ib.v r, IX ■> 10&+, nnd Mllbuni b Qt. Cum,* I +H 303, 

* X'Arm^lfMhnnksr, A casual mention of n castle at m 1527 mmfirnis the 

building of this hrst fort (BmPa Unjariittp £35^) NarmrMlAMhanksx atmi mentions an 
older fort used by the mefahanta of Render o9 A place uf coniiucnjiint for puat^a* 

* Faria, in Kurr. h VI. F 

* Faria^ in Ketr t VL, £23. 

T Erii£W : ' Fcriuhts, [V^ 147* About the eisact date thcra it some uncertainty r Bird 
mcntiHinm bnth IS-fO and 1530 as dates of tho building of the cwle (244). The author 
uf tho Miiat-i-A'hmadi <17+frl7iV2) pTea the fnHowmg aceourit r.i the building flf Surtt 
furt l They s*y ttLat in tba tiinn of the Gujarat kings of AhmndibAd the port aud pup- 
Ution wi in the town of Binder. This continucanfitil 1540 {W H.) when Safar Aka, 
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Khudfimrat) Khan's fortress, filing it strong and well constructed. 
On the two landward aides wasu ditch sixty feet wideband the curtain* 
sixty feet high, had a min part thirty-live yards wide. The whole of 
the masonry was connected by bars of iron or load, Alter rho tower 
wsts completed the city quickly increased in size; and Foridita spe¬ 
cially mentions one beautiful building, four storeys high, said by the 
European* to be like a Portuguese palace. 1 


Sunt, About the year lotiO the people of Surat asked Irasid-ul-Mulk Rumi r 
to whom Burnt was at that time assigned, to remove their governor 
KhudLiwand KhAn. As KhmMwand refnswl to resign, liurid-id-Mitlk 
advanced against him, and on his reaching Surat Kluiduwiiud Khan 
agreed to submit. But lio planned treachery, and, inviting Imid-ul- 
Mnlk to an entertainment, had him assassinated. Chmigiz Khan, 
ImAd-ul-Mulk^a sen, inarched against Burnt, and, engaging tho For* 
tugucse as allies, took the fort and slew KhudAwuncL J 


Taltcja l.j AkW, In 1672 Surat fell into the hands of the Mirzas, then in rebellion 
1& ' a again at the emperor Akbar. The Mirzas strengthened the fort and 

prepared for resistance* In the beginning of 1573 {January lOtb) 
Akh r arrived before Surat, and after a vigorous siege, which lasted 
for about m weeks, the fort surrendered^ During the progress of 
the Biego tlio Mirzos wrote to the Portuguese offering to surrender 
the castle to thorn as the price of their assistance. The Portuguese 
accordingly sent an anned force op the Titpti. But on reaching Surat, 
and seeing the strength of the besieging army* they gave up all 
thoughts of fighting, ami, assuming the name of ainbussauora, paid their 
respects to tho emperor* 


a T«rk why m tta r mm ci Mjihmail Btpz* (l43*M5Ut receive*! th* title of 
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SURAT. 

At the time of its conquest by Akbar, the district, orscirAvir, of which 
the port of Burnt was the head-quarters, contained pine hundred and 
ninety-three towns or Villager Iddutliug the receipts from poi t dues 
and from a provision tas, thistomtoary was estimated to yield ayearly 
revenue of £40,000 (its. 4,00^000)d 


Section //.-—llwjkal Rmi$(lfiT3+17&3J* 

From the year 157-3, when Akbar conquered Burnt, to 1733, 
when, in the decay of the Mogbid empire, its governor begun to 
act as an independent ruler, Murat was administered by otHcors 
appointed by the court of Delhi, 1 his term til 100 3 ears may bo 
divided into three sections: the first, of about cighty-flvo years 
(1&73-M58), when, under the emperors Akbar, JaMngir, mi t>hoh 
Jahan, Surat enjoyed peace and rose to bo one of the first cities 
in India; the second, the forty-nine years of Auraugzebs lvll t u 
( 1G5B-17U7), when Surat a prosperity was checked, i, by Martha 
raids (1064-IG85), and* ii, by the growing importance of Bombay 
(1B77-1707) ; a ^d the third, abou t twenty-seven years of increas¬ 
ing disorder, when tho Surat governors were, m little more than in 
name, subject to the court of Delhi, 

On the capture of Surat, Akbar (1573, March) appointed KftHj 
Khan commander of the fort, 3 In the same year (April) Muham-* 
mud Husain Mirzu marched from Daub tub Ad and besieged Murat, 
Kalij Khan was prepared for defence, mid the Mirza, finding the siege 
made no progress, abandoned Surat and want on to Broach.® 

In Akbnrb time Surat is < 15D0) called an emporium/ or first class 
pert. It waa of sufficient consequence to induce Abkar to appoint 
two distinct officers for its administration. Of these, ou 0 was a mili¬ 
tary officer who, with the title of kiMar, commanded the castle 
and river ; the other, a civil officer who, with the title of muf*n Ji, or 
revenue writer, administered the district of Murat, and bud charge of 
the city and tho collection of the customs revenue. The m idrndi 
was not subordinate to the chief civil officer, the (fifeua, at Ahijirfd- 
bad, but held direct from the Delhi court. Along with some other 
parts of Gujarat the lauds of Burnt were, about tho year 1576, sur¬ 
veyed by lbija Todnr Mai. The whole area of the district* as given 
iQthe Aiu-i Akbari f b 770,086 seres (1,315,316 bighd*) 3 and the yearly 
revenue £47,588.® It furnished 2^11 cavalry and 5,500 infantry. 


1 Bar *Ye Biliary lift (ft aOjOOO ) 

* Bird, 324. 
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Chapter V. The events of most importance in tins history of Surat nt the 
History. beginning of tho seventeenth century arc connected with the arrival 
aiK i settlement of certain companies of European merchants. 

The English in Surat ®' Qce ^573, when they concluded a treaty with the emperor 

J 60 S-ICO?’ ' AkboTj the Portuguese had remained undisputed masters of the Surat 

seas. The Erst sign of opposition to their power whs in August 1003, 
when an English ship arrived at the month of the Tupts . 1 As the 
commander. Captain Hawkins, came provided with Jotters from the 
English king to the emperor Jahangir, he was allowed by Muknrab 
fvbrin, the governor of burnt, to bring into the city his merchandize, 
lead, iron, and some treasure. Though his ship sailed from Surat in 
October, Hawkins remained behind; and in February 1609 started for 
Agra, leaving in Surat an English merchant and some English ser» 
rants to sell the rest of his goods. In September 1G09 a second English 
ship, the * Ascension ’ by name, arrived in GujarM waters, but wfla 
wrecked off the Surat coast. Her crew landed at Gandevi,* and about 
seventy of them came to Surat. The Portuguese used their influence 
with the governor to prevent tho English from being allowed to settle 
in the city of Surat, and in consequence tho shipwrecked crew were 
ordered to remain at the village of IJrorn, about three miles west of 
the city , 1 At the eud of September they left Surat, most of them 
with their captain, or general as ho was then called, starting for Agra. 

The «ty|lttbdmiJ. j n October (lGOD) Surat was thrown into n panic by the ap¬ 

proach of Bahddnr, the son of Muzafnr, the last of the Masalmtfu kings 
of Almiediibfid, who was at that time attempting to recover Gujarat 
from the Moghnls. But by the timely arrival of strung succours 
from the Moglird viceroy of AhmedAbad’ Bahidar was forced to with¬ 
draw without causing any damage, Finch, the English merchant 
whom Hawkins left in Surat, was (IG 10 , January 18th) called 
to Agra by his superior, and the English factory in Surat was closed.* 
In this same year Malik Ambar, a noble of Nizdm GhAh's coart, and 
governor of Dnulattibud, invaded Gujarat at the head of 50 000 
horse, and plundered Surat. 


Elfish in Sum, 
JtfOtHGJB, 


At thv close of tlie at ormy season of the following jonr (1611 
September 20th), three English ships came to Anchor at tho month 
of the Tiipti.* A Portuguese fleet occupied the coast and the entrance 
of tlie nver, so that the English ships were forced to remain oiiuide 
The governor of Surat, Kliojrih Niisar, and his brother Mukarab K han’ 
the governor of Cambay, professed to be anxious to trade with the 


« During this tune, ISTO-IWW, Portusawe, sewer b hud nut*b«| 

tm bUmj f, la 1SS0, by ths.Wti™ of th* kingdom „f Portugal fc tlie fl^k 

■Gant^i, Bfemit 30mil« kuUl -rtit of Surat, at that tim* a port and mmubatrafn* 
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English* But as nothing could bo done ao long ns the Portuguese 
held the mouth of tho river, they advised Sir Henry Middleton, 
fcho Engl Sail admiral to move his ships to tho port of Gogo. 
Middleton refused to leave Surat* and detained some Indian craft* 
then lying near him, till he should receive on board all the English 
from Cambay and Surat* He then parsed over tho bar and an¬ 
chored Ln SnwAli roads, J In October and November the English and 
Portuguese fought one or two petty skirmishes on the shore, but 11 O 
engagement of consequence took place either by sea or by land. The 
governor occasionally came to tho shore and had some a mall trade 
dealings with the English. In December 1011 Muknrab Khan was 
deposed from the management of Cambay* and Kho^dh Ndsar from 
that of Surat, The new governor, like Ilia predecessor, entered into 
some trilling transactions with the English, But tho change of 
governors would not seem to have materially affected the position of 
the English at Surat, Id the beginning of the ne^t year (1612, 
January 20th)* the English who had coma from Cambay went on 
board one of tho English ships* but Sir II. Middleton wailed for ft 
few days hoping still to obtain leave to establish a factory at Surat. 
Mukarab Kirin, who was then tho commissioner of customs, or h- 
bandar , refused to have any further dealings with the English, and, 
blaming them for causing much less to the revenues of the port, 
ordered them to leave at once. The fleet accordingly set sail on the 
13th January (1G12J* 
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In September (5th) 1613, two English ships, tho'Dragon * 1 and Establish a fAct&ryj 
*Oaiandcr T , under the command of Captain Best, arrived at the mouth ItiHL 

of thcTapti, One of the merchant^ sent to Surat, was welcomed by 
tho governor and was allowed to trade- 3 On the 13th September a 
Portuguese fleet of sixteen small vessels 1 entered the Tapti and 
captured some of the crow of one of the English ships. In retaliation 
the English commander. Captain Best, soisccd a GnjarSt ship, refusing 
to give it up till the English were allowed to establish & factory 
at Surat. About the Kirne timo nows reached GuiurAt of the great 
power and the moderation of tho English in tho Red Sea,* Accord- 
ingly* on tho 17th October, the viceroy of Gujarfifc came from 


1 lu-rr, VI [T,, Ru wAli rcnwJ wn n little way north of tin? month of the Tfipli. 

T Sir H. MMcLktun, iq Kerr, V1LL, 40S r Among tho English who w?w taken of by 
Rir II. Middleton Wrrci Captain llawkhm ami tho wiiu he laod iaanmod -it Agm ;Cft|itn[n ^bur- 
pny, of 'Aioeiiiion h ; rad jMHrpratdr ui the 1 Ajh-cel&W. Banglmw by same. wfcG. 
when thx' re hi of thi crow wont to Agra, would woi to have Htayed in Surat and built 
a iliip m English bhioiL—S« Middleton, in Kerr, V'LIL, and Fryer (1S73J. 

a IWt (ISIS), in Kerr, IX., £ffl. Thi* governor probably not Mubrab Eh in, 
hat him aucceftM^r. 

1 Th^s flpinl I of war were hy the English writer* of tMi timo called trsgatea , 

b term then apparently moaning much the aamo (w pSepet 

1 The r^erenw ifl to the meuEr&a tak«ti by Sir ft. Middleton in the Bed Rea 

(May I&12) when, though he had been WUy ntod both in the Red Sea and at Rnnvt, 

lie refrained from harming the tmlun ahippLnfr, contenting binaeW with forcing: the 
captains of the Hnnlmin ship lo trade with mm, (Kerr, VHI. K Accord- 

i£g to Fnrchaa (qn&tod In Kerr, IX„ 14% this atrong Action on Middleton'* part 
procarod the privilege* grutedta Captain Beat, l«it tins Moghok »hon!4 4 have the 
sea hut up to them And nil their trade itopV 
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Mum i hi 1 1 id to Sttwili to treat with the English captain. Articles 
were drawn up for the settlement of English trade iti Samt* Cambay, 
Ahinodabikb Gogo* and any other part of the Moghul dominions 1 

On the 2Sth November* a Portuguese fleet of four large ships 
and forty small barks appeared of! the month of the T&pti, and on 
the following day (2!!Hh) the English and Portuguese vessels engaged 
each other. The fight was renewed morn fiercely on the 30th. But 
next day the Portuguese held id oof. The English then put out to 
sea, dud for some weeks (December 1-22) cruised about the west¬ 
ern shore of the (Jambay gulf. On the 22nd, when the English ships 
were at Mahuwa harbour* 3 the four Portuguese ships came towards 
them. Fighting bogrm on the morning of the 23rd, and lusted till 
between ten and eleven* whoa tlio Portuguese retired. The engage* 
merit was renewed on the 24th* find on this occasion the English 
were the first to retire. The Portuguese followed them for a time* 
Hut before bug* desisting from the pursuit* after three days (27th)* 
they allowed the English to come back and anchor i\i Enwiili. 

[ti the beginning of 1013 3 a charter came from the emperor 
confirming the treaty between the English mid the viceroy of Gnjariu 
The charter was sent down to Suwfifi on the Cth of January ns a 
private letter. Hot the English captain refusing to take it in this 
form, on the 11th the manager of the custom6* or $htihb&ndtu\ and 
several other leading officer* went to SuwdU and made a public and 
formal presentation of the charter. On the 17th the English ships 
sailed away. Towards the close of the year (1613) the Portuguese 
appeared off the mouth of the Tfipti, and, in retaliation for ( ho favour 
shown to tho English by the Moghul government, seized and 
carried off to Goa a grout, Gujar&t ship, 1 In consequence of this 
act [lie Maghul govern meni dec lured war against the Poring icse, 
Mnkamh Kbrin was restored to the office of governor of Cambay* 
and two armies were equipped, one to act against Daman* and the 
other 1" attack Diu* fi Xo English .^hips came to the Tapti in this 
year (1613)" 1 


1 The chief vwmrmm wens T J\\ that ttifr people of Surat w* to bft Mowd to 
imi i- rirpL'b lla- I'.el^UkK ; (2) tliaL' t-ngliub C^lu niirtiittiti shmikl t-p.y ,l <J tj.ty of 34 
E? r tho fubnn should not bo outdo rtspoesibk f,.r thu j-,,bl«u Le» r.( 

English piritau,— Boit, m Korr, IX,, 101. -- 
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1012(hero w.-nt th* ruin*.4 ft 6r*al town, but f,. w iub iliit.-.ut,.- fet, hi K*rT, IX, lfiS. 
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In lUl i (October loth) four English ships arrived at, SuwiSli* * 
The commissioner of customs, KhojsUi Nfear, wont to HuwriK to try 
add induce Captain Downton, the English admiral, to join with the 
Moghuls ns attacking the Portuguese, 1 But as Captain Down ton to- 
fused to act against too Portuguese, the governor ordered that no one 
from Surat was to trade with the English, The governor via a severe 
against the English because he feared there was a secret alliance be¬ 
tween them and the Portuguese. But when ho found that this was not 
the ease, be allowed the hiding of the English ships to be curried on,* 
In December, 1014, the Portuguese caused a great loss to Surat by 
burning in Qcgo the largo pilgrim-ship, the 'Kahicni*, 3 While Cap¬ 
tain Dofrnton still refused to join the governor of Surat against the 
Portuguese, news came that a great licet was sailing north from 
Goa to destroy the English. On the 17th of January (1015) first 
sixty small harks, and then on the l&th nine ships, six of them very 
large, appeared off the TtipfcL The governor of Surat, thinking 
that the English stood no chance against so strong a force, tried to 
enter into terms with the Portuguese viceroy. But rlie viceroy, 
confident of victory, rejected hi* offer* At this time the English 
ships were lying in the Siiwuli roads, separated from the open sen 
by a spit of eaud about seven miles long* Early in the morning 
oE the 20th December, Captain Downton arranged that one of his 
a hips should dr*.>p down to the Koulh end of the reads, and lhat the 
other three ships should also move in (he same direction. The 
Portuguese, taking for granted that the English were planning an 
escape, though the tide was then low and their larger vessels could 
not pass the sand bank, sailed against the English ship nearest the 
mouth of the harbour* Three of their ship* anil many am all Is arks 
reached the English vessel and made a furious attempt to hoard her* 
Seeing this the other English ships come down closer firing ngainst 
the Portuguese, who, failing in ibeir attack on the English, while at 
iho same time their own ships caught fire p were forced to take to the 
water and escape as they could. The three Portuguese ships were 
destroyed, floating ashore and burning there. But the English vessel, 
though much injured in its masts and rigging, was saved. The Por¬ 
tuguese viceroy now offered to accept the governproposal for 
peace. But he, seeing the valour of the English, refused* and helped 
the English with timber and provisions. After their attack, on the 
20 th January, the Portuguese held off* and the English continued to 
load their ships. Nothing more was done till the 3rd J-Vbruftry, ns 
the Portuguese viceroy was waiting for * applies* The supplies ho 
wanted were materials for Arc-ships* These he got ready, and first 
on the 8th, and again on the 10 th, towing them in the dusk of even¬ 
ing up the gulf, let them float dow n the passage towards the English 


J Dpwnton ( 16 M) P in K*rr, IX , 173 , 

* l>nwjilr»n R in Kvrf, IX. P 175 - 
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ships. Both attempt a foiled, and the viceroy retired to the roads 
south of the mouth of the Tapti. The English ships continued at 
Kuwait completing ibeir lading J leaving finally on tho 3rd March. 1 

During the rainy season of 1GI5 Muknmb Khan was recalled 
from his government in Surat, and the post given to the emperor 1 * 
third son, Prince Khurram, afterwards Shall Julian (1026-1058)* The 
prince chose, his favourite JSulflkar Khan to act as his manager at 
Surat. Thin officer, tracing to the English the war between the 
emperor and the Portuguese and the consequent hiss of revenue at 
Surat, determined to oppose the English and make friends of the s 
Portuguese. With this object he concluded a treaty with the Por¬ 
tuguese, one of the provisions of which was that the Moghuls and 
Portuguese should unite in driving the English and Dutch from their 
ports,- But before the treaty could be acted on* or even be 
confirmed by the emperor, another English fleet arrived off theTapti. 

Arrival of Sir Tho- In this fleet came Kir Thomas Roe, an ambassador from the English 
king to the emperor. Kir Thomas Boe reached Surat on the 
28tli September 1015, and after remaining for about a month in 
the city, started (October 80th) for Ajnrir, where Jahangir then was. 

At Ajmir Kir Thomas Hoe was received with honour, and by his 
bearing gained the respect and good-will of the emperor. Bub there 
wa3 at court a strong party hostile to the English, some from distrust 
of foreigners, and others from friendship to the Portuguese, so that , 
the English ambassador’s negotiations went on but slowly. In 
October Id] 5, a large Portuguese fleet arrived near tho Tupth But 
as the governor ZuNikdr Khan was not in a position to act with them 
against, the English, the Portuguese would seem to have contented 
themselves with escorting the trailing vessels from Ooa to Csinbtj? 

In 181G (September 24th) another English fleet came to Suwiili and 
remained there till March 1817* In that month there was a dis* 
putc in the city, and a body of armed men came up from the English 
ships threatening to plunder the town* They, however, retired with¬ 
out doing any damaged But in case of iinv similar attempt in the 
future, the governor gave orders to strengthen the fortifications of 
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Surat. 1 Early iu 1GIS Sir Thomas Ron returned to Burnt, having 
obtained the grain of important privileges in favour of tbo English/ 

Meanwhile another European nation had couiq to Surat anxious 
to trade. In 1616 (August 2nd) u Du tdi mere Inin arrived and was 
well received by the governor. Rut without the authority of the 
emperor, the Dutch could not be allowed to establish a factory like 
that of the English, The chief merchant went away, leaving four 
Europeans in Surat to dispose of his goods. In the nest year {1617) 
two Dutch ships were wreaked at thunderi, near Surat, and a few of 
the merchant* were allowed to remain in Surat to dispose of their 
goody. In 1020 another Dutch ship came, bringing the merchant 
who had visited Surat in 1010. lie was now appointed to manage the 
affairs! of the Dutch in Burnt* Aa they had in 3 G| 8 received a charter 
- from the emperor all owing them to settle at Surat, the Dutch were 
now allowed to establish ei factory like that of the English. 4 

In 1G08, when the English began to trade with 5unit, the city 
ia described as 1 of considerable sizo, with many good houses belong¬ 
ing Co merchants/ On the bank of the river were two chief build* 
ing!^ the castle moderately large, handsome, well walled, surrounded 
wiih a ditch, and having a small postern opening towards the river* 
Many cannons, some of them of vast size, were on its ramparts. 
Further up the river was the cird.nin-house, from which a flight 
of steps ran down to the water. Behind the custom-house was the 
market-place, divided into two parts, on a for goods, the other for 
horses and cattle; and towards the right, behind the castlo p an open 
space or mabMu, * a pleasant green, having a maypole in the middle, 
on which at high festivals was hung a light and other decorations/* 
From the top of the castle, though tho town was of considerable 
si^e, with many good houses most closely set, so numerous and thick 
were the trees that it seemed a wood or thicket/ In front of tho 
Castle the city was open, but was fenced on all other sides by a ditch 
and thick hedges. In the hedge were three gatos fc one loading north 
to Wari&Vj one cast to Burba npur, and one south to Nuvsari* To 


i Ftoe, in Ectr h JX.p m 

= V1 1 n ghitf pro vision* wore: I. Thai the Hnglldt should hfl wclJ treat-od $ % that they 
ahonld kai r « free tnt4u oft payment of Ctifrterinj clue-a ■ 3 F that their pre^ntl to tho 
emperor should mi lie lubjtjct "to fitnrch at Sumt; 4, that iho \-MocU of any oelk who 
died ihcmld bo handed over to Enaliihmen r I.Rlkv in Korr. IX „ 302.) Kw Would 
Wivw ftlflo to have found it adriuthTe to malto a ftepftrftte frtfrocment with priisw Khar- 
raju, iik wlhe^c bands then was, The chief aria'll of thij Aftrancnt wens: [1J 

that ttaii of Sural atmutil hud ships luthc Eaglish ; £2) llial midonti Englfaij 

iin-n.-hn.iitH Lni^ht wear arms : (.I) thuE eh- I-; rI! ■ t l might be allowed to build a hou#c in 
Huxnt ; (4) Umt lliey should bite fh» oitirvUo of fchuir religion and (£) that they 
■hoilM lw allowed to settle ehoit diftpulc* among Uttnistlvca,—Kerr, IX 4 2$& 

4 Tli i ^ W4s Van dcu Brodck. afterwords (1G2U) director of Dutch fcrudu ia Sarat. 
—See hie TOJAge piloted in Jkndcrfloa a Western India, lii. 

* The Dutch were at the MoghnJ court. Id IS (Jolt 13), But Hot doea not 
mijirttun how their miwim ■□ocoe^ltd, (Kerr,, IX. 3m.) Of tho Hhijwi lest at Gandevi 
(September 1C 171, one was n rcfld of 1,W0 tona, the other a emailprcLiia^u,—Friau. 
iu Korr, IX., 4S3- 

p Finch (WlQh in Eoir h YL P 2?5> 

* Tony (lflj®, in Kerr r 1X. P 391. 
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the south, beyond the N&vs&rL gate, was the groat reservoir called 
Gopi's. pond, three-quarters of an English mile ill circuit, and beyond 
the lake some fine iambs* with a handsome paved court. Near the 
tombs was a small mango grove f where the citizens resorted, to 
banquet/ and about a mile {\ An j?) further was a groat tree mneb 
Venerated by the Banians/ Near the city were f goodly gardens 
abounding in pomegranates, paiuicitruEs, lemons, melons, and figs, 
to be had at all times o! the year, the gardens being continually 
refreshed with curious springs and fountains of fresh water/ 3 

The city was very populous and full of merchant** 3 The people 
wore f tall, neat, and well v tot hod in garments of white calico and 
silk, and very grave and judicious in their behaviour* 4 Goods were 
brought up the river in boats* The boats were moored nfc a flight of 
steps that ran down to the water's edge near the castle. Their 
cargoes were taken up the steps, and laid in the custom-ho use, whore 
were store-rooms for stowing goods till they were cleared. After 
passing through the custom-house, merchandize was carried into the 
market-place on one side of the castle green, and thorn offered for 
sale,* 

Custom dugg nt that time are said to have been levied at the rate 
of 2£ per cent for goods, 3 per cent for provisions, and 2 for 
money. 

The fifty years between the settlement of the English and Dutch 
in Surat, mid the close of the reign of the emperor SMb Jab an 
(1606-1668) was a time of increasing prosperity at Surat, During 
these years few events of any great importance to Surat are recorded. 
In the year 1U2B the traders complained to the governor that some 
of their ships had been seized by European pirates* The governor 
suspected the English, and placed them in confinement. But, after a 
few months, finding they were not to blame, he set them at liberty . 7 


■ Fine!,, in Kerr, VlTL, 27G. 

* Cop3aml (1012}, m Kerr, VL r UP. 

s 1 At thl* tim* (1014) an addition Waa made to tho population of Surat by tha 
arrival of many hundred Banian* Uld otlipOi wlio, *rbt away from tbtf Poftugui^U 
turnip thou uto& r mega by the DecomUz, sought refuge in Surat and t>anhfty/—YVith * 
tagtom. la Kerr, 1X.> 12G. 

* Pinch, in Harris' Vnyog™, L, M, (Mid Copland as ahova 

* Fhbdhp lit Korr r VUL. At Ibis time tin? two great hrmwhci of SurKt foreign 

trade werd westward* with Mocha in the Red Sea, md eastward* with Acheon In 
Sunvixm. Of the if*■ IIj trude, Terry (IG144G20| tty** tiiis irt tho chiflf market for Surat 
good*, DOfetaR ninth* and cotton wool. To buy thefle, merchants totnt to Mocha from 
many parta of the Turks’ dominions* from AbyMmia (Prostor John’* country)* and 
from grand Cairo in Egypt, (Terry 1 * Voyage*, 130.) Of the 1 trade to the east mention 
ia made (1592) that in A choc ft a quarter of the city wna set apart for GujarAti*. 
(Captain At dm Dji via, in K*rr p VII I., 52i) G ttj a r*tia Were (1 ftffct) f«mnd i n Java (8«itt p 
in Kerr* VIII., 14?), and Lti 1311, a i far auuth a* the island of Bainta (S, IaL 5 b |, Captain 
Suns, in hin voyage to Japan, aotrcwl (hut Gnjtfrrifc (Cambay) doth, Iriack and red 
ciliufmB, and ealico lawns* were in request. (tierr, VIII., SS5 r ) Their compel ition with 
tha old Guj&rit eiftyiuff tfado to tho eastern archipelago wsa on* of the r^Mona 
why the English found thcmaclvcw fco much disliked in Surat,—-ScO Hawkiti* (1C0&L 

>H W, Vm.. 220. 

* Finch, a* above. 

r Dc la Valle and Bruce* Annalii, L, 23£, 
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hi IS2B (April G) tho English got rtn order, or Jbnn&n, from the Chapter V 

ernporor to act against the Portuguese. Accordingly, whan the tr~T~ 
Portuguese fleet arrived off tlie Tdpti, it was attacked by the Eng- ^ 

IssIl At this time the English and Portuguean not only engaged 1573-1733. 
at scu P but, sending bands of in on ashore, they fought on the sand hills. 

Iii. these skirmishes the Portuguese suffered severely* 1 The year 
IG31 was a time of famine and pestilence in Surat A A few years Famine, in 8orat p 
later (1636) Swat ahips were again attacked and injured at sea by l&SL 
Europeans* On hearing complaints of this* the governor imprigoped 
the different European factors, and only released them on tbo pay¬ 
ment of £17*GO0* 3 In 1643 the French came with a great show 
of wealth and established & factory at Sprat* In 1064 the Dutch 
and English were at war, At this time the Dutch were very strong 
in Surat. Enraged at some act of the governor* they seized the 
great Mn sal man pilgrim-ship and refuged to give her up. Com- 
plaints of this reached the emperor, and the governor was compelled 
to restore the Dutch a sum of fiijCOO (Rs. 50*000),* In 1652 tho 
governor of Sarat was favourable to the English* and in the nest year* 
when a Dutch fleet appeared olf tho Tapti, they refrained from attack¬ 
ing the English through fear of enraging the Moghul. Dari Jig the 
Ktru PT?^ s between the sons of the emperor Shah Jnhdti, by which 
Hindustan was disturbed in 1667, one of the competitors seized the 
fort of Surat and pillaged a great part of the town.* 

Hiroughonc this period the form of administration at. Surat remain- AdmmBsi-ratioa of 
cd unchanged. There were still the two governors* the civil rulnr of 
the city and district* and the military commander of the castle. 

The tist given below allows that in the thirty-two years coding with 
18fi8 the office of dty governor changed hands as often m eleven 
times. 7 


1 Brutes Annuls, I. ,301, 

Bruee’i Annafe^ I ip 3C-L 

■ Bruce h s Armais, L, 34L 

* Mfl^pEicrsfhn * Kurepun Commerce with India* C5G. 

4 Ft*lJ*ms ia CboTchlU, IIL+ 512, 

4 Bruce's Aiinsk, I., r<U. The actual lack of SurttspCffla doubtfnl., but it wan a time 
af much ibstu rbance, 1 udmatty wan paralysed and trade aE a st-inrl ■ .m r ill ■ > 1 1 does not 
n 3ii tie src.ii Ml- in." wrote cm of the- CVunuanyV efeief aarvAnta* 4 *ti> pay mm per cent 
intoreit for what money wa slid] bti forced tn tttlic up fiw your account toward* p r>j- 
viding of g^w|i f(if the novl yiwr* ilei d at thru rate J ittle to >** h.nd, every one rather 
burying tfioit money than adventuring to trust U nul to thii time of VW L IT ^Sunt 
Dcspixtdma for 1655-SU, rju-utv^l in Ka>V* Adminutzataou of ihv R. I. Co„ :t&, 

T TUo following ii a li ft of t fa ir city gcVcrfirji* nf Sent between J52S and 1G37:— 


(1) Mir Arab 

i m 

S'ij Mnia-ul-Mnlk 

... KtfO 

(,1> .Tim KnlL . * 

... 163G 

Hi Muhammad KhAn 

... ittaft 

(5) Khliii . . 

UIH 

16) Mowi&U Khim 

. 1643 

(0 Mail R tiK»JjaiLuUi 

... ISM 

(S) Jim KuJi |2ad time) 

ilSnl 

Murtafa KMn 

. f«5t 

Hft) Muhammad Ssulnk.. 

- 1055 

(11) Ronhaii Zmnh 

,.. 1651 


a TOT -41 
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Ag compared with the accounts given by the early travellers* the 
rata of customs charged on Europeans would seem to have been 
raised. In 16S8 all goods bakmgtng to Europeans are said to have 
paid three and a half per cent import* tind exports alike, except gold 
and silver, coined and in bars, which (when imported) paid only two 
percent. 1 With the increase of wealth the appearance of The city 
improved. One addition of lomeimportance was the building* in 164i, 
of the travellers 1 rating-house, now used aa a municipal hull and 
offices. The town is also described as enclosed on the landward side 
by a nmd wall, which is not noticed in the earlier accounts* In 102S 
Surat is described as r moderately large, and for India well built/ :l 
Later on* the town is said to bo adorned with £ many fair houses 
built with flat roofs/ 4 Ah regards the population of Surat at this 
time, of natives there were Hindus, Muhammadans, and Persia; the 
Midmmmadflx^ the fewest, and the Wanins the richest. Of foreigners, 
tbere were* besides the lew European merchants, Turks anti Jews, 
and traders of Arabia, Persia, and Armenia.* Hiongli the city wna 
{[ r>2d) fall of inhabitants, the number of people varied greatly at 
different seasons of the year. Haring the rainy reason {June— 
October) ninny of the people were absent from the city. But in the 
busy months, —January, February, and March,—so crowded was 
Surat-, that lodgings could scarcely be found either in the city or in 
the suburbs.® The country people would Fee in to have been less 
prosperous than the townsmen. “Much of the land lies fallow,” 
hi ys Mandelslo (“ and this because from on c-l bird to one-tin If 
qf the crop is taken by the governor, so that few think it worth their 
while to cultivate the fields at so excessive a rate.” 

Surat was already 1 one of the most eminent ciiit?H for trade in all 
India / 14 By land, caravans went and came by tho Tiipti valley 
south-east to Goloondn ; east to Bnrh&npiir in Ber&r, ami Irons that 
on to Agni; and north through AliuncdnbM to Agni, Delhi, and 
LAhor. By sea* ships crime fium tho K unban and "Malabar eon*ts f 
and from tho west, beside* the great trade with Europe, from the 
port* of eastern Africa* Arabia, and the Persian Gulf* south they 
clime from Ceylon; oast flora the Madras nnd Bengal coastH ( from 
Pegu and Malacca, but, above all, from A cl seen in Sumatra, By 
land* merchandise came and wont to Surat during the fair-weather 
mouths in caravans of wagon h, c amok, and bullocks 5 and by son. 


1 Mimdelib 5 ! Twtili (163S), Pr£in?h Fjt, f 50 r Thm »cmi to bv^boeti jupecitl 
euitonifl duty at tht rate of rtfiu Fli 40* p ccm*. gel M«>.aJmAj^ r and two in 4(3, ox 
fl per cent* en Hmilui, TK* 2$ pur cent levied on JUusAhnAn* vr&* tho ZdhtZ t*r 
cWjL n1 1]0 4,‘crEitri3>iLtton paid tha faithful. 

1 Mandolefllo ( 1 GSS) muntioiLE- a good alcno mnpior on t ho land aidci { Harm, XL, 120k 
hut thla ^iniDB iuetmrvGfc. 

* PeUVnflo Uem X-. 25. 

^Ogilhy'i (ItiGCMOSo} Atlas, T,. t t?H. Ogilby quoted from tTiVtUcm n p to dbcMil 11*50, 

* Do la Valle, ] rp 25* and Ogilby’a Atlas, V. p i>i J. 

* Taremicf (LG-L£-lGtiaj p in Harris, IL P 350. 

r I» Harris 1L P 120. 

* Ojfilhy* ADm* V. f 2H p 
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tli e larger ships, anchoring ip the Sawdli roads, tin hided there and 
ucnt the goods twelve miles by land in bulli^ck-carts, 1 Of the arti- 
I clos of trade in the Surat markets there were : Of MixtOAL sctbstanceS 
*—iropj fsopper, and alum ; and of raectous stones— diamonds, rubies, 
rock-crystal, and excellent cups of flgnte and curaelinm Of thoe- TmM 
i table PttODUCra—wheat * * in great abundance, the best in the world ; 1 itiOS-lfl 
infinite quantities of peas, bonus, end lentils; nanny medicinal drugs ; 
butter and oils of difftTent sorL^j to eat, to burn, and to anoint the 
i body* Of manufacture*; articles— black and white soap* sngar, pre¬ 
serves, paper, wax, much opium, of which the Indiana, both Muham¬ 
madans and Hindus, make great traffic and use ; and indigo, * to buy 
which tho English and Dutch came to Surat/ But the principal 
article exported from Surat was clothj both silk and of cotton. This 
cloth was used by all people from the Capo of Good Hope to China. 

Some oE it was rough, and some of it as white ns snow, v ery fine and 
delicate* Other kinds were * most artificially 1 painted with different 
figures of silk, f very neatly mingled either with silver or gold, or 
both/ There were also excellent quills of stained cloth, or of fresh 
coloured taffeta, filled with cotton wool and stitched ns evenly and 
In as good order as if the pattern hud been traced out for their 
direction. Though with a thinner and shorter pile than those made 
in Pend*, their carpets of cotton wool wort: excellent in fine mingled 
colour*, some of them more than three yards broad, arid of a great 
length. Of tho richer carpets sonic were all of ailk , € with flowers 
and figures lively represented in them/ Of ethers tlio flowers wore 
silken, but the ground silver and gold/ The weed-work, too, was 
famous ; bedsteads, painted and lacquered with different colours and 
forms, and other articles * if house furniture, beautifully worked* 
Writing-desks, m well made as tho^c ol Germany* most ski! hilly 
iid:fid with mother-of-pern-1, ivory, gold, silver, and precious stones* 
little boxes of tortoise-stud!, s so brightly polinked that there id 
nothing prettier/ And* all 1 wonderfully cheap/ 1 

The merchants by whom this great commerce was carried on AkcvW*. 
belonged to throe class us t I, Natives of India; If* foreign Asia¬ 
tics ; and III, Europeans. Under the first class came Hindus and 
Mtdmmnmdflu&. 11 Under the second, Persians, Tartars, Arabians, 
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* Mandfiiaio (iem m* 

* The « ni whWh they are %au\ to imp twa crop* in .>nn yur, ww ehiufly ex- 
prarteil to Ool —P yrard tl* Laval, L, 310; 

* Atth««aqte time, ill certiu.ii irtaterUt* and colon ni h th« cloth* nfEer^pe wonla 

icoin Ij> have bran IMW highly tmifcd At tho DflOw c-oilrt than n* J- 1 ^ 

Scarlet and Vwh* wlonroj cUh .>f gold ia WM Bpokoll *< ** » *tnUbl* I^ CDt iaT 
the ctnTheroV.--—llriggli 1 Cities of 'QtiiW'Aahtra.i 07* 

4 Via gem de FranciKit Pywil ito (JVlil (1G01 ■ IWS&Jn II.» Tho Sjwo — "f'y 
ulot*, “ iq thcrtu crufts all englge, n*'r arc they behind thaines ^ _ , ," 

wAi hut, on the ccmltrtry. f^wpariw, hiving A f&ore drii*. «<1 * W 
It in enough fnr them to hear nn<! see anything nnee notto 
ligint, they do not deceive tier are cnslly 1 ne^r «wJ«ple 

end good OB the Indian*. They have nothin*; of the »*«** n* VrT^iv^^oht^ 

nut imitate any Pnrtttmi | '*e ntrtami, Mechanic*! wnrk thw viuilj 

luaeh Jti that tho portugmuie loam Oiw from them than thay rmm tbv I nrtuguew, 

* Oailby (AtiM, V,, 319-010) npcak* trf * few Bfasx belflg trafiickew But thia 
v,-M at tbit time unuaual. They were then elinwt *11 (iiltivator* w wtuani 
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Chapter V Armenians 1 and many others, except Chinese, Japanese* find a^, 

“™ who were seldom found. Of Europeans there were English, Dutch, 

French, and Portuguese. 

imiTSk 

, - The chief events in the private history of the English company 

in Surat during the first- half of the seventeenth ecuturv were the 
establishment of a trade with Persia in 1015* and an alliance with 
the governor of Mocha in 1018,* In 1019 nn agreement between 
the English and Dutch companies put a stop to the contest, for tho 
spice islands, which had been raging for several years. The Dutch 
in the East did not* however, respect the terms of this agreement, and 
in 1023* by driving the English out of Amboy nn, engrossed to 
them&elves the whole of the spice trade * At Surat, in 1623* on 
account of some piracies com mil ted by the Dutch, the English 
factors were thrown into coatinement and kept prisoners for seven 
months* In the same year the English joined with the Persians, 
and together drove the Portuguese out of Onnuz, and established 
Gombroon, now called Bunder Abbds* as ihu chief scat of trade iu 
the Persian Gulf. From 1827 to 1 630 were years of good trade. 
The English were on friendly terms with the Moghul and entered 
into large cloth contracts. In 1630 the Dutch, failing to injure 
the English with the Moghul, took to depressing their stock, by 
selling European good a tit a lose* atid giving such high prices for 
Indian articles ns to make tho markets almost impracticable. 1 
In this year the company*s settlement at Bantam in Java was placed 
under the Surat factory. 5 Between 1630 and 1600, while their 
connection with Sural became of increasing consequence to the Eng¬ 
lish company, their trmlc suffered much by the competition of Sir 
William CourteiPs association. The llnst of this company's ships 


L The Arm«uUiu did not braonao great moitlLaista. in Surat till toward* the dose 
uf tk |"th Mntnry. 

1 Both of these udrantagea ware at It-ast m |iart doe to Sit T fir, mas The first 

effiert la ntart a I rack' cm.Tiectinn with Wua iu lfi|5, when for tUft pim>oflo 

Rickard Steels and J-uhn Ciuwthcr were lentnvcrlntid from Surnt to Puma, ^Lr T. 
Shirley* who was wml a* aratauMulor, nlao hdpecL \W * ides thii. the offer fitted ill wilb 
Shrth AhW wtMh to hara an ally by wbo<H help heitdghl drive the Pt■ rtuiraete hum 
OruniKw jOmiO T i Hiat. Krug,, 3W. I Tbin project had Sir Tbufitika Roe’n mi'.port. and 
m !GIS F tatoro India, he appointed au agent to tmt w ith the Lbig !,f Persia. 

(Sir Thomas Roe, in kerr r JX p 2S, P :.| The treaty with Persia wm coudiuied j n J filth 
{Milburna Dr, Com > I., XVII.) W itli nud to the Openingof fcrata with Mocha, 
[he first treaty with Mwhi was nude by Captain Shillingeb IfilS. lice wrutn 
to get IhiM hutment CtUitlnucd by the Onmd Seignior, ftud< m an inducement pr&- 
muml that the Elfigliih would Undertake to ^IcAr the sea of pirates. (Kerr, IX. 2$G and 
401.1 One of the chief jul vautagw to the En^liAh df opening a trade with the Red 
SsawM. in Rues opinion^ that GujarAt tnerchanta wotdd send their goodi in EiiKl^b 
ehipa the freight Would yield profit, friclida would hv modiv arid it would savetho 
export of bullion. — Itw. id Kerr, IX. F ^ 

3 MiThfim a Of- Cop TF I-, X\* Some alight eenipeUiFatfen for their losaca wa* awarded 
to the Engfrh company in IG34 P at the doao of the Dutch war. — Kerr, IX.,'471. 

* Brflco'l Annals, I., 

* In lfvH indigo wu met jmying, and pepper neemed a hotter investment, bo the 
Agra Wney Was withdraw and a treaty made wilb lU viceroy of Goa {Bru«a 
Annala, h, JLh.) At Uiih tinve, also, tho clothw of Commands! came U.i Thh couaideroil more 
J™5™ fonnerty, and HaMAlu Wm agnin muk n Proaideec — Brui AuuaJa, 
I., jJi. 
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tame to Indict in 1635, and though they did not succeed as traders, 
by theiractfi of piracy they were the muse o£ much injury to the 
affairs of tho old company at Sumt* 1 Besides the Ioases from the 
competition of this rival a a sedation, the profits of tho original com- 
pany wore much reduced by the arrival in India of ships belonging 
to private Iroders, 2 In Itl lO so depressed were tlu/ir afftii rs that- the 
English thought of leaving Surat, and, Instead, of establishing a 
factory ut Kiijapur on the Konhm const. Two years* later their deal¬ 
ings at Surat, especially those in Agra indigo, were again prosperous, 
and, in spite of the ascendancy of the Dutch in 1045, the years 
between l Li 4 Land 1648 were successful. The Bugsorah trade, started 
in 1640, proved remunerative, mid so huge wore the company's 
profits that in 1 648 the English were able to pay off their debts and 
recover their former position, 3 4 This period of prosperity lasted till, 
in IdoS, the Dutch declared war on tfae English, and though, out 
of respect for lhe Moghul, the Dutch did not attack the English at 
Burnt, their trade suffered severely, 1 But in the following year (1654) 
their position was recovered by the concessions the Dutch w ere forced 
to make in their favour. 5 6 On the other hand, they suffered during 
the last three years of this period by the trade between England and 
India being made open and free (1654-1657)* 

During this period the European whips did not complete the lading 
and unlading of tluir cargoes at Surat. But having disposed of 
a portion of their European goods, and laid in a stock of indigo for 
the English market, took a supply of Gujarat manufactures for the 
eastern trade, and sailing to Achecn and Bantam, in exchange for 
spices, disposed of what was left of their original cargoes and of the 
hulk of the Gujarat goods." After tho expulsion of the English 
from the spire islands (the M oluccas and Bfludajjtho practice was con¬ 
tinued by calling at Bantam* and taking in there a stock of pepper. 
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1 Tlsii Cflurtcu'B company in ] \ December 12) gained a^irtrtcr ftnro King Tbulca 

I. (1625-1640).. Their charter wa.H renewed (l-ftHb hut their attempts In develop a 
trade with India faded. BknttL ibeir seUicnscnts aE Minl^Lur and At ]t ti j A [nar uti 
tbv Kyulfni] ciuvst were siwh ohmed. Finally, they bud to stop witli a them- 

■dvw of 2, and tti the original Eeglisb K, J. Co. of £100jKN>.— Ma^ihcm«a, ] 15. 

' In ili IT (September I -21 LlI two Kikgliah interlopers of ISO a ml 120 teim burden 
seized (he great riumt pflgriin-,iilirp F Kortuiutily they, irith their prize, were cApiumi 
bj- the coni tMUiy'i fleet. [ Karr, I X. r 4-V*. 3 Roe I lli IS) wrota to the company, H1 you meat 
mop i Lji^Is.hJo (ilKwics, or l«i>l adieu to all trade at So nit ami the Km SW h Overt* F 
IX., 3o7? : and 'm 1631 King Charles issued a prrtdfcTrutkrti to restrain the excess of 
clandestine trade. ^BlUboni* Or. Coin., L, XJULL 

4 Bracei Annals, I,, 4 (2, 

1 Bruce's Aunah, 1., 

* See Above, Nute 3, p, M* 

6 The European article* origin nlly (161311 Fee Mntn ended for the Surat market hy 
the company'* fra tore in that city were hmad-doth. *word-bhdes F knives K and 
iootiogrgb^m ; and far present*, toya And English buhUdomL (Despatch of 23th 
January DJI3 F rjuoted ua Cities of GojnrAak Era, 60 + ) After kuou axporinco, the 

factor's (1616) mention qukJuOvar, go<Hi crooked awohl-blndfn, light coloured 
bn^l-olotlia, ivory, lcad F vcnnihim^ corah ami pearia, Tin and Maieovy hide* did 

not Mil |HrUca't Ann flirt, L, J 7J - J Cabca of strung drink [_ 1U 17) are dlo iqontiocei_ 

(Kerr, IX, K 454 .) 

* At Bantun, in .laVfi nn English factory waa C3 laid idled in 1602, In 1S1& it was 
the greatest place of trade in the Indian The English Battlement at EUntoiu was 
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In 1614 (October) there were only two men in the English factory 
at Surat, * 1 * In 1018 tbs company were allowed to build a bouse. 3 
In 1030 the president w m dignified with the title of * Chief of the 
Honmirablo Gompany of English Merchants tmding to the East, * 
and with iho increase of trade additions were made to the strength 
o£ the Surat factory. In 1633 there worn at Surat from twenty to 
twenty-four merchants and officers j, nod once a, year the agents of 
eight Kuhurdtnato factories came to render am account to the presi¬ 
dent at Surat,* In 1(542 the factory was fortified \ l in I 646 its quick 
stock wus Tallied at £83 t GOO] fl and in 1664 it is ft aid, spftco niul 
furniture* to have excelled all houaefl in Surat except the Dutch 
factory. As early &h 1623 the president of lho English factory had 
begun to adopt considerable show. When he went out a banner and 
u saddle-horse were carried before him, and with him went a com¬ 
pany of native servants armed with swords, shields p bows and 
arrows.* 


nPi disturbed either in 10£1, when AdiOtH waa given up, or in 1G23, when Umy lort their 
Lm_i|, 1 oai the ipic* islands ; eu itii|--rt.»Ji& W*a Bantam Le the English iLut unt,]! lG3t> 
it was imlqausdenl Ami ft pneiiduney. hi Itilttl it wn* mode subordinate te SnraL 
But r-amined witk the EnaUsh till, in ISS2, thu Butch hwsk - h us uf it, transfer- 
ririi? it 4 trade td their own (wd^nbten at Balavin. — Mdburna Or, Com., L, XVL. 
rad IL> m 

» Kerr, IX., 170. 

1 lUwp ih Knff, IX, T fiilS. TliiiWM cue of the pruvidiolfti of RuOs treaty with prince 
Kh&rraui.- !See above* p, 7£>i Note % 

1 AndorsoiM English in tVentem India, 74. The use of thy title#, ubief and 

president* nee nu» to Lave been changed I rum time to time. 

4 Moudddo, 14& The eight tubttdmst* fiotorio* were i four in GujanU ; Ahmed. 
AMd + with an agent and si* ; Cambay, Bored U* and Brooch, etteb wilt m &gmt and 
fn.mr. The other fwHtoHejt were : Agra, with nn agent and mix ; with 

fifteen; ami B^bul on the Konknn ooait, with two \ ami in Persia lap alum, with an 
ocrtit ami (light. In HUBS* m tlie 'k'}kflrtnre i»f president Meihiwohi. fifty English mot- 
cifoantR.met together nt Surat. Oi Ihi-idp t*ianh-s Mythwold and hib SnooeMor Trent- 
Line) there Worft (Iva consuls el liifivrvut places in India* three minis ten* two doctors t 
and twenty-five tticFvhaBta, 

* Bruce^ Anral*, I, 303. 

Milhtim’* Or- Com., I, XXV11- 

" D* 1ft ViHt^a lettau, t F 42, Of tin? inner life of the factory at this time a few 
details are preserved, A t first Home of the company h xtrvnntj brought out their wi v-tf* 
with thorn. Bnl tv LhtaRoe strongly objected, tel ling Steele (111. 17) that he kauri Iriu 
frngitlv and like a merchant, and semi bntrm hia wife. (Sorr, IX., > Thu Company 

ndunted Hna'eTiews, and* blithe middle of the century, there would m$em to Lave been 
no English ladies in Surah Du la ^ ^ aBe (1623), whnne w ife was w ills him , could not 
stav at iSsu English ledge, becanse tlse prasktliat woa not married. Mamlelslo (ld:t3) 
Feliks of ihn president nnd one Or two [of the kncrehontu drinking toasts to tliuir 
wives in England. 

In Di3S the factcury would »ein to hava boon well managed. Tlie otnsuany 4 ! ser¬ 
vant* showed < admirable irffpoct to the preshteU t. 1 and thr csCablLshiuunt wa> Con- 
duct&l J in excellent onleir, each man having hij regnliur work assigned to him. 
About fifteen mcrchnuta and other* dinetl together in the middle of the day, and 
again there WOs a eUplwr at Bight, The runt i is a of an ordinal day was— prayen* at 
Ga.1L. j Llisvntr at xeSd-uSy* tf* which about fifteen mcrehantfl pal d^wu \ tiraycn again 
* r-M. 1 and then auj-jier, at which the president did not ap|sr.ar. Ten wu I he 
ordinary drink, bet on Eridays Spanilh wldc 1 and pale puneh maile of broody, rose- 
water, citron,juke, Hugar (aitrl water) were allowed. On ^lindoyo there wm an Mint 
aarviee and KnmiD, But (wrtof tho day was generally hjienl, atone ef ths gardens-, 
m dhoetlPg at thn markj or ulbtr omujseme EtU. Mandelsilo^ 145, 
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The loading events 1 connected with the Dutch trade at Surat at 
tliid time have been detailed above, cither in the general history, or 
in connection with the record of the English company. The chief 
provisions in their charter of 1618 were : i, that their trade was to bo 
i rec trum any special custom-house exactions; ii, that their mer- 
chants were not to bo molested; iii, that their chief woe to decide 
disputes j and iv% that do quo was to by compelled to become :i 
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On gDkning a footing at Surat tfio Dutch determined to znnko the 
KtttemDot in that city tlirir chtef factory in Hindustan, and non 
to mtavia, the head-quarters of their commerce in the east Under 
Hurut were; placed fifteen, subordinate factories. Of these five 
Gombroon Bti&gorali, Lnr, Schiraa* arid Ispahan,, were m Persia; 
one, Mocha, m Arabia; ami nine in India, at Vingoria, jWm, 
Ahmediibdd, Cambay, Brooch, Baroda, mid Sirkhcj. These factories 
did not, howyve^ long remain under the director o£ Surat* Persia 
was subordinate for eleven years only (1022-1 G33> Thera the tumllvv 
KOttlementa were admiiimtered from Gombroon, and Gombroon placed 
directly under Batavia, Mocha, after remaining under Surat for 
sixty-mx years (1620-1086), was (ben made subordinato to llutavia. 
Of the I udian factories Broach alone remained under Surat. Vin- 
gertii was in 1677 handed over to tbo communder of .Mutabor, Thu 
other Moments were gradually withdrawn, from Cun>boy, Sirkbei, 
ami mroda, before 1670; from Agra in 1716 ; tmil from Aiunodfbfd 
in 1774.* 


At Snrut Dutch ships cumo from Batavia, in the end of August or in 
October, After unlading and taking id a fresh cargo, they were sent 
to Persia about January, re turning to Batavia in March. 4 The imports 
at Burnt wero load, quicksilver, cimmhar, ivory, tin, copper, cumcta 
cloves, nutmeg, mace, pepper, and porcelain. ‘ During this time the 
position of the Dutch in «Sumt was as high, if not higher than the 
jioHilion of the English, Their ledge was as handsome as the Eng¬ 
lish factory ; and when he went abroad the director's retinue was as 


1 M tlbitrii'n Or. Com., It., 370. The chief event. in the history of the Dutch cora- 

*** r*° : ^.dioerffiiiud Mhu; trade, to 

s UitMtrT^ bh,I JaiA ; liHLt h the nval Dniefr ^•iii|jhjlumi feiiiix^i i 1602-1614^ tlie Dutch 
hght With [1 >e l>>.tupv*- m the farters klnilil. s ICIU, Kata via is ttitelo the Dutch 
liead^qaTtex*; D«A ibt hnjjliili are driven not of the Akduccu : UiuS, Ust Jiutdi twrt 
iHMBCMItlB Of CeyloiL 6 

^ **»«“••» fcntuiy (I618-I739) the Dutch found it necessary to 
renew ( their charter no fewer than tax.,ity.eipht time., p.yiujj on each occaai™ cm- 

^ • *££?. "- f Tl ‘ 0,r w» ermflnued in 

I ' £?:■ **”• “‘J® 4 * "« !,i3s > thnee in 16*3, once in 1 to, in jmgl 

m IWt, inlfo, fwr tines in 1662, in UJM, in tGIKl, |« J705, six time, in 1713, aurf 
oaee 14 )i... *W# "J “t fond on the river bant, b<;tween the outer ami inner 
Walls ittll culled the WoSnHiht Bandar, r,r Dutch wharf, was grated to then, to build 
and .tore tnotobandiie. (SUvotW Voyage. {17741, m, 161.) Tbi, and the china* 
introduced from tunc to lime m the custom* rates *lmw how entirely the Delhi *m- 
w* theirnwlvea free to alter or cancel the charter, j-ranted by their prttle- 

,10> 1110 Gittoh bad also (163$) a factory at Kinder.— 
‘ UnJdr o. (1060-1686), in Churchill, 1II..5H 
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large and giiT us thnt of the English president. Lulikc the English 
jsmuj of the Dutch factors were married.® 

In 1620 Admiral Beaulieu, trading to Sumatra, sent an agent £o 
the court of tho Moghul to gain leave to establish a French house at 
Surat. He bad found no market for his European goods at Suma¬ 
tra* and seeing that tbo people of Acheen * could as little do without 
their rice as want their Surat doth/ be determined, if possible, to 
establish a French factory at Surat. 3 Beaulieu would seem to have 
succeeded in fliis attempt, ns Do la \alle,. in 162$* mention* b reach 
merchanta settled at SuwAli ® But the French house at Surat did not 
prosper, and a second attempt on a larger scale in 1642 also proved 
a failure. 

In 1011 the Portuguese, taking advantage of their friendship with 
Mukarab KMv t governor of Burnt, and of the influence ihcir envoys 
the Jesuit h hail Ed the emperor's court, started a factory in Surat. 
No mat o rials have been obtained to show the extent or ebumeter of 
the Portuguese trade at Burnt.* Bu t the factory would seem to have 
been maintained during the whole of this period. In 1620 mention 
is made of an assistant agent at Surat. In 1630 two Portuguese ofti- 
eera went to Surat to discuss with the Moghuls, measures for driving 
away the other Europeans from Surat, Broach, and Cambay, In I0 j-> 
the head of the Portuguese house in Surat got leave to hoist one Hag 
on the factory, and to entry another before him when be wont out. 
At the same time his title would seem to have been changed from 
factor to director. 6 

In spite of the frequency of Mar sit lift raids upon Sumt, and the 
growing trade of its rival Bombay* Aurangzeb's reign (1658-1707), 
except the few year* of disorder at its close, was a time of increasing 
wealth and import an co at Surat. The * iking of the head oE the 
Gulf of Cambay, the disturbed state of the north of Guj&r&t, and 
the deal ruction of Dtu by the Muscat Arabs in 1670, combined to 
centre Gujarat trade in Burnt, At the same time its consequence a* 
the c Gate of Mecca 1 was increased by the strong religious feeling 
among Indian Musalmfins fostered by the emperor* 1 The points of 


1 Des la Vllle inti Herbert* qnoted by Andeiwm,, 45. 

* Bonulwa’ft VoyigHj in Harm 1 Th^cIip, I., 2-13. 

1 Dc 1* Valle* Thu nw not thft tlml attempt nf the French t n ectnhliph 

tMdlnH relation* With Oajmrit A* H-Jkrly ft* the year 1527. ft French *Hp witli -10 
Fr^ebmen came to Din, Bat on landing they wore raized by order of kiiiif BflhAdat 
Kid put to death. <Kirin, m Korr. VJ H1 231.) Some yc m Inter (1537) 
Frnncii L tried to induce hi s enfci&cu to Start a trade with India* hut without euc- 
^-Maephcrtoji, 254. 


* It approra from an order lr^ilctI \vy the king of Portugal to tbo I’nrtogawo 
viceroy, tbnl m ISIS the Certain* of PortuguM ehipa traded privately from Surat to 
Japan and China.—Arch* For! Orient Fas,, 6 .* 11 - 15 , 

L diroaieta do Tiwcmri, |5-7S ; sm\ Tifwinio LUturarin, No. H { I SG2). 

« Th® pul* Menito pwnde an.l protect the Mc«. pilgrim Mrm, the lighter 
custom dues jtud bjp Musdmin nieretmots, And (for ft time) th«r complete eacmStioii 
from ali sm.tr.mi MtcJ, the temporary banishment (1GW) of Winitc nod lion here 7rom 
ijurjil on account;of a religious dispute between M nsalm Am and Hindus, are in 
«*“*■ of the special fa v«j r shown at thin time to the folio wort of T.Uin 
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chiefimportance in the history of this time arc ; I* the connection of 
the? Sidhis of Jaujim with Snrnfc ; u, the injuries tinned to the city 
by Jhinitha raids ; iiij the growing importance of its European 
trade. 

Tn 1660, in con sequence of a quarrel with bis former master the 
kingot Bijapur, the chief of the +Sidhis of janjiin, taking with him 
the Jhjiipur fleets offered to become adirdm] to the emperor uf Delhi, 
Atiraugzeb accepted his services, and in return gave him n largo 
stipend on the revenues of Sum! 1 

In 1664 Sblwjji determined to make an attack on Surat. To con¬ 
ceal his design, be formed two camps, one at Chaul 1 and the other at 
Basse!n. Taking four thousand horse from Ids carnp at B&ssevn, and 
passing rapidly through the lands of Jaw dr and Dharamporj whose 
chiefs wi re friendly to him* Sbiwaji suddenly appeared before Surat. 
The city had no protection but a mud wall, and, without offering any 
resistance, the governor, taking refuge in the castle, gave up the city 
to be pillaged. The English and Dutch factories stood on the defen- 
sive P and together with their own property saved & considerable part of 
tlie town, Fearing the advance of troops from Ahtuedabad, Shiwaji 
remained only three days in Surat, But before be left, he is said to 
have collected booty worth dot less than one million sterling. 3 Soon 
affar this exploit* and enraged at the treachery planned against him 
at Delhi, ShiwEtji returned to Surat and levied a second contribution 
from its inhabitants. 4 Encouraged by the success of his first attacks, 
SbiwAji returned in 166D and again plundered the city. For several 
years a Marntha raid was almost a yearly occurrence) at Surat. Jn ] 670 
[ October Jrd) Shiwaji, and in 1671 (October 29th) Shiwaji's general, 
Aloro Pandi fc + levied large con fcrib u<: ions tr %j j u the ci ty. A gain, "in 1674 
and I675 h the .MuratInis plundered the city, and in 1676, by the 
capture of the fort of P&tnem, about forty-eight miles south of Surat, 

they for the tirst time established themselves permanently in south¬ 
ern Gujartit. But before this the outer -wall, begun in 1664, waa 
completed, and though in 1679* 168u* and 1684 the Muraihas were 
plan during to and its walls, they seem to have failed to make their way 
into lhe city.* For about twelve years the city would seem to have 


.Tht community of tfldhiu, pr Indian of Aljyifinjao dcsci'ut, bid 

thf ir at the iibiud ctf Junjira, Jib-nit forty-tour in iouth * f Bombay, 

yy vco-Lyf them vtre in high military comMiuid under tha king of Btjajjur. and one pf 
tli^rn tiidhi .liirch by aftlBU, wu adnijrftl n:f the Bijrtjuar fleet, Thin chief h foil mg in na 
Mpcduinn ^ mu nit Sniwnji, wn* Buxpt\<l#d of trench ury -ud pat tj death In rcrttigu 
2 i Bitowiof, bnn^ng wjfL hijn the wkfofo of the BijApnr fleet, 

oiferdt hi* **n>kw to Aurugnb ).-Onw% Hist. Frig., 10. 

1 Chaul, uow known u ffovtfninln, m t hv ttJfUE. twenty-fenr mile* Wtith of Bombay, 

* This ih Omae'fl «tiniritu. (Hiat. Frag, p LI.) ‘J Lcmano-t* who ill Surat twa 

yean *fter \h* givoi tir* nr dWt £1*200,000, (VuyugM, V. p S7.J 

l Sniwijf thaw kkiWelf .icquain ted with the tr ■a.ouroBot Surat h thnt he win 
utiieved. before flttoekiag the city, U> ha vo himjwJJ Tisited Sunt in il^iiao and foojul 
™( Iti rich biJUSf-a, 

* OrcQc * Hut. Frmg., 1045, 

1 fa 1030 .and Mifl4 w m*?. was th* ftlarm in Snmt, that Ibe European merrhudti 
Mht tEu-ir treasure an boiM of their shipn, and Ike peuufo of the town bejEMl to muTO 

to auiritL—OrtnVl Hi*t t ei'l and m r 

b 765—"12 
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been free from Manilla attacks till, in 1096, it wan disturbed by the 
news that Ram Raja bad advanced within fifty miles. The governor 
of Surat was on the alert The town fortifications wore strengthened, 
and the Marathas, after remaining for some time near tie city, were 
forced to retire. 1 In the last years of the emperor's reign tie 
power of the Mar&tMs was on the increase- Towards the close of 
I70JJ a Marathii army advanced within eighteen miles of Surat. In 
February 1703 they came still nearer the city, and in March burnt 
the suburbs and besieged the town, demanding one-fourth of the 
revenue as the price o! their retreat. The Europeans retired to 
their fac tones and took up arms for their defence, end favouring, 
at the same time, by every good office, to conciliate the Mnr&thta. 
Towards the close of 1705 the MnrnthsB once more appeared before 
Surat, and in April 1705 for nine day* invested the city. By throw¬ 
ing out entrenchment* beyond the walls, the progress of the be¬ 
siegers, who were poorly supplied with cannon, was stayed* nnd the 
town preserved. Hut the blockade was continued for several weeks, 
and before the Harftihtfa finally retired (May 23rd) the prices of neccs- 
Earies hnd riven from two to three hundred per cent, 

Surat in lhe latter part of the seventeenth century was a thickly 
peopled town* will u population estimated at 200,000 Krais* 
Compared with former fames, its appearance wjis in many respects 
improved. The town walla were bow of brick instead of mud. 
The city had been increased by the establishment of three new 
suburbs/ An idm M or Muhammadan place of prefer, had been 
built p and a garden kid out in one of the suburbs,* Of public 
buildings are noticed (1073*1681) the custom-hpure, * with u good 
front/ and over against the CUstom-hoPse the mint, with a 
( B lately entrance, in itself a large town of offices/ 7 Several mosques 
were built from time to time. But of these, only two, with long 
spires, were (1673-1581) objects of any special interest/ la the 
style of private buildings there waa some improvement. There were 
(Ui73-lt>8!) very many* lofty booses, some of them, a century after- 


i Timet !*h ^wtwIa, in. IBS. 

* flnu-o’ii Aniifclft, 1 ILt 3 - 1 . 

* Brace's Aiwilij III-. Ham, New Act [ 16tW>-l720), 104. Theta nconws 

were the beginning of tTw nuter w-nlh*. But the work q( bui3^iii|S the ualljj V'W aofc 
actually begim for sm r on year* liter. 

* Him. Few Act p !., 1 E 4 . 

1 Thc*o nuhurl» were : I. GTrirffponip built by fi hayas-nd-clin, ^overn^r, iCfiT*. 
f l. SlLaKiatnqra* built by fsftMbat Muhammad KbAn, governor, 1GS7. 111. Begun- 

pun l, Ti u Lit by n sifter Q( tW emperof imupcA), who lived in Suf&t between 1 bS8 

USA 3707, 

1 The fr ^;4 waa built in 16S7- Tie [jjmlob, linu^nutliQ p^m, was made 

by Aurftujj’iet'i sister, ihv founder of Bcgnlnpura. 

T Fryer, SS. 

■ tYy*r, 03. Tbcaa two mtrtciuea would mm. to have been clear together QdflT 
ihecity wall (new the ibncfyftlJ), and net far Irma thft governor's palace Oil the site 
of Hint! I'fi rH pit Kfiwa-iji hospital. The toWcra are said U> have been thrown down in 
the great storm of l"Si—Miuuhi AMul Hakim, 

¥ The builders of tlicnc large hanfiea wefts, m a rule,, Muhammadan mcrclymtl, 
though a PAni, broker to tin king e£ Bantam. U iaid 11073-U53J) to Lave ‘ turned the 
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wards, described as having garden^ filled with the most beautcful 
flowora, subterraneous chambers contrived against the intense heats 
prevailing through part of the year, and saloons where fcun tains were 
playing in basins of mortal^/ 1 On tin? other hanJ p the houses of the 
common people were still mean in appearance* * * the walk only of 
bamboos, placed a foot opart with reeds woven through them* and 
their covering palm leaves/ 3 The streets^ though (lfiDO) in many 
places 4 of a convenient breadth/ were on [he whole * some too 
narrow/ unpavtnl, mid in an evening, especially near the market¬ 
place, so thronged that it was not easy to pass, Xo attempt would 
seem to have been made to koep the streets dealt. They were (1600) 
in many planes * overspread with tin? excrement of men and beasts.'* s 
Fryer (1673-I6S1) wonders that a city 1 whose people make the 
streets opposite their dwellings a dung-bill should never have been 
visited by the plague/ Within a year or two after Fryer left 
Surat the city was visited by the plague. The first outbreak was 
in 16S-I r and for* riv years it raged without interruption. Bat 
though during this time the city was never entirely free from the 
disease, at different seasons of the year the attacks varied ill intensity* 
bulling daring the rainy months (June to September), the epidemic 
broke out with fresh fierceness in October* and again abating during 
tho greater part of the cold and hot seasons raged with renewed 
fury towards the cud of May. The death-rate at Limes ' on a very 
modest calculation 1 amounted to three hundred a day. As late as 1680 
no Englishman had been attacked/ 
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The form of administration remained unchanged. During this 
period sixteen officers held the post of civil governor of the city* 
giving on an average a term of about three years to each/ The 


Administration of 
the city 

item 


oobddeof hiivodbeta oti a fnmptaotti homim, a ijucum fabric, but ill omfaM 1 
(Kryer t 02.) Tfe* WAuifr* (ItiW) continued to live in culls or abcdj a fnutly from 
*061 r loco of frujjaii Ey. partly through fear of the a Vprfeo of the Mqghal [Oyiiigtod, 
^10.1 Aji to tfoo number of larpo houses there in sane itiffcreoco of opinion* a*, 
*novn\mo to CrtTCiri (HK^) P there wore not more than tw^lvo mod hott«S bdtmgutg tQ 
French, English, Dutch, aiu I Muhammadans.—Cbnrchitl r . p lio. 

1 Abbe Hiynal [1780^ IL, 34. 

* Btono, bricks, and mortar were dear (1(590); so wood, bronchi from DaitUUl, w&s 
touch tLflcd.—Ch1fi^ton H 210- 

1 Orington* 816. Fryer, 113, 

* OvingtODf 3*17-343. This would scorn to hive been pl^VQ and not diokrs. Re” 

tWMffl 1084 ud 1 090 l'prala hj well /vn India] yiu riiited by the plague. At BujwGraj, in 
lEiai j a pestilence raged violently tliAt Tnore than S0,fMMl ptvijpic died, smtE tin 1 f*8t KwL 
(Ham. jfew Aet ( „ I.* In \V extern India, braid* * .it Surat, ■evend outbreak* of 

jjla^mr are ahem l i'Ijh time r&oortled. At (!o* b in IdS-A, Sultin Muoain'ii anriy Was 
nttni'lfcrf ami 500 moo itied a day (Oniu 'e Him. F'ra#-, 34:!j - at H'lUth-iy, in H5W, a 
pratilentijJ disorder reduced the g?irristm 0< thirty live Encliih soldier* (Ftiycee 
Aimak II1 P JM1 + rtt Raasedi, in |0Uo, it;* ravages had d^irfipalatcd une-third of r!io 
town {Gcmolli Goran, inl'liiirehm, 1V., tEH)) ■ at Tilhft til Sind, in I m, S0 000people 
diftd of the plague, and almvo one half of thtf city w-as diwolftto ami li 3t empty,— 
Hwn P Now Act., !., 123- 

* Tbo following; list give# the mm** and fiate* of the civil w.veraorsof Surat, clerks 

of the orown, or m«lmdi p between H35S and 1707 : fciAit IC tirin | Mt 

K h All 11 fi04J; Mifliam rii*d Ik’g K hiin < I IJi30} j f • HeyAa- dm K h\m < 3 ; Zc e i mn U*h ■ 

ud dm KJldu (l&coj ; MnkhlAr KJiiu (107*1 ^ Mt«it A nird KhAn (US73) I Ait on. I Kh.Ui 
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governor hnd a body of troops 1,500 strong in fds pay. 1 In civil 
matters the governor of the city was helper] by tknMusslmiiD judge, 
or ktJjl) and by tlve public recorder^ or urjfamrtji. For managing 
the customs there ms a port officer, or sAdAArtnrfar* * who appeared at 
the custom-house at certain times to mark the goods as they were 
passed. 2 The charge of the I own in criminal mutters was en¬ 
trusted to a police magistrate, or This officer had A gtisrd of 

soldiers, hut had no capital powers. Three times during the night— 
at nine, twelve, and three o'clock—the hot unit went the rounds of the 
city + The police arrangements were effective, turn id is seldom liap- 
p^ned, and set tons crimes were so rare that during Ihe twenty years 
preceding 169d no one had suHerod a capital punishment^ Criminals 
were beaten by blows of u stick, and were sometimes punished in the 
street. To prevent crime in the country near Surat was the work of 
a separate officer culled faujdit r. Ho was allowed soldiers and servants 
under him to traverse the country, to look after iho highways, to 
hunt- out tho robbers, nnd keep all tm^pected places quiet and safe 
for passenger*. 4 Of the commandant of the castle, Ovington {3 GUO) 
writes,. 41 under the appearance of a high commander, he is a reel 
prisoner, laid under a strict engagement never to pass beyond tho 
walls uf |ik castle:" The term of the commandant** power seldom 
stretched beyond three years in all/' 

During this period, from time to time, changes took place in the 
mte of customs levied from the different elates of merchants. In 
1661, in reward for their gallant defence against Shiwaji, Aurangzeb 
reduced the rate of custom does charged to the English and Dutch 
from 8$ to 2 per cent.® With regard to the amount of revenue 


S i KfirtalAb Khin f!07TS : Aitbnr Khin tlfiSO? j ?hahis 3 fl t Khiti (Iftfth - 
Shaikh Alla (Ilk-SS e Sallbal Muhammad \U&~) : Not AW ktnin ilVickv. . 
J>\U war K hira (IMS}; awl Siyir Khta (1701- 3 707?. T 1 Jj 


1 OF theifl men £iti73J w^r.i- jirme-d with matchlock*, othtri *rith nrordi or 
juvulini. Tlscro * i™p of 5CK1 hor*c wilh cpm-dm full of jirrr.w* m ihc h(ywm *>[ 
ihclT IniLL'c h their right stirrup, md «Wordi af an tinwieldJv bulk, buckler* 

hanging over their ihoaMeT^ thtir bow* curiintily ntnagly nad-D with hum 
tod foe that ffMn hotter in Jry than is tret weather*—Frjef„ 9v_ 1 

1 Fry^r, ea 


1 According tft Ovingtoo {UftCi) iho cimte of thj* frradwa from crime wiw not *a 
mnch tin' rttiL’ient r*o]j4M: ** ihu H jNo::i-n«ivo CtiUTfimujcrt of the gonLi3n [iFdi*r-H * Lo 
B re very tfS |oreea;ve fc hut kMdui give -n ah me, 1 ■■1 hi*/* he el lip, »jiMoi them it 

A diitanco from all heinop* entm-p, and for yetty httfttti a Stubbing i* i mflctUil 
■JbnWHfit to pabliQ JitiM** —23Q 1 . 

* OriiigtJun, S32* 

* 0 vingion l SI 7 * 

.' Tbij WCmld iwm net to b*vo been COfitjonH f w tnv emit Icnrth of 

Im'- Ik I u: -' [AftU-re.' a. 1M| unlive* I Hindu.) p«d 1'.v« ptr «n’t and f l.r^isani 
^ i* correct, .t mejf Jicflup. r ,f <r to Arm mi.n Ci-riitupm, 

1 net it did not =r»|>lv Gwnjwnnt’bnitu.ni appeur. frtta a it.tmuout ,.f dnne* 
[Hi.t rr^. Jfe ( . l£it m 1 t>-u Autr. J s ,«U fnrtod the import doty oh Rurojuan .rit- 
ck. ft™ two to thrro Md h K« f pv-r 1-Hit. Agtlb, .bout tbc timt, Aur«uj«b 

would net to bate JJow-d MmUtl to tr.de fi« of due., « |W(S „v., 
“tlj* retenur* we™ Mtei oSof Ut. iW** tl,H^bnl t™ “dto 

rtWn. Tinlty, c™tilImptmmaid tj to tie Ij.^ton. uritinj, in 

tbV_Wgicimng of tie eiifbt™ih ccatujy, ujp.: ‘ AfnluciQudu. oat tiro i* r c v h t 

At?" 1 quarter per oin^ and Hindoa livt jrer «nt, "—Ea«, Siew 
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collected, ifc was eetimutad (lfltlfl) tlmfc tile dut^ charg-cd on grjfld?! im¬ 
ported by sea amounted iu ayeiirly sum o£ £120,000 . Us. 12,00,000)- 1 
If tli 13 estimate is correct* the resources of the city towards the doso 
of this period must have considerably fallen off* as in die detailed 
financed statement given hi the Jtltrat-i- Ahrn&di, the revenue from 
the city and mint is entered at £37,500 ;Rs. 3,75 .OUOh 3 Ac* 
cording to die tnnne statement, details of which zive given bekfw, 
exclusive of the amount recovered from die city, the districts under 
Surat yielded a yearly revenue of £8(5,100 (Rs P S,li 1,500). 
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_ = U ifl difficult Co my to nrhai y^r the detailed flnohaia) stutemrnZn in tl 
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fd whep titf lAtfcitP wroto, Upt ns[mxi P a* wly a* i7’3^, the revenue* nf the distrEeLe 
Tfund Mitral Were cuJtasted by ihu hi arathAip fttat?En.i?ltl» liumt liava kin takvft 

Own lomo ¥*rliar flcwuuti, Thu tPa-mm for attribntmg tkm to the hejcmaiiig »f the 
■pighLt-«-i'ii h eeptmy, arc : i + that thy total agrees toltndsJr densely with lhlrt«Mi lakhs 
of mpeetf, the t«>tal givup by Hamilton in 1 ■ Lh Nuw Aiiwuiit, } ri |41l f a* thu ptvratf* 
SuTjit revunaw for tiiu fifteen tiudiiig 3 70S; mid ii„ ihAE r after the *1o*e *4 

Auran^cb* rtign, the Surat revenuea rapi illy f+jll off. Ai-tordin^ U* Hwilten, the 
Iot*f of thirtreu lakEu wai adldOtod freni Lhr<rii *khi rwa: j H otmtOEri.i at the rale of two 
Ji?r rent fnjjii uhaiELcmutaEiii,, thm? Rtid > ^Dirtv from Chralaalu*-, apd Syu from 
JlEpiiua + ii p JriEti E 4a?f of throc-foupthH of ike crop pnii in kitirf ; mid Eli K pcU'-lM of 
*hout one exowii a bwL — Him, NfiW AeL, J, HUnml \M. 

Hie iiiian.-i.il detail b riyto Ep tho M trAt-[-Almisld.E appear from the foltowiQfl talailof 
■ [ateuiL-fciit, 

Staff merit ffi r iftreiwi t* nf fhz Surat ffQWi'twrjtAip 17004711 !). 
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Thy territory knnwn na the Surat. olAtfrw, wremcilnp of twrnty-riglit f«h- 
diriii&DSp ouj hr ruiE^hEy ipj thi Eaji«lj tEnt Jitt Wtwv^n ih*? Kij]i ainl iho 

Hqmiuijjiiip rii’cra, and went of the iMjpipta, Biaud^ind Uhinmp: il-itft AlK>e| 
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Among the native merchants of Snmt there were during the seven¬ 
teenth century men of very great wealth. 1 Of these (1G73), Homo 
had their head-quarters at Surat; others, though only agents for trad¬ 
ing houses in the interior! f borc a port equal to the European com¬ 
panies/ 2 The rich Mli sal refill and P£rsi merchants lived in great 
style. But the Hindus, however ranch money they might have, strove 
to conceal it, living frugally and beeping their dealings &s secret as 
possible. This may partly have been dona from fear of the exac¬ 
tions of the Muslimdn officers* But it was probably to some extent 
their own choice, as at times they would teem to have openly made 
great display of wealth, loading their wives and children with orna¬ 
ments; and spending large sums on the occasions of marriages and 
deaths in their families/ Of the skill of the Hindu merchants of 
Suratj Ovington (IG90) wy% 7 "by the strength of hia brain only he 
will sum up accounts with equal exactness and quicker despatch 
than the readiest arithmetician can with hia pen/ 1 * 

This was tho time of Surat’s greatest commercial prosperity. 
It wag (1G95) f tho prime mart of India^ all nations of the world 
trading there ; no ship sailing in the Indian ocean, but what pet 
into Snmt to buy, sell, or load/® The general course o! its traffio 
was in most respects the same ns in the previous period. At Surat 
i tself some changes had taken place i n tho arrangements of the port. On 
account of the opportunity it gave for smugglings no vessels* except 
those belonging to Europeans, were allowed to lie at Suwfili, but wore 
forced to remain off the bar, where the dues were paid/ Again 
lUHtead of bringing goods from the ships to Surat by land in carts, 
towards the close of the century (IG90) tho ordinary practice would 
seein to have been to unload the cargoes of groat ships into hoys / 
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yachts, and country boats, which at that time were Haiti to pass up 
the Tapfci with'great convenience and expedition* 11 In Surat [1G09) 
tho foreign merchants laid out their boles in the castle green , and 
prepared them m loading for their stipe, Xear the murkot-pIn.ce, 
especial!j of an evening, the local dealers thronged, standing in the 
streets with silks and stuff a in their hnnds or on their heads 
Theveuot (1GGG) thus sums up the artides of trade in Iho ftnrnfc 
markets :—All kinds of Indian cotton goods, all the warp of Europe 
and of China * diamonds, rubies, pearls, and all other kinds of pre¬ 
cious atones ; muse, amber, myrrh, incense, manna, aal ammoniac, 
quicksilver, lac, indigo, and the red dye ruinaa, and all kinds of 
Indian and other eastern drugs, 5 

As in earlier times, the chief articles of export {IdOO) were agates, 
camelians, desks, cabinets, and boxes neatly polished and embel¬ 
lished, silks, velvets, taffetas, satins/ and cotton cloth. Next to the 
manufacture of cloth, one of the most important industries of Surat at 
this time, would seem to have been ship-building. Iti (1G3S) men¬ 
tion is made of ■ a %*ery comely stout ship of over one thousand tons 
being built in the river at Surat; and the shi p - carpenters are said to 
be able to take the model of any English ship in all the curiosity of 
its building as exactly as if they had been the first contrivers. 1 * As 
to the ordinary profits of trade. Ovingtou tells that {1G90) in the trade 
between Sumt and China profits of one hundred, percent were to bo 
made, and that by simply sending out silver and bringing back gold 
a profit of twenty-five per cent might bo cleared* \\ ith regard to 
the rates of interest, money could l ie borrowed by Englishmen of 
credit and esteem on private security at twenty-five per cent, this 
rate including al] risk of loss at sea/ 3 4 

Of European settlors the four most important wore the English, 
Dutch, French, and Portuguese, The history of the English com¬ 
pany at Sumt during the reign of Aurtmgzeb contains two sectiona* 
—-fete firdt of twenty ■‘Bov cm jeers, from 1G57 to 10 84, when burnt 


1 Ovibgton. SIS, Sense account of tha stale of tba rivet 1 iff given under tie bead 
Tni-ti. | 11 , 12-U, In ]riikj there ia -.iul In h Ave been ho iittlu wateron the tar tint, 
eitept At a^ring-tida*, hTil| i.-b svqjj imlnih- ii £i>uld not p-:l*b np thu river. At 

they cBinu opposite Sural, iHprciftlly when ttay wiuitml repairs- t 1 hci-crml. 
> .i 7S-} Again (IB7'3 j thoTkti stiring-tUb-'* to hurJiLipi oloje th^nnu 

ton* burden up to Kurnt walls. llut bceauJO uS 1 tlia santU. I bo adi i-[ :,tt bsd l*nst to 

Uutala.—Fryor { HP3-1 m\ t m. 

* OTiilKton ,316-SIT. 

3 Thuvenfit, V„ Tavernier (ltU2-UtGC) gw thu *RH>« Account oT go rat tradn- 

MTnrri.d Voya^. # ||. t SHk) Ott the subject oi the- Import ..ay hr ^' r nfl ^ 

4*y*> ‘ + though tvvartktv. js ell>L tho growth of this country, yut the inn; 

K^alilcB, th« anukU occasion of foreign «qWHli tosU the humour of 
talent in it napkin, buries the greatest port of the treasure of UtO wor 
Fjyar, 1)2. 

4 Orinrtcc* 2 I& 1m:li£Q \* ft&id to have been mow in iIouuld it than ei lt l.aw 

cclton vL now QI pcrt«l Si some quantity* and M early W IBW fttfefttwn wiuturned 

to the preflfliog i>f it Hito bates.—Anderson* 7^* 

* Orih^n. ™ and ‘ 280 - In one paainge Miwcit Afatia d and in another FItsUj 
aio mentioned ^ abi^boil^ 
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was still the thief English settlement in India-and the Second* of 
twenty-three years, wbea f partly caving to the growing value of 
Bombay! and partly ln>cauHO of the di.Wder.^ at Surat, the importance 
of their establishment in that city declined. In l 57 the English 
cemjmy at Surat, fearing an increased competition from private 
merchants, made all possible ixd iviiL aments. The grant of the 
charter of 1057 restored confidence, and Burnt again became iho 
head of uU English fiictoric^ including Madras ana Bantam. 1 But 
at the same time* on account of the disturbances caused by the 
sons of Shah JalWin, trade at Surat was unfavourable* 1 lu 1661, 
by the grant of a frenli chatter, the affairs of the company were 
placed on a firm i Doling, But trade woe not prosperous, and, with 
the exception of Agra find Abmvchib&d and of Gombroon in Persia, 
it was thought well to confine the company's trade to the Malabar 
coast, Madras, Burnt, and Bambini. 4 In reward for the brave de¬ 
fence of their factory against Siiiwajt (IGfi J . i ] .. tmipemr granted the 
English for one year entire rmm.-.Am of customs, a boon north £2,500 
(Us. 25,000), and afterwards an abatement of one per cent in the rate 
levied* 4 On the other huml, there was at this time ( 1665-lbd7) 
war between the Dutch and die English ; mid the Dutch p scndiit" 
strong fleets to Western India, blockaded the mouth of the TapE? 
and, gaining a bold on the Malabar coast, they had for a time a 
monopoly of the pepper trade in addition to the command of the 
produce if tbe finer ..pices, 5 Tidings of the formation of ri nr , w 
French company added to the embarrassment of the English In 
I GGii ihu war with the Dutch and Fnnch, the M OB lmiWpieion H of 
Lwrhf i designs sin™ their a^m-Hion of Ihunhuy, mld the di«t,irb* 
ancL-s l^tweeo Minvuji and Aunrtigteb, made trade 'precarious, if net 
hopeless, But two years later (11308), by the transfer of the island of 
Bomha 7, from the hnfflish crown to the English Company, the cotii- 

l-vfA ;l "i ?* *? slti r of mde Pt adenw 6hey so moot wished," 

* . - mst ™ tUB “ «-™« that, on the strength of the in¬ 

crease of their power, the company were determined to < compete with 


1 JJnjMf’i Alinati, t.. 532, 

* Jjrueo'. Annil*. t., 541, 

of ln-lu from CVvluo to tlu Ktnl Sea, ([truco'. If In-*?" 1 ? ‘ n M he °* rth 1 ,nrla 

trtMi|fl thftt luul Win ju-hji.'tinted Ly the Foi-tiiancfo („?!,, In Koji'JiifJl 

Ununl«[ Swili. Thiir srriml L^l 7a"fuT^r. ^'2* of ftmriwr 

ESS****"* tho **“****. 

H-T cent wunlS^^wi 1 no* tfThi.^'1 fmn ' «W* 

1 Unife’. Aimalji. II,, Ifi.'J, {Wore «- sl . j. . V ., ' " Aa “ 1 *' 

« L’nle*! a.nfficiont imvid f„rt P j. ii,s 5 p nU ,ij C 4 j??!®' G - O*Widen(1IJG5} wrote; 

^ia.pr»d«He for £&** to the 

t..LM port -flnia T i Ate«t T n if - kttnt to proceed vithfJia trada 

1 BruM i Aniu0a r 1L T J7-L 

SSSSX-££$8ffS m&Sym***,, 

op tlim) l.ove final | iyll „ nfficor under A* Fa-J.-," J refund (4 give it 

“ over to the ^taj^y all “ h Clt ' >w " t 11 <*2-16*8j , Not pkying, 
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the Dutch and res is b them aft far as their means would allow,' The 
interest in Bantam was strengthened, and subordinate factories were 
re-established at Ktirwur, Rhjapur, Batticolo, Calicut, a ad Achecu. 1 

In the following year (16d9) a council of eight member?, five of 
whom were to be constantly resident at Surat, was chosen to assist 
the president. The president was to ho governor of Bombay t but 
was to stay at Sumt. The management of the company 1 * * affairs in 
Eagland was vigorous, more goods were sent out* iniOnicnon.- were 
received to keep open the Persian trade at all costa, and, by the es- 
tablisbmont of the factory at Karwnr, the share of the English in 
*Uo pepper tnule was recovered. 3 In lfifi), seeing hoiv exposed 
Surat was to the mills of the Mar&thds* the English merchants sent 
th@ most valuable part of their property to Suwhli.* More than once 
their factory was attacked* but on each occasion it was well and 
successfully defended, in the next year, besides Marat ha attacks, 
the compauy^s servants had to contend against the hostility of the 
governor and the rivalry of the French* who, by their careless trading* 
seriously towered the value of European goods and raised that of 
native products, 1 About this time [167SH6?5)j in addition to the 
reduction in the margin of profit, the Surat trade in several particu¬ 
lars became less advantageous; I ho calicoes of the Coromandel 
coast were preferred to the pieca-gooda of Surat; "West Indian 
competition was reducing the demand for indigo; and less lac was 
required, as wafers were taking the piece oE sealing wax. 1 ® 

Under these circumstances, in spite of n better year in. 1677,* 
Surat was (1078) reduced to an agency, and the pay of the company’s 
servants lowered.® In 1081 Surat was,, however, again raised to the 
rank of u presidency* and an attempt was made to revive the old 
route to Surat by way of Socotra, the Red Sen, and the Persian Gulf. 
But, owing to the competition of the Armeniane* this attempt Jailed. 
Mi an while the profits of the company* were in reduced by an 

order of the emperor, raising import duties from two to three and 
a half per cent, an order which m 1682 was extended, to the import 


1 Erqe* K a A Email, II.. 201-202. 

4 Bmee’n Annuls, IL, £02-264. The- foUrtwing details *bow the extent of the oom- 
paay 1 * Era,lvat. Sami thii period (LflG&4078p In |fr>£ lix iluwi cam* from tngJariil 

wqih guwdfl and built rn to the vjdueaf £130,000 r m LG69, 1,200 toot of 
stock vahuid it £75,000; iu lfTTO, 1.500 ton-* r>l ahippinjE; La ItiTiV four a hip a with ojir^i 
vdu^l al £85,ai0 ; M d in 1613 stock ami bullion io tha vtln* of £ 100/W. (Ay4er- 
■pUn The foUUnrine details ahow tba »t»ta of thuciimpany b Sumt m : 

stock, £1^ Lfit fill. J ,81,510) | derate debl^ | Al. |M^ICg# •“& 
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of bullion* 1 In IG83 (November 3rd) the number of the com pan y J a 
servants at Snrat wan increased by the arrival q£ the factors who in 
the previous year had been driven out of Bantam by the Dutch, 

At the time of the revival of the English interest in 1G68, some 
changes were made in the character of the English trade with 
Smut, The factory in Bengal now competed more than formerly 
with Western India, and order* were issued to ship saltpetre by 
way of Bengal instead of by Surat, 1 This would &eem to have 
been one of the causes that led to the increased export of cloth 
from Surat to England, a change which ruined up a new set of 
enemies to the company. In 1671, 1G80, and 1607, the weavers of 
silk and cotton cloth in England objected bo fiercely to this impor¬ 
tation of foreign cloth, that in 1701 an Act was parsed ordering that 
no silk or cotton cloth made in India was to bo worn in England. 3 
Though in 16G0 the company retired from the country or coasting 
trade in India, leaving it in the hands of its own servants, it con¬ 
tinued for sometime [1673) to be the custom for the ships from 
Europe, after they had unladen their cargoes* at Surat, Ho go down 
the coast and, calling at Hiijfipiir for Gue doth, at KirwAr for coarse 
cloth and the weightiest pepper, and at Calicut for spice, ambergris, 
gmnates, opium, and saltpetre, to come back to Surat before die cara¬ 
vans from up-country had arrived there with their wares, J * 

In 1084 orders were received to transfer thg chief seat of the 
companytrade from Surat to Bombay, But at first, on account 
of the mutiny of troops at Bombay,* and afterwards because of the 
war between the English and the Moghal emperor, the actual trans¬ 
fer did not take place till 1 68? + In 1085 instructions wore received 
from England that tho company meant to establish themselves in 
a position of independence in Bengal by capturing Chittagong, and 
in Bombay by f recovering Salsetto and the other dependencies of 
Bombay originally ceded by tho treaties between Charles II, aud 
the crown of Portugal/ 7 Bombay was (1687) to be fortified in the 
strongest manner, and to become the capital of the company's Indian 
possessions and tho residence of the govemor-generah The ships 
from Europe were to clear out of Bombay and not from Surat, and 
the trade with Surat, still the residence of an agent and factory, was 


J Orffifl'i Hint. Frig., 0 C T 
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to be carried on through Bombay coasting vessels, taking English 

? 'Oods to Snrat and bringing" back the GujariU exports- 1 Sir John 
dutd did not leave Surat for Bombay tiII1637 (April 23th). Some 
of the factors remained behind in Surat, and, on nm of the capture 
of Musaltnfo Tassels by Child's orders r were seized and imprisoned 
by tho governor of Surat. Sir John Child now drew up a statement of 
the grievances ha complained of at Surat/ and to enforce bis demands 
for redress* * in 1088 (October 9 th) appeared at the month of the Tilpti 
with nn English fleet. This measure failed* Tho governor would not 
give up bis prisoners, and Child was forced to retire. Child, on his 
way back to Bombay, seized some ships belonging to the Sidhi* rind,re¬ 
fusing to give them un, the SidM landed in Bombay, Aurtmgsseb was 
?it this time free to help the Sidhi, and the English were forced to beg 
for pence (1089, December 10th). Their prayer was granted, and 
though treated with much dishonour, and compelled to pay a Hue of 
£15,000, the English in Surat were set free and allowed to resume 
their work of trading (1690, April 4th)/ So much did the reputa¬ 
tion of tho English suffer by this war that, as the Surat council 
wrole to the directors, w without a large supply of shipping, stock and 
BervantSj we «m never regain the trade or benefits of former irnnitB Jt * 
After the close of Child's war (1090) the English interest in Surat 
declined. In spite of their reverses the company was determined to 
continue their efforts to establish themselves an independent 
power at Bombay. u Tlie Moghal/' they wrote, 11 should see that the 
English company were no longer dependent on him for help and 
countenance in Surat, There were other markets where his power 
did not reach. Ships loaded at Calient and Karwrfr should Bail from 
Bombay to Europe* and let the .Surat traders sec that goods were to 
be found in other parts of India besides Gujarit*” This show of in¬ 
dependence on the part, of the company's managers would snem to 
have yielded good results* Tho emperor treated the English with 
more favour, granted a licence for tho Bengal trade* and agreed to pay 
a sum of £8,000 as Compensation for the goods plundered from the 
English factoly in Surat.® After their re-establishment at Surat, 
affairs did not go well with the company* The war with France, tho 
competition of private traders, and the vengeance taken by the 
governor of Surat on account of the excesses of European pirates, 
served to injure and depress tho English traded 
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? the whole of this thnvy the Agent,, Mr. HArri#, abi tho r;th*-r jwrvnnta of the 

Company m ijuini, remained 1 imprisoned in irgo** — BrucVs An nnU T II. h G39. 

„ 4 AmsI(i II., 042, Sir J, Child did not survive the defeat of hi* plans. 

Ho died 1600, February Hh. 
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In 1699 the company's affairs anffered still more severely by the for* 
maticm of a new English company, In 17GH the representatives of the 
now company, with Sir Nicholas Wsiteas their otdef, arrived in Surat* 
There wtn; much iQ-feolmg between the servants of the old, or London, 
and the new, or English, companies* So far was this carried that Sir 
John Gayer (170U% the head of the old company* recommended that 
their fac tory should be w 1 did rawn from Su rat. The t m portance of the 
new company was fora time increased by the arrival of the ambassa¬ 
dor, Sir William Norris, The chief object of this mission was to free 
the new company from any share in the responsibility for protecting 
the Surat trade against European pirates with which the London com¬ 
pany was burdened. But this embassy proved a failure, and was very 
costly* * 1 * Another device of the president of the new, or English* 
company for lessening the power of bis rival in Surat wn a more sue-* 
cess tub By suggesting that the members of the old company were 
connected with the excesses committed by the English pirates* by 
warnings that now at any time the old company might desert Surat 
leaving their debts unpaid* and by bribery, Sir Nicholas Waite 
procured an order from the Delhi court directing that Sir John Gayer 
and the other members of tlio London company should bo seized. A 
force was accordingly sent by the Surat governor to Suwhli, and 
(1701, February) seizing Sir John Gayer, his wife, and several factors* 
brought them to Surat, and for a time confined them in the governor's 
house. After a fortnight the prisonera were transferred to their own 
factory. At first there were no fewer than one hundred and seven 
persons in confinement But by the end of two years (1703* January) 
their number was reduced to twenty-two. a During this time* though 
rationed as prisoners, and unable to leave the factory walls, the com¬ 
pany's servants would scum to have been allowed to trade. 3 In 1703* 
ill consequence of more piracies by English captains* the governor at¬ 
tempted to lay hold of the factors. But they defended the factory 
for twelve days* and the governor's rage some what abating, they were 
allowed to remain in their former state of modified confinement* In 
England* in 1702 [July 22nd), the interest* of the rival companies 
had been united by the grant of n charter of union. But at Surat the 
rivalry was too keen to allow of the members of the different factories 
at once beginning to work comfortably together. In 1704* at Surat* 
orders were received appointing Sir John Gayer general in Bombay, 
and Sir Nicholas Waite president at Surat, At the name time these 
orders contained the provision that* should Gayer not bo released 
within three months* Waite was authorized to act in Gayer's place 
as general. Taking advantage of this provision* Waite left Burat 


1 The charge! are to have Amounted U> £S0,000. Nomi, fretted with the delay* 
and women uf his mianon* left India broken in hoalth* and dual of IvHfikw On hi* 
Vfljftgo to England p October 10th,, 1702. 
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fi ir Bombay, and acted there as general till 1707, when ho was dis¬ 
missed the service. * 1 * Before leaving Surat in 1704, Waite is said, 
instead of making any effort to obtain Gayer* B release, to have done 
what he could do, by bribery and misrepresentation, to strengthen 
the governor in his determination not to set Gayer free. So success¬ 
ful was the course adopted by Waifce, that the factors of the London 
company remained in confinement till, in 1707, by the vigorous steps 
taken by the Dutch, their own demands were conceded, and at the 
same time the English factors were set at liberty.- 

The chief articles brought by the English to Surat at the dose 
of this period were lead in pigs, barrels of tar, a word-blades and 
pen-knives, spectacles, looking-glasses, awin ging-glasses, hubLl iz¬ 
ba bblcs, and rose-water bottles. Among articles valued as presents 
are mentioned, long gums, brass gmie, large glass cisterns, and flow¬ 
ered cloth, green, scarlet, and white. 3 

As organised in 1669 ami 1G75 the factory at Surat consisted 
of the president 4 and u resident, council of four, and under them 
a subordinate body, general] y about twenty-eight strong, divided 
irito the three grades, of merchants, factors, and writers. After the 
president, who, with a salary of £.1GU a year, issued all orders and 
disposed of all preferments, there came his four resident councillors. 
Of these, the First in rank was the accountant, on 172 a year, who 
acted us treasurer and prepared th# accounts for audit) the second 
was the store-keeper, on £ t0 a year, who registered the sales o£ 
European and the purchases of country goods ; the third, the purser 
murine, also on £40 a year, who gave an account of all exports and 
imports, provided stores, and discharged other duties connected 
with the shipping ; and the fourth, the secretary, on 140 a year, 
who modelled all consultations, recorded all transactions, and affixed 
the company’s seal to all passes and commissions, 

Of the three grades into which the body of the company 
servants were divided, that of merchants was the highest. These, 


1 Draw’s Annals* III., 63d. 

1 Pmc<j> Atiltn.1*, Xll. p GUI- Xo direct mratiun of Om^l ralem fa» hem tnc«L 
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who were men of more than eleven years' standing, received £40 a 
year. From their number any vacancies m the council at Surat, or 
among the chiefs of the branch factories, were filled op. The second 
atE ts the grade of factors, men of from six to eleven years J service, paid 
at the rate of £20 a year. This grade was divided into two clauses, 
senior factors of from eleven to eight, and jnnior factors of from eight 
to live years' service. The third was the grade of writers, men of loss 
than five years' service, with salaries of £10 a year A fourth grade* 
called apprentices, youths who worked without pay in the hope of 
preferment, is provided for in the orders u£ 1675 ; but this grade, if 
it ever had any actual existence, would seem soon to have been 
given up,* Besides the mercantile establishment, other English men 
were employed in connection with the facfcoiy. Of these the highest 
in position, holding the rank of tliird in the factory, was the minister 
or chaplain, who, with a salary of £100 a year, was expected to read 
prayers twice every day of the week,, preaching once, in addition, on 
Sundays, to catechise thp youth, and to visit the subordinate 
factories on the Malabar coast,, Next there was the surgeon, like 
the merchants, on £40 & year, who apparently was helped by an 
Indian doctor of physic, 3 Them was also generally an European 
cook and abonfc seventeen Other Englishmen in subordinate posi¬ 
tions, some of them attached to the Suwali murine, the rest forming 
the president's gnnrd^ Besides these resident members of the 
Surat factory, one or two of the chiefs of subordinate factories were 
generally elected members of the Surat council. 4 

Of natives attached to the factory them was the 'master 1 to 
teach the young men to write and read the native languages. But 
a good knowledge of native languages few of the company's ser¬ 
vants were said to attempt and fewer to gain,® There wag also 
an Indian doctor of physic to help the English surgeon, and an 
Indian cook. Besides, there was a body of forty Indian messen¬ 
gers, porters, and domestics, of whom all the English members, ac¬ 
cording to their position, had Home to wait on them in their chamber 
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and follow them out, 1 In ma tiers cE business the details of tho 
carrying out of utmost all orders were left in the hands of the native 
merchants, from" whom the coin p uny* *s brokers wore chosen/ Tho 
collection of piece-goods for export required a somewhat elaborate 
arrangement. To enaure a steady supply of these goods h money had 
to he advanced to the weavers. This was one of the parts of tho 
business entrusted to the native brokers. These men went into tho 
districts, employing clerks, or ^rtJmijffah^ on a mow tidy sulaiy to 
see that the weavers acted up to their agreements. Sometimes, 
it is sutd, between the agents and the weavers were another class of 
small brokers called datdh^ 

Though their salaries were so small, the English servants of tho 
company lived comfortably in Surat, and in many cases returned to 
England with large fortunes. Of perquisites, in addition to their 
pay, tho young men received from the brokers at every diw&U festival 
(September to October) presents of jewels and cloth, 'enough to servo 
them for groat part of the year. * Tho chaplain had his private 
gifts from merchants and masters of ships, and his * noble largo 
gratuities for otlidnting at marriages, baptisms, and burials/* The 
Burgeon gained considerably by his ' outward practice and traffic. 1 
Those of the members oE the factory who woro in a position to 
engage in trade hud other opportunities for making a fortune. 
Though the privilege of private trade was withdrawn in I657 s the 
country trade between ports east of the Cape of Good Hope 
was, in 1081, Landed over to the company's servants. Such was the 
profit in this trade, that even those of the merchants who had no 
capital of their own could afford to borrow from native money¬ 
lenders , paying them at the rate of twenty-five per cent. Another 
source of profit during part of this time was the trade in diamonds, 
which, though taken away from their servants in 1680, was again 
restored by the company in lfi9S P The new company (1698) allowed 
their servants both the privilege of private trade and the right to 
trade in diamonds/ 

To illustrate themodo of life of the English in Surat during thelatter 
part of the seventeenth century, the following details are available: 
The house which accommodated the wholo of the company's establish* 
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meofc had, through the liberality of the* emperor Auranggob, who 
wa8 their landlord, gradually been beauttiled and enlarged til! p besides 
several "decent apartments' 1 * for the president, it could lodge forty 
persons, and "had the convenience of several cellars and warehoused 
of a cistern of water and of a bath/ Built of stone and excellent 
timber, with good earring r without representations/ their house wa_s 
contrived after the fashion of the Moors buildings with upper and 
lower galleries, or terrara-walks, a neat oratory, and a convenient 
open place for meals. Within the factory was a chapel * decently 
embellished/ but-, to please the Moors, without the figure of tray living 
creature in it. In this chapel, about six in the morning, the whole 
company came together to hear prayers read by tins chaplain. They 
then dispersed, some to the morning meal, others to the "groves and 
gardens 3 * S near the water side, and a few of the young writers to 
the teacher provided for their use by the company. At ten business 
began, and went ou till noon. Then dinner was served, all sitting 
down, after the English manner, in a public place, according to their 
seniority in the service. I 1 he table, spread at the company's 
expense, was adorned with drinking ccps, dishes, and plates of pure 
silver, * massy and substantial/ The dishes were filled with the choicest 
meat Surat or the country round could afford, prepared^ to please 
J the curiosity of every palate/ by an English, a Portuguese, and an 
Indian coot With equal freedom generous Persian wine and arrack 
punch were served round the table. This was the everyday fare* 
But ou Sundays and public festivals the table wns * still further em¬ 
bellished 3 by game, fruit, European wines, nnd English beer. In 
the afternoon, about four o*cloek, business was resumed, nnd was 
carried on till dark. Then, after prayers, at eight, a public supper 
and some ' innocent easy recreation/ all retired to their rooms/no 
one being allowed, without liberty of the president,, * to lie abroad or 
leave the factory P ' a 

At times, from October to March, the summer season as it was 
then generally called, ships carnn and went from the Snwslli roads 
near the mouth of the Tapti, and then during the hours of business, 
from ton to noon, and again from four till dark, below stairs among 
the packers and warehouse-keepers, it wag * a mere Bilingsgate/ and 
all over the factory a 1 continued hurly-burly/ Winter, or the rainy 
season, from June to October, was, to many of the factory, a leas busy 


1 Fryer (1673} call* the in 1 noble room* for fcotmai] and eatcrtummeat. 1 
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nLi fTt 0B *«“PWnta of ambling 

(L6S6) and of Jmnk Hirer w (IjUOJ. At One time feppansntJy about 1060) *j diaplrnnd 
were the bomfl ^thorttk* with they wnranle' comfeci in Surat Ibnt they wsuecl onfere 

ano]*™., w» fin* to l* 

I to 


S Kiv Tn A low^H ttic eiMO of the century, inrtead the 
hy only one joint of meat wn* placed before the 

£5 mamber*, finding im «mfert hi the feetoiy, took to 

John rrfcvtr hZ/tT* ^ Jf utht,e houses So BF™t wm the K-ondii tba| a in 1#00, Sir 
350L rCr ^ t0 0rJw ttlU president [Mr, ttUt) to provide jumper pvppem.—Andor- 
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tune. Then their chief duty waa to lay in a stock of cotton-yam 
anil keep the weavers at their work, so that the supply of cloth 
might bo ready against the season of ships . 1 Even in the busy 
season, however, the members had their times of rest and holiday. 
Sant down to the roads at Snwffi to meet the ships from Europe, 
ft few days would often be parcel pleasant \y t hearing the news 
from England, enjoying the hospiuility of the ships* * captains, 
and finding sotno shooting in the country near Snwtili 3 In Burnt 
'on sale inn days/ after the mid-day banquet wm aver, the pre¬ 
sident generally invited the whole factory abroad ' to some pleasant 
garden* near the city/ where they sat Shaded from tlio bourns of the 
enn, ami refreshed by the neighbourhood of ponds and waterworks/ 
Hero they listened to music, shot at morks, and enjoyed the society 
ol the ladies of the factory . 1 Besides the factory establishment of 
cooksj butlers, and menials, of whom J every one, according to his 
quality, had some to wait on him in Ids chamber and follow him out/ 
t he chaplain and members of council were supplied with four or 
five men to attend on their coach; when the president moved, * be- 
sidesi ft noise of tru in pc ts ? there was a guard ol English soldiers 
consisting of ft double file led by a serjeant, a body of forty moormen, 
and a flagrnfui carrying St. George's colours, a 1 wallow-tailed, in silk 
fastened to a silver partisan/ On f solemn days/ when they went In 
fitato to their garden parties, the English ' Lodge J parsed through the 
heart of the city with still more show. On these occasions before 
the president were carried two largo English ensigns ; then curious 
Persian or Arabian horses of state * rich in their trappings / then the 
captain of the peons himself ou horseback, loading a band of forty 
or fifty attendants on foot; then the council in largo coaches drawn 
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1 Oviogten* 31)3, 

a Sometime* t h* president himucli aame dorm to meet tho Enghah ship*. Wien 
tlw raptnina (lti3S) leaned tho president w*e coming, tbjsy went ashore and paid 
tblrtr rcsjwct* 10 him on the beach. The presiden t mud* ft ahnrfc speech, calling uu 
tho captain** to itfi their duty by the company when in Indlt, The n he went on buiird 
Ona id tho ships. wkn a salute twelve guru waa fired L The Ur x t two days were 
*p«nt in the cdiLortamivmna given by tha captain* to the president*— MuadeMo, CS, 

* There wan (1373) 4 good store q{ garden# h in Surat j. tho Qnucn'e, tho 4 biggest &f 
nJh i heu^h some private j^rrliina wereanter/ (Fryer, ]0i.} Th* English garden our 
ihi? Ruthanpnr gate { l62tbhad pretty walks, adorned with A variety of sweet dowers, 
(Herbert's Travels, It) Hart tha company had tMrty-fonr shop*, p tables for horses, ft 
aammer-house, and several r. I her convenient place*. all Finn btiildu^t, worth Rs, 25*000. 
When tho city wall wm built (1664-l£70h tbesu buddings were broken dawn, and 
tho garden spoiled. (Ham. New Act * ]., M.) There was also \ I b”3 1 a sweet Garden bc- 
Longing to the Hutch* 'with arbours and beds at tor the European weds/—Fry cr K 115. 

* When they lint settled at Sur.it some ef the English mcrilianh were ouutiaj. 
But SirT. Roe (1616) disapproved of the practice, tuning Steele that hia wife would 
1 cau.se nanny IlLOOllTCJlieni?**, and that he must Jive frugally and like a merchant, 
and therefore send hia wife hornet' *■ I likewise,” he mids* 11 Endeavoured t« dttd in 
tlieaanic wayalvoutCaptainTow croon* wifu. rr (In Kerr. IX., 35®. ) Ho la Val1 1 (1tf23 J, 
wfcui had hia wife with him, OQtild net eu to the English factory b«UI» there was no 
iudy among theta. (Tilt,, T. + 25.) Fijr many yearn after there Would teem to have 
been tm English ladies ID Surat Mart dels h > 1 2ti3S) lapped with the English presi¬ 
dent, amt threu merchant* mot together to drink to tho health of their wives in Eng- 
Und. (Trav.. 45, | Thim the orfy European Indies in Surat were the wives of tha 
l>«teh factor*. Afterwards president Angler (10634077) Buggofltcd that t]io com- 
pany'a sflrvanta ahould buMfiJouragcd to marry, and so. when Fryer (1,673) andOrlng- 
wn (1630) wore iu -Suratj, several of the jrnereb*nt* had thasr wives Jiving with thenL 

h 705—14 
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by stately oxen : and last of all, the factor in coaches, or upon horsey 
with saddled of velvet richly embroidered, Uwi* headstalls, reins* and 
croupera covered with solid wrought silver, 31 

Between 1616 and 1 660, when no Engligh ladies lived at the factory, 
It would seem to have been the common practice for Englishmen in 
Surat, especially when travelling through the country/ to dress in 
native faafdon. But later on (1690), when many of the merchants had 
their wives living with them, it was usual for the English in Surat 
not only to wear European clothes, but* as far as possible to have 
them mode according to the latest fashion. Fortunately the men 
found tailors in Surat f who could fashion their coats according to the 
prevailing mode in England/ and ladies found native artists able to 
contrive * 1 * * 4 their towering head-dresses with aa much skill as if the 
head -dresses had been an Indian fashion, or as if the tailors them¬ 
selves had been apprentices at tho royal exchange/ 5 

In Surat tho early Europeans would seem to have lived on some¬ 
what familiar terms with tho natives. According to Ovington 
their grand style ol living made tho native govemora and other per¬ 
sons in high position value their friendship and f placo an honour on 
their intimacy and acquaintance/ The factors, too, were hospitable, 
entertaining natives, fit least Musalmdns, at their own tables, and 
in tnrn dining with them, 1 * * imitating, when they did so* tho customa 
of the cast in lying round the banquet upon Persian carpets/ 4 * 

During the greater part of these years at Surat the Dutch 
were the most successful of tho European traders. In addition 
to their monopoly of the finer spices, by acquiring (1663) a hold 
on the Malabar coast, the Dutch gained tho command over the sup¬ 
ply of pepper/ In 1 668 tho English recovered their position on the 
Malabar coast and competed more vigorously with the Dulch. But 
in the war w ith the English (1672-1674) the Dutch were able to do 
much harm to the English trade at Surat f and again, In 1682, by 
the capture ol Bantam, they acquired the control of the Java pepper 
market. In 1684 they are mentioned * as very firmly settled at Surat 
and strong in tho Persian Gulf/ They benefited by the failure of 


** bviagtffitii, 309L Fryer, &5-S7- 

t Terry 0617) notions tliAt Sir T. Rou rrnd his ruite were E ringed ill English 
matte M light and cael as prasibla, F (£05.) Munddslo (IG3S} loantloDA Ihe flOfprtM 
excited by Eii Eur&|w*aia cb™ ; far, hy *<ld*, ** to Avoid dimjjcnoij the rwd, the batch 
ami English drew After the fashion of th* country. 11 — (60). 

1 Ovington^ 2S0. OcchSohaUv Englishmen, oven in Ovingten’s time, dressed in 

native fashion. When they did & 0 P they * comp liman ted tho Moot* by adopting their 

Etyte of d^H. 1 —3li 

4 Ovington, 4QE 

p Bruce's Annal*, II-, 158, 1SS. 

1 Bmee'a AnciiilH, II* 32 $, 339 , 

T StevurinLut,, UK, 112 113. __ Valentyn gives tho following Hit of Articles of Dutch 

tmda with Su:it; iucludmg clftva, nutmeg, piACc, cinuBtoon^ pep¬ 

per, cuiiphnir h iuid wduuunft* copper in plates and tan, btsuzoLii* gnudocfc, quicksilver, 

Vttmiilwn, aloes [incc&triiio) + in* a, iapan-woodp dephno te r teeth, aandal-w ood, wooden 

otuths., tin h lead in ihwti, eflvricJi, lex, china, sugar, coral in branched, radift china, 
ebony. Export*—gold and silver nllcgir^ common ditto, broad and narrow chintu*. 
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tho English attempt (1668-1690) to establish themselves as a military 
power at Bombay, and in 1690 tried hard to gain the solo command 
of the trade to the Persian Golf, In 1694-1695, on condition of ob¬ 
taining a monopoly of the European trade with Surat, and being freed 
from the payment of customs, they offered to guarantee tbe security of 
tho pilgrim traffic between Surat and Mecca, * 1 2 This offer was refused 
and in 1699 it was arranged that, with the English and French, the 
Dutch should bo responsible for the suppression of piracies, taking 
the Red Sea under their special cure. 3 But in the following year, dis¬ 
gusted with the conduct of the governor of Surat, the Dutch struck 
tho flag on their house and sunt their shipping to Batavia. 3 On the 
appointment of a fresh governor (1702) tho Dutch would seem to havo 
returned to Surat, But in 1703 their factors wore again placed in 
confinement. In consequence of this insult the Dutch fleet in 1704 
blockaded tho month of the Tapti, and, though offered ns much as 
£8,000, refused to withdraw unloss they were declared free from any 
claim for damages. In tho following year they made mere prises, 
ami again returning in October 1706 continued the blockado till 
January 1707. Tho governor at last agreed to pay tho Dutch a sum 
of £81,000 (Ha. 8,10,000) qq ginng up tho shipa they had soiled, one 
per cent on the Surat customs was to ba abated, and trade to Broach 
was declared to bo free. At tho same time liberty of trade was 
granted to the English/ 
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During this time tho staple of tho Dutch trade with Surat and 
the chief source of their wealth was the import of spices. As tho 
Dutch had a monopoly of this traffic, their profits were very high. 
From 1662-1670 tho rote of profit on the finer spices is said, on°un 
average, to have been about 520 per cent, and from 1G88-1698 tho 
corresponding rate rose to 850 per cent The trade in other merchan¬ 
dize at this time was said to yield a profit of about sixty per cent. 
The average inet.me of the Dutch factory at Surat between 1662 
and 1673 was from tho liner spices alone about £30,415 (Rs. 3,04.150). 
The corresponding profits between 1688 and 1693 are returned at 
£60,581 (Its. 6,05,810), of winch £46,315 (Rs, 4,63,150) wore derived 
from the finer spices, and £23,266 (Rs. 2,32,060) from their trade in 
other goods. 5 


According to the traveller Euldsens, who yisifced Surat about 16vQ f 
* the lives of the meaner sort of the Dutch were at that time none of the 
b?st . J Heating them selves with arrack and other strong drin k, an d theu 
lying exposed in tho open air, they often caught 1 the cramps or other 


blue hnflM L>f Ahmcdihid, nwrdV whit* Wtli df Breach, black flna haftis, fcrtukd 
White ditto, silk ehturhra. black cjuwqmni, whito ditto. t|dLltod cottons. Diciknee^ 
P«toU.% thontju™, dfcriabadjH nf Agn^ mamRimllCa of TiUlpcmfr todigft fr&m Agrm, 
JBdign ebircep [SirkhcH from JUuxlhUHc^ candied ml fa bo lain, hiny* &r awfcEtLd^ 
or bonu. M \lwn a|)uim h Surat Map, red lealiug-vsi of Surat. cottAO-yarn, 
wheat^Stavarinuss IIL P 114. & * 

1 Brocc'H Ajmnlflp lU. t £36. 543, 

1 Bnte^a Annnls p TIL f 130. 

* Bruge s AamU, III,, 306. 

* Emce's A*m1|j III., 275. 

2 StiVnrinns, IIL* 112 f 113. 
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illne?s/ Tho better sort comuiGtily rose with the sun, f deep after sun¬ 
dae being accounted very unwholesome/ Some* immediately after 
earning out of bed, bad the custom oE washing their heads, nay, the 
whole body, with cold water. Others washed with lukewarm water 
three or four times ft week. * f The last/' he adds, Ji I have found the best 
b> experience/* Dinner was early, apparently before mid-day, When 
dinner was over, it was usual to sleeps then about three or four 
(/dock to drink tea; and after tea, in the Cool of the evening, to walk. 
They supped commonly about seven or eight (/clock, but very mode¬ 
rately, and went to sleep, about ten or eleven, upon quilts, 1 feathor 
beda being not used in the Indies/ The ordinary food was gnats* 
sheep, fowls, hares, peacocks, and such like, lies idea the tea— of which 
two kin da, Chinese and Japanese, were known, and which bad of late 
years * gained a mighty ascendant 1 oyer the Hollander*—coffee and 
chocolate were used. A common drink was a mixture of sugar and 
water boiled togethe r. Of spiri t sbran dy WftB,by the wiser sort, .seldom 
taken, 1 unless it was ft spoonful or so before dinner, or a drop at 
night before they go to bed/ Brunswick mum was, however, both 
more pleasant and more wholesome than in Europe , £ the worst being 
that it was excessive dear.' Of wines those of Spain were moat in re- 
quest. French and Rhenish wines being not strong enough in hot 
countries * where the stomach requires more lively cordials, as a little 
brandy or a moderate share of canary/ 1 

The French settlement of 1 642, of which mention has been made 
above, would seem to have been a failure. But a fresh attempt wo* 
made in 1604 on the occasion of the formation of Colbert's famous 
company of the East Indies. Taking Madagascar, which they then 
(IGtfs, July 10 tb} called 1 lie Dauphin*/ they in ldl>7 sent Catron, a 
Dutchman, as agent, with the title of director, to settle n factory at 
Sor&t* In 10Gi [February 13th ) French ships arrived and gave out 
that large consignments were on their way to Surat, But as no more 
ships came, the Surat merchants would have no dealings with the 
French , and they were forced to retire to Madagascar* Meanwhile at 
Madagascar so greatly were the company's affairs mismanaged that 
the king of Franco recalled the grant under which he had invested 
the company with the possesion of the island. Under these circum¬ 
stances, the company m IG70 transferred their sovereign council to 
Surat, ami in January 1 G71 gave its members full powers in civil and 
criminal cases. 5 In \G7G, on tho occasion of one of the Mar&tha raids 
on Surat* the French are said to have saved their factory from plunder 
bv com pounding with Shiwfiji and furnishing his troops with the means 
of taking the Persian factory/ In 1072 the arrival of a strong 
French fleet in Indian waters raised the position of the French, and 
in the beginning oE tho following year [lb73).on heating that a Dutch 
squadr on was menacing Bombay, Mr. Barcn^the French director, with 
four ships, came from 8urat to Bombay, and joining with the English, 


* CharebUJ, III., &TL 
1 MilbumV Or. Cem. r L, m T 332. 
a Bncft 1 ! Armais, II £^5. 
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succeeded in defsating tire designs of the Dutch. 1 Later o« 3 the 
weavers of France raised objection to the importation of Indian cloth, 
and the trade of the French company at Surat fell very low. In 1392 
a French fleet of four ships reached the Tapti with uistr action a to 
withdraw tho factory from Surat, At this time (1692-1997) there 
was war between England and France, and m the French succeeded 
in capturing an English vessel near the 1 zip tip they were able to pay 
their debts, and the factory was continued for some time longer. 
Gemelli Careri (1395) mentions houses of French merchants as among 
the beat buildings in Surat 1 and 1099 the French were still of 
sufficient consequence at Surat to unite with the English and Dutch 
in becoming responsible for tho suppression o! piracy, mid took 
the Persian, Gulf as their special change- Very soon after this they 
were forced to dose their factory, their agents leaving Surat without 
meeting claims upon therm For the rest of this periodj and for some- 
years after (1719), from fear o£ being seized to pay the company's 
debts, no French ships visited Surat.* 
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Throughout this period a Portuguese factory would seem to have PertM^f*& ^ mXl 
been kept up in Surat. As late as 1G70* the Portuguese granted 1858-1707. 
passed to ships. In the same year a letter was written from tko 
viceroy at Goa to the governor of Surat, ashing that the customs 
duties might be reduced to two per coat. Anti about this time the 
English records make mention of a revival of tho Portuguese trade 
at Surat/ and again in 1084 their competition is said to be serious/ 

In 1993 a scheme was started for establishing a Fortugueso trading 
company, but with what success does not appear* The head of the 
Portuguese factory, at this time (1305), would seem to have been 
6t vied chief captain. 7 Again, in 1700, tho English trade is said to 
have been prosperous, partly owing to the absence of the Portuguese, 
who, like the Dutch, would seem to have left Surat disgusted with 
the tyrannous conduct of the governor/ 

The third period of Mughal rule at Surat extend* over twenty- Be cay of imperial 
mx year*, from 1707, the year of Aurangzeb's death, to 1733, 
when, as governor of Burnt, Teg-bakhfc Kbrio gamed a position of U07-17S3. 
p radical i ^dependence. The chief iafl nences a fleeting 8 nrat d nr i eg 
this period, were the failure of the authority of the court of 
Delhi, and the establishment of ifaratha power up to tho waits 
of Surat These two kill nonces combined to weaken tho hands of 


* Orm.’s Hist. Fro#., 35 . 

* Churchill, IV., ISft. 

a MilWo’i Or. Cuin., I., 355. Of the French Cs|«chm friun wb^ iluriotf the 
whole 4if this tiiuii wi;tv ia macb respect in Snrftt, H&mu dutoiU will hu I (rand 
bfiJow r in thu BwwHEtt the city of Snrat* 

* It was m thia( 1870.1 >l*t that tins town of Diu WH sacked by Muscat Arabs,— 
Kma. Kew Act,, L, 141. 

* Brute's AtvnaX 1L, 

* Dni^’il Annuls, tL p 598- 

t Titwleuo Eittcrmo, No. 8 of 1 M2 1 * 

1 Brutc’fl Aaniilii lh> 334- 
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the governor of the city, 1 Ho could no longer look for support 
cither directly from the court of Delhi* or through their represen¬ 
tative, the viceroy ol Gujarat, At the same time, by the establish¬ 
ment of M&rutha power in the districts round Surat, the city 
governor wag deprived of the chief source of his revenue. With 
the decline of the governor's authority, the rich merchants of Surat 
and the chief companies of European settler* begin to take a leading 
part in the history of the city. 

During the early years of this period (1707-1717)* the only event of 
importance was the construction of the outer row of city walls. This 
work, begun under the governorship of Haidar KuH Khun (1717- 
1710) , was completed in 1720 by Haidar’s successor, Tahavar Khdn P 
In 1723 Rasta ui Ali, a Masai mull soldier of distinction, weis chosen 
governor of Surat, Acting with vigour against the Mftrdthibj he 
succeeded in winning back from them the districts round the city* 
To revenge the death of his brother, Rustam in 1725 marched to 
Ahmcdaljtid h where, in an engagement with tlie Marath^ he wus slain, 
Rustam was in 1725 succeeded by his son Sob nib Khan, In the curly 
years of hij* governorship, Sphrtib Khan, according to the accounts of 
the English factors, acted oppressively, and by his exactions turned 
against himself many of the leading native merchants aa well as the 
European settlem in Surat> The immediate cause of the distnrb- 
anceftp which, beginning m 1720 lasted till the establishment of 
Teg-bahlit Khun as governor of the city in 1733, was a certain Mull ft 
Muhammad Ali. This man, who in 1719 succeeded to the fortune 
of his grandfather Mdk Abdul Jifar* 1 would seem to have con¬ 
tinued trading at Surat for about tea years* In 1729* according to 
one account, anxious to establish himself in a position of in depend- 
encOj and, according to another version, enraged at the exactions of 
Sohrdb Khtiu* Mulla Muhammad attempted to make a settlement on 
the island of Pimm, near Gogo* Failing in this attempt, the Mulla 
next determined to establish himself at Athwa*a village on the Tdpti 


1 mixing thta period tbe city governors of Surat waw s Ammt FMn, 1707 ; P&yi- 
B&t KtLfiEi fc 1713 ; Khdjo Abtlul Hamid Kkin, 1714; Mnkhrim Kh£n p 1714 j MnmLn 
Ehin. 1715 ; Syed AbAIiE KhAn p 1710; Haidar Kuli J\han p 1717 ; T*b*VHX Khin, 
1710 ; Hustain Ali KMn r 17-5 ; and ^ihrdh KhAn, 1 7«o. 


* AImIh. 9 JAfar p an inhabitant of PAtan„ is paid to have come to Surat in 16SS. 
Storting in life a* a Jhxi* man, bb for A time taclght in & icjjiwl, and m p iccurdiiig to duo 
account, wu aoBed the Mulla. ill Memsmoro likely time ho wu aided Holla* 
became ha belonged to the sect of the MuUn, nr Shin, BoW;te .—fan Ham, Kow Act,, L, 
151 d After ft time bo took to trading* and became very rich. According to Olio story* 
the Mu!la was, on one occasion, unfairly forced to lake a, car^j of spoiled goodie 
Form time be left the good* aJs.>Etr% nod, when next be went to look it them, found 
diamonds and nibui Urn toad of bad butter Wad damaged dates. Another Version U 
that the Mulla for along time supported a beggar, mud that, in return, the beggar 

E re him nineteen coeoanut* full of dust Thie Was to ahro that the Mulla would 
coma the owner of nineteen ahipa. The omen was fulfilled ; and though the Moll* 
could never succeed in owning a fleet of twenty ibra*, bo amassed m> tar^o a for. 
tone that he died worth £850.000 {Re 85 Sakha), Tlli* fortuM Was Rtizod (1718) by 
thr gnvemorof Surat, Haidar Kuls Kh£n P OH the ground that the Holla had died 
cbddkftL But tbe Holla bad a gmoiboo, Mohammad Ali by name, and he. got*c to 
Dolln, i;e lal lUshed hia claim to his grand fathoms estate, and Was preaented by the 
emperor with valuable gifts, Qu hi* return to -Surat ho racHivedhis jirandfather'i 
fortune. Hs* de^endanta ft till live in Surat, and are known ae the rcintfefet i*J UU, 
or the eighty-nis ^ra ' 
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about three miles below Surat. Here be begun to build a fort. 
But before much progress hud been made, the work was stopped by 
the orders of Sob nib Khdru Enraged ait the interference of the 
governor, the Molla turned to Ecgler Kh&D, the commandant of the 
custlc. Working upon ham by large pre&euta, and by the promiso 
that ho would mo his influence to procure for Tsg-bftkht Khuu ? 
Begler Khun J s brother, the olBco of governor of the city, he per- 
Bunded Bcgler Klvin to bombard Mohmb Khan's residence* Worsted 
in the contest, Boh nib Klein agreed to refer the mailer to the court 
of Delhi, allowing Teg-bnkhf Khfia to act as governor of the city till 
the emperor’s order should be received. On the success of Ida party. 
Mil) 3 u Muhammad again set to work building his fort at Athwm But 
Teg-baklit Khan amd hi a brother Begler Khun, no longer dependent 
on the Mullahs help, informed him that, unless ho obtained the special 

E ermission of the emperor, the work must stop. Meanwhile from 
lelhi Sohraib Khan was confirmed in the governorship of the city, and 
Muhammad* taking advantage of these orders, proposed to Sohrabthut 
they should nnitu and deprive Teg-haklit Khun of his government. 
Sohrab Khan agreed, and Teg-bukht Khan was driven from oilidc. 
The Mulla was now allowed to go on building his fort. When tho 
work was finished ho established himself ut Athwa* and at the ex¬ 
pense of Surat Athwa became a, place of considerable trade. Sobrab 
Khzin, finding his customs revenue falling off, ordered the Mulla to 
return to Burnt. But Muhammad winning over to his side the Dutch 
and English, 1 as well as his old ally Begler Kbdu, the commandant 
of the fortj Sohrab Khan, finding himself without supporters, Bed 
to Goge. Begler Khun had agreed to join with the Mid2a only on 
the condition that tho Mulla would solemnly promise te help in 
establishing Teg-bakht Khan in the governorship of the city, and as 
the Dutch and English approved of this choice of a governor Teg- 
bafeht Khan succeeded to Sohrrib Khanka place (1731)* Multa 
Muhammad would seem* for a time, to have been allowed to remain at 
Athwji, But in the next year (1732), careless of hi* promise te 
Begler Khun, he, by sending valuable presents to Delhi, endeavoured 
to obtain the office of governor of the city for his own son. Teg* 
bakht Khan, coining to know of Muhammad's intrigues, invited the 
Mulla to an entertain meat, nndj placing him under arrest, kept him a 
prisoner till his death in 1731. On getting the Mulla into his power, 
Teg-bakht Khan took and dismantled the fort at Athwa.* 

When news of the disturbances at Surat reached the court of 
Delhi, orders were issued transferring Mo min Khan from Cambay to 
Burnt* and appointing Teg-bakht KMu to be governor of Cambay, 
Mamin Khan sent Eyed Nurullah to net for him, but he was 
defeated by Teg-bakht Khin, who continued in the governor- 
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1 In Mu SnlrnAn hiitoricff no mention ia mule of tbe bolp ginm by the Earopftflna* 
But tbs English, gave valuable support, sondine fnytn Bombay troopa te cuaM the 
factory, and fthjp.i to wstcL tho river, uail fupalying fcg.hakbt E i h & ri with fundi.— 
Surat Diary quoted m Bom, Quar. Eev., IV, p j&5, 

9 Thft account of thaw dJjordaru II taken frt»m Mtrafthi Abdul Hakim's Liu tori'. 
In almost ftl] points it pm with the particulars given in tha Sumt Diaritis,— Bom. 
Quar. Rov., 1S4 1S5, 
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ghip at Surat. In the folio wing ye ar, in apifce of hia disregard 
of their orders, by presenting them with valuable gifts* Teg- 
bakht Khan induced the Delhi court to confirm him ns governor 
of Surat,, and confer upon him tha title of Bahadur. During 
this time, in spite of disorders, trade would not bcolu to have 
Buffered. Besides the extreme ease of Muhammad Ali, many of tho 
Surat mkehants, both HuhamnL&d&na and Hindus, were at tins time 
very rick. 1 Thu Bardin were also a largo and prosperous class* 


1 OF thc^e pcrhnpi the mosl prominent character in A eert-niti Alitnnd Gbntebi, an 
1 artful Arab HKinjbntut/ who played nn important part 111 the S 4 |oiuti«iS for the 
transfer E if the Fleet tubsidy to the Eogltub (nee below, 11 ti). Thll niwa At first was, or 
at least wan believed to be, a a iron 5 supporter of tho English claims. Aftenronia, in 
1733, in union wi th a young Pirai broker rutmed Mjmekji XAvroji, he did hia ntmoit to 
widuis the- breach lielwccEi the governor Teg-bakht Khan and tha English. He mn- 
tinuircl a stannch supporter of th« governor till August 1735 , when Teg-bakht Kbdn 
at length discovered chat he had beetr aisles a dupe of by Chfidebi. In reply to the 
pwrnyFi ranumstzmncH, L batch! simply defied hid power, and W puffed up waa he 
by bia wsiaJtb ud importance, that, talc Lug soldiers into Lu pay T he was actually 
preparing le levy w^f u|KUi tho govcrumunL Before mat Lera earne to a erisia, how- 
™, his Hupportem tegwr to desoi* him, mid nn the \Mi July 173S he «u utu- 
mmt*A in ins own hou** (Surat Diary, 172KM735 1 Bom. Otar. Eev, h IV. t 308.) 
AeuurdEUg to Munihi Abdul Hakim'* hiltcry of Teg-Uuit Khiu, with hia «nn 

hand* MHoH*inated ChnlcbL 


Another Surat merchant, the detail* of wboae life occupy a large wlata to tho records 
Of this jHnindt i* a Hindu, JnganuAtb LAklia by nam& Thk man Was the English com. 
ip? * broker 1 and belonged to a family which hail been in theirservjee for four jpincni- 
tions „ Will ha<l enjoyed m> ich of their iniflter\ Confidence. 11 is chequered atul adveutur- 
Gua ] ife prevei^ that hia naiml waa ahmwd, vigorous, anil fertile of ntubrefil: that he had 
courage and hnuneam oven to obstinacy; and that bow** at teiud an hi meet a# Ihme by 
whofn he waa surrounded. The opinion* of him entertained by bia 001:1 teru|Hirarii?* 
weru cu riouri V conilietmg. The company^ m-t-vactl« vouM nut aay enough for him at 
one tiling At another they EGftJd not say enough against bun. lie began by gaining 
their confidence, Waa then treated by ilium a* a scoundrel who would cheat hi* own 
father. But ayam, recovering their favour, held one of thu moat responsible situation! 
in Bombay, And died at i^rnt after ha had rwtlved abundant tokens of their esteem. 
Jagaonsth'B d iiDeuItioa liegnn with tho espomre of the Famish factor 1 * frauds in 17 3d. 
At that time he was Indebted to the company in tho sum of 4HQ,l)0l> {lia. 4,,tXI, iH Hi b 
and oa he fwleiS to p^vide ffoenritros for the payment or this do I it, ho and bin brother 
wero eGnhncd in tho tingliah factory at Surat* As tho governor refused to force him 
to pay hia debts, JagmmAth wa* carried a pruoucr teBamb*y, anil bU broth or, Go- 
yimiila, wn for three yea rucUtaioed a prisoner in tbs Englijli factory at Surat, After 
J^aoiiAili had been in Bombay for Seme time, he persuaded the authorities in Ihnrt- 
hay to let him. return to Surat to make some settlcnn-nt of hia debts with his brother'* 
help. He wan ulkwed to go to the mouth of the Tduti, hot, in spite i>F the 
precautiooaUken, effected hi* «»CApc in April 173b. On regaining his liberty, he 
hastened to tlm MnrAtha camp, where be unwell received, b.kou into te-mee 
“ J «*-VU' ,. iiniwrtAnt military ™„J the .lutic rf ^hid, ho duchwud 
jiBoiontly.* SOl hi koVmi \**U to mtuntum ho h.<l loot. boJ wa. evor 
ff l0J ' k,! t0r e*. WI P ^,3*1 -After »m! HceotjatitiM with British f.iHcor*. 

i * «“?«*** <* £>p.ooo. 



apjKn[jlcu to Int-ir ci.imi.aiiil, ud ,0 uavritol oil* wer* his Hirricc then eon.iHopnB 
Ihcy - r B formally ^Dnulc^d hy tho pr«ilSt in AonfiL So “S’ 
wards «wd m «tonmive Mtliga with the factory at Surat, Fit Lily, h«<vM 

r ^g.OT.a'a ezr “ ,L “ J - 

■ ThL*i-jrt*>rl* In U n flj *n tknwUm thrt -mrairFil.M -- 1 * 

trftrlixLr tMiij tun A lwtTf^L ttmifi nil ec IhiLt ran*j•!tv iW „s 71 i 7J ", e ^nlM, ecntiiriLS frf 

a».Sq mlt,badULfS p ^ n time* or ibemMi 
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'good carpenters >in<l ship-builders, and Mqiiiuitc wearers And em¬ 
broiderers .' 1 

( During this period the city of Surat con tinned to iaei-eaue in size. 
Taking advantage of the protection of tho new walla, Kaji Mir 
Fatal)ah Klmn, in tho year 1725, Bottled the suburb of Makhdtnnpura 
near the Athwa gate. Two years afterwards a flood in the Ttipti 
caused much damage at Burnt. On this occasion the water rose so 
higli m the city that people were forced to taku shelter in trees and 
on the tops of houses. In the general distress the governor, Bob nib 
KLan p acted with liberality, distributing food to large numbers, both 
Hindus and Husal Indus* * 1732 was a year of famine. 

The beginning of the eighteenth century is a transition stage in 
the fortunes of the leading European settlements at Surat. On tho 
ono hand, in a struggle between local merchants and impoverished 
governors, their command of men and money made their friendship 
important. On the other hnnd p neither Dutch nor English aimed as 
J°t at ruling in Surat Their interest in the struggle was the same. 
The trade of both had lately suffered from the same acts of tyranny, 
and both were anxious to establish some one in power who, owing 
bis position to their help, might in his management of the city be 
expected to consult their interests. At the dose of the fit niggles in 
1733, the Dutch and English together recovered, with thankful hearts, 
the charges incurred in helping tho cause of their ally Teg-bakht. 
Khan. In settling the accounts they lament f the troubles and 
fatigues they had undergone in the long scone of confusion in the 
city. 1 They hope f that it may never again fall to their lot or to the 
lot of their successors to disfigure their account books with the bead 
of war charges 

Though lor tho English company, well provided with funds and 
protected in its monopoly, this was p on the whole, a time of pros¬ 
perous trade, 3 the factory at Surat was subject to so much annoy¬ 
ance aud so many exactions at the bands of the city governor that, 
in 1712, the English withdrew from Surat. 4 For three years their 
factory was closed. Then an embassy from Hugh, backeJ by mag¬ 
nificent presents mid the surgical skill of Mr. HatniUon, exercised 
so favourable an influence on the court of Delhi, that the emperor 
not only grouted the privileges the company required in Bengal, 
but also prohibs tod the governor of Burnt end tho viceroy of the 
Deccan from placing impediments in the way of English trade. In 
17 HI (January fitb) a fresh charter wan obtained, under the terms of 
which all duties on the company's imported goods were commuted 


1 If am. New. Act., I P 161. 

* Extract from Siirat THivry qn&ted in Bom. Qnar. IV* ISfi, Parfona (1777) 

“■ys that in 1734 the En^lUh heouae listen of Sant Ijy conquest^ and conlitmed m 
command till Forauiia- Travels, 247, Thw statement would seem lobe in- 

COITftCt 

* In 1716 q procLuzutien wu Uimcd, and in I71S an Act {5ih of Geo. L, Chap. 
SO) wai paaBcd hr tins better ieeimty of the companj's trade to India*—Milburb'a Or, 

I., 1 iVT-. . 

* The rest of this paragmpl] is eaeLdensed from the Bom, Quar. Eer,, III., 6&.js r 
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for an annual tribute of £1,000 (Ra. 10 # 000) t and they were allowed 
to establish a separate custom-bouse. At the same time about fif* 
teen acres of land were granted wherever they might choose to 
build a factory* uud it was agreed that- all English wrecks should 
be protected from plunder and from exorbitant demands for sal¬ 
vage. In 1716 the English returned to Surat. Tint within a few 
years a renewal of attempts to make the English responsible for 
piracies committed by other nations led to fresh in suits. First, the 
English, chief was told that the factory had been bestowed on a 
Wuj>almin saint, and that it would, therefore, be necessary for the fac¬ 
tors to change their abode* At the *nme time they were given to 
understand that the 6Vil might bo averted by a present judiciously made 
to tbp governor, who would then exercise his powerful in 11 nonce on 
their behalf at the Delhi court. Tho English chief agreed to pay 
a small Bum, threatening at the same time that, iF the English were 
dislodged from their factory, they would at once withdraw from 
Burnt and take their revengo on ilie trade of the port* Very soqq 
after, a rumour reached the city that much damage had been done 
to Surat shipping in the Red Sea by an European vessel* The 
governor of Surat demanded restitution from the English for 
their losses,, and the Musalmdn inert hunts thronged the gate ol the 
English factory with tumult and violence. Tho company J e broker 
was assaulted and placed in confinement, and a guard stationed over 
the factory. Then the head of the English factory, feeling that tho 
moment for reprisals bod arrived, ordered the cruisers at the bar 
to lay an embargo upon all ships belonging to Mmalm&ua. Matters 
were not, however, pushed to an extremity* The governor engaged 
that the factors should not be again molested* The factors, on 
their side, bound themselves to make restitution when any acts of 
piracy were proved against them, Troubles were again 'renewed 
when, in 1723, Rustam Ali Khtin was appointed to the charge of the 
city. During tho two years of his rula (1723-17281 this governor 
oppressed all merchant r who dealt with the English. At the same 
time a change in England did much to destroy the value of tho 
company^ trade to Gujnrdt. The opposition to the importation of 
Indian goods into England seemed to die away at the close of the 
seventeenth century. The use of Indian calicoes, both for wear 
and for household furniture, was again for a time universal* But in 
1721, in consequence of riots and tumults among tho weavers ol 
London, an Act was passed absolutely prohibiting the wear of Indian 
calicoes, 1 % the next governor, SohnSb Khan, English We wu 
at first obstructed Afterwards, for a time, be ruled with more 
justice and ordered tbeir wrongs to bo redressed. But before 
many year* were oyer, SohrAb KhAu again returned to a course of 
oppression* In 1/30 he seized and imprisoned several of the nrin- 
cspal merchants, bankers, and brokers, so that a stop was pot to 
aU boainess xmtiUe was brought to bis senses by n remonstrance 
of tho united English, French, and Dutch factors. Still ho insulted 


1 MUboru'i Qr, Com., I, XLV11, 
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and injured the native merchants, who withdrew from the city, le^# 
in g the governor in great need of money. Sohrdb then implored the 
English to pay their annual tribute, QTjrtzfom*h t of £1,000 (tts. 10,000) 
in advance. This they agreed to do, and afterwards the governor was 
able to raise from the? English and Dutch brokers a further sum of Englifh in Suint, 

12 1,000 (Rs. 2*10,000), But this large sum of money was extracted lTOT-USk 

from the brokers without the consent of their principals, and, this 

act of extortion was one of the reasons that induced the English. 

and Dutch shortly after to join in the combination against Bohrab 

Ehiln, which ended in Sohrab’s flight and the accession of I^g* 

bakht Khan. 

The articles of trade imported and exported by the English at this 
time differed but little from fchoao in which they formerly dealt< Of 
imports, there were bullion, lead, quicksilver, woollen-cloth, and 
hardware* The exports were chiefly cotton cloth, diamonds, pepper, 
drugs, and saltpetre. One of tho chief changes was that, in the 
disordered state of tho country, Europeans were not allowed to visit 
the interior without special permission, so that the disposal of goods 
was for tho most part left to native dealers. 1 

During this period the Dutch would seem to have maintained 
their position of consequence among the foreign residents at- Surat* 

In addition to the privileges conferred upon them at the close of the 
last period, the Dutch, in 1709, obtained a charter determining, among 
other points, that, * according to ancient customs, a place in the city 
should bo granted to tho Dutch East India Company for their use 
in carrying on their trade, and likewise another for the residence of 
tho chief within tho city or in the garden/ 3 Again, in 1 * 12* it was 
provided that the house of Itabur Khan should be given to the 
company's servants for their residence for ever, upon the condition that 
no angles or enclosures should bo made to it, nor ony great or small 
guns conveyed into it* Under the terms of a charter obtained in tho 
year 1729, the director of Surat was allowed to purchase for his own 
use ground in the Jahangir Bandar, within the outer walls of tho 
city of Surat by the river side* and to erecE. buildings upon it for tho 
housing of merchandized 

In the early years of the eighteenth century the Portuguese, by Sn^Sant, 

their victories over the Muscat Arabs in 170-i and in 1713, are said 
to have improved their position in Surat* In 1/11 the viceroy en¬ 
tered into negotiations with tho emperor, and by tho help of Donna 
Juliana, a Portuguese lady, then an inmate of the Moghtd s harem, 
obtained a charter, under the terms of which the duties charged on 
the Portuguese were reduced to two and a half per cent, and their 
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1 Qaoloii ifl Kfc+vor inns' Voyages, IIL» G4 r 


* This U tins WoImmU Bandar, or Patch Trharf, immediately abcTP thl3 F***” 

conMnodoi'G’B The camnHxIarc'a Aanfifli# waa than a Rardta hTinee connoC 1 

with the Knstlieh factory Detail. ot each ©I thaw charier* will ho found id StavMinu* 

Voyages, II [ ,02400, ‘ 
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enemies, the Muscat Arabs, forbidden to come to Surat 1 In 1731 a 
Portuguese company was formed for trading to the Indies, and one 
ship was despatched to Surat. The experiment is said to have been 
attended with but little success. 1 


KreUtflL in Surat,, 
1707 173a 


In the first eighteen years of the eighteenth century the French 
had no connection with Surat. But in 1719 a new French United 
East India Company was formed, and for some years traded to Surat 
with success. 3 


Austrians in Surnt., 
17074733. 


Independent 

governor^ 

17334759. 
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A fresh company of European traders visited Surat during thin 
period, This was the Ostend company, which started in 1717 under 
the protection of the emperor of Austria. In 1719 this company 
sent a ship to trade at Surat.* The heads of the Dutch and English 
factories joined in doing ' all disservices possible ’ to the people of 
this ship. But the deputy governor of tho city favoured them and 
two more ships that arrived in 1719 would seem to have been allowed 
to trade without disturbance. Later on opposition revived, and in 
it ~' rose to such a height that the Austrian emperor was forced to 
suspend the Ostead company's charter. 6 

Section III.—^dependent Governors (1783-1759)7) 

During the twenty-sis years between the accession of IW-bakht 
hhau in 1/36 and the capture of Surat by the English in 17,59 tJJ 
governors of Surat worn practicaily independent? 'ibis period of 
twenty-six years contains two sub-divisions, each of thirteen yen ra¬ 
the h^t, during which Teg-bskht KHu maintained an Jbrakcn 
control oyer tho cityj the second, after Tcg-bakht Khan’s death a 
time of disorder and disputed succession, ’ 

Though Tcg-bakht KMn went through the form of appointment by 
the Delhi court, he was from the first independent, Th 0 old division 
of power in burnt between the governor of the town and tho com ,3 
ant of the castle had now ceased. The whole control of Sura* Sira 
was in the hands of the two brothers, Teff-baklit TCI, St. *i„ ” 

*££• <&■«* **>«• km„, ,h„ 

these circumstances, as citv governor Tdr-hakhr Vi„;„ v i jSt 

old designation of «/«* i clerk of thrown and adoSS' >° 
stead the higher title of viceroy, or nauJ> At tEe £££? £ 
increase the importance of his own position, ho established an ! 
officer, a naih or deputy wawdj, and entrusted him ! :*< v , 
other functions. To this office Teg-bakht Klnfn T 
brother, Ghuldm Mahmud, ofterwuri known aaSriffS^^o^Jj} 

■ *£*& Mt,ib *** **■ ** m 

1 MitbiLtu'i Or, Cool, J j+ 3^4. 

1 MAf|.hcruib, 295. 

*^y*BS2s*.ras sk5sst;s P s?^is.- 
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aecesfeion to power, Teg-bakht KMn found bis revenues insufficient 
for his wants. To improve the state of his finances be adopted three 
courses ; i* be made an arrangement with the Mnraitlms for a share 
in the revenues derived from the lands once under Surat ; ii, be 
attempted to evade tbe payment of his £30,000 subsidy to the Sidbi 
admiral of tbe fleet j hi, ho imposed new taxes on the trade of 
Snmt + (1,) With regard to his relations with tbe Mardthds Te^-bakhfc 
Khan found that* though they had been driven by Rustam Ali (1723* 
1735) from tbe districts round Surat, the MnnUhus bad, during- the 
disorders of Sohnib KMn T s governorship, recovered their former hold 
nod wore again in possesion of the country up to the walls of 
the city* Teg-bakht Khan vrofi not in a position to oust the Maruthds 
from these lauds; at the sanio time he was not inclined to give up 
tbe whole territorial revenue without a struggle* He accordingly 
entered into negotiations with the GackwAr, and an agreement was 
concluded, under which, on the promise of a yearly assignment of 
£23,600 {Rs.2 3 36,0OG} in his favour, Teg-bakht KMn engaged to allow 
the MarAthfts to hold the lands round burnt and collect the revenues 
from them. 1 * (2.) In his attempt to keep back for himself part of the 
Eubsidy due to the admiral of the Moghal fieet r Te^-bnkht Xhdn was 
helped by a contest between the English and the Sid hi for tbe post of 
admiral. Since the beginning of Aumngzeb J b reign (1661) this office 
bad been held by the Sid his of Jaujim. Rut of late years the power 
of the ttidhis had declined- Their licet had shown itself no match for 
the Mu nit ha fleets, and they were now, even by their own confession* 
unable to protect the shipping of Surat. 3 Under these ciroum- 
stances, the English endeavoured to obtain for them sc] you the position 
nud revenues of admirals at Surat. But as the Sidbi was their ally, 
and an ally whom, in the growing power of the MaratMe p they could 
ill-afford to offend* the English were unwilling to attempt to gain 
the position by farce. They had to content themselves with granting 
passes to traders 3 with making an expedition against the Kali 

E i rates of SultAnpiir* 4 and with using every effort to induce Teg- 
nkht Khan to transfer the fleet subsidy from the Sidbi to the 
English, Tcg-hakht KMn, who had owed much of his success in 
the lute struggles to the English, was at first anxious to please them. 
But as he found himself more firmly established in his government. 
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1 Sumt Pa|wii, 35$. Tho roeenU referred to iro ooUoctod iu a voluaie publi&hod 
in 1800 with the titk ‘Plpm o& 1*^1* AfTiin. p 

1 Bom,. Qiiu r IV. P 103. 

3 Under AH cidur of Ihu president in council, dated April 1734, pASiwa _ Were 

nutod in the FoLkiwLug Iona: To all comti.Uiudf.ra of ntfpfl subject to ttia lciti^ &I 
britftin . Thfl« prattLtfl are to pcrtiFy At tte rtqowt oL...---inbAWtant of ■ 
and owner of—..,burthvu-»- w.H*. W^apccf ko«. r <»-■ ■ .with— ■■ ^asa F 1 ^ en 
with mul bound to That in erHiflideriktiua of tho fftcndflbip■ betwaon our 

re>H ]Hjctive anvemmunts, I H Hops, Esq.h ohiof for affair* of tlto |>nttHh nAtnii in 

Surat, do require ad Bubjcoti nftVwbig under the protection of the Honourable 
India Company that may with the mi4 in her fntwnyoyftfiP not to tffYO 

her the leant modariDCQ or rnolerfatiffin, which -ciTtitifutfl i& to 1 j ™ foroa during 

the Utm of -.,..... month* and BO loDE-er. G iV n ri uuda r Pjr hind UL S-urftl. .+. .-■ thw 
4918fii + lH dny of Bom. Qaw- Rev., IV, ISO, 

4 Rom. Quit. IV Pl ea. 
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bis tone by degrees clanged. So long as the post of admiral was 
bold by u weak chief, Teg-bukht Khan was able to keep back for 
Ins own use a considerable share of the fleet subsidy. Rut if the 
English were appointed to the charge of the fleet, their power at 
sea was Rnfiieient to force Teg-bakht Khan to puy them the full 
amount of the admirals* stipend. Influenced by these motives, Teg- 
bakht Khan* after long negotiatioUH, refused to favour the English 
claims to bo made admirals of the fleet, 1 (3 + ) In 1735, in addition to 
the existing custom dues, Teg-b&kht Khan, besides introducing a to* 
on trades and professions, imposed new duties on nil goods passing 
through Surat. 3 These new taxes yielded a very largo revenue, 
and Tog-bakht KhiSii was able not only to live in a style of great 
magnificence* but to amass ao large a fortune that after his death 
several members of his family were rich enough to engage troops and 
struggle for the office of governor of the city. 

The failure of the negotiations on the subject el the fleet subsidy 
(1736) caused a mutual dislike in the minds of J lW-bakht KMu and the 
English. The governor ill-treated some of the English dependents at 
Surat, and as no redress could he obtained the English chief and hig 
friends, leaving Surat, remained on board their ships at the mouth of 
the TaptL Refusing several invitations to land, they drew up u formal 
statement of their grievances* demanding redress, and, in case of 
refusal p threatening reprisals on tho trade of Surat. 3 lu this struggle 
with Tw-bakht Khun, besides the support of tho other European 
settlers in Surat, the English received from DomAji GaefcwAr 
offers of help, and from many of Iho people of Surat assurances 
that, if necessary, they were ready to leave Surat and seek protection 
under the English in Bombay, Tho English, however, wisely re¬ 
fused the M&rAtha offer of help, contenting themselves with show¬ 
ing their power by driving off a fleet of the Sidhis sent to act 
against them, and establishing a blockade at the mouth of the Tapti. 
lu Surat the price of provisions rose forty per cent, and so great 
did the discontent in tho city become, that Teg-bakht Khtin was 
forced to agree to all tho English demands. In February 1735 
the guards were removed from their stations over the English 
factory, and the native merchants and brokers were told that they 
were again free to trade with the English, 

Teg-bakht Khan’s next struggle was with tho Sidhi. Always 
anxious to increase his w ealth, Teg-batht Khan thought that he might 
take advantage of the 6idhi J B weakness to keep for himself the whole 
of the fleet subsidy. Sidhi Sant, the head of the family* failing in his 
efforts to obtain a share of tho subsidy by peaceable means* collected a 


1 Thop^tiitionj kited from Ju an 7th to July Slat, 1733,—Bans. Quax. R,:v. r Fv^ JE3. 

1 Detail. tmija tad q| the uperiai OH* per c*ut, or efcrfra, WJkr cw hrfed 

Will \m ffluad beluw p 194. p ™ 

* Tbwx chief dumamk were : t, that they thouM be protected mmvdhuw to 
”*»«*** chart®- fnim: ii. tiut ^Sbt, bj? 

D t t a £ T' t!iac *heir dependent* 

I&r the lll-tnmtmtnL they had receivoU.-^Bom, 


ut their charter {IVltf); it, 
p**di iii, that thd r boat * abcmld 
in SLirmt ahttoU ba oompensfii-tsd 
Qn&r. Ebv.j lV rf e? p 
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fleet and seized several ships at the raoutli of the Tapti. The English Chapter V. 

were called in to mediate, and in August 1705 Teg-bakht Khan 

engaged to pay the Sid hi £2 -1,000 (Rs. 2,40,000) for arrears of subsidy, 18 **' 

and £15,000 (Rs. 1 „ljO,UOQ) for the current year. lint, once more, relud- I733 j 17tfh 

tout to part with lib money 1 Tcg-bokht KMn broke bis engagement* Teg-bakM: KMn, 

and Sidlii Mu^ud, the Sidhi J 8 agent at Surat, again interrupting Hie 1733-1746. 

trade, raised his demands to .CQUjGQO (Hs* 9,Ut>;t)00.) A second time 

the helpless governor craved the assistance of the English, But they 

refused te? interfere. Tog-baklit Khan was therefore left to make hia 

own arrangement^ and after aome difficulty, in February 1786,110 

succeeded, by making certain coneessLO&s, * 1 in mducing the Sidhi to 

restore all the ships he had taken. During the last ten years 

(1736-1740) of Tog-bakht Khftn's governorship, his relations with the 

English were lit tic altered. At times he treated their dependents 

with violence and injustice, and refused, as long as be could, to pay 

off his debts to the company* 1 


The last five years of Teg-bakhfc KMn*s rule iti Surat were ^dis¬ 
turbed by threats of invasion, wild tumults of lawless Abyssiniana, 
groans of impoverished merchants, and remonstrances of injured 
European $ t J Invasion was threatened by Xosir Jang, who, being in 
rebellion against his father Nizdm-iil-mulk, would, it was supposed, 
march on AhmetMMd, and on his way plunder Surat. Teg-bakhfc 
Khun ordered the walls of Surat to be repaired, and, suspecting that 
the European factors secretly favoured the enemy, invited the English 
chief ana council to explain their grievances^ The danger of iuva* 
sjon for the time passed away, as Nusir Jang whs defeated and made 

S ri&oner by In a father. But again [1742), before two years were over, 
Jasir Jangj in or mg against his fatherj appointed a supporter of his, 
Aziz Khun by name, governor of Gujarat* with authority over Sunit + 
Aziz Khan had also obtained an imperial order con firming his appoint¬ 
mentand was marching against Surat. The trees and hedges near 
, the city walls were cEit down, and it was with difficulty that the 
English prevented their tombs from being levelled wiih the ground. 
On the nearer approach of Adz KMn, Teg-bnbkt Khan acted with 
vigour* forcing the Europeans to promise to support him and oppose 
the invaders, and taking careful precautions that at least no 
communications should pass between the Europeans and his enemies* 


1 It- wooM suroia to have been on 'hid occasion du( Teg-bahhl Khrt/i, in hen of 
the ftriCLiiai lutobly, eiwi^TiC-il thic Sidhi, l oufr^hinl of the cUitoma by * 

ii F fK»-third of the procwdA of the mint; iii P ft.nuiIotmei.it from the cotton A'nl otfcer 
fuiid.H; it + the revenue of the Iklsilr rjjyi»OD j V, certain dmw from BLwiHHgir m 
KAlhinwir; and ii, one-third &hara ff the tolls on jjfttQ, 

1 In t73fl F cm amount of the tynuinooB behaviour of Teff-bokbt Khin^thogovvrnof 
of Bombay npin sent a naval Jortifl to tk Tipti.—Bom- Qnar, KcV.,1 V , t hnmt 
Dtiuy p 16th Much 1741. 

H The English chiefs when question^ by Tofcdafcht Khio, denied that he had any 
Communication with Nanir Jaiitf, Unt* soon afterwards, hearing that a messenger From 
!KftAir Jang WM returning to hia master with letters and present* from the rreu^ 
and Dntoh chiefs, he ami hia council resol vod to send a pwjwnt worth bom k i<JU 
to £500 (Ra4 + O0G to Ha 5,OW) r hoping* u stated m the diary, that m cam Xaiir Jang 
should take the city in kU wny p be might be wtiificd uf the respect wo had for 
Bum, Quan R*v. p IV,, 222. 
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So, whflH th e wvaamg army advanced within four miles of the city, 
their War, finding that his friends in Surat were either unable or 
unwilling to open the gates of the city, was compelled to make a flunk 
movement and retreat. All fear of further invasion from this quarter 
was aoou removed. For the Marathi under Klmndernv, Mowing 
the retreating Mutalmaua, on the 7rh December 1 743 forced them to 
give battle iu \ irfiwal, thirty miles from Surat, and with the low of 
its leaders, Aziz. KhAn and Fate Sab Khan, routed and dispensed tlic 
Musdinim army. r 

Shortly after this (1743) Tog-ljakbt Khan, do, irons to bo free from 
the cares of govm-n went, entrusted to his brother Safdar KUu, for* 
merly his ndith, or deputy, all the eiocutivo power. This change does 
not seem to Lave improved the position of the English. One of tba 
,,, nctd 1 of the new governor was to seine a native merchant in Eng- 
lisb employ end refuse to pay any attention to the remonstrants 
of the English chief and council. This was followed iu 1715 by an 
attack upon three of the English factoid, one of whom had in self, 
dofetice shot at, hut missed a dangerous dog. After firing the shot, 

SSwwL'uMS? b? «“ ff>™nor’ H retainers, and s, 

bcully beaten that tho lives of all three wore in danger. In spite o' 

promises, no redress for this outrage was given. In the following 

ceSin ,V„?„lT " & °“ tl “™ h - all.™.,1 mafcnitjcenco, .“do 

lie gsrdtn 1» U lard out at a coil of £00,000" (R«. 5,00 000'. 

■ agjpffiffSwjj: 

none of them had as yet made any attempt to obtam a -hi re L h! 

a £? 

tttszssEfii ®zrsi n Jr, s & *■ «?•**£ 

they forced Teg-bakhf Khfia to observe their ° Hcet ' 

to refrain from injuring their dependents The! 7 P/ J " ]le 3 fl s and 
would seem, on the whole to S?lZ' 1 ^ trade ot *«*ory 

* IU1 thS 

it will not ba otherwise, as^ve shall onl/cmiHm!” 1 ™ 1 '? nd bo P® 

Own sphere, and not the least interfere with mt * ae ! TW our 

to government further than suppertiutr vour rnl, ^ lc j ,olls ^iativp 
whoa called in question/ 1 S ^ ou privileges 

flo n.M of tho^nylifi^ ^up.ly prosperity. 
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at Surat, the Bombay Governmerit, suspecting that all was not. right, 
in his management of affair* *, determined to send Mr. Braddyl, 
one of iheir council, to Surat with the temporary title of *stiper- 
visor of English trade/ and with authority to suspend Lowther 
from office. Lowther was at first blustering, insolent, and abusive. EusapfiMw in Surat. 
But finding resistance vaia> he resigned his post, und on tho IOth 17SS4747. 

February J78tl delivered over charge of the factory to Ms second in Tb Engjuk. 
council, Mr, Hope, The members of council would give no information 
against their chief. But from native sources sufficient evidence was, 
in a few days, collected to make out a case against Lowther. It was 
proved from his own books that he bad made false entries in the 
accounts of bis private Lrade, as also, tv itli RobinsOr/s a^sistancoj 
in tlio books of the factory. The case against him and Ids friends 
was so clear that at last they lost heart, and instead of repairing 
to Bombay, according to the president's order, secretly absconded 
to Madras, where they remained in concealment for a short time, and 
then made the best of their way to England, This conspiracy was 
general. All the senior factors were guilty of connivance, most of 
participation. The court of directors, therefore, ordered that Henry 
Low t her, James Hope, John Ivobinsoiij Daniel I cities, James 
Kamsden, and Daniel Taudin, should be dismissed the service, 
although they after wards suffered Hope and Tan din to return- 
La mb ton, who had been before suspended from the service and 
again restored, waa appointed chief at Surat. But (bo characters 
of the oq mjenny's servants at this time wo*e so equivocal that their 
tenure of office was very uncertain. Lamb ton was in his turn accused 
of having purloined some jewels which had been deposited with 
him in pledge, and no disingenuous were his replies to the questions 
addressed to him on the subject, that the government were strongly 
convinced of his guilt. On this and other accounts he was, in 
dismissed from the service. In. consequence of thc^e irregn la rides 
the court of directors passed, a standing order that for the future 
their money should be kept in a chest with three lock^ j that the 
chief and the two nest members of council should each have a key ; 
that every mouth the cash should! be counted in the presence of thq 
whole council, and the balance regularly entered in the official books 
of the establishment/ 

With the Dutch the period of Teg-bakht Kh£t! J B rule would seem Thv Dutch, 
to have been a time of depression. In public matters they played a 
part subordinate to the English. At the rame time their trade was 
failing. In virtue of their command of the supply of apices, they 
were abla to maintain extremely high rates of profit. But bo greatly 
had the demand fallen off* that in 1740 £ the real average annual 
money gain scarcely came to one-fifth jwirfc of their former profits/ 1 

During the latter part of this period the Dutch company would 
seem to have been but little more fortunate than tho English in 
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* Diaiy of IGUi March 1741.—Bam. Quar. 3W., IV., 220. 

* Stavnrinut, HI-. 113 , Thfl rata of prt>fifc « Uio finer apices i* Sftttl at this trine to 
have Wei m high as 2,400 per cent. But the falling off in the eonftunptlGD of Api«* 
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the conduct of its servants. Soon after Lowther bad been ejected 
(1736) for his defalcations in die English factory, the Dutch 
discovered that their director* Mynheer Phausen* owed £ 13*506 
(He, 1,35,000) to the company* which be hud no means of paying- 
At first he was permitted to resign ijuicily, But as he was after¬ 
wards suspected nf having concealed hia property, ho was expelled* 
tmd died soon after under the protection of the English, Still 
worse were the distractions of the Dutch in Sdrafc four years after 
(1740) , when Mynheer Van den Luor s a member of the c ouncil, was 
uncased of fraud by the secretary* and absconded* Two months 
later Mynheer Van den Berg* chief of affairs for Mocha, also Bed 
from justice, and sought refuge with the English factors at burafr. 
The English refused to give him up, and within three months more 
the director of the Surat factory was expelled by his subordinates. In 
connection with these misdeeds of their servants, the Dutch factors 
coin plained bitterly of rhe conduct of the English receiving with open 
anna their criminals aad deserters, 1 


Hi* French* 


Siirat fjietiqni, 
J'l ' - ' ' 




Bcgter KMn, 
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la the struggles at Surat* the French and Portuguese took no 
active part. With their conquests on the Mrulras const, the impor¬ 
tance of the French factory at Burnt would seem to have declined* 1 

The chief events in the faction tights in Surat between the death 
of Teg-bukht Khdn (1740) and the capture of Surat by the Eaprlisb 
(| 750) were : 1747* the succession of Safdar Khan, brother to Teg- 
bakht Khan* to be governor of the city, and of Wukliar Kh6u f sou 
to SnEdar Khun, to be commandant of the castle ; 1 7I8 f the defeat of 
SsEJur and Wakb&r Khun by -Mia Atihftn, son-in-law to l eg-bakht 
Khiin ; 1751, the defeat of Mia Aehan, Bidhi Masud gains command 
of the castle, Safdar KMu retumana governor of the city; 1757* 
gafdar Khiiu is succeeded by Firis Khun ; 1756, Mia Achan re* 
tarns and defeats Fans Khda; 1759, the English capture Surat 
Two points deserve notice in these struggles j L that (1747) the 
Mavdthds acquired a share in the city revenues; ami u* that the 
English and Dutch, with tho view of gaining a position of com¬ 
mand in the city* fought against each other as partizans of the rival 
candidates* 

On the death of Teg-bakht KbiSa* his second brother* Eegler or 
Azarat Kh4n T the governor of the castle, seized Die reins of office, 
though professing to remain iu power only until the emperor p g 
pleas a re should be known * Beglovs tenure of power was brief. 
He also having reached the age of eighty* died early in the following 
year (1747, February}. On Begler s death he was succeeded by the 
third brother* Sal Jar Khup. 


p.t tliia tima, both in Anm nnd Europe, WDdjdtMm la havebc^n dne I* other cmc H 
tkiMj tlifr high pnerta ch*rg*l by lb* Dotcb—Macpbpmin. lOSL 




1 SnrtL Difcry, *73& *nii I73fl* nnd 13th Qet^lwr 174,4. C*urta h gotten UatoU 5th 
OrtoW lTrfT. and lath March 1743; mid C^.njuIutiDn Book, 


Quoted Lo ISsm, Qiiw, R*v r , l¥., 2^0410, 
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late !l SalJr Vhit 
Mai-ud^in Kbin, who bad married tbedaughUn of ^ ** 1747* 

'Tlild Srfid bad the support of his wife s mother, a nc ., 

ilus iyed oaa mo _ 1 p . ep vaT ^- m ^ and 0! one Ah 

HewfeSSS'Relation of 

Kf ^ th,: Achat, de- 

^S* 5j£ 

Marothdt, engavring.iE hi,attempt succeeded,’ .' ff't, 

- r«^»,: * 

SlEltlr 

hand* qf Mia Achan the oommand l^th of tho ^7 ana ^ 

The accounts of traveller* who visited Sura -■> ^J» fw atteet 

to show tli^fc those stru^gle^ Wl 11 i L1 vj w:^ 

i-ht. Bash- ol tto S-SK.S 1 " w and gardens, 

ihev were Bare of receiving compensation whenov er ■»} j 

^ jaMSSSs r£s E ‘ ! ““' 

but, intrenching tliemsclvea m their factories, teev 10 h b 

of the city and forced to ruiro to h ' «* J)nt ^ h ^ported Safdar 

Achat,, the successfiilLh""S5? t£i 751 Wakhar Khan returned 

Khan and his son ^ akhnr \ r , ■ t rr Q f || lt) ^ity pownaeH* 

to Sum, and,by BrooMKlI* to .*«"* l "T|i“ch», “ iabl. to racial 
™> o«r Damiji Gtak-r to L |^V^Vo™m™toi the city nod 
thia increased (ore., '*»“S oSSd, too, bo aooa bah 

bad to toko refugo to '“‘H. ,7 “ t»„ ra0 cmiseri to the Kpli 

— * “■» 


1 Car-tea Niebuhr* Xw*il>U 1 Wh ia Fia*"*™'' Voyage S„ 
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Tapri until their leader Sidhi Mo&ud found un opportunity of seizing 
the castle. 1 Tlio Sidhi and tlio Dutch now united in reCallmjj Safdar 
Khan from Sind. On again resuming charge of the city in 1701, 
Sal da r Khan was able to indu ce Dhindji Gfickw&r to accept of the 
one-third share in the revenue of the city instead of the one-half 
\Vakhar Khan had agreed to give him. Mia Aehan, ousted from 
both hiss commands, was forced to leave Surat and seek refuge with 
his fillies, the English, in Bombay.* * 

On learning of the defeat of their faction at Surat, the English and 
the Poshwa joined together in ft scheme for ousting the Sidhi nnd 
Safdar KMn from Surat, and for dividing between i hem selves the 
command of the city. I 1 be English engaged to equip a fleet and 
attack Surat from the river, while the Peahwa sent an army under 
Kftghundtlirav to act on the land side. Those preparations camo to 
nothing* The Msrfitha army, urgently required in the Deccan p w as 
recalled, and the English failing in nri attempt to induce Nek A'lam 
Khan, the ruler of Broach, to join with them in their designs on 
Surat, were forced to retire to Bombay, 31 About the same timo the 
Peahwa obtained from the G^ck wAr the one-half share of his interest 
in the revenues of Surat, and so was leas disposed to join with the 
English in any attempt on the city. In consequence of this at Surat 
English interests suffered severely. Their gardens and cattle were 
taken from them, and the factors placed in confinement. So entirely 
did Mr. Laoibc, the head of the English factory, admit his defeat, that 
in November 1751 he, under the influence of the Dutch, signed ft 
treaty with Safdar Khan and iho Sidhi Masud, under the terms of 
which he agreed to send from Surat all the soldiers in the company's 
service, Europeans a= well ns Indians, 1 This treaty was, however, 
repudiated by the Bombay Government, and in its place, in 1752, 
a fresh set of articles was drawn op, under which their property 
was to be restored, and the English paid a sum of £20,000 
[Ra. 2,00,000) for the expense they had incurred in the strag¬ 
gles and the loss* sustained at. their custom-house.* To pay this 
English indemnity, a specif one per cent, or vkolm, cess was levied 
on all Hindu and on almost all M traders. Armenians, Jews, 

and nil Europeans trading under charter privileges would seem to 
have been exempted. The levy of this special cess was continued 
till 17od, when tlio payment of ihc English indemnity was completed 
and the charge abolished.* 

At Surut duriug the nest four years Sidhi Masud, a man of great 
ability, while continuing on friendly terms with Safdar Khan and 
the Dutch, is said to haw drawn into his own hands the entire man¬ 
agement of the city, lip died in 175G, leaving a young son, Ahmad 


J Puff, II. p 60 Aiii.1 00. 

1 SlavuriwEiiS 111 , S2 r 
1 AitchtHm, VI. i 21 J> T 

* AitLhLH^h, YL S -IS. Bo li^dy did Mr, Lamb* feel the f ft Hurt cf hia plmDa and 
C«Mh L>f t,hn Ik^Enbay Government Khal he cftt ntni ttjiJ anidde. 

, time the piid by Uin^i ttmrclMmU Amounted to iqveji per oflivt i 

by MtutainuAii?, except vm* favoured imhvidnaEe, to U per coot ; by Anacauoid U* 
m "kd by chirhhHl Europe to 2J per wa**^ Surat Ww*. 

I aikojaou, Vl,| 2IJ P 
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Kiitm by name. Disputes soon arose, and before the ead ot }\^ 
Surat was again disturbed by hostile lactiona* tW faiuhi and L 
Dutch struggling fur power with the English and SafdarKhan. At 
this time, hoping to secure for himself the government of the city, a 
certain AH Nuwu» Kbdo^ho had hitherto wdad with the ruling 
ndwill) Sufdar Khun, now went over to the Sidbi and Dutch faction. 
Upon this Safilur Khan, who hud no direct bcir, transferred his favour 
from AH Nawu/. Khun to one Faria Khun, who hud also gained the 
blip port both of the Marik his and of the English. At the snine 
time (1657) the nawdb, on the condition that they should 
fiidhi from tlie castle, offered to make over to the English the com¬ 
mand of the fleet. Hut this oiler was not accepted. 
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tho party in Surat, who supported his rival I i.ns EWn, P™P° 8 *|j? 
Ur. Ellis, the chief of the English factory, that iijris hhiu should 
be appointed governor of t he city, and that the Eng i* 1 c ' >,lJ P ^ 
should urnlortake the cominniid ot lho_ cnsllo and ibc^ inanii^rniMi ^ 

the fleet. ." ^ " 

supporters 


undertake the common d of the ca.fi lie auu tlae t ^ 

t. If the English undertook the management of the fleet, tuo 
tors of Fiiris Khan guaranteed for a term oE hvo y««r» ■» 


company unu runs rviitm* uuuii ™ Si 

i, that tho English should establish FAns KUdn m the position of 

gwcrUr if E ; ii. tb.t d» Bo*U* .toU *~«Sj 

of the castle and should hold three of the 01 ) ga < ■ , , 

Fan's Khriti should bear the expenses of the war, ami, 
sum of £20.000 (Ra. *2,u0,000) ns a donation to the European t p . 
Ko action was, however, taken on this treaty in ConsetiuctiLe, 1 w 
seem, of an auxietv on the part of tho Bombay government not to 
offend the MarftfiAs. 1 Meanwhile, before the m& of DoS, M»a( 
Achan, who kid, since his expulsion from the command * 
by the Sidhi Mnsud in 1751, been lmng m returned to 

Surat, and, with tho support of the Sidto Ahmad Khun and h* 
own influence with certain members of the . 

Teg-bakht Khan, in December 1758 expelled Ah »»jj “g 
from the government of tho city, and €?stftbkebc i ( ," L t « 
place, Soou after this occurred (January, 1750), the ( " J . 

It Bombay were strengthened by the *• g*Z* 

of inen-of-war under Admiral Poeock, who offe , om . 

of any active measures being undertaken, to rei ^ ^ , llt , at) . 

panv'a armament with two ships, 11 r. Spcnei , ehiefahitj 

while, on the death of Mr. Ellis (1758 , succeeded ^ the chief ship 

in Surat, forwarded to Bombay n detailed accouu 

affairs in that city. From Mr. Spencer s accouir I P.* 

the Sidhj Ahmad Kkln was all powerful in burat, leaving to JUiA 
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Achan not so much as the nomination of the officers properly be¬ 
longing to him. That, moreover, the two rulera distrusted each 
other, as the Sidlii suspected Mia Acini a of corresponding with the 
Marfithlk* At the same time the government of the city was bad, 
and the traders* fearing above all things that the Marat has might 
step in, petitioned the English chief to take command of the castle 
and fleet. Trusting to this fooling in their favour* and strengthen¬ 
ed by the presence of the squadron of man-of-war, the Government 
of Bombay determined to make an attempt to oust the Sid hi from 
Surat and gain his place as commanders of the castle. 1 With the 
object of preventing the Marti thus from taking a part in the struggle* 
the Bombay government took the precaution of drawing up certain 
articles* under which the Mar Uhus agreed : i, that on account of the 
ruin to trade caused by his command of the castto* the Sid hi should 
bo turned out o! Surat; it, that the English should bake possession 
and have the sole command of the Surat castle ; iii, that the English 
should have the sola power of appointing the governor of Surat 
city; iv* that the subsidy for the fleet (ifm&An) should he divided 
into three shared* one for the English, ono for the Pdahwa* and one 
for the nawjtfj of Surat; v, that the Mnrdtbas should not taka part 
in any quarrels or disputes that might nri.se in Surat. On hearing 
of the determination of the Bombay government, the chief members 
of the English factory at Snrat, with t he exception of Mr. Krakine, 
for whoso safety the English hud a hostage in the person of Mia 
Achnn's son* left Surat and wont to the liar of the Tupti. Some 
delay took place iu despatching troops from Bombay, nnd it was not 
ltd the loth February (1709) that the body of land forces, consisting 
of eight hundred European* one thousand five hundred native iitfan- 
try, and n detachment c«f royal artillery* arrived off the mouth of the 
Tapti. Captain Maitland, of the royal artillery, was in charge of the 
land forces, and Captain Watson* of the company** marine, iu com¬ 
mand of the armed vessels.. The strength of the enemy was esti¬ 
mated at about two thousand Musalmfina* Hindus, Arabs, Path&ns, 
and others hi the service of the Sidlii* and the nawAbV corps four 
thousand strong. There was always, however* the further risk that 
the nawdb, or the Eidhi, mistrusting their own strength, might fly to 
the desperate resource of calling in the Mnrifhds* 

The troops were landed fit Dentilauri^ about nine miles from Surat* 
end remained there for a few day* for refreshment. They then 
marched against Surat from the south-west. On approaching the 
town, Captain Midland found that some of the Sidhi J a people had 
taken j»a t iu the French garden, on the left bank of the Tapti, about 
a quarter of a mile to th-- west of the outer wall, and from \hh they 
were dislodged only after a hot dispute of four hour*, in which 
twenty men were lost on the side of the English. Captain Maitland 
then directed the engineer to look oat for u proper place for a bat- 


itomedjfllfl gKBiada fnr the Engli H l: H£Hxli&m ruminat Siiriit warcr i IW tR- 

I ? 1r l P T PlV ™ uid rcfintU ndnuaj £ that tho 

^idhi bid proved himsdi unlit fop hi® prat a* winwrai. ln-mg nnMv to hubl bin nwa 
Mnridii fleet.— Sdeefc L'tiimiuUc®. >awib ol Treaty Bill" 

1 Probably Dumaa. 
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tm, which was erected during the night, and for four days a brisk 
fire was kept up from two twenty-fomvpoundwa and one thirteen 
inch mortar. The Sidhi's forces, driven withta the outer wall, bad 
tnki-ii possesion of the Sidhl garden, the present court-bouse, and tho 
English and Dutch wharfs immediately above, securing them witn En „ lLjh g^t, 
works and strong pdJieades. After this continued bring without any 17ia . 

apparent effect, Captain Maitland called a council of war, composed of 
military and marine officers, when they concerted a plan for a general 
attack, and resolved to carry it into execution next roonUDg. Owing 
to the delay la their arrival from Bombay, the spring, tides had been 
lost, and the large ships wore therefore of no use. 1 he coni!winy * S r “ 
of twenty gun 9 and four bomb-ketches wen- uarpo ,®P , _ __ . 
during the night, and in the morning anchored opposite the Dutch 
wharf Then a general attack began from the vessels and a battery, 
under cover of which about eight o'clock the boats pat off, and landed 
the troops near the English garden. After n ‘-light resistance ike 
Bidhi's forces took to flight, leaving the Englwh troops m 
sion of the outer town. In this attack ibe military were much 
assisted by the eouduct and gallant behaviour of Captain \\ atson. 

The inner town anil the castle had still to be taken. In order to 7tia Clty ls tlj£en * 
attack them both at once, three mortars were planted at the distance 
of about seven hundred yards from the castle and five hundred yards 
from the wall of the inner town. About m the morning (ho mor- 
furs began to play very briskly, and continued bring till two the next 
morning. The cannonade and bombardment put the begged into 
such a consternation that they never returned one gun. During tbe 
attack several messages passed between the P"<™P«1 P er8 ™ 3 I? ™ 
town and Mr. Spencer, tho chief of the English company. 1-very 
effort was made to induce the friends of hurls l ‘ lT1 .1, 1 * 

him in charge of the city. But, after two day9, the wish of 
the people seemed to be that Mia Achan should continue governor 
of the city, and Fi£m Khun he appointed his deputy. It was, there¬ 
fore, proposed to Mia Achan and hi* party, that On condition that 
F:iris KhAn was made deputy governor, and Hie English ™ tab! ’ bl ?' 
ed in the possession of the castle and the fleet subsidy, that Mia 
Achan should bo continued as governor of the city Mm Achan 
accepted these terms, and on the Ith March 17o& the agreement was 
concluded. Upon this Mia Achan opened tho Mecca gate in tho 
inner wall, and the Sidhi, judging that further resistance was useless 
agreed to give up the ensile. His people were allowed -o march 
out with their arms and nceoutremenrs, and also to take awM_ their 
valuable effects, including even the common furniture of then■ h™9™. 

These changes were effected with the greated regulm^, ™' i ho 
English were peaceably put in possession of the Cas It 
The killed and wounded on tho sida of the English did not amount 
to more than one hundred Europeans . k 


■ Thb 

from StnTOfjnOi, 




« MWUUt nf til. rfiptcirC of^t il taken ike Sjtrit 


itrviil Hv tin*- EniHilk to AtTUUgS that mi reaifltftACa ahmlhl bo iiaadft to ttu? EpfiEi-Jq W 
Imr attackim the cutk, Hfl hint. al*i ttuit tho *HM W*r*ni*d tri pwt 

Mr, TwUnfortj tllfl dfrwtof vtf thv Dutch comp my* froirt joimng m the struggle 
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Section IV ,— Eitgh'gh Ascentiaarij f 1759-1876}, 

The period that 1ms passed since the capture of Surat by the 
English in 1759 contains two sections, — tho first, kiting from " 1759 
to the dose of the eighteenth century, when the governors of Surat, 
though appointed by the English, still to some extent held a position 
of uotniuid independence ; the second, since 1890, when the whole 
burden of the administration was taken over by the English* 

The forty years of divided rule at Surat with the English in com¬ 
mand of the castle, and a nominally independent governor in 
charge of the city, comprise two periods of nearly equal length. The 
first, f rom 1790 to 1780, a time of active trade, when the city, increas¬ 
ing in size, is spoken of (1772) as one of the greatest- emporiums 
of trade in India. 1 The remaining twenty years, a time of decline 
in the fortunes of the city, ending in the transfer of the greater part 
of its foreign trade to Bombay.’ Tho chief causes of tho prosperity 
of Surat during the first of these periods would seem to have been 
its superior order and security, as compared with the state of the dis¬ 
trict of northern Gnjardt and tho sudden development of a great 
export trade in raw cotton to China.* Towards the close of the cen¬ 
tury, besides the general disorder over a] most the whole of India, tho 
anarchy in Persia 4 and Arabia, and the repeated wars in Europe, 
two local events, t he storm of 1762 and the famine of 1799, combined 
to hasten the decline of Surat’s prosperity. 

During this term of forty years (1759-1800) there were altogether 
four city governors or nawAba in Surat, Of these, the first was Mia 
Ad tan, who, being governor when tho English obtained the command 
of the castle,* was continued by them in charge of the citv till 
bis death in 1763 (February 27th), Thu next governor was Kutb* 
ltd-din, the son of Mia Action, who, on his appointment by the Bom¬ 
bay Government, without waiting for the patent of tho court of 
Delhi, assumed office with tho title of Mir Bafis-ud-din Ahmad 


1 FnrbcV Or. L, U5. 

* Sunt Paper*. 278 , 

* Ths export of raw cotton to Chm% date* from about th* ™r 1770 when in svtn 

Mqainoa «f M grain, tho Chinese ftommaon* ismfef a d«n*e' forbidkina t£i 

w fa vaUan of cotton. i„ 1777 *0 important wiw this trade tint, on a,i iwn-., it,i5Z 

(Parson*. ‘Aid Toward* the ckua of tho cotl torr this trade foil off Ths q,,«! I?o 
ton wm (ITS-)«o greatly adultaratcd that much of it Mot byh D U1toPh£ 
remaiuod unsold. (fW.Toimi: Horn. Oort. fcL.lfe XVL'k“^ST^ ifR 
Chfaiwd agnmbysa to ^w their own onttou, an,|, n t tho same time, BnnJl hail 
beoGme * fommUbk nvw BoaiL*y t —MiJIjiiiVi 0 Tj Com T l> |8l * 

* ““ -St STSSk; 


* The position Of tho 1 English as 1 comntabden of Surat castle Was confirmed by tho 
following ardor* from Ibo Court of Delhi t 1 , an order, or htiJml *«*„««*r|“; I, . 
BTvat real Of the nau ib drier of the court of'Delhi, d:«cLing Mr Wnir to tai! 
care of chu Surat cartle, and of the preservation of trade ill .Surat oens * ii^ ixto 
* 2 «*»?">" the tiitfi rtewwd, or Moawiwus, calmittioo tW’ehwra 
of the lung's licet to the company ; lu, 1759, September *th. an fannerta] M V«7J! 
/uraide, inveNtiAtf the company with the command of the coatle | iv.^n fCjtemkJ 
j&Lb, an order tot the tegular payment of a yearly subsidy of £20 tfM IRs 
toward* tlie nuunteiuniw of the flick J J i J-AfjWU ^,00 P LkX)) 
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KMn BaMdur, On this occasion (176+) the agent of the governor 
of Surat was recalled from Delhi* and all connection with the court 
of the grgat Moghul ceased. 1 Hafiz-ud-din continued in office for 
twenty-seven years* and died in I 7!)0. On the death of H&fiz-udrdin, 
the governor-general of the English company* deciding that he had a 
claim* on the ground of inheritance, chose Ni^m-nd-dm* the eldest 
son of Hafiz-ud-din* as the next governor. Contrary to the practice 
on a former occasion, application was made to the court of Delhi for a 
patent in favour of Nizam-iid-ditt. But no patent was granted* and, 
after waiting for two years* Nizilm-nd-din was installed governor by 
order of the English, Nk£m-ud-din remained in office for nine years, 
dying in 1709 (January 8th). Niz&nKiid-din left an infant son* but 
the child survived his father only by about a month. It was then 
arranged with Kasir-uddtn, the brother of the lata navnib* that lie 
should receive from the British the title of nawftb, and with it a yearly 
revenue of £10,000* and one-fifth more of the surplus net revenue of 
the city + At the same time all tho powers of the governor of the city 
were to vest in the English. 

During the whole of this period* though the manage meat of Surat 
was nominally in the hands of the city governor* so entirely did all 
power centre in the English that* in 3 774, a Dutch traveller wrote : 
" The English give laws to all* neither Europeans nor Indians can do 
anything without their special approbation. The governor of the 
city does not in this respect differ from the lowest inhabitant* Ha 
must obey their commands, although they show him externally some 
honour* and will not in public allow that he is aubservient to them/' 3 
It was by their favour that* in 1759, Mia Aclian was continued in his 
office as governor. Alia AchatTs successor* Mir Hafiz-ud-din r owed 
his appointment (176+) entirely to the English. Two years later the 
English chief* Mr, Hodges* dissatisfied with the state of the city, 
was abb p in a manner to compel tho uawiib * to unite with himself 
in the administration of the city two nominees of the English chief, 3 
A gain * in 1767 (April 4th) P the Bombay Government received instruc¬ 
tions from tho court of directors to Seep the power of the governor 
of Surat city within as narrow bounds as possible without offending 


1 Burnt Paper*, 75. Thera ware throe other candidal** for tho office of governor ‘ 
(1) Faria RhAn, th«i deputy governor \ (2) All Kawiu EhA^ a. former go very or who* 
in 1759, Wti b otiaCfd by Mia Acblll; {3) * certain Nnr-ud-din Ali KhAtir 

3 Btavorinufl * I [ f_ T 0®. Fineha j 1777) aav*, ^ the poventment of Surat i* r with reason* 
cisU^l doablct. For in5±ance. akrmld the f'jeneh, PortfifpmM, or Dutch iwk for ult^ro- 
turn of duties or incraw of privilege*, if tho Engjilh chfof fo disinclined Ur grant thtijf 
request he tel la them bvtwk the nawib* at the time comumni Citing to the nwAQ 
wlSfli anawortie ia.io give.' 1 “They nil ,* he adds, l£ midiirtka4 tha larra.” parson*,, 
^sO.) $0 &\m Niebuhr f L7C3), 11 the EugKih are the suitual flora rei^* of Su^t. They 
kaop the nnwAb of thu city Ln rt state of absolute depend*™." (hnkerturt’A VoyiM, 
X,, S1&) Two incidenU fBow how entirely, in 1777, the English controlled the 
action* of the nawiib. In February 1777 the nftwAb informed the English chief that 
bo intended to receive n mit from the Dutch director,, Mr. V/imdsnC*nwf But on tho 
graaiu] that there waft no preeedont for inch » mating* bia feqnoat was roftised. 
About tho same time certain French ordnance and military stores which tlkO VUHnil 
had allowed to be landed wurt, by Order of the English chief, nt»hi[jpod.—Secret 
Ptarietf, 1877. 
a Surat Paper!, 470 . 
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luni' and in the next year (17C8, Maroh 25th) T^re reminded that 
4 id great measure tho solo management, or, fit least, tho yiipei lLLlt,u - 
cney of tha city belonged to the English.'" 


During the term of double government (1759-1800) few events of 
frcneml interest took place ut Surut. In 17 1 1 an English expedition 
was sent from Surat against the city of Broach. Bat the arrange¬ 
ments were ill-planned, and the attempt failed. In 177 n an hngtisti 
force under Colonel Kcatinge arrived at Surat, and along with them 
filly Raghun&thx&V or Kfighobn, advanced to Lam bay. _ In < > > 
Rfchbba again retired to Surat, and remained there for a time under 
English protection. The next attempt of the English ( 1778 ) to 
enforce Raghunfithriiv'a claims upon Poona ended in the capitulation 
of Wareaon (1779, January). In consequence of this disaster 
Colonel find Hard, summoned to the help of the Bombay Government, 
arrived in Surat (1779, February 20th), 3 In the following year, on 
account of the discovery of a treacherous eorrospoude ace with the 
agents of Ndna Fa mavis, measures were adopted to prevent iho Dutch 
from ugain taking Any part in the affairs of Burst 4 About the s»ine 
time (1780, January), on the commencement of hostilitiesagainst the 
MardthaSy Mr* Boadam ( the English chief,occupied the Peahwu * dis- 
tracts near Surat* And veij shortly afterwards (1780, February 
Jfpth), on the fall of Ahmedfibid, in return for tht^gnmt of the 
Peahwa J a territories north of the Mahi, Futesing (Sack war ceded to this 
English his share in the districts south of the TtiptL At Surat lho 
timely arrival from Bombay of a body of European troopi freed the 
city from the alarm to which the rumoured advance of Si ml in to seize 
the person of R4ght>hu had given rise. South of Surat the country 
was ravaged by a body of Marathon, This force hud boon stationed 
in the Konkau, and, in the absence of the British troops in northern 
Gujarat, came plundering northwards ns fur as the city walls- To \ reo 
the country from these invaders, a detachment under the command 
of Lion tenant Welsh* an officer of the Bengal cavalry* ayus sent from 
Surat. This expedition was most successful. They surprised the 
Marathu camp, killed upwards of a hundred of the enemy, mortal tj 
wounded their leader Ganeahpant, took bin gun** three in number, 
and carried off the whole of his baggage (1780, March 23rd). ” Tim 

inhabitants/* wrote Mr. Welsh, fp seem exceedingly happy, and are 
coming in from all quarters/ Welsh, then, advancing southward 
reduced PrimorajEngwnra* and Indcgnrh, three forts in the neighbour- 
hood of Daman m uch deal red by the Bombay 0 o vernmen t . fl The dis¬ 
tricts south of Surat did not long remain ia the hands of the British* 
Under the terms of the treaty of SalMi (1 782-1783) all Gujarfit 
territory acquired by the British since 1775 was restored to the 


1 Surat Papers, 73, 

5 .Surat Vnpt it, 73. 

1 tfMuai Daflf, ri F ^76. 

• Orwit Duff, JL P 28& 

* GnutDdt II.. m, 
J Gnat l>uff, IL, 29$. 
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Marftlife/ From this time till tho close of tlio eighteenth cen¬ 
tury the districts originally .ubordinute to Surat remained.* as Ijcforoj 
distributed between the Peshwa and the GdekwAr/ In 1782 Surat 
was visited by a storm so severe that great part of the buildings oE 
the city were destroyed. Though suffering from the decay of the spico 
trade with Java, and from the loss of its commerce with the Persian 
Gulf, Surat was to acme extent able for a time? to recover from this 
disaster. Rut a few years later the famine of 17w still f urther im¬ 
poverished the city, and a European war increased the difficulty and 
dangera of its foreign trade. With die decay of its commerce the 
revenues of the city declined. The naw&b, trusting to the English for 
protection* reduced the strength of his armed force and of his policy 
and made little attempt to protect the city or maintain order within 
its walls- So entirely bud ho lost control of the city, that in 1795 P 
though a fierce religious fight between Hindus and Muhammadans 
raged for many days, no effort was made to restore order or to punish 
the offunder*, As the nawdb had ceased to do his part ill managing 
the city, and as the share of the revenues originally assigned to them 
was insufficient to meet the charges which the entire protection of 
the city entailed* the English* in 1800, took advantage of the failure 
of direct heirs to assume the undivided government of Surat/ 1 

During the early part of this period (1759*1780) Surat is described 
i\ 9 , r gnVn prosperous* and one of the principal cities of India. 11 At the 
mouth of tho Tapfci, the bar was iu the fair season (October to May) 
generally crowded with msrehant ships from all the commercial 
nations of Europe and Ask 4 At Surat itself the river was thronged 
by vessels, and m banks wore busy with ship-building. 0 Round the 
city the country was fertile and highly cultivated, and on all Bides it 
was approached * by avenues planted with shady trees/ 1 t roni tho 
river the city looked bright and lively, The French lodge and garden* 
the English and Dutch wharfs, and the venerable castle were guy 
with many and different coloured flags/ Between tho double row 
of the city walls the space* with very few houses, was given up to large 
dwellings and rich gardens/* 


1 Glut Huff, XL, 3-4- 

1 SarAt PftpcFB, ai and 163. 

3 Surat Papery 447. 

* Farbee* Or. Me&L, J., Compare Aucuctil do PcfrtHi. whc (ITiiS) eaUR Sslrat 

oac oF tho lur^cHt mid incut pupul^u-H town* of Judin*—KAwaiji's TmiihlaLien, II. 

* KorbcV Or. Mem** L, 24 CL 

1 FotW Or. Ham., L* - 4 & 

r or thaw?, tothfl west, Wiu the Thimw rmd pwttgintfttta o% th; Mmm 

laate - tn the Krtrth wwH the Xavaari road entering thtmtfk tb* flan gate ; tath* cm t 
tho Katir^m ; and to tha UnrtliHUlt tha FnlpAr* IWftd*. Bukamoug Kurt ( >™iB, the 
EnvaUfite resort wan through tho little pnto to tin; north *Totig the ' gnmn walk, a n*r- 
rtiw and closely jhruled Une. iwindiiig SUrtruw (ITTSpif tho 1 country nwwlfc iu hi* 
nirtiva ploamuit kl*nd of W*Itihemu—Vorntf^ II., 4CI. 

* StaTorinufl, III-* 169 ; Forbes' Or. 3d am., I. ,£45, Out of comp] imeut to tho Court at 
p ij ! t he Kjirtiali and Mi^hal flag" Wert both displayed tiU ihifettlit town of tho 

JIkiui aa f^minla of Iho fleet thu standard wa* hofrted on tile principal 

nnitvil in the Isunit e trtth*cu 

* ("MEtcii Sir ljiilir, rtSS i Pinkerton, X,, 211. Shortly after Nichulir vinitcl Su»t, 

tlic town must Lavg merwod in a» Forbw (17 73} “ lwtw«n tlwcmlcriuid inner 
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W®bm the inner walls the inarkcts were filled with costly mer¬ 
chandize, ami the crowded streets* with their rich carriages and guy 
pdanquiiiSj were not imlreqaently enlivened by the pageant o£ a 
processioa in honour of the nawab or of the English chief* 1 


Afiwl of tho city, 

nas-iTsa 


waLLa art ouy streets and houses''(Forbes'Or. M«n. p I. p 247h*ftd Parsons (17771 f^nd 

tho intermediate space between thd two waRa almost As thickly peopled as tho citj (25lb 
Ol £ho gardens mulitiflncd m tho tori, ill— fchreo private and throe tabngfrlg to Iho 
nnriib-lire specially noticed. The private gardens woro; ona built by Mr - Trim; die at m 

Fulcra, bdungpig to tbl English bmkar ; and tho 1 hitch garden p the finest of tbs; 

Enruttean gardens* rich m*i ebammg in aspect. (Niebuhr, in Pinkerton, X. p 2 PI) Of 
tha public gardens tho no- were i L Tho Mahmuds garden built by leg-bakht Khin i 

{1733,1746) in SftlibatpuriL Thi« gftttbm was (17T4) s u rrountkd by a high stem« wall, 
aljout at|nar|or of on huur to wilt round. Tho vnvlucuro contained many Wilding. 

Of them', one wm of great dimensions, and the rt*t wct« wepfifate qo arturs for wh of 
the na*AVl vim. In this giwdcii wefotwo artdiicial lak^a, one IM feet by 75 P the 
other tiO foot by 12. At OflCt end was ak-aulilul cascade 20 feet buck, On either sid-u 
of the waterfall fountains played aerwa, forming ft watery rn h. The parts devoted to 
Howcfi wtre, according to the h-whui, filled with balsams, popute*, and various flower* 
of aft equal height, aldtriy planted, and so disposed'as to resemUn a rich Turkey carpet, 
r Forbes Or. Mtm,, [., iVI) These pleasure grounds were said to have eost Bane lakh* 
of rupees. (Niebuhr flTO) bjW. £u0,0tH). Pinkerton, X., 212,) In 1774 they had 
already been allowed in fail into disrepair. C^tftvorini^ 1 Voyages, 1L, 470,1 Jl. Tho 
nfrSt w as the Begun &£b«Vl garden, built hy a sister of the emperor Aunuigzch about 
the year 1700, it was situated in Scgiuupiif^ the south-eastern division of the 
suburbs, iftiftr tho X.ivstfri gate, and covered about fifteen acres, the whole unclosed by 
a waft- Between 17 "4 and 1777 this garden had fallen into deplorable decay. But * 

even at its best it ws* r in Stevorinus^epuiicn, "for gallantry nothing like the 1 hitch 
garden, 1 (Stnverinns' Voyage^ Il.jCO; IE P 177.) Ill, The third garden waa laid 
i'jLil by the nawib Hofis-Uihdin Id 1775, outside tho Katirgim gate to Eire north of 
the eity. The ftawili called it All* hrfig, or tho garden of God. Rut in laying out 
the ground lOBtiy house* were cleared away, and the people, displeased with this 
CLicreis* flhn>wtr t niek-nameil the place ifufoisi Ld*j, or the garden of oppression, a 
title it still bears. In 177& this garden had a saloon,, on aviary, aud a parterre of 
most fragrant llowera, (Stavorinus" Voyage*, IT., 470.) AH the gardens suffered 
severely tit the storm of 17&2. The Mahiuudi garden became a wrecks and a wreck 
it was allowed to remain. Bill byfotrs tho year was ever, the European gardens 
were again recovering their kukri, anil tho Znit.tvti lxi*j wo* already restored to its 
former tMianty. + Ths gWund* were mu ro artless and beautiful than the generality of 
the Indian gardens. It Was profusely adorned with trees, shrub*, and ftowel*, not only 
those indigenous to Hind Uiteli, but wi ih every variety pnautbio from China, Persia^ 
md Europe, The apple and poach flourished with L'hincaa m***^ and orange* were 
ieterfpereod with mangoes, plantains,, and tamarinds,—Forbes' Or, Mfeirt., Ilf , dOS. 


1 Of ono of these professions, Paranw flinl has left the following ch^ripticnr First 
came VuETeaii*, tSit;n musiu, tminirtts, hautlKiys, drunu^ and ketile-dmuifi, on riohly 
c*p*rison.od came la ; nest, a crimpany of archers, im^kotcersv A l»ody of cavalry and 
many military offirers riding stately itetdi. Behind the officers, and EurnmcHled by 
a guard of hurse, went five elephants, each of them bearing a most splendid carTiaae 
decorated with scarlet cloth, gold loee p and cmknddcry. Tho first ami Second were 
suipty ; in ths thirrl wa* fbo fiawib, and the fourth and iiftb were, like the two 
leaders, only for show, Iveat came mom great offiraTi, among them "Charlc* 
Bomchwr, E^. + the present mint muter, h *sch in apabunpin richly inlaid with 
golih silver, ivory, aod tortoise shell, with a guard of eight man, tom on either ante 
richly cktfied, llibn,, again, u m Front, bodies of Omheni, rmiskctaer*. and horse 
guards, the whole making * a gallant appearance. 1 (Parsons, Forbea rives a 

MimlAT account (Forbe* Or. Mern, p I. , a*Lb KvSmimyytara l^furc (1763) Niebuhr 
saw one of Ihcse prcaMsiani, Rut it w M on a Roller scale, and the only part of 
l He tlut interatejl ImMi to vi «i Eng].»h mettW in Iho W.mptat, 
draw, Attended by » |wrty dl Bntith Ealdien, rail, will, tho train of an Indira urrms* 
coiiiluet and rtgulate a rcluran* fosrival of the MuhamEruulana. tPinkertoti V ni-% I 
Of tHojraadmir of the Enj-T^h chief, leU» how, on CbrirtlOW, tho’ djiy“u-« 

u,h«ed in At mmib «.hrahnneof 21 goto from Hit, At nira iu the tnrmioK 

the howl mini of the hraneh, Forttlguora, nod Dutch fhctoriw mute their visiteTff 
mpluhtinn. After tho teoji loon hrul left eraie tho other metnbera „f tho 
Ku^Uh, bniuoh, 1 ortutfiew, rad Diiteh J)M«nw j thou the principd mli™ gentlemen 
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But, in apito of its wealth nnd prosperity, Surat r Could not bo Cull¬ 
ed !in olcgaut city/ 1 Of its dwellings and shops there ware, except 
ia one (iiiiirtcr of tbo city on the way to the Delhi gate, where there 
were none but stone building* * ** , few houses of any external good ap¬ 
pearance, and in many places there were nothing but tittle huts made 
of bamboo and plastered with mud.* Again, the streets, though 
uouio of them were bread,® were not paved, and ho became ' quag¬ 
mires in the wet season, 4 and in the dry were * dusty beyond endur¬ 
ance.’ 5 The state of the lanes and alleys was worse. Here the peo¬ 
ple threw every kind of filth,® so that a man hod to take great cure 
where he walked. 7 

In 1783, six years after Parsons described the city, a great change 
had passed over Surah The splendour of the uawiib a court, and the 
magnificence of other leading Muhammadan families, were no more. 
Neither Hindu nor Muhammadan pageantry new enlivened the 
streets. The effects of the war, that so long had raged m Europe 
and India, were most sensibly felt in Surat. Her dockyards, store¬ 
houses, aud bazars were silent and forsaken. The usual calamities 
of war were heightened by the dreadful storm of 1782. Jta ravage*;* 
at Surat were tremendous. The tottering mansions of the Moghuls, 
the blighter Hindu houses, and the mud-built cottages of the lower 
classes, alike gave way and buried many of their inhabitants in tlicir 
ruins* The whole city was a scene of desolation/ A few years later 
(1788, September), Surat would seem to have recovered from this 
disaster, and its trade revived. 0 But before the end of the century 
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and merchant—Muhammad.™,, Gent™, and PlwJs-nwd 

Sbl' lo cuvbun* rrasfciyiJWf mpoca-ntit wrapped ilti in Irttfll-wsi TwC » S c . J 

£Hh « lV il nnd'^K dimal Wilt the chief. A train of Millin' W» drawn froi.1 
thicwUiinto tlie outer court-yard uf the chiefs house, and after dinner, ^ 
intervals, fire salutes *j£ 21 guns each were fired, idlerJive pafcfc hWk At night 
chief gave a sapper aud ikll, attended *11 Ihe.headi uf f*ctori*h 
of iLe gortlenen atul ladies of their respective nations u well aa all the English.— 

0 1 Sr a-63>. in Tinkerton, X.. 211, Bo also Forte* (1774} laff t “T ho pgga 
buildings are few and HHH. The nawib’. palace makes but a 
The un'Si|tie* and minarets are small, without ttate ur elegaUM. Ihn J 1 ™*® p P„ 
are net mere conspicuous, and the rctting-pkcra much nut of repair. — rorlMS Ur. 
Mum., I, 24«, 

* Stmvorttitti (1775)* n,, 4G& , 

* There is the samu difference of opinion about the rtwsts jM* 

a hundred veara before. I'arsona 11777) call* them broad (2u3); Niebuhr IIjOS] 
nmejuus (Pinkerton, X- , 211) j Forint (17741 (Or. Mem., 1, 146) narrow , and Hevd 
(1783) very narrow and font A few may have boon bread but meat of »"* 
have been narrow ; the dirty lane-of which Stawmpu complained, 

“TlVron fouuddTiiO, June 2Uth) knee duel, iu several 

Le was on tlni point of looilig hLa way Aiidjwing htAfly drowned. Kiw a Toiia 
tion* 

**um«mllTm t 2S!L 

* tf»hukr (17m m PbkertaB p X* HI, 

* StaVurinus, Hap 4lH. 

7 Parson^ 253. 

Forbtss 1 Or, Mem., HL»40& _ m = 

» I4ov4 h Toupb ; Bmp. Govt. $*1. XVX. P Now ScnoS, 17S 177. WiOl »^nl to l iQ 
itaU at tbo rural parts *f tbo district at thin time, the land to the north Of thy 
Tapli ie asiJ to have been well inhabited and cultivated everywhere with myi'■ 
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its condition again declined. The famine of 1790 proved sorely 
upon it, aud the roligkma riot of 1705 would seem to have been both 
Sufficiently fierce and long enough continued to cause Surat serious 
injury, Trade, too, was deserting the city, and iu the decline of his 
revenues the asiwab was allowing great part of tho city walls to 
tumble into pieces and moulder away. 1 

About the beginning of this period, after the final capture of Ah- 
medabad by the Marathas (1757), Surat gained an important increase 
to her population. Many of tho weavers of brocade and other rich i 

etufFs, the embroider era, jewellers, painters, and inlay era of ivory, 
ebony h and sandal-wood, meeting with no encouragement from tfie i 
Mamtha government/ emigrated from Ahmcdiibad to Surat/ luster 
on, in spite of tho decline of its trade, people were said [ 1707} to be 
still daily resorting to Surat from Cambay, Ahtuedabdd, and oven 
from Poona. 3 In 1763 the Europeans estimated the population of tho 
city at a million of souls. Hut, according to Niebuhr, this calcula¬ 
tion exceeded the actual strength* * probably by about two-thirds. 1 In 
1774 Stavorinu* mentions 500^000 as being not an entirely improbable 
estimate cl the Surat population f Parsons (1777) had never seen so 
populous a city as Surat, There were probably not fewer than from 
400,000 to 500,000 souls. Of these, about three-fourths were Hin¬ 
due. For the rest, besides the handful of Europeans, there wrm n 
Muhammadans and Pdrais, some Jew and Armenian families, and a 
great concourse of commercial Persians and Arabians, who came 
yearly on trading voyages from the Persian Qtilf or the Red Sea.® 

In 1788 (September) Hovd says that, besides Gentoos of different 
tribes, the town a wanned in every quarter with a great number 
of Moghalfi, Arabs, Piirsis, Jews, Armenians, and Portuguese/ 

In 1707 the population was estimated at 800,000 souls * At 
that time many of the lower classes would seem to have sunk into 
a miserable condition. Licensed liquor-sellera had a largo body of 
the people in tlieLr power, and, taking the law into their own Lundy, 
without any reference to the regular courts of justice, made u&e of 
torture to force their debtors to pay them what they owed. Again h 
there were gaming-houses, ' scenes of daily quarrels and places of 
refuge fora set of knaves and thieves, who could in no other way a 
shelter them solves even from the Surat police/® 


juwrfr And a little rice. (HovA, 25.) South tho TiptL near Sarat. the (wU wan 
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The revenues of Surat during ibis period were^nWfrMa^ee 
„v;„f fionrcea —land, customs, and town dues. Of the gi™ter part 
of thn land revenue, that sluiced between the Fesbwu and 
wJsTnodeteils La™ been obtained. But the yearly receipts derived 
from the remaining sources, the nawab’fi share of the kml w»n* 
the land and sea customs, and the town dues, would 074 

latter part of the eighteenth centuiy, to have declined from £103,8,4 

(Be. 10,38,710) to £83,673 (Ks, 8,35,730). 

Durim? this neriml this portion of the revenues of Surat was shared 
bv thre/ckinmnts, tlic n«Ub, the Murfthfe, and the English. As 

IKS .tiifrng^ihc — 

Sr«f KE w ti tfl oi the AM 

sharers* I Th B nawab; ns collector of the greater part of iht revc 

«%. *!>» “7 

sumo to tho Mardthfis and to the English, in 1 1 o9 bis gross 
csipts aro re burned as follows; 

(1 } Sha» Of district laud r^ue a *TM.t*d to him by the JUrWU. (1733^1710) 

£33,600 (Us. 2,36/100).* 

fi.) Town diiL-B £12,633 (Ra. i,334S0)-* _ _ 

( 3 .) Customs £25,060 (IU 2 ^ 00 );' t*t*l £01^*3 (&>* 0,18,730). 

t, I.,.) amount two sc,ms—one of £0,01K) (Rs- 00,000} to 

JS 2 SX 2 BZ 2 -* «m« <“■•;«» 

liah—had to be taken* leaving a balance to iho tianrM of L _, - 

(Ks 6,94,680). In 1798, after deducting tho corresponding shares 
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due to the Marithds and to the English, the nnwAb's total receipts 
are returned at £05,135 (Rs. 6*51,550)* To this, land revenue con¬ 
tributed £23,050 (Kr 2,50,600 }; town does, £80,485 fRs. 8,04,850)1 
and ch atoms and miscellaneous items, £0,620 (Rs. 96/200)/ This 
total was, however, subject to several reductions; and in 1800, 
on taking over the management of the uawftb's revenues, the 
English found that the net receipts were not more than £87,400 
{Rs. 8,74,000) . a 

In 1759 the MariUha share 1 * * * 5 6 o£ the city revonno amounted to 
£12,750 (Rs, 1,27,500)* to which tho one-third share of customs con¬ 
tributed £8,580 (Rs« 05,500), and the share in the town dues £4,200 
(Rs. 42,000)* About the year 1786 the Maratluis seem to have in¬ 
sisted on an increase in their share of tho town dues, recovering nnder 
this head a total amount of £5,430 (Rs, 54,300)+* On the other band, 
their share of the customs and other branches of revenne had mean¬ 
while fallen to £2,490 {Rsu 24,000), so that their total receipts 
amounted only to £7,020 (Rs. 79,200)/ Subsequently some addi¬ 
tions would seem to have been made to the Manitlia share, as, at the 
close of the century, their total claim amounted to £8,888 (Re. 88,880}, 
of which £5,907 (Ra. 59,070) were derived from town dues, and tho 
rest were customs and miscellaneous revenue/ 

In addition to the revenue of from £10,300 (Rs. 1,08,000) to £13,000 
(Rs. 1 3 30,000), which, under the provisions of their charter of 1716, 
they drew from their special custom-house, s the English, in i 759, 
on gaining command of the castle of Surat and receiving the charge 
of the emperors fleet, obtained a revenue of £10,411 {Rs. 1,64*116)/ 
This assignment was, however, insufficient to meet the expenses con¬ 
nected with the castle garrison and the charge of the fleet, which 
during the first five years of their command (1769- L 764) ranged 
from £21,500 to £24 r 5O0 (Bs* 2,15,000 to Rs. 2,43,000). In the de¬ 
cline of revenue towards tho close of the cantnry, the English castle 
and fleet assignments fell from £26,411 to £10,800 (Rs. 1,64,110 to 
Rs. I *08,000)/* The cost of the maintenance of tho castle and fleet 
remained undiminished; and in 1796, it was calculated that during 


1 Surat F&peru, IG3. 

* Sarat Papers, 103. 

1 Tha MaetilIla alukro cUtas tmta the contested flqcccuitm in Surat f 174S-1751). In 
1751 thv Gfckwir was compelled U* divide hi* receipt* with thu Ffeghwa, 

* Th.0 i'.no‘thin.l part qf tha Uiwn slue* was, during the reign rf TqflUkit Khin 

(17»J7«!h oammcW for a yearly payment ot £4,205. - Surat %*& 

1 Surat Paptfis, S5U. 3S1. 

6 Sarat Pfl|icra> 3£1. 

T Surat Papera, ti?. 

■ Details of the receipts from Ul# £n K liah enntom ■ hodsc< will be loud below tmdei 
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* Surat Papera, 27, 
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the preceding thirty-Wfttil years the English had, in the di&chsrf?e 
of the duties of their office, spent w sum h £099,825 fRs< 69,98,250), 
in excess of the subsidies received. 1 About this time (1795), with 
the object of lessening the burdens on Surat trade, and by changes 
in their commercial arrangements, the English incurred a fresh 
yearly deficit of £16,000 (Ks. 3 1,60* *000), So great wm the balance 
against the English that, in spite of the change* introduced (1800) 
in the management of Surat, by which the English were calculated 
to have gained ati additional yearly revenue of £ 14*141 { Hs. 1,41,410), 
the expense of the management of Surat still exceeded the receipts 
by a sum of £13*634 (He. 1,36,340); the expenses amounting to a 
total sum of £94,569 (Its. 9,4-5,600), and tho income to £80,935 (Rs- 
8 , 00 , 850 ), 

Of the three chief heads of revenue (i, land revenue 3 ; u, town dues 
ftnd iii, customs) the following details are available :— 
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In addition to the sum of £23,600 (Rs* 2,36,000) made over to him Land rovonuo. 
by the M&rfithas about the year 1735, the nftw&b in 1785 obtained* 
through English influence* 6U asaagnmenl on the revenues of the Oipad 
sub-division* estimated at a yearly sum of £4,060 (Ra. 40,000)* Ou 
the other hand, the general decay of tho district was such that, in 
1797, the nawab's territorial revenue was estimated at a sum of not 
more than £17,250 (Rs. 1,72,600), 1° 1800, when tho British took 
over the management of the nawaU/s affairs, they found the gross 
land revenue to bo £21,063 (Us. 3,10,030), and the net revenue 
£ 12,403 (Rs. 1,24630), In the Peshwa’s district, except in the sub¬ 
divisions of Wasravi and Olpjid, where the nnwiib’s officer collected 
his master's share, the whole of the land revenue was, in the first 
in stance, realized by the Feshwsfc agent, qt pandtt t ami the nnwab f s 
assignment handed over to his representative, or tfmifddr* In the 
GaekwAr'a villages tho assignment was collected by the nawfib’s 
officer partly at me villages, and partly on the produce of the village 
when brought into town. 5 

The special town dues, or niofrtrf, introduced by Teg-bakht Khan Town due** 
about the year 1735, were iu 1778 estimated to yield a revenue of 


* Knrat pAiwrw, 26, This fulling off wan partly in tho fflwtle receipts which, during; 

tho five yearn ending frith £ 3,000 (ft* 36 + 000 ^ mi compared frith 

£43011 ^ Rft. 43 « 0 *K >4 tlt-a amount received in 1760 , and partly in the fleet no laudy, which, 
had puffered i corn-mond mg fall fa«a £|0 r fiM? l P l».6&3 ■" 1"60 to an *vengn rf 

about i7,300 (E* 7:1,000) daring tli« five yeans coding with l?tS.—Surat Pap* re. aa. 

1 SaraE Fai wru, 10. The change* that canned thii frt*h defieb were; £ reduction of 
C«*to» dues from 5 \ to 2J per edit- Of tbij tnCMUre noma detail* win bo murid 
betnfr under tho head, of ttutonu ; ii* doing mj wjfli thj prwliji of lompisf (f« 
below under the h«nl of Trade) : and id, the appointment of an additional eatabumh- 
men! under the uqjhg of lb cotrnnertud boihL 

* Land revenue refer* only to the nefrib'a ihare, detail* ai the laud revenue 
collect od % I ho Marithii* arc Available. 

* ^u rat Fii|i« r*, fll and 61 &, 

* Surat Papery 366, Tho holder* of eetatc* would hctu to have had eotus idcr&blo 
difflctiHy in tcco vexing their rent*. In the vjtlace of Umra h tho Bakdii could oolleot 
b i» dare only when not interrupted by the MuAlhi*, and tbat p too* only by noiading * 
party of soldiers. 
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£42,623 (Ks* 4,26,230)/ mid m 1800 a Corresponding amount of 
£33,001 (Ra. 3,30,040).* The articles or winch these duties were 
imposed are, in the accounts for I860, arranged in three classes i 
i p articles paying town dues only ; ii J articles paying customs aa well 
as town dues; hi, articles paying a certificate tax in addition to town 
ducs + To the first class belonged articles of agricultural produce 
charged at rates varying from one to five per cent on grainami 
rising to 10*55 per cent on clarified butter, 11'75 per cent on sugar- 
cane, and 3010 per cent on tobacco. 3 Under the second class W l 
articles are enumerated, chiefly dyes, preserved fruit, and manufac¬ 
tured goods. These* in addition to a uniform customs rate of two and 
a half per cent, paid town dues for the most part of either tw o or four 
per cent. A few articles were charged at much higher rates ; such 
us flssiiftetidtt, 8'33 per cent; myrabolaiLB, 8*83 per cent j bees^wax, 
10'67 per cent; clarified butter, 11'87 per cent; and lac* 30'98 per 
cent,* For the year 1300 the total value of the trade in articles 
belonging to this class is returned at £38,386 (Re. 3,83,860), to 
which coarse cotton-cloth, or dhoti^ contributed £8,878 (Es. 38,780); 
fine cotton-cloth, or b&fld* t £8,191 (Re. 61,910); dates, £4,100 
(Hs. 41,000); and jiugdly oil, £2,958 (Es. 29,580) Under the third 
class a list of 115 articles of every description is given, which, before 
tho levy of town dues, were imported either free, or under & reduced 
custom rata of three-quarters per cant 0 The goods privileged to pass 
at the specially easy certificate rates may be arranged under three 
heads according os they were imported ■ (a) through the English, 
or /aft, custom-house j (A) through the nawAb's sen, Qrfrtrja, cuhioui- 
house ; {<?) through the nawfib J s land, or JpAuaJh* custom-house, 
(a) On goods imported through the English, or luti, custom-house 
the town dues varied, as a rule, from one and three-quarters to about 
three per cont, though pomegranates and raisins wore charged at live 
per cent, assafoetida at nine per cent, and lac at as much as 46 63 per 
cent. The total value of the goods imported under this head in 1800 
ia returned at £33j773 (R^l 3,37,730), to which cochineal contributed 
£11,051 (Eb. 1,10 510), and China &ilk £9,325 (Es. 93,250). (A) On 

{ 'Odds imported under certificate through the nawfU/s sea custom- 
icun^ or fiirja, a certificate tas of three-quarters per cent was 
charged With the exception of indigo, which paid 4 [ per cent, the 
town duos varied from ll to 2J percent. Tho total value of the 
articles imported under this head was £17,053 (lie. IJ0 r 53Oi, to which 
thdilars contributed £12,750 (Rs„ 1,27,580), (c) In addition tea eer- 
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1 S-U rut Ps|x.th, 3D0. 
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tificafa doty of threo-qcarters per ccntj the articles imported through 
the kkuski, or land custom-house, were churned with town dues, 
varying in amount from ^ to 3} per cent* * Only in the case of chintz 
did the town dues levied on goods of this class rise as high os five 
per cent. The total value of the articles imported under this head 
is returned at £30*386 (Ks. 3,03,860), to which yam contributed 
£21,613 (Rs. 3*10,100)-* 

During this period customs were collected at Surat in three dis¬ 
tinct custom-houses, Of these, two were in the hands of the naw4b, 
and quo belonged to the English. Of the nfiwab^s custom,-hotisea, 
one, called the fnrja r was a sea custom-house; the other, called the 
khit ski, was a land custom-house. The English custom-Leu bo was a 
aca custom-house, and was called the (dtL Here, under the provi- 
eions of their charter of 1716, the English were allowed, on pay¬ 
ment of a yearly tribute of £L,0D0 (Rs. 10,000), to pass their own 
wares free of charge, and to recover dues from merchants who traded 
as their dependents* 3 

It was at first (1759-1790) the rule for goods brought into Surat, 
either through the laud or sea custom-boose, to pay duty, and when 
again exported to pay duty a second time. Towards the close of the 
century {1790-1800} this practice of levying duty twice on the same 
goods was, in great measure, given np + First* at the English custom- 
house, and afterwards, at the uawiWs sea custom-house, merchants 
came to bo allowed, without a fresh charge, to export by sea goods 
that had already paid an import duty at the same custom-house. 
One consequence of this privilege was that merchants K ring to send 
inland goods brought into Surat by sea, avoided the land custom¬ 
house fees by sending the goods out of Surat by the wimo custom¬ 
house through which they had been imported, and then, landing 
them At some convenient point on the coast, had them convoyed to 
their destination* Similarly, by a special exemption, piece-goods, 
the chief article of trade imported into Surat by land, were freed 
from duty at the land custom-house. 3 

The same rates were levied at tho n&wAb’s sea and land custom¬ 
houses. Rat these rates wore from time to time changed and were 
not uniform, merchants of different classes being charged at varying 
rates. From 1759 to 1763 tho whole amount levied at the nawftlj’s 
aca and land custom-houses was composed of two items, tho regular 
custom-house charge and two special cesses. The regular custom¬ 
house charge wa-s recovered from the different classes of merchants 
according to the following scale i 2 h per cent from Musalmdna, 3J 
per cent from Armen inns* and jive per cent from Hindus* 4 Of tho 
two special cesses, or vkotw ,each of one per cent, one was first levied 
by Teg-bakht KMn about the year 1 746 + The other was introduced 
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by the English 5n 1750 (March 14) to repay the charges incurred by 
them in the cap tare of Surat. 1 

The proceeds of the first cess, levied only on MuhAmmadaus with 
Bocae special exceptions, and oh Hindus, belonged entirely to the 
nEkivuh j* the revenue of the second c&fjs, collected from Armenians aa 
well a s from Hindus and from all Muhammadan & t was enjoyed hy the 
English, me total charges paid by tile different chases of traders 
wer& , therefore, for Masai mans 4| per cent,, for Armenians 4^ per 
cent, and for Hindus seven per cent. 

In 1 /G3 (January l) M with the view of equalizing these burdens, 
Mr, Hedges, the chief of tho English factory, arranged that the rates 
paid by Hindus should be reduced to six per cent, and that those paid 
by Mlipidtn/ins should bo raised to 5J percent.* Tho rates intro* 
duced in 1763 remained in force till 17952. 

Meanwhile at their custom-house tho English had boon charging 
their dependent merchant* regular custom dues at the rate of four 
per cent.. Io this were added two special cosset of one per cent 
each. Of these cesses, one wits find levied to repay the charges incur¬ 
red hy the English during the disputes of 1 ioO j the other was a one 
per cent convoy duty, making altogether a total uniform rate of sis 
per cent. In 1*94 orders wore received from England to reduce 
tho rates charged at the English custom-house to 2J per cent. This 
change vus carried out, and in the following year the new rates wore 
extended to the nnw^Va cuatom-houses* It was found, however, 
tiiat tho re venues of Surat could not bear ao serious a reduction of 
customs rates, and in 170y , J when the whole management of Surat 
affairs came into the hands of the English, it was found necessary 
apjm to increase the customs charges. In 1800, on account of the 
claim of tho Marfithlia to share in the revenues of the furia, or 
nawdbs sea custom-honeq, it seemed advisable to maintain the three 
custom-houses, charging at each a uniform rate of four per cent. 

10 ' ™ tbo Ufi a ™* percent foe for marine charges, 

and at the furja and khush custom-houses jl one per cent cess re- 
presenting the former English war charge abolished in 1704/ Of 
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additional charges there was, besides several exactions by the nawdb 
find the officers of the eastern9 houses/ a special arrangement in favour 
of the English* * This prevision tv as, that as admirals of the fleet they 
should enjoy the monopoly of providing tonnage for the trade between 
Surat and the Persian and Arabian Gulfs. This monopoly, which 
was estimated to be equal to a charge of six per cent on the trade, waa 
abolished in 1705, and in 1800, in its place, a special cess of two per 
cent was imposed** 

On the other hand, besides the chances of evading the full duty, 
to which the variety of class rates and the rivalry of the two sea 
custom-houses gave rise, there were certain acknowledged exemp¬ 
tions which greatly lightened tho burden of the ditties on trade* 
These exemptions wore three In number; i, on goods passed with an 
English certificate through the English custom-house; ii p on goods 
passed with u Moghul certificate, or dakhlu ; iia > on trade conducted 
under charter, or farmdn t privileges. 1, The practice of allowing 
special exemptions at the English sea custom-house was not intro¬ 
duced till 171J L p when it was arranged that the payment of customs 
dues at any one English settlement should pass the same goods free 
of charge through other English custom-houses. 3 Under this arrange¬ 
ment it was estimated that at Surat* during the four years end¬ 
ing with ISOOp goods to the average yearly value of £291,43(1 
(Rs + 29,14,360) were passed free of custom duties, and in return that 
Surat goods valued at £201,110 (Kg, 20,11,100) were exempted at 
other ports, 4 2. The court of Delhi bad from time to time granted, 
in favour of certain Musatrmm merchants, freedom from the pay¬ 
ment of customs dues* Tho average total yearly value of goods 
imported under these certificates during the four years ending with 
1800 is returned at £50,083. Of the whole quantity some paid 
duty at the rate of 2| percent, some at the rate of |tbs per cent,and 
tho rest was allowed to piss free of all charge. The only merchant 
who, at this time, held a certificate freeing him from the payment of 
all duty, was MiiUa Abdul Fate, grandson of the Jin lb Muhammad 
All who (1739-1733) played so important a part in the affairs of 
Surat. In 1800 it was determined that all exemptions under Mogbal 
certificates should cease. It wag at that time arranged that Abdul 
Fate should receive, as compensation for the loss of Ids privilege, a 
yearly pension of £100 (Es. 1,000) 

During the whole of this period the French, Dutch, and Portuguese 
traders at Surat, in consideration of their charter, or farmdnj privi¬ 
leges would seem to have continued to trade, paying duty at tho 
rate of only per cent. From 1759 to 1798, goods belonging te 
these privileged companies are said to have paid 2 h per cent duty 


a Under ttj.fi names of iWjW &ml the navrib fluid lib officers received certain 

and allot man ts,—Surat PbgpBS^ 23 $, 
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1 Surat Papers, 232* 

* Mttrat Papem, 27& 
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and nothing more. 1 In 1300 the custom-house regulation (No. IX. of 
1800), then introduced, provided (rule V LL, Surat Paper®, 233} 
that the trade of the Euro]* *raii nations poaaesaiiig charters from the 
great Moglual should hi no way be interfered with, nor the existing 
provisions altered. 3 In ac<x>rdanoe with this rule, in the estimate® 
drawn up in 1800 of the probable custom-boas* revenue, Portuguese 
merchandisse is entered as charged 2 J per cent, 3 

In the collection and management of the city revenues tbo power® 
of the English and of the titvwab were well marked and distinct. 
Bui in tbo other departments of government, the maintenance of public 
order and the administration of justice, the functions of the different 
members of the double government were loss clearly defined* 

Trusting to tho English to protect the city as well as the castle, 
the nawSba gradmllv reduced the strength of the troops employed 
by them to guard tho city walls. In 1750 there are said to have 
horn in the mwAb’s pay from two to three thousand troops. But 
by the close of the century the number had doc lined to 7M. 4 In 
1800 the miwah's force was disbanded, and their pests at the gate® 
of tho city were occupied by British troops.® 

In matters of police Lite government of Surat was, at this time, 
responsible only for the management of the city of Surat. A® early 
as tho beginning of Teg-bakht Kh£n’& rule (l 735) the MjvrfthAft agreed 
to make over to him a fixed assignment on the district revenues, and 
from that time his responsibility for the state of the country beyond 
the suburbs of ihe city ceased. From this time the fmjJ/ir, or dis¬ 
trict police officer, no longer moved about the country round Surat, 
but, instead, held his court in the suburbs near the Gopi-pooL* So 
disturbed was the country that, even in times of p^ace, in passing 
(1788) from Surat to Broach, Hov5 the traveller required a guard of 
sixteen horsemen. He got safely to Broach. But shortly after, on 
bis return southward, bo found tho guard*room at the Kim in the 
hands of a chief of banditti, who waylaid and robbed all who passed. 
Although, bo complains, this was so near Surat, and every person waa 
acquainted with the depredations this bandit practised, no steps were 
taken to put a stop to them . 7 


i an Fife Paptttr HucpOMIfl truing under fanrtdn privilege* paid neither Tog* 

Imkht Khan’« cw (1746J dor tbo Eneliflli war com (1759). Teg-b*Ht Khftn'a cw was 
levied nnJy oa Ilmdcu and fill acune Hnhftmjradfma, Ilia EngLish war cou wm laviad 
on Hindus, ad Muhalnlijaihma, Annulling and Jews, Tho extffeukin (Surat Papers, 
231) H every body w&a obliged to pay Ihe English war com/ iwuiu to mean every 

MiahamimMliuL 
1 Surat PapCT*, 

* Sara! Paper*, 240< 2&3, 274, 27d, 277, 

* Surat Papers, 22, r I ha detail* for 1733 are, boaidca ^di, l ,. r >00 fool md 400 hoi**, 

the whnfo force kept op at a C*mt of £lfr s 430 (Ra, 1,94,800^ (Swrftt Pape re, 25.) Th e 
detail* for 1729 ATO 4-14 d ueiplined troops m rod. 21 honcnmi, md tint rat jirmrd 
Dtons. Bo*idea this fort* there would seem to have boun slsout 150 unarmed fHiane. 
Tho whole kept up at & yearly Cist yf about {Its, l^^j ^Sural Papers, 43J. 

■ Sur&t Papers, 4SS. 

1 Hunt! Paper*, 359. 

? Hove’* Toon, 32. 
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The functionary who was originally responsible for the ninnagc- 
raont o! the city in police matters was the kafwdh This officer was 
appointed by the court of Delhi* * and with the decline of his master^ 
authority in Surat' the kotwdPs powers wero also curtailed. As 
a check on the hjturdl, the governor of Su rat, when lie began to 
assert his indopeudeuco (about 1735)j appointed a commissioner, 
or amm* and with the down fall of the emperor's authority in Sumfc 
the nnwiib J rs representative entirely superseded the katwtiL 1 I[i tho 
struggles that, took place on the death of Teg-baklit Kliitn (I74d- 
1751) the commanders of the castle establbhed a right to control 
tho city governor in matters of police. And in 1750, when tho 
English became commanders of the castle, they found that this com¬ 
mand carried with it the right to appoint a deputy governor, or 
jid/6, whose chief duty it was to take charge of the city police. 1 In 
consequence of the fall in the city revenues* the office of deputy was 
abolished in 1777, and its emoluments made over to tho nawah 3 
The abolition of this office would seem to hnvo been ft mistake. The 
city police became leas and less efficient till* in I7U5, they were 
found to be powerless either to suppress the riot that took place in 
that year, or bring the chief offenders to punishment A 


At tho close of the century* when the entire management of tho 
city was taken over by the English (1800), they found that Urn city 
police were, in addition to the stations at the city gates, distributed 
in small posts of ona or two men* stationed at the intersection of tho 
principal streets. These men wore under tho orders of the superin¬ 
tendent, or fiimn* and had no fixed wages, being paid bv contribntiorifl 
from weddings, caste feasts Hindu festivals, carts and hay * Under 
tho Arrangements introduced in 1800, a body of police 100 strong 
waa raised and placed under the charge of tho magistrate* who in 
police matters was made responsible for the management of tho 
city. Tho pay of the new body of police was fixed at the monthly 
rate of KM, (Its. &)* 

The administration of justice was irregular and complicated. 
Tho hlar/itha tribute collectors and the representatives of the differ- 
ent European trading companies assumed the power of protecting 
their own dependents and punishing other classes of tho people? 


1 Surat Popera, SCO, 

1 Surat Paper*, S3 and 90, Tho deputy governor would flooni, like the cnmmiiaJOmr, 
or a in in, to have been llrai ippoinlo) Wm‘n the guveraor .yt&uiiLud tile title of nawab, 
Bosid&a- tho charge! of the city police, the deputy, fir hold tbfl keys of the itwi 

custom-housO* fir ftrrjtij and hod power to bcjJ gfiodl Kid grant pnasOfl.—Surat 
Papers, 40-44- 

* Tho funds allotted to tho deputy hod dwindled from Rs, l, 17,9413, in thft tUMf of 

Safdar Kh*n {1751-1757), to K* 44,785 in 1777. (Surat 40 M.) At lip time 

(1777), on the subject of pedi^, Parnma {350? toy*, l+ tfca police ia 1 b the WU of the 
mvii But when tho native think thiinisdvft aggrieved, they fly to lho English 
chief for redress, who, whim ho Hid ocdtHiou* BeJdom fail* IQ rwo them by ra- 
monfitranoa to the rtftwAb, which always enforces comphflDCfi. 15 

* Surat Papers, S3, 

* Surat Papers, 183* 

* Surat Papers, 191 and 494* 

l £jnrat Papers, 137. 
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Chapter Licensed liquor-sellers are al*o said to have confined and punished 

-— people of the lower elates who owed them money. 1 * Justice was 

Kistoxy expensive : the first object of both civil and criminal courts waft to 

1759-187^ draw » revenue from the cases brought before them. In criminal 

AdminiatraiUm of patters fines yielded a yearly revenue of about £1,000 (Its. 40*000)* 
the city, In civil cases the costa are said to have amounted to one-half 
17&94B&X the vnliio of the property under litigation. 31 Besides this* the 

process of the nnwab’s courts wna most irregular, and matters were 
complicated by the separate jurisdiction to which* ns commanders of 
the castle* the English bad succeeded. 3 4 The reform of the adminis¬ 
tration of justice was one of the measures which, towards the dose 
of the century, tho English moat pressed upon the attention of the 
now&b- They proposed that for the whole city one general court of 
justice should be established. This court wns to be under the joint 
superintendence of two judges* one appointed by the nawdb, the other 
chosen by the English. Appeals were to lie first to the nmwab* and 
finally to the Government of Bombay* This proposal was not, 
however* carried out* and, under the arrangements completed in 
August 1800* an officer was appointed styled judge and magistrate* 
vested in the former capacity with civil, and in the latter with crimi* 
mil and police jurisdiction in tho city and port of Surat, the town of 
Bander nod their dependencies.* 

Civil suits would seem to have been decided either by the am in 
qt in the two supreme courts. There was finally the religious judge 
ef the MiiB&linfinH* the hijt\ in whose office marriages and deeds of 
&nle were registered* and before whom* among the lower classes, 
domestic quarrels and disputes were decided. Under tho Eng¬ 
lish tha chief or head of the factory exercised two distinct sets 
of judicial functions. As bead of the factory he was*i, a justice of 
tho peace in matters connected with English subjects; ai, as com¬ 
mander of tho castle he would seem to Imve had consider a hie but Ill- 
defined judicial powers. In this latter capacity the English chief 
was specially entrusted with the protec lieu of weavers* artisans, and 
labourers/and* besides this* was* according to the custom of tho 
city, bound to hear, and* if possible, redress the grievances of any 


1 Surat Papers, 8*. 

* $orat Faj^ra, $9 and 137. 

1 Th& folfowhsu are the detail* of tbs amugfinaentfl for admin in ten ng jn.it ice { ITflS) ■ 
Unde* 1 the nawife then were two chief tribunal*, gcuria of atrial apparently, in 

civil anil cri minal mnttera These wars : i 1 the tfoHvfri wltfkti, nominally under iba 
iHX^rm^udeu^ fxf the naw-Sib'* brother j U, tho nau-Ah't per*flft A l ctmrt, or 
£r<ra real AikwH. Of iubaidt&Bti ccurti there were in criminal mattem : i, the city 
police court, known as the rA^nJrn i-oftnili or a rw in p. The powur* uf the officer in 
charge of thie eourt wore at tirat tody criminal, hut afterword* he took counbaueB of 
civil m well IU of police mutter* r it, the rural police court, or/nu/rfo ri knthrri, Thi* 
wraa okd called the CbonXli itation or Miind. and waa held at the ttopi by tha 
nawib'fl h rot her. In nvtailti matte re there wai the paymaster* ocror/ riirrai 
hakahi t a tribunal odd to have bean Ofipresflivt «kJ greatly dreaded. Zatfrnd KhA.ii 
the Other Chief rWunno oolltrttor, ftl*0 atiM aajud^ or arbitrator ifl UUeitioua brought 
before hum—3untfc Paper*, IfSS, 137, 360. 

4 Sumt Paper*, ISO. 

1 Reg L of 1S00, $**> IX. 

■ Surat Fat*;m, 9h 
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one who came to the flag-staff in the csistle green and claimed hi* 
protection. 1 Asa rule* when mch petitions were o£ the nature of 
civil complaints* the ehieE would seem to have referred the qncation 
In dispute, in the first instance, to. the tmwdb 1 * brat herj or to the 
police commissioner, or amm; afterwards, should these courts fail to 
repress the grievance, the chief settled the matter 3 as lie thought right. 
Caste disputes were referred to the heads of the eastea* s Questions 
of crime, cf which the chief could not take cognizance us a justice of 
the peace, were referred for settlement to the nawab*s criminal 
courts. 4 In 1700 petitioners would seem to have been prevented 
from applying for redress to the English chief. A proclamation 
was accordingly issued, stating that the chief wm ot at! times ready 
to hear complaints, and a gong was hung up in front of his dwelling 
for petitioners to strike when they wanted to attract attention. 15 

With regard to the produce and manufactures of Burnt, it would 
seem that, in spite of the disordered state oE the province, the lands 
at least in the neighbourhood of the city were ( i 772) highly culti¬ 
vated . The fields, generally enclosed by hedges and fringed by lines 
of mango and tamarind trees, besides wheat, rice, millet, and other 
Indian grains, yielded crops of cotton, hemp, tobacco, plants for 
dyeing, and a variety of seeds for pressing oil. The gardens produced 
cabbages, cauliflowers, pause* French-beans, artichokes, asparagus, 
potatoes, carrots, turnips, lettuce, and salads in abundance and per- 
ibetion, besides a variety of indigenous roots and vegetables.® 

Though the manufactures of Surat are said (17SD) f not to be 
compared to those of the town* of northern Gujarfit/ ? 'they were of 
considerable importance* Besides its brocades, which* according to 
Parson* (1777), were the best of their kind, very beautiful* with gold 
and silver flowers of various patterns on a silk ground. 0 Surat haelE 
wfi^ famous for its coarse and coloured cottons, while Navs£ri vied 
with Broach in the fineness of its muslins. The provinces near 
the city* says Niebuhr (170-3)* "arc full of manufactures of all sorts."* 
Surat still continued famous for its 'most elegant targets 1 of 
rhinoceros' hide. The skin was brought over from Arabia, and 
polished in Surat till it shone like tortoise-shell; it was then shed 


1 Surat Paper?* 123 . 

1 Sural Papers, 144, 

1 Surat Papers, l4il, 

4 Surat Papery 143. 

1 Surat Pap™, 144. 

* F&rW Or. Mem* L* 2fl® + St&rnriinu{17?4) pfewe* the indntfey of the Surat mUti- 

vat.>nj F + fteares ] V A piwu uF unoulti rat-ftl fpmmd a to I* Km 1 (If. 453). Brides tJir= 
craj^B meutiiiued ty ^rW*. her notes tabacch, oml pnhoi t Uv whoat* which wms 
liTDea HPDt to Batavia (It 4- r >o ), Thu tpbdttto, abiding to Pa™™ {1777L wa* 
dried with gniat rare. And boom* of a beautiful oolour and a must fniwniELt 

ainell. (Travels M) Tlui tuhqccn wm sent from Surat to MocKa—(T rttdfl, £*i). 
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witli silver nails, whose heads were full im inch in diameter and 
cononjly wrought. The targets sold ut from £3 to £5 each. Arabia 
tho chiy£ uiai'ket for the shidt!^ wlit^re every imin yfIio conk! 
afforrl to purchase one would not go without 1 

Surat ship building was at this time un important Industry. Many 
nf the ship-builders were Fnrri^ Tlic yards were places likegraying- 
docks, hollowed out on the bank of the river. While the ship was 
building, these slips were dosed towards the liver by an earthen dam, 
When the work of building was completed, the dam was taken away, 
and the water coming in Boated off the ship. In 1777 Stavnriuus 
speaks of a ship being built In the English yard about 100 feet long, 
about 190 lusts in burden, and costing£7,600 (Its. 76,000), Though 
they were dear to build, tho Sumt ship h were valuable from the ir great 
endurance, being able to navigate the sen for u bn ml red years together. 3 
‘Ilio largest ships were those engaged in the Chinn trade. These 
(1 * *77) varied in sue from 500 to 1,000 tons burden. Those that .sailed 
to Arabia and Fonda were smaller.* Except for certain peculiarities 
in the details of construction, the Somt ship-builders, both in the form 
ot the ship and in the style of rigging, would fflitn to have closely fol¬ 
lowed European models.* Stnvorinua describes one of their ships a 
vessel of 135 feet in length, a* built like a frigate with three masts nml 
cutaway full as sharp at the bow as a European ship. The stem was 
said to have originally belonged to an English ship, and was like the 
pictures of seventeenth Century vessels. It Lad two decks, likewise a 
ejEmrtor-deck nml a forecaatlu. Hie gun-room wm very Urge, but the 
height between devks* was scarcely Bye feet The cabin adorned 
a g™* of carving* and not the least piece of wood wan le ft 
without aotiie foliage or imagery* Upon the garter-deck were little 
huts or gibing, and in front a Urge awning. TJio bowsprit was fixed 
at the right aide of the stem. The builders of these ships would 
scera to have chiefly been Parris, and their owners native of Sund. 


1 Fmcafi, 27* 

’ Halo. XuwAct-, l. p LGl< 

1 St*varimui tellsaT a ship osTJud the *nUl ship, 1 in 1702, which unto 1777 mul* 
8 «x (V«^ HJ .7 17 - 23 .) 

rmturfam, X vl 215, pud Fcrlwa* Or. Mean., L, HC. * 

* pMHUftB* 2G1, 

BZT-iT^T F> in «rva. imitrtirs of the 

Biropcuu. \ Pinkerton, X., 2)6.) ButSttvoraiEis, Withn practical know!«r|ra Uf i} ja 

noticoa ^vt-nd pccnl mpte*. Of the*; tha chief wore that moat of the timi art 
wefv fittedl m after the planks had hevlt pot together, in plvua* tliu idraL. 
“IIT tht ‘ ^ * l ,[ “ k ««•* exactly in thdr 

rubbed * giur, which % age became a* hard as jrw.m, amt then cowed it will/n thin 
layer of capoC. After th* cnpoc bad boon applied, they united the plank* no firmly 
•Url clo»oly » rth |MM that the whole vide ecumed a flinj/Ia njceu of timber 

m&SlT? thC y lm 1 thC ihi f“ WMfaanlly em'earnl 

I. ? T f. r,r bM*. * CTO ?™lwr, ofwuntry iron, very tonuli aid ttesibk. 

"SP'Wt the niirtt* wen: gracraUy Bade of >m womritW.iphyUnm 
« w, r 0 tho cab'les, for which U 

diTh Z ,5?-‘^ T, ° f a H «■“ *™m Europe For uiU c^t. 

' I f J ’ well, fi>Tj tlkctij^ki not id itltinc* and lasting aac4nVA a it 

17 _2a ^ ™ 1:0 a r j ht. The anLliura wwily Euiopeauf— SUvmrinU II I. „ 
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At ibe saum time tbeir capt&ittB and officer were {1777) English, they 
traded under English paasca, and Sew English colours. 1 

The chief articles of sea trade were [1789} of imports, European 
goods 2 and hardware brought by the biDglkh, Datebj and Portuguese ; 
copper, Bilk Jae p tea,, augur, porcelain, and spicoa from Bengal, China, 
and the Dutch settlements; ivory brought by the Portuguese frmu 
Africa; and European goods, bullion, coffee^ and dates from Arabia 
and Persia, The exports were, to Arabia and Persia, the richer kinds 
o£ ailk and cotton goods and indigo ; to Africa, cotton, indigo, and 
pieco-goods;to Madras and Bengal, cotton; to China, cotton and drugs, 
and cloth, cashmere shawls; and simdl quantities of cotton to the 
Mauritius and Europe. 
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1 Parsons, SfiL During tbs greater part off I he timer (he English hiut the momi- 
]nniy off providing tonnage lor this Arabian :ind NnlflO trade. They hind shijwi frrvln 
philf-rirt'jit'fii and rduL them to ukiioLiliLa, and it WiM from tbu balance off profit (tint the 
Kllgliib ‘duel' fuBtlra* WM paid- (Hu rat Pnirer* r 77-75.1 \u ]7Wi3 ttiiK monopoly wim 
aholishfld t Kurat Papere, 79], Mid m 17^ iKraidca English flliiim. i&Ytifitccn vcaaeLi 
were employed in the iiu|f twla t of which tmu balanced to tha iuiwih p six to the Eog- 
Itiitt-, mi T thu rest to Arab mcrakjuits,, — Sunt Vapors, ’AqT- 

* Eni-npf/ifi jiwd#,—Uudtr thu heodcoiiMudr&J, amber. glass-bead*, bmss and iren 
wire, brass platen, nuodJEia^ toy*, and trinket* Muull of the Warm 

W*i from Vl-ukv. Tru; fhii f Tii.:Eu by %h 1 1 i,■ Ij nrii-<g£ thk ntnti M Sttpovtod 
v™p by Saandetuou, Alk-ppu, and Buisoraii. (PuraftOJ (1777) Sfil.) Bullion *—tinder 
this bud gold -trill, niivtir. both earned and uncoined, wotu imports. Off tlm coins there 
wens f 1774} Vtriflffctiiu seqnbu, worth Rs, 4± n German duUrtrn, !£■. 1J, Turkish raid 
pkca» r Rs, S p and silver coins frum Fewi-v (Stavorimia, 11 l. t &} CoHm Thin 

wa* the staple export* chiefly comh aud cokurvd, though line, checkered, And 

white wares also came from lirmclL (Famm§, Ml.) Ce & m r rt ^aiA^^-AfiOOftliag to 
PntKiiii, the lino wool uaekI in their tnlnufautllta wm imported through Hurst fr^m 
tha Wait off Csnunauin kEwito tha Indus And the fVrpisn Quiff. The shawl* 
ware ^in exported through Surat (SG2h Of tha. chief varieties n.if silk and cotton 
cEgiIlh , tb follrtWiElg ikirticu Ears h4Vo ken preaervd by the Abk Kny sjaI (17S0): 
Thu goodii mow eommoiily ktiihwu arc (!} fhtt\c* Y a kind off €*m mto Ubhlcmhcd 
rloili. Worn in Perain, Ambi.% AiyusiuU, Alid tho caatorn coast of Affriou ; and hluo 
Sin™, Which aro dlijva«*il of m the anno mrtasor, ax id are likewise flnld in tho 
English m*l Diltuh fur thiur Guinoo tnulo. Thu blue mid whitu ebooks off Cam hay F 
which aro worn for mantles iu Arabia and Turhoy; soma uro count, ind wma 
lino H and aome even miiesi with gidd for lh« UH of the rich. {3) H’he white lifSuna of 
lidrokiA (Bronohjip so wtH knnwu by tbo n*ma of bdtftds. A a thaw am cixtreiudy 
!ilie, they make lummcr caltanB for tho Turku muI I'endaiiB. Tho nort oi ttuihltn 
with a gold -stripe at oath end, with which they make their turbans, i» Dianufuturdi 
At the .Hiitnf? pilaeo. (4) Thu printed taliwea of AhmqdAhjUb the colonra of which 
arc as bright, aj tlttc, Mid «* durable aa those of Coromandel. They are worn in 
Fern*, in Turkey, and in Europe. The rich people of .liiv-a, Sumatra, and tbo 
WaJaci-a Tslaml-i, make hwf^drwoa and dOVdrictfl of these cMntr.cn. (B)Th*pu»» of 
flaJ raihUlf ij Llurltdnpnr). TIju blue ones ares worn hy tho eOlnmnn peo|i]e in FuhIa and 
Turkey for their fculnmcr clothing, and tha red ones by puiwo&a of higher rank. Thu 
duWSp who aru not allowed by thu Forte to ttur white, mnicc tliftir turbans of these 
gaiura. fB) Mixed stuffs of ai!k and eutton. pltuti, Btriped, some with hut'm htripcB, 
aome mised wdth raid and silver If they were not sod«iur p thtsy would be Qfftuoqwd 
Oven hi EuiflgW.tof the brightness of their colon rs, ami |hr fine execution of tho flower*, 
though thair arc ni indifferent. Thoy aoon wear out $ hut thin in of littlu 

coasmaenM in tho sorcgtiriJi of Tnrkdj And Persia where tlicy are uud (7| .Sense 
Are of silk, ml Led fopi*. There are /wiN^rirff of several mlrnUn, much vateemcA m the 
eastern part* of India. Many more wauld be woven, if it brl not lnn--n nceesaary. 
to use foreign nmUriali, which enhance thu price too imnch. (B) HhawlB K very 
hj(ht> warmi and llna cloth, made of tbs wool of CoriiDtctc. They are dyed of di^cr- 
ent eolonrn, stripwl and dowered. They are wenJ for a winter dreaq in Turkey, 
Persia, and the more temperate parts of India. With thi* hue wool tnrlsAUB arc 
wovcil that aru utl-wiJc, and A I i (tie mnro UiAn throe oils lung, which flcli for it m u eh 
na a thousand cmwns (12ofr, Thou ph thU W«l UK fcotnetimea m PUS afAc lured at Surat, 
(he (meat werkfi of ihia kind arc at Caihmerc.—It l d9 d 
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Burnt, which in 1768 is called E the st^rc-honae of the most precious 
productions of Hindustan / * 1 * and* in 1777, was still the port- through 
which the greatest trtulo of any kingdom in Hindustan passed/ had 
before the cud of the century lost great part of its commerce/ 

With the except ion of the English, the trade of the E u rope an settlers 
nt Surat during the latter half of the eighteenth century almost 
entirely ceased, the great export of cotton wool to China and Bengal, 
which (1777) / employed, on an average, more than thirty whips of 
from 500 to 1,000 tuna apiece / 4 would aeeui at the close of the cen¬ 
tury to have declined in amount-, and to have been transferred to 
Born bay / ITie trade to A rabia and Persia nl .ho suffered. The exports, 
estimated ip 1789 at about £LO0 a GO0, are at the close of the century 
valued at hut little more than half of this amount/ With regard to 
the total value of the sea trade of Surat at the close of the eighteenth 
century, it would seem from statements drawn up in 1800, when the 
management of the trade of Surat passed into the hands of the 
British, that during that year the total value of exports and imports 
amounted to £ 006 , 081 (Rs, 85/35,81-1)/ During that year there were 
in all thirty-eight articles imported or exported, whose total estimated 
vuluo was over £ 1,500 (Rs, 15,000). Of these, seven were over £ 1 0,000; 
nine between £ 1 0,000, and £5,000; eight between £5,000 and £2,500 : 
and fourteen between £2,500 and £1,500/ 


- Nifibuhr, hi Pinkerton, X, K 210, 

* PkncHu, 2dl, 262. 

1 fatiBca of tint decline of H-tirAl trade bvt been inenlibiied jilwvt. Tin: extent 
of tbn decline from the ciutufu -haws ligurev. lit 1759 the cUatomiv vii-kb-d a 

MVflniio or £25,1(50 Ota. S,0G.MX>) S ibift by llffl! luuHaHai to £8»<MXJ (Hi, u d 

in 1798 (with rate# reduced to About one4hif) la (Ks, 39.000j, — Kurat Pupera 

{'ya and 164, 

* Finod* (1777), 201. 

* For the dediuu In the amount of cotton exported, eei? Surat Plpm52, whare 
(17ttT) it ia Raid that the aub-di y bdtm of Chorda i akno would yhdd u- mudi cotton am 
thu coiDi<Auy usually invoateth 

f Snral hpm, 22 and 2543. The exporta [JftOlfl art-, to Pen,La £28 OOO iRs 

'ASO.OUU) ; to Arabia, £37,000 (15s. H r 70,000) ; i^tel £M,0UO [tU. 

9 Tbia tfit.il ii made up of Lbu firllu win y itCM: 


ArtLule¥ ffubjMt to eniwlLo-ina duea only .. 

Do. do. tii eertilicaEe dues oujy 

Di*. do. to twwmbnwm M d town duties 

i>u. du. to oertrftfwte town duliua 


tu 

8,69.377 

10 , 00,4711 

3,S3 h 8<3 

8.12,122 


£ 

astvaa 

150.046 

auna 


3.Vi:.-S-H 356 r &64 


(Surat Pa^ra./74.3Si) TalAom imiat b« Added the trmlv that paid only town dues,— 
tiurat Piipen, 3LN', 

B Surat Pa|h.tp, 374 H L I ho *e ven art icle! wbfi&it oa 1 1 nvatcil value waa o irer 

±'lO ; 0W, wr,. ivury. f3),l!2» : wn, £21,013 £18,208 ; wu«r £17 015 Z 

icfcld^il-2,730 ; cnchuml, £11,^1/ ul 
in- 1 * * toil iaIhc wiia ktmii lKJ.UCOiWid £$,000 were ; nhnwJi, £flA2® B Run cloth or 

£ f yS^ - ^ Sfcf 8 9 , ; rf CU |^ 3 ' u l *L l'-i'iHipn™. £0,251 ;stlk cloth, in-'Ajfc&t. 

S5K' V r ‘ l ' ( ‘, «rto.*a vlMcw ektinuted value «rw between AT.JW0 ju„1 

weru ; cnltnn doth, or fiupattU, £4 WS7 - iiriure-llv hjiI i*4 7fK . vi 

; rt 4“* 

IV H 7 be fourteen a^ttdea whlM« calimited value wi M between ^2,GOO mul £1^00 










Gujarat j 

SUEAT, H9 

The laud trade? at. Surat in the latter part of Ibe eighteenth century 
would gee in to have chiefly bin along two routes h —to the towns of 
northern Gujarat, and through Khrimlesli, southward, to the Deccan, 

Aurangahiidp and Hflidartib&d, and northward to MfQwa, lodor, and 
Ujain* To northern Gujarat the thief exports were molasses f sugar, 
and cocoanuts, sent in return for tho muslins of Broach, and the silk* 
and calicoes of Alitueddbad and Patau. * 1 Eastward along the Tapti 
valley would seem to have been exported brocades and other silk arti¬ 
cles, tho manufacture of Surat. 

The native merchants of Surat wero Hindus, Musa liming and Pairs is, 1 * Merdmrt^ 

Of foreign Asiatics, Georgians, PersiauSj and Arabians j merchants 
from Malacca, Chinn, Abyssinia, Madagascar, Mozambique, and the 
Comoro* islands are mentioned [1774) as resorting to Surat. 4 * * 

Tho chief European traders ware, as before, the English, Dutch, j 1 ^ UTit ' 

French, and Portuguese. But, in addition to theae, mention is made il * 
of Danes, Sweden, and Germans.* In 17o9 a Danish ship arrived at 
Burnt, and the captain, doing good service to the English, accomplish¬ 
ed his business very much to W advantage.* Between 1746 and 17G5 
three ships of the Swedish East India Company visited Surat, and 
for a time a factory was maintained in the city/ In 1777 {Septum- 


Chapter V< 
History. 

I7BG4S70. 

Land trade* 
1750. i 80 t>. 


wura ; pieco-goodsj £2,4G6 ; eliAYn root (« dye] r £2 P 4J!0 ; silk rear fa, nr £2,26S ■ 

chintz, £2,245; popper, £^156 ; *u tjar-eancly, £2, IMG i tortoise-shell, £2,031, turwmdflL 
£1*853 ; oMtor-oi], £1,856; clirihad batter* £! h liG7 ; patcriia 4kLI k cloth h £l P 5ati ; 
Woman’* roW, sdifct, £1,578 ; wet dnttii p £l*h*i7 : tnw wilh, £1,551. 

1 Surtl Paper*, S50. Other Northern Onjnit; local trade centres in cntjj rrmniea- 
tSon with Surat yore AnkloabVTU P Buo4, DatiboL, Coral, Siuur* &id ra x uiul. J ijabuiuir. 
—.Surat Fftjwa, 280. 

a With rentil to lUe character at the wUive merchaitU of Surat, and tho inner 
working of trs trade, Abbe lt»ynal (1780) »J* P that when Europeans hardly iuimcIchI 
that ocutun^rcfl was founded on any t-vrtain principle*, thcMs principle wero already 
known and practised in Sumt. Mti»ey was to bo had nt n low price, mid kill* pf ex- 
m hamje iiuj^ht ha obtained for a vary market m India. Insu IHtbGOi fui the distant 
tuivi^ntiuui w i-rv very eoimtion. Suck was the hnncaity of those l rulers that kaj^H of 
tucnuy, ticketed and scaled by the hanker*, Would e in; u foie far years without aver 
Iteing oounted or wreighed. {Abbe Jfoynid, Ik. 2tt.} Thi* i-Uinalu n-'su perhaps jjwtlj 
IniHaoa Niebuhr* statement that [1768) the Hindu nwrebantH wen- iliHtisigubhcd 
far their honesty anti tho Fir* i* [-.ir thdr^kOl. (HttkfrFton* X. 3 214 ) Men better 
acquainted with the actual state of affair* in vaold hlhi to have drawn very 

different cOnchununuk in 17^7 a &p|y>Uitttl hy the Bombay Gomunuit 

to inquire into tho state of at SumC report E among merchants a very general 

neglect of agreements, and even of written obligations., uKdnaiog n total want of 
emftilenoe tpatweuii man and man. 1 Ban kmptcy t they eom|dain p wni not unfrt-quontly 
n premeditated debenit to defraud credit Ora. (Surat Paper*, DO. 1 At tiie Homo 
time, in forwarding this report to the IhjIidwiV drOverr^Luant, the head of the Engliah 
fttetory diuouted fn-rn the opinion rrf thootbex meml^ra, holding that" knavish trick* 
ami ehicaue 1 were tho work uidy of the lowest ^ktia of the people,—(Sarat Paper*, 14BJ, 

1 L'omoroialandg (S. LaL 12 . EL Loug. 4o 1J J—MohUlm Maynti.i, ami Job aim a—lying 
between tho n>»rth j^'icit of Mwitear and the main Jamb The trade with thunc 
ifllaiids wrui aniaLl. Mil hum »ayn r neoasLiHi.il I y plftrc-gtiods am hn [*o rtc d 

in vlthc]* from Surat. The returns are made in cowries, red lhutel-tiLLt, dauuner p 
w ax, cuenanata, and corn, — M j! hum r Ur. L'om., 1. p 77- 

* PiPThea 1 Or- Uahl, I-, MG ; Niebuhr, m Pinkertou t X. p 211 

* Forbes 1 Or. MeEH, f 1,, NO, makud^ casual reference to Greek mere hauls'. 

4 Nitdmhr 1.17*531, in Pinkerton, X-, 218. 

T .SI Oil phei>i m r 310 s and. Brigs' fit ll a of t^njarnalstm, 32- The Swedish East India 

Comiuuiy was s-torted on Uifi ioJurv of the Oetcnd Company (1727), it worked w^ll till 
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Surat, which in 1763 is called 1 the rfcre-honaci of the most precious 
productions o! Hindustan/ 1 nnd/ in 1777j was still the port through 
which the great eat trade of any kingdom in HmdufitAu hod 

before the end of the century lost great part of its commerce: 31 

\V ith thGexception of the English, the trade of the European settlers 
at Surat during the latter half of the eighteenth century almost 
entirely ceased* the great export of cotton wool to Chinn and Bengal/ 
which^ (1777] - employed/ on an average, more than thirty ships of 
from 500 to 1 *000 tong apiece/ 1 would seem at the dose of the cen¬ 
tury to have declined in amount* and to have been transferred to 
Bombay, 1 * Ilie trade to Arabia and Persia also suffered. The export a, 
estimated in 1789 at about £100,000/ are at the dose of the century 
valued at but little more than half of this amount,* With regard to 
the total value of the sea trade of Surat ait the close of tto eighteenth 
century, it would seetn from statements drawn up in 1800/ when the 
nuiMF^mcnt of the trade ef Surat parsed into the hands of the 
British, that during that year the total value of exports and imports 
amounted to (fo. 35,65,811)/ During tlmt year there were 

mall thirty-eight air tic It a imported or exported, whose total estimated 
Aalue Wats over £]/d0Q (Ila r 15,000)+ Of these, seven were over £10,000 ; 
nine between £10/000, and £5/000; eight between £5/000 and £2/500 ; 
and fourteen between £2/600 and £1/500.* 


1 Niebuhr* in piakea-ton, X. # 2UK 

1 Pw^tui, 261, 265 

3 [ \ir‘ 1.^11 Ltwa of the il^Unu of Sana trade hnv^ l?Mn mcntiiin^], abov^, Tla: in*rit 
a! thp aplHHkra from tlic nulrtkhuiLM.- %nr*£, In I75U ihecuihtftw vioMtfd a 

revenue at l"ilJ i Jin. 2^1,500} : thin hy |j£KJ hud fill lull to £fi.CUQ i If ■. Sfl.iXMi and 
in ITUS (with rnlvm reduced to about ona-Ldf) ty 4:3,000 (Hi. 3 H J.0O0),- Sumt 1 Wr* 
153 jicuI 104, 1 ’ 

* P™ni(imi + a6L 

H par tlte Ik] ilia id th«: amount of c-attari charted* sec .Surat Paj^ra 32 r wfci-re 
U7&7J it id na.hl lhat tho fltdi-divMfiii of t’]jyrA.*.i aJcna would yit-ld &r cuuch Cotton an 
the company usually iuv^sLiiK 

" I’apcra, £2 ami 2MS. Thr fxpurta (l&OfO irt to PchiLa. £28,000 :}I„ 

2.80.000) 1 to Arabia, £37.000 ( iis. 3,70,000) i total £69,000 l Ha. i,*0,000). 

T Thii total lb made up of tUu faUuwsn^ LtaMm i 

\U. Jg 

Artfolfl j^bjwt cltfllanU dues only .. . r , 8^,377 &G i33S 

ha do. ia wrtitJeftte duos only . . 15*00^4711 irUMMS 

Lhi. da. to customs clci i E town cluties 3 h S3 ? §o riS36ti 
da. ta ueitifiofita to w u dut uro ... S h l‘S r \ 22 SI ] 2 


(Sur^vt tV]*rs, 374.3*4) Tothi- .u.lsl InjuhUd th* trade that paid oidy town _ 

Surat I'.iJJiTa. 300, J 

' .Surat Papers. 374. 399. L The ic ran article, whose estimated value va]l 
£10,009, were : ivnry, £31, *229 : yam, £21,013 j sugar, lTS,2lfe ■ c.,i,i, t .f £1- ni a ■ 1 f 
Ur*. £113,420, JellfcUra, «*W; ^chtursl, £1J II. 'i-|,eiS2S£«!2.»t i 

muled value: was between £IO,(M)e ntu[ £5.0tW ww- ■ *hawli £*l ii 

«»-*« tCWBamlk.l^.ogar. £<i,]65 . 'doth 

£S,^,S- Iwtcl-i.iit, j CLti.i^p ti. r J 710; jwlaaiputx £(3 234 1 -ilk ctr.tli .r ' ' f ' 

HI. TL. uieht article- »huee mtiWA vqjur 'w^’beL«™ fS, 

«-™ *'•”: - cotloB eh-tli, or r/ v ,/ (<1 £4,fi37 . jn./ilv oTft 70S ^l«r ' #?r* 
vm, 14,430; dry JaIup, £4, JIflJ;reiTUftd, O,05C; clovti jb «->s i : 

IV - Tl ‘" «*«>* vrti, wJfiSf’ggf^JSi 
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The land trade at Surat in the latter part of the eighteenth century Chapter V, 
would eeem to have chiefly lain along two routes.—to the towns of History, 
northern Gujarat, and through Kluiiidesh, southward, tu the Deccan, i-so-urg, 
Aurangabad, and Hnidnrubdd, and northward to M£Lwa, Indor. and 
Ujziiu. To northern GujoWit the chief exports were molasses, augur, 
and cocoatmts, sent in return for the muslins of Broach, and the sifts |J 
and calicoes of AhmodAbtid and Patau. 1 Eastward along the Tdpti 
valley would Bcem to have been exported brocades and other silk arti¬ 
cles, the manufaeturn of Surat. 

The native merchants of Surat were Hindus, Musalmfi ligand Piirsia, 3 Merchants. 

Of foreign Asiatics* Georgians* Persians, apd Arabians; merchants 
from Malacca, China, Abyss ini a, Madagascar, Mozambique, and the 
Comoro^ islands are mentioned (1774) as resorting to Sura tv 1 


The chief European traders were, as before, the English, Dutch, 
French, and Portuguese. But, in addition to these, mention is made 
of Danes, Swedes, and Germans. 5 In 175D a Danish ship arrived at 
Samt, and the captain, doing good service to the English, acoomplishr 
cd his business very much to his advantaged Between 17+0 and 1705 
three ships of the Swedish East India Company visited Surat, and 
for a time a factory was maintained in the city. 7 In 1777 (Septeni- 


pean« in Siiimij 
\imim. 


war#; pLacc-Kwidfl, jcbiya foot (a dye). £2,45(1 iflllk ■eark or Uttttfu, £2,235; 

chintz, £> 213 ; pepper, £2, L5S j; MiuuHMiady, £2,U»U; frrfauMheU. £2,031; turLamb, 

Sil.Stio i ca»lur*ttil, £l F B3d ; clartuod butter, £1,S07 ; patoUe [rilk doth). £],59G; 
Wdiaeii'j mlxj, M t iUn\ £l,57d ; wot ditti, £l f 567 ; raw sulk* £1,551. 

1 Surat Ffcpan, 258. 0tEar ITurthm G njarit local trade centra in communica¬ 
te with Surat warn Ankleuliwar, Barodi* Dabhol, Coni, Sinor, SAdro. and JAmbosar, 
—-Surat Papera, 259. 

* With regard to the dkiracfeer of the native inurekiiiu^ of Surat, and tbo inner 
working of its trado. Abbu Etaynsd (17901 »y*. that whoa Euro|KnDi hardly jonratal 
that OQmmrnx W*i founded ou may rcrtuu principle*, theno principle* vtre already 
known and prACtilcd in Surah Money wm to be had at a low pricu, and hill* of ok- 
chan^c Blight be obtained fur every market in India, Inaurmnool fort ho most distant 
navuzationa van verv eOBlUloju Such was the hi meaty of these traders that bajfB of 
nowv, ticketed and mydod bv the buikera, would circulate for yews without ever 
being cotmtod or weighed, (Abbe Raynal, 11„ 2U,) Thii estimate waa pexfaapa partly 
baaed on Niebuhr's statement that (171*3) the Hindu merchant* were distinguished 
for their honesty and the Farsi* lor their xldlL (Fiukertom X., 214.) .Men letter 
aCiiuni sited With the Actual state of affair* in Surat Would seem to hire drawn very 
different ^ nd M^ In 1797 a eominittec, appointed by the Ikimbay (iovemmeut 
to inquire into the state of trade at Surat, report. 1 unoog iibore-turnt* a very general 
neglect of agree aunts, and even of written obligations, producing a total Wist Of 
ocmElLlenca botween mm and wm* Bankruptcy, they complain. wm cot unfrequently 
a premeditated scheme to defraud erdlitors. ^Sumt rape Iff, 00,) At Ibo name 
time. i cl forwarding this rCjMMrt to the Bombay Ciovctutiient,, the head of the Eojidi«i]i 
factory diiMntod fromthd opiuioa of tho other tdABlwti holding 1 tint 1 tfUTM IfLL’kji 
And chicano" were the work only of the lowest c]a^ i*f the people*.—{Surat Papers. 145)„ 

■ Comoro UlondilS LotL 12 s * K Long, 45 H )-Mobdla, Mayotte and Johanna—lying 
between tbu nortla point of Mailag^u^ar ami the main land. The trade with UM6 
ihbvnda was unalb UUbunt (18M-iai9) aayi, occ^ionally pieoa ^H S are imported 
in veeacla Jfuta SnraL The retarns arc made in cowrit-*,, red betel-nnt, dammer. 
ttn¥ BocotantVy and corn*—Milbum, Of. Cotn«i L. 77- 

4 Forlje*’ Ur Mem, . 1., I IS ; Klebuhr, in Pinkerton. X., 214. 

» FoTbe* 1 Or. Mem., f.. 14-J, make^a cMuel reference to Qroak merchant*. 

* Kii-bubrU705h in Pinkurt*m F X, 2ld. 

1 Mocpberiorip 310 l aud Brigc? 7 Citici of Gnjara&btfu, 32. The Svediih Hiict India 
Company wiui started on the !allure of the Oatcud Cumpapy R j27h It worked well till 
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The Dutch. 


ber) a uliip, bearing the standard of tlie Austrian empire, arrived nt 
Sumt from Leghorn. Failing to dispose of its cargo* * the ship sailed 
to Gogo.and the imperial company of Trieste in atie no second attempt 
to establish a trade at Surat* 1 

Their command of the city improved the position of the English as 
traders. As early as 1763, Niebuhr noticed that, to all appearance, 
the English must soon engross the whole commerce of the city and 
at the close of the century, when the trade of their former rivals hod 
almost entirely ceased, the English were said to procure cloth to three 
times a larger extent than they ever did before,® 

During the greater part of tine period English affairs at Surat were 
ad mini stored by a cldcf and council of four, namely, a collector* a 
customs master* a commercial resident, and a civil paymaster, together 
with thro© assistants, or a total stall of eight officers. About 3 795 
the court of directors sent orders that a commercial board should bo 
constituted at Surat. To this board* besides tho chief as president and 
the commercial resident* one additional member or deputy resident* 
and three assistants worn appointed. 4 

In epito of tho decay of the spice trade, thq Dutch were ut the be- 
ginning of this period (1759) tho most powerf ul of the European set¬ 
tlers in Murat* But on the ascendancy of tho English thy decline of 
the Dutch quickly followed. In 1702 their factory was besieged by 
the nawtib* and ultimately they were compoJJftd to send a wav their 
cannon, pay a fine of £9,000 (liB, 00,000), and move their head-quar- 
tors from tlio old factory within the city to the wharf still known as 
the Dutch wharf, or Wulonda Bandar.® In their new quarters they 


the close nf tho eighteenth century, whoa the disturbance* in Sired on put a stop to iis 
inula. NLobnhr (1763) toll* fif a SvoM captain who oiuiie to Surat between 1750 mnL 
I7l!!3. Ho sold lism iron and copper well. But tho nawhb demanded n altoi of ClOpOO© 1 
(Ita. 1,00,000). This the captain rtfuiwl to bay. Hu wan placed in coidimmieut, hut 
in tbu end was lot off with & sine of £2,000 ffl.lL 20,.0CP0Ju 

1 Tliin expedition wan under tho management of an Englishman named Lkdts, who, 
formerly in the service of the Eo^illl OOOjAqj, hnd beenrne ninbjeet of the em- 
pre** Marta Thereat. After having disposed of hie cargo at Gego* with the object 
of obtaining livii-H to start a trading station at one uf their Mar&tlin porta, Krdts went 
to P oo no. Tho Poona government granted his wishes, and after CHtabliaEntag three 
factories in Malabar, Bolt* relumed to Europe. But tho company never aucracdcd 
and ili 1785 wa® declared bankrupt.— Mocpheiwu, 313-1*7. 

* Pinkerton, XL , Si 5, 


1 -Surat Papons* 450, 

* Surat Pnpcw, 14. 

6 TW friendship of the Dutch and the S*dhi Commander of ihp castle was one of tho 
ebbf diflionltioa in the way of tho oAtabtis Ilmen t of English power at Sural, Tho 
Dutch, with the object of getting tho cattle into their own ban*h*. aro T ill 1759, mill 
to have arranged with thfc Sidhi that tho Sidhi aim mid seize and any i nto tho castla 
the Dutch broke™. Then tho Dutch chief wm to send a itoong detachment to tho 
cmiIq to rescue the broker*. t>H the arrival of tho Dutch, the Sidhi was to apu I he 
tOKtle gatos, admit their trams. and moke over til* castle to their commander No 

*topft were token 10 carry out this rfu, sud StovmifiKU hints that the Bchtmo 'failed 
liccau-a.? UiO Dutch director wan bribed by Mr. Spencer* the English chief —Stavorinni, 

* StavoriutUp III. + 177.^Thia is tho plot of ground, about s^ven or clizhtneres in h, 
tont* lhat *» Ceded to the Dutch* partly u a jrarehsae, portly m a crift tinder the. tonus 

»r thw duTteronra, otnoiino*,!!],, ioi.) ia nyufawiicoTcrod «uh bttiidLei, 
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at first kept tip considerable state. Parsons (1777) describes them Chapter V- 
ns having a battery mounted with twenty cannons* a company of 
soldiers* and a factory which, with its Hags* made a grand appearance. History. 

And besides their bu si ness-quarters outside of the Mecca gate, they 1750-I87G. 

had an f elegant country-house * with F a rich and charming garden." 1 Europeans in Stirat, 
In 1788 the Dutch house is spoken of na the healthiest of all the 175Q-1600. 
European factories, 'undoubtedly because of the great cleanliness in xho Dutch 
H.* 3 But during theac years their trade kept steadily falling oh* and 
only a few months after Parsons visited Surat* with the exception of two 
small ships* the naval establishment was abolished; the military force 
reduced from one hundred to fifteen ; the horses and elephants, the 
chariots of ceremony, and palanquins with trappings of gold and 
silver t formerly furnished at the expense of the company* were all 
disposed of. The gold and silver ommneatSj the plate valued at 
£3,000 (Rs. 30,000)* were carried to Batavia* and little or no ap¬ 
pearance of pomp was any longer kept up. 5 

About two years after (1780) a correspondence was intercepted 
showing that the Dutch chief at Surat bad engaged in a plot to assist 
the Mu rut has to surprise Surat castle, Measures were taken to pre¬ 
vent the Dutch again attempting to interfere in the politics of the city, 
and from this time, though they continued to maintain Lhoir factory 
till after the close of the century, the Dutch ceased to have any 
importance at Surat. In 1794-06 the total value of their trade was 
estimated at £31,1+0 (Rs, 3,11,400),* and in 1790 they are spoken 
of m * having no active influence.* 

Of the constitution of the Dutch factory and of their way of con* 
ducting business,Stavorinussupplies the following particulars. 0 Under 
the director wore two councils* one general, the other judicial. The 
gencml council consisted of the director ns president, the senior 
merchant as second* the merchant fiscal, and six junior merchants. 

Except that the preside ut took do part in its proceedings, the council 
of justice was constituted in the same way as the general council. Un¬ 
der the members of conned were book-keepers, a comptroller of equip¬ 
ment, n surgeon, and a purveyor. Of the members of the native 


cxct[»l for akut 240 yards aTeng the river, where a stono -wml\ hud hocn ero&fod four 
loot above the lp¥*l of the ground. In the wall wem two ^nturt, nticl j n ftmtil of 
cadi n ph't-hvad jolting Into tho rircr, whom goods were diet barbed and ahippod, and 
ve**tls lay bAwL It was afterword* found now^mr? to build wooden pile* m front 
of the wafi to ward off the force of the atn-ainStflvoHn hu, 1IL, ICS, 160. 

1 Parsons {till)* 252, anil KLcbubr (1763), in Pinkerton* 3L, 212, 

1 Hovd’a Tour*, 170, 

1 Stavomms, III-, 150. At thia time (1776) the total European Blren.£fcb of 
the Dutch factory wa* returned at 62 souls. Of these 30 wore m the civil aetviee 
of the company., uDO vtaa ix clurgymaB F two Were eurgootu, 4 marines, and 2b solditira 
In the following year $ 1770) the profit* of the factory are returned at £18,000* The 
Imiutta were 1*715,718 iha, of sugar, 20,002 lb*, of elovwt, and a mull cinnntity of 
nut-meg tmd mace. The exports were gamlwj, cotton .yam, rad cotton cloth, In 
J 773 Indian doth Was hldd m Hoflaiul to the Value of £23,U34i r —toVorinus, ILL, 
116 . 

4 Surat PapOTfl, 366, 

B Surat Pap*™, 170. 

4 StaTermUK, Iff,, 150 156. 
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establishment the chief were the brokers* * 1 Next in importATsee to 
the brokers come the mouey-ch™gei% an officer so mack trusted that, 
wilder cover of his scab bnga containing £100 in silver (Its. 1,000) 
passed unchallenged from hand to hand For providing the aupp]y 
of cloth the Dutch, like the English, hi Hided patterns to persons sty fed 
1 furnisher * or contractors* These men, daring the rainy months, 
Bottled with the weavers for the preparation of the cloth. When the 
yearly supply was ready, the furnishers took the cloth to the Dutch 
lodge iq the city. It there tested, and such pieces ns did not 
agree with the pattern, or wore faulty, were returned to the cemtitic- 
tor H B 


The system adopted by theDutch company for the payment of thdr 
servants nt Surat was, for the chief officers, a percentage on nil the 
business that passed through their hands, and* for the lower officers, 
what savings they could make out of the grant assigned for the support 
of their office. Hie common servants, soldiers, sailors, and artizana, 
besides allotments of pepper, firewood, Balt, vinegar, and oil, received 
pay at the rate of about 8iL ?i day. 3 Even more than the English, the 
Dutch company, J tbat the Indians might hold themiti respect/spent 
large sums of money on * grandeur and ostentation. M Their director 
moved out in state with one or two elephants, a certain number of 
horses, chariots of ceremony, and palanquins with trappings of gold 
and silver. In the factory the common table was adorned with vari¬ 
ous ornaments and services of gold and silver plate to the value of 
£S,000 ( Rs. 30,000 ) * Unlike tho English the Dutch factors would 
seem to have been generally married. Perhaps one consequence of 
the large number of ladies in the Batch faictory was the frequency 
of disputes on questions of precedence So bitter did these disputes 
become that, in 1755, rules were passed, laying down not only the 
rank of each of tho company's servants* but for tho men which of 
them might have a velvet coat and who might wear gold Iiico \ and 
among the women, settling the number of their attendants, the value 
of their jewelry and the quantity of gilt and paint they might put on 
their children^ chaises p* 


1 Originally hftth tk broken Wort Wi&ik Bui. about 17-10. their honesty vram 
tfatpectod wad one of them diuniHiied. In hi* phwt, that tie !i Wktr tuight a^t 
tia a ebook on tb§ othor 3 n Pfinri wan L-boRon Blit t Ihid tie vic& to have JmJoij r Aa 

StnvorLmla (177^ found Xhv briikert * sa ofmlRde nliaily couneoftnl toother OJN it they 

weiw not jiJopo of the saw miigion, but alio own brother*,'—^tavorimu, JI | 1 + 

* StaroriDtU, Ill,, 156 . 

1 10 stiver** 30 itmra going to duo rupee, —Stavoriuu*, HI., S, 

* StnvuriuU*, IIL* 14S, 

1 SUwrinu*, IIL. HE. 


" Tba Du toll tactOP* would W»m to kwe Carried into thdr private UhtcrtJiinrnonU 
|bt MOic mtnakfl Attention to Mutton of utiquette ** Above all thinuii " Stsu 
Torinui, “the mutv of tho house mnft attend to tbo smtmg of every gruM a^l 
(Innksu^i their beafth in the Jr Hut older of prccudepec." Ettwvully tu thi# noaaa. 
“J ■wben ladies hud been asked fur they J Ato peculiarly pn>U« to imewt ntwn wtotv 
prtrogative A tt*atod toth* fUUm of their fattlWd** simp of them, if \hey c.ift- 
***• U«!toBclv« Pl«*» a |»t lower Ulah tl, 0 y arc ^titled to, will «it in «i|fen 
APd groud idlSHW for tho whole time tho cntertaiamonl ImU, ^fltmoripus J 302 
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After the union of the different French trading companies 1 * in 
1719, they for some time carried on a considerable commerce at 
Surat, Lite the Dutch anil English, they had a factory in the town, 
and a garden, called Beh-air, on the river tank, a little to the west of 
the outer wall. But with the ascendancy of the English at Surat 
f 1759), and their victories over the French ip Southern India, ko low 
did the credit of the French fall that* in 17G4, the head of their 
factoij is said hardly to have found the means of a scanty subsist- 
enec. 1 In 1769 the company was deprived of its monopoly, and their 
chief was now called consul, and appointed by the king of France. 
Their general trade was of very little importance ; and so entirely 
were they under the power of the English, that they (1774J were 
forbidden to hoist a flag at their factory, and were forced to clear 
away a flight of steps from the garden-house on the bank of the 
T^pti to the edge of the river. 3 * * * 7 In 1778 it was found that the head 
of the French factory wag a&rijgting, by his counsel and fund*, the 
ltd venture r St. Lnbin. Orders were issued for the consul's arrest 
He and the whole staff of Europeans were fora time kept as pri¬ 
soners of war in theirgarden at Surat. But here, too, they continued 
to intrigue, and were accordingly transferred to Bombay/ and until 
tlio clo&e of the eighteenth century the French factory at Burnt was 
not again no-opened/ 

In 1764 the affairs of the Portuguese at Surat were in almost as bad 
a state as those of the French/ Seme years after this, their trade for 
a time improved/ and in 1777 more respect would seem to have been 
shown to them than to the French, as they were allowed to hoist a 
flag at their factory/ During the bat four years of the century, 
the average yearly value of their trade was returned at £62,100 
{™ a WOO}.* The Portuguese trade consisted of the import of 
Chinese and European goods, and the export of raw cotton, * the moat 
staple article for the China market/ The course of trade wag 
for four or five large ships to come from Goa to Surat in Novem* 


1 lyur Frenpl, ptaapmdm were united in I71EV—Senegal, tfaa Wert India, tti* 
Jtaal India, amt the Chinn. 

1 Niebuhr, in Pinkerton, X., 21G. Anqnettl Is Fm^n jin Surat from IToStn Iffli) 
Ihia, fltntuig tfi*t for amtvl yeiire before ]73S tlni fodnrv nt Surat bad fcn 
C * u!r- W Uroin FandkhwTY. Mil Hint the chief, AnquatU* blutlmr, had dish. 

1-0 tv Hi laptwrtiug himacTf. fK4w4»ji‘« Tnaabtfeo. 39.) The Ctpucbin Mm, who 
wan HRJtd ilk SurAt for Snora than unc hundred yAirt, wen..- ^euenjly belovod 
. J resperfo^ m Surat; and, m% of reaped to them, tfao French bitiva wtra at ill held 
m Mtuontwa. 

1 StaTm-mui (1774K HI., 70 i ant Fimiai (1777), 252. 

* An Account of Bombay (1791), 170. 

^ Tli*' 3 ' gnnlcn »'*# token by the English. On the dccluaticn of 

. ' I'rtratun Niebuhr. in PinVertnn, X., 219, One relic of their former [XWM re burned 
m the ttic nf & corrupt Forta^iew u the Ungug* of trail*. 

7 OintcD Niebuhr r in Pinkerton, X. P 2L3 and 216, 

H PnrHnjtft (IT77}p 352, On thi; other tuiud*Stai-rtriima (177 *\ uyt, M though til* first 
tujjtip&uis established at Surat, tike IVrtupEM aria, at present (17J4) t leart tn power 
And ^.Stavurmqjj 111,70. 

^ At per amt it filled a nvenue of R* Zfi r D2&—Sunt Ffrper*, 276. 
n 70.5—30 
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ber and December, and, after tailing at Din and Daman, return in 
the beginning of the year to Goa. Here they completed their cargoes 
and sailed for China in March and April, or, at latent, some time in 
May- 1 

On the assumption of tho entire government of the city by the 
British (1800), the establishment of chief and council was abolished. 
In their stead the management of the city was entrusted to three 
officers, a collector of revenue, a judge and magistrate, and for the 
discharge of political duties a lieutenant-governor. 3 In IS03 tho 
title of lieutenant-governor was changed into 1 agent of Government 
at Surat/ In ISOd tho designation of chief was again adopted and 
continued till, in 1322* the head officer was styled * agent to tho 
governor/ a title which has since been maintained. With slight 
alterations in their Junctions, the offices of judge and collector Lave 
been maintained. 

By the arrangements introduced in 1800, the English were put in 
possession Of the towns of Surat and Hander, yielding an estimated 
yearly revenue of £80,335 (Es, S,D9*35Q)/ At present the district of 
Surat contains an area of 1,060 square miles, yielding a yearly land 
revenue of £223,828 [Rh* 22,88,280). The cession a of the territory 
that form the present district took place on three occasions: I, in 
1804, under tho provisions of the treaty of Basse in (1802, December 
81 st) ; II a in 1817, in consequence of the treaty of Poona ; and, 1H, 
in 1832, by the lapse of the state of MandvL* 

Under the agreement of 1S00 the nawfib wns entitled to a yearly 
allowance of £l0 r (J(Kli £Rs. 1,00,000), together with a one-fifih share 
of the annual revenues of the city, after define ting tho nawilb’s allow¬ 
ance, the suina payable to tho Martitbfo, and the charges of collection/ 
His lands extended over 1,500 acres, with 300 cultivators. He had 
200 armed attendants and 3GU domestics and slaves/ In 1818, instead 
of the variable allowance of cme-Mth, the n&wtLb agreed to accept an 
annua] provision of £5,000 (Eh. 50,000) .raising his total yearly receipts 
to £15,000 (Ita. 1,50,00V))/ The nnwub died on the 23rd September 


1 Fmffiu [1777), 242. 


1 Surat Paper*. SS5- Dfttflflfrot th<? powgn ami pwjfcir>Ti* fifths ©fftcen, an well ia 
of the nriifiMtiana intw*leie*d from tm*y to time in tawr ftmertiom, wilJ tie found in 
t'hapti-r VIII, 211, No change wjls at tbs* time- mado iu the IfttuigEBienti tm provid¬ 
ing the comi^iii»' hxrcB tment. The sttmmil] board w*a continued. tli e lie □ Lcjj 
gevemor m prtriidonL—Sur*t Fftjieni, 414, 


. ‘ 3"»t 42 *- &■-"*« ]anh °t *hich they ms put in poWEsakn the 

right of coUcclmg tna Moffldi, or nan it V* ihue of Um rLutit-ji levic.1 on intu-Ioa 
imported hy knr 1 , ^..! it*t,™.ng gnmrd. tor the Warily of the wCtfStag pMtaJ 

*?*■ " n V‘ l ttf1 ; D 1 eil r 0 " try W . lll " n alK,,lt ,at >‘ of the (ritv if Surat 

i coiui.fenhl. .Septa f,r Soenl isttuehee. —letter c.f the bouilmv r.overtim. J 
Augwt l*t, I BOD. Surat Paper*, 172173. I J w, ™ Mrt " ,JjlLcd 


* Details of these ceflawta will he found in Chipto VIlJ 2l£ 
5 Suit at Faptx*, +45, 


* 01 XV, ' t4rTl in Brigg.- Citre* of Oujariebtr*, 21 

? AitcJuKD a Treaties, Vl 3 £11, 
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1821* and wafl succeeded by his son Mir Afzul-nd-din* on whose death 
(1342)1 August 8fch* without male issue* the titular dignity and office 
became ext met. A provision of £5,280 (Ha. 52*800) was settled on his 
son-in-law, Jfifar All Khan* and two grand-daughters* The pension 
was in 1857 raised to £10,000 (fts. 1,00,000), with the stipulation that 
it was to he enjoyed till tbo death of the survivor of the threegranteefl. 

Jiifar Ali Khan died on the 21st August 1868. 1 * 3 On the death of the 
nsw&b in 1842, the fleet and commodore of the station were recalled to 
Bombay, and the Delhi ffaj^which had tiU then continued to fly on 
the castle, was taken down.* 

Since they have come under the charge of the British* the lands 
of the district have heen kept free from any attack from without, or 
from any general internal disorder- On only four occasions (in 1310, 
in 1844, in 1840, and in I860} has the public peace been broken} and 
once only (1810) lias there been any considerable disturbance. 

In the beginning of 1310, in the east of the Surat district, & Mu sal- Muukrtn ffliturfc- 
m&n* Abdul Rehmiin by name, proclaiming himself the Imam Mehdi, 
collected a baud of followers, chiefly cultivating Bohorfis of the Sunni 
Beet* Advancing against Mu ml vi* then the seat oF a small Ilinduchief- 
tain, the insurgents captured the fort of Miindvi and made prisoners 
of the chief and his minister. The chief effected his escape from con¬ 
finement, but the minister was kit Jed. Establishing himseffin a mosque 
in the town of Bodhfiu* about fifteen miles eaa tof S urn % Abdul Reh mfin* 
the leader of the revolt, sent (January 10th and 15th) two letters to 
Mr- Crowe* the British chief at Surat, one calling upon him to pay a 
sum of £80 (Ks. 300), and the other advising him to embrace the Hub&I- 
man faith. During this time numbers of Musnltnfias from Surat had 
left the city to join Abdul Rehiufitu Others, who remained behind in 
Surat, assailed the Hindus with cries of din t and there seemed every 
reason to suppose that an attempt would he made to bring about a re¬ 
volution in the city. Under these ciixurnstancesAIr. Crowe determined 
(January 18th), if possible, to seize Abdul Rchinfin. With thia object 
he arranged that four companies of infantry should be scot to put 
down the rising, and that two troops of cavalry should start in advance 
and invest the village of Bodhfiu. The dragoons reached Bodhfin 
about daybreak on the 19tli, and before the infantry came up a furious 
engagement took place between the cavalry and Abdul Roll man's 
followers. Nearly two hundred of the insurgents were left dead on 
the field, and of the troops a corporal, two privates* and several horses 
were lost* On the arrival of the infantry tue attack was renewed, and 
Abdul Rchzntin and many of his followers were slain. With the death 
of the leader the religions disturbance censed. At the request of the 
Mandvi chief, who had meanwhile escaped from confinement, 

English troops were sent to MfindvL The fort was recovered (Jan¬ 
uary 22nd)* and the authority of the chief restored.® A few years 


1 AitcMtaa 1 ! Tra&Jtuu* YL p 2tT- The tmpere ifc*»rdi!Sg thfc fuoc^ieinn to tfc* nitfib 1 J 
estate have been priutod. (ftkiu Book}-—ZfafvAb ot 3imat Treaty BiU p 1656, 

1 Brigg* r Cities of Gujiirishtra, I0L 

3 Biigga fc CitiuoE Gajjuciahtrp, »p- B r 
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later (ISIS) it was again necessary to tiend troops to MAndvi, Dur- 
janaing, the chief who had bwn restored in 1810* died without mulo 
issue m 1814. Ho was succeeded by Ids cousin Hatnirsing, Falling 
into the bauds of bad advisers, this chief in 1817 formed the design 
of handing over his territory to the Peshwa. British troops were ac¬ 
cordingly moved towards M&ndvi, andj intimidated by their approach, 
the chief dismissed his advisors, and for the future agreed to make 
po change in the administration o! his affaire without the knowledge 
and consent of the British Government* 1 

Since this disturbance in Mfuidvi no general attempt has been made 
to break the public peace of tho district* In the city of Surat, how¬ 
ever, the mob has more than ones resisted the introduction of dis- 
agreeable measures by riotous and disorderly conduct* Of these, the 
first occEision was in 1844 (i^ugust 29th), in consequence of the in¬ 
troduction of a mew duty upon fialt, 1 Early in the morning of tho 
29th August, placards were posted about the town calling on ehop- 
keepers to shut their shops* An invitation to all heads of castes to 
conio to the court 'house and state their grievances to the judge wag 
disregarded. About three o’clock in the afternoon a large body, as¬ 
sembling in front of the court-house* began to pull down fences* tear 
tiles from the roofs of the out-houses* and attack the court-house ‘ in 
h ferocious and determined manner/ About this time* when mattery, 
hud gone go far that the judge had applied to the olficcr command* 
lug the station for military assistance, some European gentlemen, 
beaded by tho district magistrate* made their appearance, and the 
attack on the court-house ceased. Tho rioters, however* refused to 
Withdraw, and* as evening was coming on h a proclamation was issued* 
warning them that if they did not, within one bourns time* return 
to their houses* the military would be called to disperse them. Upon 
this the pcople wifchdrew . But tbroughent tho next day* though no 
disturbance took place, the excitement continued with little abate- 
mrnt* In case of any further disorder, a body of troops mid somo 
artillery were dispatched from Bombay to Surat. No further disturb¬ 
ance took place, and in the following month (September 14th), when 
the Salt Act was introduced , 1 perfect tranquillity prevailed through* 
out the city/ 3 

In the? beginning of April 184B h an attempt was made to intreduca 
Bengal standard Weights and measures into Surat* Tho proposed 
change met with much opposition. The shops were closed for se¬ 
veral dnyij, and a placard was affixed to a house in the city* stating 

fcat the people of each caste had agreed to expel any one of their 
number who adopted tho now weights* and that a sain of £5*000 



dttth or Wm^Xv Vti*. <>[ firuworlri ftp tho 

«-SSSS«SSKS2S^ 

1 Under ihv prorutom c f Avt 16 af 1844. 

1 Btorin Judge, to @omnmaat p dated Hxh BtptvftiW lw 
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(Rg. 50.000) bad been subscribed to contend 1 the point at law as jap 
as England/ No breach of the peace was committed. On the otb 
April,"a deputation of merchants waited on the collector, who u greed 
to postpone the introduction of the measure until the people repre¬ 
sented their case to government. On hearing bow unpopular tho 
chan go was. Government (7th April 1848) decided that the aitiiup 
to introduce the now weights and measures should lie abandoned. 
Tho strong feeling in Surat was supposed to Iiavc been created by 
certain ill-disposed persons circulating tho rumour that this was a 
preliminary step loan increase of taxation. But on inquiry nothing 
more than a general dislike to change was proved. 

In i860 (November 2!>th), in connection with the introduction of 
the income-tax, a slight disturbance took place in Snrat. About nine 
in the morning of that day the residents of the Burhanpar BJiftgal. 
one of the central quarters of the city, collected to tho number of 
about three thousand, declaring that they would not fill in the income- 
tax forms, and that they would close their shops until the income-tax 
was repealed. On the arrival of the district magistrate and police 
superintendent with a body of mounted police, the crowd dispersed 
without requiring any exercise of force.- 

Dnrin» the year 1857, in spito of Iho riots at Broach and tho dis¬ 
orders in’ other parts of Gujar»t, tho tranquillity of Sunt was un¬ 
broken. This, in the opinion of the district ®n gist rate, wasin great mea¬ 
sure duo to the unshaken loyalty which Sheikh Sihob Syod Hussein 
Idrtis, tho head of one of the chief Musntumn families of Snmfc, 
maintained towards the British government, awl the beneficial enr- 
- of his influence amongst his people, the Muhammadans of Surat. 


Cldc 


After its transfer to tlic English, the condition of Sumt would seem 
for a tamo to have improved. As the territories in the neighbourhood 
of the city enmo under British management, abases were checked, 
order was established, and (ho area of land under cultivation enlarg¬ 
ed But about the year 18St), tho fall in the value of agricultural 
produce the decrease of trade, and the failure of local manufactures, 
depressed the condition of the rural population and made extensive 
reduction of revenue necessary. The city of Surat suffered still more 
severely. Trade deserted it, and the city was on more than ona 


1 CoflMrtar, to Revenue C.Mmnisabuer, 14$, dated 2nd April I8iS. 

* District Magistrate, to Government, No. 572, dated 23th November 13®. 

1 District Magistrate to Government, No. 741, dated 11th IftKA 

for tlifao aervKM Sv«l Idrus received the grant of a yearly allowance of 
(Government of Bombay Rcaotution, dated lMh April Isdd.) Sineethen, thii>gentle- 
mar. baa been farther honoured by being made 0 Companion of GioSUr of Dldw, Beth 
in 173-0 and in US® the litrna family added tire establishment of I)ntub power in 
Surat. tSwit Pmwn, 4®.| In IS® (7th » Teceptbon ef “J 

ndaeneo, Mr. Duncan granted a yearly wlnwaiiee of £30 (Rs. MO) to Nycd 
son nf the i.rintipAl Syed el tho f,im» 10 . 1040 *,' (Accompaniment to Government letter 
Vo itSS iif fSi>0 to i lie Collector of Surat,) According to papers in the possession of 
the ,W Idm,. C.8.I., bi* family came to Gsjartt W Amto» «iy as 

1360 (H. T 35 ft). One of hr* ancestors settled in Surat, anil from their high itoscont, and 
the ilwer which some of them poMowedcf working miracles, they have always held a 
jHMLfrbn of mtigh resect in Sur&t. 
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occasion almost; destroyed by Ere and flood. About 1850 affairs took 
a turn for the better. Trade revived, and the prices of agricultural 
produce roe®. Again, about 1858, tbo construction of the line of 
railway did much to improve tbo condition of the labouring classes, 
and a few years later the great rise of prices, duo to the American 
war, threw large sums of money into the district Much of this wealth 
was afterwards (186(5) lost in unsuccessful speculation in Bombay. 
But enough remained to raise for some years the value of land and 
house property. During the past six years (1870-187(3) prices hove 
again fallen, the profits of tbo cultivators are much reduced, nnd a 
considerable nr go of land, ouco under cultivation, has been abandoned. 
Still, except the aboriginal tribes, the great body of the rural popu¬ 
lation of the district aro well-to-do. While in the city of Surat, 
though it is no longer the centre of trade for any large area of coun¬ 
try, the hand-loom weaving of silks and brocades has of bite years 
recovered sonic of its former importance, and two steam cotton spin- 
niiigand weaving factories have been started and work with a access. 
Statistics of the development of the district for any long scries of 
years are not>_ available, Bat, ns compared with'1851,1110 census 
returns of 18/2 showed that while the population had advanced by 
23-22 oer cent., agricultural stock has increased by 16-08 j the area 1 
of land under cultivation by 42’ 67 j find the value of tbo trade of the 
district by 45 06 as compared with the trade in 1801-1802. During 
the same time in the district of Surat 73 miles of rail and 310 miles 
of road havo been constructed; while in the city, besides erecting 

some useful and hamlsotue public buildings and opening a public 
jmj-kj cjightoeii runlet of tit reels L&vo bt'cn Tn Fv-do arttl lighted, a uyatam 
or public markets and conservancy has been established, and efficient 
measures taken to protect the city against fire and flood. 


-V. l l v^ th " nd f r ™Jt*V*t*W*, tbnusjfh «ny rusmlrtr of vtws.*™ Oft 

imablj. But, M toaiiored with this «ns* cru^cf j„ ]HiSI-Ol, the return* fur IA73-74 
ihaw tjit do li»a than IS],ill jscixm of wastelaudhud buqa tulteti uoiitr cultivutivu 
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Until 1863, when the tax known ns the local fnnd ecss tms first 
levied, but little lutd been done to improve the natural land commu¬ 
nications of the district. Before that time them wore only five sec¬ 
tions of made roads in the district, with a total length of nineteen 
in ilea. Of the five sections of made roads, one o i ieiii, 

three miles, between the town of Sni^t and the or 
Tdpti at the village of Waridv; a second, of a quarter o a 
the village of Puna, about four miles from Surat i and the third, three- 
quarters of a mile long from the halting station colled Knn Chohi, 
to the bed of tho rivet Kim—wore on tho mam hue of communica¬ 
tion with northern Gujaratj the fourth, four mi os long, ran eastwards 
from Surat to the village of Fnlpara; tho fifth was westwards from 
Surat to Dumas at the mouth of theTapti, a distance of dm mite 
This Dumas mad, tho only complete line of communication in.the dis¬ 
trict, was m^e by convict labour at a total cost of upwards of L <,000 
(Its. 70,0001. As tbo other sections of made roads were only ting- 
merits, during the rainy months communication along them erased 
Any one forced to travel between the months of June and October 
was either carried in a palanquin by men of the Bhoi cas e, . 
horseback, or redo on a bullock, or a buffalo. In tie ju-weu t 
season the tracts, though rough, were (1351) quite sufficient for all 
purposes of traffic and of social intercourse, and the district was 
well supplied with carts at the rate of one cart 1« every seventeen 
persons * 

There are at present (1876) rixty-foor lines of road extending over lffl& 
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of three hundred 
and fourteen and 
a hall miles. To 
the north of 
the Tapti, three 
run from Olpadj 
one eight miles 
long, metalled 
and bridged,con¬ 
necting it ’ffitli 


i Surat Collector^ report No- &S6, itated 7th July 1656- 
i Surat ColltctOTtt rtT^ri Nft 311* dated 2ftth May 183L 
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Binder to the south-east; n me ond, eight and a quarter miles long* 
metalled and bri%ed, leading to the railway station of Snen eastward; 
ami the third, seven miles long and partly bridged, to the village of 
Kadmuui on the north. From Wndoli, about two miles to the norths 
east of Katlrtima, there is a metalled and bridged road, having a total 
length of thirty-six miles, to MAodvi* the chief to wtl of the sub-division 
of that name. It runs through the railway station tit Kim* Baroda 
territory, and the village of Tadkeear, and thence in a south-easterly 
direction to MfcidvL From Mandvi uroud, ten miles long, runs in a 
north-easterly direction to Deognrh. A road of ten miles? leads from 
Bander to Kudiana on the north-west On the sonth of the T4pti 
a gravelled and bridged road, el even, miles long, connects Dumas with 
Surah from Bnrdoli n partly bridged road, twenty miles long, leads 
in a north-easterly direction through Uchrel and Krirod in the Bar- 
dob sub-division, and thence, running parallel to the southern barite 
of the Tapti, reaches Mo richer, a village in the Mdudvi sub-division + 
Three partly bridged roads centre at BfinJoli*—one, ruHiring east¬ 
wards About eleven miles, passes through Kikwtid and Hinckpur; 
the second, with a total length of sixteen miles, extends in a south* 
easterly direction from Biirdoli to Buhriri, and, cresting in ita eour*o 
the road between Sefwar and Sarbhon, pa^^efl through the villages 
of Wankainer and WAlod, The cross road between ^Vnukaiier arid 
Sarbhou is six miles long. The third road, Kixroeis miles in length, 
starting from Bardoti iti a south-westerly direction, passes through 
Sarbhon, crosses the river Puma, and ends at Kdlidwdru a village in 
the Jala!per sub-division. From Kaliawriri runs* in a south-easterly 
direction, a partly bridged road, twenty miles long, which, passing by 
Sisodni, Supra, and Astgatn, reaches the northern bank of the Ambika. 
Thence, from the port of Matwlr on the opposite bunk* it continues 
directly south until, within a mile of Chikhla, it meeta another rood, 
fifteen mi Sea in length, running from coat to west. From UalsAr to 
the aeuLh-e(Lst extends n bridged road, fourteen miles in length, lead¬ 
ing to Bhanimpor. A road bridged and metalled, with a total length 
of ten miles, and crossing m its course the Auranga and Par rivers* 
counecta Balsar wifchFdrdL From F&rdia road, fourteen miles long, 
extends* in a south-easterly direction, to meet the high road from 
Point hi the Xurik district* Besides these thorp aro p in most of the 
Hub-divisions, several detached small lines varying in length from one 
to five or six miles* leading from village to village in a sub-division* 
or acting m feeders to the railway stations in the neighbourhood. 


The chief bridge ra the Snrat district is that recently completed 
acroas the Tapti. The breadth of the river at the town of Surat 
is about 1,700 feet. On the Surat, or left side, the bank is above tho 
level of ordinary floods. On the right aide, on tho other lined, the land 
IB low-lying, and nearly every season ; 8 flooded to the distance of 
about two miles from tho bank. Tho bridge consists of seventeen 
tl! 0 j wraught-iron Warren lattice girders carried upon ™ Wj 

JKSw. lPO v 7 ll0<3 ? ra ' n ?“* i* composed of two columns 
, cy^ndors placed twenty feet apart from centre to centre 
and strongly joined together by lattice tracings. The main o-irtlers 
•ro ml , M tot LigL and 1(9 fee. Lag. t£ 
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two plunked foot-patt^ five feet wide, for passenger^ and a macoda~ Chapter TL 
raized roadway carried on buckled plates of wrought-iron for cart Trade- 
traffic* On the north bank of the river ramps of earth are carried 
down to tbe right an cl left of the bridge in the shape of the letter X T]xt T ' L 1 3 ^ hnaga 
These ramps are pitched with stone on the side slopes, and paved with 
- stone on the upper surface tip to the level of tbe highest known flood. 

On the south bank, or Surat side of the river, the approaches run 
through the end of tb<a old castlej crossing the castle moat by a small 
iron bridge of two thirty-feet spang carried on two feet sis inches 
| diameter cast-iron wn&w pile** The average depth of sand* mud, and 
clay through winch each column had to bo sunk was forty-three feet. 

The difference of soil found in the cylinders was very great j in some 
it was a water-tight el*^ which enabled the cylinders to be pumped 
dry and excavated by ordinary labourers ; in others, BdFd patent 
dredger were used with success ; and in some dress-divers alone could 
bo employed- The cost of the whole work is, according to the re¬ 
vised estimate, £70,451 (Ks. 7,04,510}, The original estimate was 
£G5 f OOO (fts + 6,50,000)* To moot this, £20,001) (Ra. SfiOJQDf^ were 
to bo paid by government } £35,000 (Rs, §,50/MK)) by local funds ; 

£8,000 80,000) by the Surat municipality j anti £2,000 (Rs- 

20,000) by the Hander municipality* 1 


Of mm buildings for the accommodation of district officers, one at IIwUiimm. 
Olpiidj rind Qm other at Khthodr* near the Kim railway station, are in 
the Qipud sub-division ■ on0 a t M&ldha, in tbe Mundvi sab-division ; 
one at Kurod, in the Burdoli sub-division j one at JsUlpor, in the 
Jahilpor sub-division ; one at Chikhli, in the Chikhli suh-divasimi; 
one at Balsriraml the other at Tithul on the sea-shorn, In the Balsir 
anb^division \ and one at IVirdi, in tho Ihirdi sub-division. For the 
convenience of native travellers the district is provided with sixteen 
rest-hemsea, or dhanimshalm + There is only one rest-house, or ini- 
vellon* bungalow,, suited for Europeans. This building is situated 
in the west of the city of Snmt and dose to the bank of tho Tiipti. 

Of the sixteen rest-houses, five arc near tho railway stations of S&eo, 

Surat, Balsar, Pardi* and W&m (Daman road) ; one is on the sea-coast 
in the village nf Cdwam, In tho Pfirdi tfub-divUion ; and four are on 
high roads at Binder, Durnill, BhestAn, ami P£rdi, in the Choram sub- 
dlvision* Of the rest* &n G i s in the Bardolij one in tho Chikhli* and 
four in tho Mandvi sub-divisions* 

Besides tho steam-ferry plying between Surat, Gogo, and Bhfiaaa- Ferric 
gar during the fair awnn, and fifteen femes maintained during the 
rainy months, the district of Surat is provided with ten ferries kept 
up throughout the whole year* Of the fifteen temporary ferries, one 
is in the Olp?id sub-division, four in each of the subdivisions of 
Mftndvi and Burdoli, three in JaMlpor, two in Chikhli, and one in. 

PardL Of the ten perm^ent ferries, on & at BaMr is across tho 
Auranga - r one at Umarsfi^ \ n the Fftidi aab-division, ifl *urOsa the 
V&r \ one at Kolak, in tho P4rdl sub-division, is across tho Kolak; 


] Thfl dttftiU of the T&pti briilgo mtv «ctT*ct*d from the &dtfliai*W*ikU rtpartof 
the FubUo U'nrkn Dcpartumit, Bombay pK^kbacy, Cor 1076-70- 

n 705—21 
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and the rest arc over the Tdpti, Of the femes oOroasi the Tdpti, 
six start from the left and one from the right linnk of the rivet** Of 
those on the left bank, one plica at Magdak, a village about six 
miles below Surnt; three start from the city of Surat; one from 
Gcbanshn, about two tnites, and one from Fulptira, about six mi lea 
above Surat. The ferry on the right bank of tho Tapti is at Mfindri, 
about forty mill’s above Surat. Except throe temponify forriea 
belonging to private individuals, ami two, one tit Mindvi and the 
other at Gebuusha (near Surnt), supported by tho miinicipalitiee of 
Miindvi and Surnt, the other ferries, both temporary and permanent, 
arc maintained by the local funds? to which the proceeds of at© 
credited. The ferry fens amounted m 1875-7G to £l n lOS (Its. 1I* *0&0). 

In ISO'2 the total value of the land trade at Surat was returned at 
107,852 (Us. 9,78,020), of which 139*729 (Ks. 8,07,290) were imports 
mad £7,633 (Rs. 76,330) were exports. Of the total amount. of im¬ 
ports, £74*809 (Ks. 7,48,090) were returned as coining from AhmedA- 
bfid and the interior; 122 (Es. 220) from Caebmir and the Panjab j 
£2,443 (Re, 24,430) from the Deccan; £3*021 (R 3 . 30*210) from Joy- 
pur; and £9,934 (Rs, 99*340) from KMndfifih* Of the export* £3,020 
(Its. 20,290) were sent to Ahmed£bad and the interior ; £3,926 
(Tta. 39,200) to the Deccan ; and £1^087 (Rs, 16,870) to Jeypur. 1 As 
nq statistics of Internal traffic have of late years been collected* cor¬ 
responding inform alien is not available. 

Resides the movements of tho internal trade between the villages 
of tho district tliera are three main lines of tmffie—to the north, 
to the east up the Tfipti valley* and, in the south, thq timber trade 
from the IMug funirsla to tho sea-coanL Of the trade northwards 
Ijotwccu 1802. and 1863, when by the opening of tho railway it in 
great measure ceased* no information has been obtained. The traffic 
eastwards* at one time the most important branch of the Surat land 
trade* suffered in 1S25 by the opening of the direct lino of communi¬ 
cation between Bombay and Rer£r, a and tinea tho construction of tho 
Great Indian Pens uvular Railway* the traffic along the Tapti route has 
atiU further Mien oif + At present (1876) the number oE p?iek' 
bullocks that pass yearly along this route is estimated at from twenty 
to forty thousand* and tho carls at from one thousand to twelve 
hundred. The total yearly value of the trade ih said to bo about 
£40*000 (Rh. 4*00*000) ♦* Along this route the chief articles of im¬ 
port from KMndc&h are wheat, millet* and pulse. Salt is almost the 
sole article of export from Surat. But* as much salt now finds its 
way inland by rail, the bullock* lutve in many cases to return unhide in 

Unlike the land, traffic to tho north and east* the timber trade 
between tho Ding forests and the railway stations and ports in tho 


1 Hnciii LtviiV Dtctmptinn of HiaJtuitAu, L h ]1&, 

Bomhsy toBflrtT lfto Grot Efaotal by Sir Jam-wlif Jiji. 
™L. Afl*r ■ tow tnpj tho %ku]u Warne 1 ,trmaiumtly c&teUbliHl 

Ttw iniiw.rtaij-.-i: 1.4 tilts relate WM in 1S31 mnch Liietuasi*! by tho mourns of tho nmd 
by tlu W GhAt,^Cl]*pnum h * Cottwi ami Commcn» of 10^ 76. ® 

* gt too om®ct in cbnp of the Surat carkrtn lmAw daM 4th April IS7& 
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south of tho district still maintains its consequence. The voluo of *** 

the timber exported in 1874 amounted to £59,010 (Ka. o h .(i,lX )* Trade- 
Of the whole quantity, £11,762 (Rs. 1,17,820)' want from the m l- Tni) ^ a W<A. 
wnr stations of Sumt, Bilimom, and BflteSr, northwards to linralo, iar>iS76. 
Alimcdiibtkl, and Vimingani, trad from tho ports of Surat, Bilim ora, 
autl Nnvsiiri ; £+7,228 (R», +.72,280) to Dhokm, Gogo andi the 
Kathiawar ports. The carringc for the timber brought from the Oang 
forests on account of niorebanta and other private inaivhluAM affords 
occupation and profit to a Itirgo section of ths population, mostly to 
kavibis, Bohoras, and BhdihelSa It is in tho hot season, during tho 
mouths o£ February, March* April, find May, that this traffic ib chiefly 
carnod on ; the forest being m dense that it la impenetrable earlier, 
besides being dangcmu&ly unhealthy. Daring the hot season the 
cultivator has kittle use for his cattle, and this traffic affords him pro¬ 
fitable qpportsinity of employing them* As soon 03 his crops arc 
cut and housed, lie starts for the forest and brings back loads of 
timber, rafters, and bamboos, generally making three trips during 
the season. 1 

Tho improvements inroads and the increase of carriage required at 
the different railway stations would seem to havo count or balanced tho 
decline of tho long distance cart t raffic- Though somewhat loss than 
the corresponding increase in population, the returns for 1874 giire 
a total of 31,148 carte, or fourteen per cent in eicesa of 37,14s, 3 tho 
corresponding number in 1851- 

Beeidca the improvement in the matter of roads, land traffic has 
been aided by tho construction of a line of railway that passes through 
the whole length of the district fmm south to north, n distance of 
731 miles- The portion of tho Bombay, Bared*, and Central India 
Hallway that lies within the limits of the Surat district, was opened 
for traffic between i860 and 185 k The Surat section of the line, 

73i miles in length, is provided with fifteen stations. Statistics of the 
railway traffic at these stations are available since 1868- From those 
returns it would floem that, though as compared with the earliest years, 
there is n considerable advance, during the four years ending with 
1874 the traffic has somewhat declined. In 1868 there were twelve 
stations* and in the year following thirteen i while iu 1871 the 
number was increased to fifteen. Of these, in 137-b Surat, Navsan* 

Amalsdd, Bilicnora, and Enbdr had tho greatest traffic of passengers 
as well as of goods j Kim, Saen, S Etchin, Pltrdi, a ud 'W spj (Daman toel u) 
ranking next. Of the remainder, Dungri had a considerable goods 
tmfljc, greater than that of apy of tlm station* of tlio second group. 


1 Y»1m of 1.571 tone *t £7 10* (ft*. 75) yor ton. 

* Ili-lj.trt of Mr. BelUaia, Fint Aaairtftnt CuHactOT of Surtt, No. 42. 'kW 15th Gc- 
lobar lWt. Tills timber tnule tns tlMi W. iui impm-Liiit help toi the 

of the an-uili of the di*trict. In t&!7 It ww oatfam&il at 5,3hl aHJoilil^ moi til* 
Tuluoolfte timber Jit £10,700 (lli 1,07,000) (Mr. Pyno. rojicrt): And w 1&J0***; 
IWUnaii noticed Clint OA« effort <>E thi* irullic WA» to on.tblo tht.-iiltiviitiinifc.budd 
much strong;r and larger bollHrt tb.iu tbvy could utbepriiu h * v ® afforded. 

* Thin total ia calculated from Mr. H*«»' alalenlont, that the™ vrrn At that time 

(TS51J tmai cart for every MVullteon i,.habitant* Tho cortispondmfi proportion in 

IS74 ia onu cart tt every nineteen inhabitant*. 
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wkilfl at mvr&j, the site of the oldest Pdrsi firc-tenmloe, the traffic 
is entirely one of passengers. At KfinkmkMri, near Surat, a station 
was kept open for three years (1871-73). Hut ns the number of 
passengers dochned from 3,861 in 1871 to 853 in 1873, and as there 
was no traffic ip goods, the station was dosed. In 1868 the returns 
for all the stations in tho district show that 855,474 passengers were 
earned os compared with 1,033,641 in 187-1; while thetraffic in 
pods bus naen dnnng the aatna period from 46,001 tons to 67,087 
J11 ^ i total of p^flongi&rs during this term nf govern 

Jf™ Wua ll<J ' 1 ! i; ) m 1873 > ft nd of goods 85,783 tons in 1870; while 

Ifif,r3 P Sr? £?“■? ^oJot<> 812,312 passengers in 
1809, and 4b£b tons in 1868. Tho following statement shows in 
tabular form the fluctuations that hove taken pl«cb in the qnantifciee 

sUi’lS!- to c * rrkJ fK, “ a ‘°« re ” 1 ■***<>- «f 

Cwjnmtive Statement Aotoing the fucfnaUem* in the chief nrticl™ „/ 
irajff by rad m tho Sural Lieirict, 1868 - 1874 . J 
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total Dumber of passengers was l§8 667 te¥fi7‘f* 3 ?' f J tie J ^ reatest 
tons in 1870, the lowest totals Lr-i™ ftROaof*^ aud of ffOodfl 15,301 
23,180 tons in 1868. As co nn™ F JSu ?liPT® 11 * 0 " 1 in 1*09 and 
show a marked falling off’ii/the ««n f ■ * h<? V* 11 ™ 8 1874 

On the other hand, trade Hats hiwn ^ * raffie at the Surat station, 

district, cadi station becoming to ^mTcxS?!^ l ° 7 ° r illQ 

smaller stations the greatest increased ^ I|tro * Of tie 

pnesemgor traffic W advanced fmm ft at whem 

and the crage m . IS ! 58t < 1 H2@ in 1874, 

1871. Jn Riliinora the Dumber o/nassen!™ ,n tona in, 

™ 1368 to 62,572 in 1874 ttn< ] from 17,894 

2,433 tons in 1868 to 4,%Sa te Tf* 

contrasts in tabular form the m s < t . nw ,' j flowing statement 
the stations of the Surat district in 10®18$^d 1874 * “ Ch ° f 
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As tho railway traffic: returns are kept in tons, and do not show tho 
rahiii of the goods carried, no direct comparison can be made between 
tbe total trade of the district oE late years and its trade at the begin¬ 
ning of tho century* But it would seem, according to the tables of 
values adopted by the appraisers of the Bombay custom-house, that 
in 1874 the total value of the outward goods by rail from tbo fifteen 
stations of the Surat district amounted to a sum of £5(39 h 273 
(Ha* 5,092,730), while the value of the inward trade for the same 
year was £570,137 (Rs, 57,01,870). 1 In 1874 the value of the sea 
trade waa £515,147 (Hs. 51,51,470). The total value of the district 
trade by sea and rail in 1874 was therefore, according to this calcu¬ 
lation, £1 P G 54,55 7 (Rs. 1,66,45,570), an increase of 45‘0G per cent as 
compared with £1,140,584 (Rs* 1,14,06,840), the total value of tho 
sea and land traffic in 1801-1802, 

There are tw'o light-houses in the Surat district, the Tdpti light¬ 
house and the light-boose at BalsAr. Tho Ttfpti iight-hon&e h situat¬ 
ed on the right bank at the month of the Tapti river aud near Vaux’g 
tomb, thirteen miles west of Surat, It has a circular tower built of 
hriek masonry, with a spiral atone staircase inside. Tho height of 
tho Lantern above high-water, os well as the height of the building 
from its ba.so p is ninety-one feet* Tho character of the light is diop¬ 
tric, and its order four. It is a single fixed light of white colour, 
Visible from the deck of a ship fifteen miles off, and illuminates an 
area of ninety square miles* 

The light-house at Baladr is situated on the left bank at tho month 
of tho Anrauga river in tho Bals&r sub-division. It consists of a 


1 Thesis Biima da not include the vnluo at trtMurc p bilfcp muI ether raluablc artidna 
earned Ly railway m luggage oqti ^ir^dj> H 
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wooden pile of a conical shape with a square base, and a frame-work 
at the top reached by a ladder applied from without. The height of 
the lantern above high-water, as well as the height of the wooden work 
from its base, is fifty feet. The light consists of a common lantern 
containing three oil-burners with reflectors, It is a single, filed light 
of white colour, visible from the deck of a ship fifteen miles off^ and 
illuminates an area of ninety square miles. Tho light is exhibited 
from 1st September to 31st May, that La, for a period of nino months 
in the year. 

There are three chief landing stages, two at Surat and one at Ren¬ 
der, Of those nt Surat, one is a floating pier, built in 1863 at a cost 
of £7,240 fRs* 72,400) j and the other is a wooden jetty, originally 
constructed in 1857 at a cost of £850 (Rs. 6,500), and subsequently 
(13G0) enlarged at a cost of £1,120 (Rs, 11,200), At Hander a wooden 
jetty with masouTT hard was in I8f>2 built at a cost of €1,158 (Re. 
11,580.) It is fitted lor the passage of carts, which can lade cotton into 
vessels drawn up alongside of the pier. 

Though in 1800, as compared with ita condition twenty years 
before, the sea trade of Surat had greatly fallen off, there waa still a 
considerable foreign commerce. In 1802 the total value of tho trade 
by sea is returned at £983,888 (Rs. 98,83.880), of which £528,370 
(Ha, 52,83,700) wore export* and £480,018 (Ha. 40,00,180) imports, 
Fmm the following detailed statement it will bo seen that at this time 
among exports the local traffic to Bombay was only about nun-third 
part of the whole amount, and but little in esicuss of the combined 
trade to the Arabian and Peraiau Gulfs 


Statement shfnciutj the commerce of Surat by tca 7 1302-180$* 
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According; to Forbes, 1 under British management;, for some yeara Chapter Vi¬ 
siter 1302 trade increased. And, though details are not available for Trade, 
the whole trade of the port, it will be seen from the following state- 
□lent that, as regards the trade between Snrnt, Bombay, and Madras, r 
there was au advance from £379,220 (Rs. 37,92,200) in 1802 to 
£502,191 (Re. 56,21,910} in 180(1. In the trade between Surat and 
the Persian and Arabian Gulfs there may, on account of the internal 
disorders in Persia and Turkey, ha™ been some falling' off, But 
in 1800, in spite of the unsettled state of those countries, large quan¬ 
tities of cloth and yarn were still sent from Surat to Bussomh, 3 

$t<it«!»ient $htncinQ tha itadt of Unral w Uh Iktuilay and dfuJrtu, 1802-1806** 
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Returns for the whole trade of the port are again available for 1810. Trwlo 
From these returns it would seem that since 1802 some falling olf 
had taken place, the totals, of which £102,20-1 (Rs« 16,22,040) were 
imports and £443,5iG IRs. 44,35,400) were exports, amounting to 
£905,750 (Ra. 90,57,500) as compared with £988,388 [Ra. 98,83,880) 
in 1802. In 1813 commerce is said to have further declined, an in¬ 
creased quantity having passed to Bombay.* In the following year 
the collector, Mr. Morrison, 11 in noticing the falling off in the customs 
rovenue at Surat, says, " it is a notorious fact that the number of 
Arab, Jaw, and Armenian merchants has, of late, by dee the, bankrupt- 


1 Forbes’ Or. Mom., 1IL, «1. 

* MilVom a Or, Com, L, IBM 24. 

5 Milfiurri’a Or. Com., L, 160. Of imports in 1906, row silk Hmsated £6M<W i 
Sugar, £32,040 , piece-goods, £27,546 i lrwi«», £ MO,014 ; £9, 572 f cochi¬ 

neal, £fl,09l : botil'nnts, £9,504 i eld brass, £4,d3j j iron, £3,69! i ohpbant*ts«th, 
£3,565 iuoppor. £3,554 : groin, £J,(iB3 i hontfs. £2,!J5S ; wine, £2,010 i Iujmcs, £i£« i 



£10. Of exports, cotton was vajned rt £109,399 ■ pioro-jjnodsj[8mS) at 77.579, pis». 
K-kU (villmiAo at £19,653 ; trwinro St £ 10,677 1 hemp it £-2,21)7 x borsoi. carter seeds, 
rwl sad white, lead, *Uk cloth. country pspsr, tm, and shawls, it between £l,3b0 and 
£ 1,000 each ; indigo and Tamilian at butw«n £450 and £400 i woollens at £44 ; and 

BUEitlrica .it ±TlO,u77_ 

* MHtant Or. Coro. U Wk 

* Latter t-0 GovanunMit datd August l$li. 
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cies, and desertions boon much i* *edliiced, JJ Burnt had also suffered 
severely by the destruction of ships by the French and by the dis¬ 
turbances caused in Arabia by the WYihrtbb* The very heavy Surat 
dues, seven per cent as compared with three and a half per cent in 
Bombay, injured the Surat trade, though, even if the duties were 
removed, * it seemed doubtful if the Gulf trade would again rise to 
its former consequence/ When Mr. Morrison wrote (1814, August 
29 thb piece-goods worth £80,000 (Rs. 8,00,000) were stored lu Surat 
warehouses f without the prospect of any purchaser/ Mr* Morrison/a 
only hope for the revival of Surat trade was the close of the European 
war. This hope was not disappointed. In IS 15* on the increase of 
trade that followed the proclamation of peace* the total commerce of 
Surat rose to £1,253, 111 (Ha* 1,25*31,110) as compared with £[>88,308 
(Rs. £8*83*880} in 1802* Tlie imports standing at £037,190 (Rs, 
63,71*000) instead of £400,018 (Ba. j td,00,180}, and the exports at 
£615,921 (Rs. 61,59,210) instead of £528,370 (Rs. 52,83,700,) From 
the detailed statement given below, it will be seen that of the whole 
amount a much larger proportion than formerly consisted of local 
traffic with Bombay 

BiitfcmctU shnriuQ the dgfaB ft/ (As trade of &urai f 1815-1 BIG. 1 
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Tins increase of commerce did not last long. In 1820 tbo 
bad again fallen lower than in 1810. Of a total waiim nq *, i ,* 

<*•$■>nt ..mmi.„ mw m,. „ : :i l 

tl06.!24 M«U«) 01 p TOts „„a ife, i, StaErf 

cnatoms tv rot, that the tnirlo was yearly 0 u the decline.’ | S 25 

haTtlt We ** at,n ‘ B *« of very trifW conse¬ 
quence, consisting* of lit lie but raw cotton thin™ if n*„i, ■ 

Saif Peeked boats of from thirty to fortytonSW^JW^V 1 
and ahawls/ 3 writes bishop Haber (March 1825) “fill fh?* blW f 0 

“ *«* “» *****& *7 *• BngCSl diSPfijS: 
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* ]f l . tar , foUd 4ih Fobnuiy 1622. 
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fallen on the native ijierchantB/ 11 In the next year (1826) the de- 
prcsRicn of trade at Surat was still greater. At Mocha and Jeddflp 
on account of bad markets, many merchants became insolvent and 
brought rain on some of the merchants of Surat, 3 In 1827 tha 
farmers of the town duties owed government nearly £2* * ** 500 (Rs, 
25,000) p and the collector of customs wrote that, in the existing 
state of the money market, he doubted if the feecurity of Surat bank¬ 
ers was aafe® 

In 1830 the returns had still further declined, the total estimated 
value of the commerce being £818,3-15 (Ra. 81*63,450)* of which 
£427,025 (Rs, 42,70,250) were imports and £380,320 (Re. 38,93*200) 
wore exporta. The decline con tinned till about 1840.* Then trade 
again began to revive, the returns for the eight years following 1810 
showing a total average yearly trade of £741,007 (Rs« 74,10,970) as 
compared with £625,923 (Rs. 62*50,230), the corresponding average 
amount during the seven years ending with 1340. The returns of 
the years since the introduction of the railway {1363-1375) show T ns 
compared with those of 1848, a falling off, the average for the five 
years ending 1871 being £674,070 (Rs. 67,40,700), and the total value 
of the sea trade in 1875 standing as low as £507,866 (Ra. 50,76,660)*‘ F 
The following nummary shows in tabular form the total estimated 
value ot the sea trade of Surat during a succession of years between 
1801 and 1875^ 


Comparativa Stttfffiimt ft/ th$ tutu! Surat trade b\j Sea, 1801 - 1875 * 
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With the exception of the English whose increase of power im¬ 
proved thetr position as merchants, the state of the different Euro¬ 
pean trading companies which, for several years before the close of 


% FMter'ji Narrative, IL. 175 . 

- Petition nf the pengjlo of Sunt, (Likil 1st Pffiembcr 1S20. 

a Letter to f3 ovenunent ilatad 15th November lSS7t 

* ^ r - Vinpell, who vinitftrl Surat in December IS53 r fcminl one iihip in the Tftijti 

** Trade, 11 he say*, « Inu left the Tipli. 1 can remvmbw the rfwr ftt fhu 
9 i men e powhIdi.I withe hipping now pundiWUj probably Cor over/ 1 '—Trntw ■ Bom* U cog. 

* VIL, 10a. 

* Tbi total* nf Surat trade given by Mr, Much ay {Western India, 534j do not B-gTctf 

with the figures givim in, the text. At the amine tune, the two seta of retnitii poiat 
to a gradual decline in the trade till abouttha year lEUJfi, Afld a rttMqunfa roviviJ 
(mm about IS40. According to Mr. M^ltay'a Hturna. the total average yearly trade 
during; th* fourteen year? ending with lfl36 amounted to £450,000 (aa- 46,OO h 0OOj p 
during the liti year* ending (SHI-42 it averaged jE-i^tWO (Bj. 40,00*000},. 
daring the five yean ending I34E>-50 the average rwe to £5dOjG00 [ 5dpG0|00Q). The 

retnnu for JS49-30 were w high «■ £705,000 (Re* Ity&flQOh 
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the Eighteenth century p had been depressed r from the beginning qI the 
present century bcenme hopeless. Under the arrangements intro¬ 
duced in 1800* the English company maintained their commercial 
board At its old strength* and passed a regulation helping the com¬ 
pany’s servants to check and punish any attempts at fraud on the part 
of the dealers and weavers from whom the supply of cloth for export 
was obtained. 1 But by the charter act of 1813 the monopoly of 
l rode was withdrawn, and the company ceased to have a special trad¬ 
ing establishment in Surat* 

Before the close of the eighteenth century*Dutch trade had almost 
ceased at Surat Their factory , of which the English had taken pos¬ 
session on the conquest of Holland by France [1700), was restored 
to the Dutch government at the close of the European war (1815), 
But that government would seem to have made no attempt to revive 
Dutch trade at Surat. In 1825 the factory was empty, 'the chief 
only wasting the orders of his government to surrender this, like the 
other Dutch possessions* to the English. 13 

During tho European war the property of the French in Surat had 
been taken possession of by the English. On the restoration of 
peace (1815) this property, 1 containing some handsome and eoli¬ 
ve iiitmt buildings/ waa restored to them. A governor and several 
officers were sent to take possession. But the governor died, nnd 
his suite was no thinned by disease that the few survivors returned 
to the Mauritius. No one came to take their place, and in 1825 the 
buildings were rented by the English officers from acano country-bora 
people. 3 

At the beginning of the century, with rise exception of the Eng- 
hsh* the only settlement of European merchants that remained in 
Surat wna that of the Portuguese. In 1501 the government of 
I urtugal suggested that their factory might also ho withdrawn, and 
:t was continued, apparently rather r ns a help to a great number of 
Roiuau Catholic families who call themselves Portuguese' than 
because of the value of it* trade * In 1802-3 only one ship of six 
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bundTctd tons sailed from So rat to Lisbon. 1 The Portuguese were at Chapter 71 
first allowed to continue to trade at the old charter rotes of two 
imd a half per cent. 1 With this ad van tenge their competition with 
English trade became so formidable that, in 1800, the Bombay Gov- 
eminent, so far at least as the Gulf trade was concerned, found it 
necessary to deprive the Portuguese of their special privileges. 1 In Tho Portugueee. 
1811 un attempt was luudeto improve the trade. Four Portuguese 
ships arrived at Surat and carried away goods valued at £160,000 
(Ra. 16,00,000). This speculation would seem to have turned out a 
failure, as in 1813 and 1S1 4 no Portuguese ships visited Surat * Hie 
Portuguese would seem to have shared in tho speculative shipments 
of cotton in 1 Si 7, 1819, and 1819, as their trade is said to have then 
been ' something considerable.** But along with the English export¬ 
ers of that time the Portuguese must have suffered severely. In 
13-?2 thev had ‘ no trade at all,’ and ra 1925, if their factory was then 
ouen their trade must have been extremely low, ns bishop Heber, 
who mentions both the Dutch and the French, makes no reference to 
the Portuguese * During the nest twenty years their trade remained 
very insignificant. In 1 849 the gross vain c o f imports was oidy £83 
(Rs 82fl) nud in tho neit seven years the Btdount was still leas, 
averaging only £64 (Be. 640) a year. Between 1851 and 1861, on 
account of larger importations of salted fish and cocnannte from 
Daman find Gm f the corresponding returns amounted to tol - (Ka. 

S 1201 Dniinir the five roars ending with 1876 there was ei still 
further increase to an average of £615 (Rs 6,459) a year. In 1868 
a now trade wns started, and grew so fast that m 1871-1872 its value 
ro«c to £65 419 (11s 6,54,190). This trade consisted in importing, 
under the cover of charter privileges, which though m some respects 
Curtailed bad never been entirely revoked, large quantities of wines 
and spirits through Surat to Bombay. As ^ traffic was of he 
nature of an abuse, the British government, ml872, determined that 
the special privileges under which it was earned on should cease. 

There are at present (1876) seven ports in the Surat district.,- W«*gr* 
Surat on the Tfipti, Bhngwft on the Sena creek, in the Olpdd aub- 
division, Biliinora on the river Atubika, Navsfin on the river 1 urna, 


3 HajniltKl 1 l Oracriptfoii ed Bindnjt4ll ? 
a SutmtPjipBrt. 274, 

. Mr FritoWi Mfino, ^RL 12, • Vmm% tfe® increMcd i »t 

leaisiLi bv 9 mj dfcvetcr of i]i!Tp..rtUflu™ factory i but tin object*™ wera overrate!, 
niid the ordon of goronunwt were earned mto effect. 

* Odtotnxrftamt to awwt. <1^1 J™ 

Mr. Jtorriaou'n toiler that the Pcrtugusw paid duty on tliw flood! W tae raw 4 
(JOT MUt* 

* CnjUcctffT <*f Custom*, tUtcd 4th February IS22, * 
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Balsar on tbs river Anrnnga, Uinarsslri on the river Par, and Kolak 
on the river Kolak, in the l’irdi sub-division, With the exception of 
Surat, Rilimorn, and Balsar, the trade at thcio ports is iosigiiiGcaot, 
its yearly value ranging from £14,451 [Rs. 1,44,510) to £1,241 (Rs. 

1 IHj'Jl 0 J. 

Statement showing lU atmated calm <f the trade at each of the seven porta 

c/Sum! in 1874. 
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12.3IJI 
4 f 4S7 
1,241 

70,505 

444,042 

fil 6,147 


t»4r. Of the articles that form the present (1876) sea trade of the Surat 
ports the chief are : Of exports—grain, pulse, the fruit of themata 
tree (B&wia iMifohn), timber, and bamboos. The grain is chiefly 
wheat, brought down by bullocks from Khdndesh, and exported by 
sea to (Wo, Bliauuagar. and other ports of Katliidwar. Coder pulso 
come kidney beaus, or wart (Pbaseolns aconitifoliiis); long Latliyrus 
sativus) j gram, or eham (Cieerarictinnm) } arad [Phased™ mango) ; 

“ rhese are sent chiefly to the Kathiawar 

ports. J tost of the «n*Aura flowers come from the lands of RdintDh 
Buroda, and Kaira, Except a little exported to KiUtddwdr. this makura 
goes to Uran, a great distilling port in the T&nna district. Tho 
articles second m importance are timber and bamboos. They are 

fo Did n T 5 iTSl f °^ 8ta in thB «■* * district antfsent 
to Dholera, Cambay, Gogo, Bhaunagar, and other Kathiawar ports 

Of imports the chief is nee. This, brought ia husk from the Kouknn 
ports except a small quantity that goes by sea to Kathiawar S ont 
07 rail to AhmedaUd. ^tone for building n^rpos® is allT, a 
siderablo extent imported fromPorbandar^m KhthiLrir ur‘iT 

s^j&^Si^A3=».-¥saif 
szifi&tpsut s ti 

from Bombay, Dsman'andlbu! ™ *"**> Bnd 
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Conparattm Statement thowtng the jtvetvatione fo the chief arlktes of import Chapter VI- 

ani export ftot it the ports of the Svfat DUtfict, lfiOl-lSct. Tradfl. 

Akn-.'LH, 

im-i. <*y 

ISSfrJl. <•! 

> aiuc 01 irpruw* 

nui-lfl, i6j )0al-lS74* 
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Eapon. 
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M’ lal . p t T *r 
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■ p 
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■Vi* 
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WT 

£ 
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WM 
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Jiff 

£ 

■■I s 

33iMi 

li,«S 
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4W* 

2^n? 
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17M0 

£ 

*JU 

MW 
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SM7S 

iH> P l LU 
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£ 

IU 

92.455 

*.fcl 
11,IW 

6&J6M 

s-M^f 

17,470 

■MM 

j l a KH 

£ 

n*,iu 

KUtfl 

SSI 

im 

6Vi'S 

3*S 
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1*7,013 

till* 

M>W 

m r m 

4SlJ„131 

1 41T;ffl» 

Jfr.»* 3fffl,K* 

nejTft 


AUTLcJUta. 


leivit 
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i 34.091 

£ 

1«4 

S F 1»I 

3.771^ 

I^K 

34 
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MH 
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£ 
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4T^ie 

L 
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£ 
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■SnlOJ 

*7^,i 

335 b &O0 

■ P 

*,m 

if 

ff.W.Sft* 
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3*,]-4Jj 

S3 
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\ ata F g^ 
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414,443 

570,141 
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i Tlw BFtnrtai K 5 om 10 refer ool y 10 Ita partj>f Burrt. ^a m um f™. 

) S4>Ur4Lca Ear thr mLnor ImwU nf War Awl &P-1 JsLhsrwtf* *t* 9-nt *«Illbfe fw US- par. 

, ) Tbfr kncrcua nmlcr thfc brad* el Minrilrlea ■n-1 tjwwitf*■ Sti fcl^^tabfW LftU )•»* illHUHfrjLt^tff 
lo tin- «rri*^ of rkitWiV m*£.nml«, IndftM HbAw + m**M »T (hi tbi llll?. M 

pkko of U}« ccih Ebdude-1 niiAer 1 inwn F fur pnymvil W im nSaw^f wmm*. 


The following details show the changes in the chief articles of Mm*h^iaMbbi^ 
import and export since the beginning of the nineteenth centuiy:— iwwsj* 

In 1801 metal was imported by sea to the value of £10,591 (Hs* 

1 ,05,910). Within thirty yeara more there was bat little increase in 
the import of this article. In 3844 it was valued at £17*510 (Rs* 

1 >75/100), rising within fifteen years more to £28,013 (Ra. 2 .,80,430), 
and then falling as low as £3,732 [Its. 37,320) in 18/4* 


The railway returns show that 008 tons of metal, valued at 
£00,300 (R y . 6,08,000), were imported La 187las compared with 449 
tons in 1308. 


The import of sugar and molasses by sea was in 1S01 valued at 
£22,069 (Re- 2,20,000). In 1830 it had risen to £23,717 (Rs. 
2,37,170). Since 1830 it has kept continually falling from £17,470 
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(Be. 1,74,700) in 1844 to £11,101 (Rs, 1.11,010) in 185(1, and to 
£3,871 (Ea. 33,710) in 1374. 

Thu railway returns show that the in ward t ratio under ibis head 
in 1874 amounted to 1,888 tens* valued at £33,218 (Ra, 3,82,189b 
as compared with 869 tons iu 1808. 

Cotton does not seem to have been imported by aen in 1801 or iu 
1330, The import of this article in 18-14 was valued at £144 (Its. 
3,440), In 1874 it had risen to £8,243 (Rs. 32,430). 

The railway returns show that 407 tons, valued at £2^199 {Es. 
2,31,990), were imported in 1374 as compared with 387 tons in 1368. 

In 1 SOI and 1830 no grain seems to have been imported by sea. 
In 1844 the import was valued at £8,081 (Es, 00,810). It fell to 
£1,407 (Es, 14,070) in 1859, and lues again (1874) risen to £*047 
(Es. 20/470). 

Tlit! railway returns show that the inward trade in grain amounted 
in 1874 to 10,009 tonn, valued at £115,418 (Rs. 11,51,180), as com¬ 
pared with 2,592 tons its 1868* 

The import of yarn by sea wu in 1801 valued at £32,108 (Rs. 
3 ? 21 3 680) r It fell gradually until, in 1859, the amount was only 
122,007 (Rs. 2,29,070), Within the hist fifteen years it has still fur¬ 
ther decreased to £106 (Rs. 1,960) in 1874* 

The railway returns show that 373 tons d valued at £60,564 {Rs, 
6,05,040), were imported in 1874 ns compared with 338 tons in 1868. 

The import of piece-goods by sea was in 1801 valued at £212,595 
(Rs. 21,25,950), Mliug off to £27,526 (Rs. 2,75,260) in 1805. After 
twenty-five years the returns show an increase to £57,121 (Ha, 
5,71,216) in 1330, going down but little in 1844, and rising again to 
a yearly average of £ 57,950 (Ks, 5,79,509) during the five years 
ending with 1849. Within ten years more t he import value of piece- 
goods seems to have doubled, tho totals rising in 1850 as high as 
£120,045 (Rs. 12,09,450). biuec 18.^9 the import by sen has ogain 
fallen till, in 1874, it was as low as £34 (Rs. 340). 

The railway returns for 1874 show an in want trade of piece-goods 
amounting to' 769 tons, valued at £86,128 (Ra. 8,61.289}, as compared 
with 677 tons in 1868, 

In 1801 silk was imported by sea to the value of £64 51 1 fRe. 
fe,4o,l40), falling t<> £45,3 f «J (Its. 4,53,730) in 1890|inid continuing 
to decline till, in 184 i, it stood lit 125,168 (Kg. 2,51,080), During 
the next fifteen yerirs the import of ^ilk seeing to hare immeosdy 
increased, as in 1859 it stood ns high tia 1.(36,504 (|{ s . 0,65,040) 
In 1874 no silk secih.s to have been imported by sea. The railway 
retnrna contain no separate heading for silk. 

In 1801 and 1830 no grain would seem to have been exported. 
In 1811 the export value ig returned at £28,071 (R B . 2 8!> 710). 
The amount has since steadily risen until, in 1874, the total* reached 
£109,003 (Ra. 10,99,080). 

The railway returns show that 5,720 tons of grain, valued at £59,605 
(Rs. 5,96,050), were exported in 1871 as compared with 8,611 tons in 
1868, 
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Cotton, though not produced to any great extent in the district, Chapter VI 
comes, as an article of export, next in importance to grain. During Trade, 

the five yearn shown in the above contrasted statement* the export HMfaAtiopainlniaBi 
value of th hi article seems to have alternately risen ana s&ow- lbOM$74. 

intr in 1874 but little iucrea.se over the total of 3801, The export 
value in 1801 >vns £12,635 (Bn. 4/26 p 350), rising within thirty Tears 
to £ 13*1,390 (Es. 13,08,000) in 1880, mi within the next fifteen 
years lignin falling to £105,142 (Us. 10,51,420) in 18H In 1359 
the total rose as liigh as £178,834 (Ra. 17,88,340), but again fell to 
£17,1 to (Rn. 4,74,650) in 1874. 

The railway returns show that 4,297 tons of cotton, valued at 
£214,929 (Ua, 24,40,290), were exported in 1874, as compared with 
4,126 tons id 1803+ 


Among articles of export, timber ranVs nest in importance to 
cotton. Since the beginning of the century the limber trade would 
appear to have considerably increased, the value of export* by * on- 
being £17,228 (Us. 1,72,280) in 1874, ns compared w ith £310 (li*. 
3,1901 in 1301. As fur as the returns are o guide, they would swm 
to show that the development of the timber trade dates from about 
1840. tn 1844 the total was £15,798 (Its. 1,57,980), rising within 
tho next fifteen years to £34,004 (Its. 3,40,0 fOj. 

The railway returns show that in 1874, 3,330 tons of timber, 
valued at £13,459 (Hi. 1,84,590), were exported us compared with 
544 tons in 1863* 


The returns show an immense increase in the export of oil by s™, 
the value in 1874 being £19,980 (Rs. 1,99,800), as compared with 
£100 in the returns for 1801. The export of oil in any quantity 
seems to date from 1344, when the total was £l,2a ' Its. J-,i 10), 
rising in the next II ft eon years to £10,387 {!£*. 


The railway returns show that in 1874 the quantity of oil exported 
was 352 tons, valued at £8,809 (fls. 88,000), as compared with 5oa 
tout in 1808. 


Under the head of sugar and molasses the chief artielo of export id 
molasses. This is one of the staple products of the Raroda as well 
as of the Surat portions of southern Gujarat. 'Ihera is a consider-, 
able increase in the export trade by Eeaof this nrtichj, 
in 1801 was only £1,498 (Ra. 14,980), rising m 1874 to £18,289 (Its. 
1,82,890). 

The railway returns show that in 1874 the total expert of sugar 
and molasses was 5,388 tons, valued at £59,894 (Rs. 5,93,940). aa 
compared with fi,942 tens in 18ti8. 

In 1801 the expert of yarn by sea was valued at £22,230 (Its. 
2 22 800) Until 1844 this trade kept decreasing, the export value 
in 1830 being £4,911 (Rs. 49,110), and in 1841 there being no ex¬ 
port at all. But within th& next fifteen years the ex]H>rt of yarn 
seems to have revived, the value in^l859 being £6,192 (Rs- 61,920), 
rising to £8,080 (ltd. 30,600) in 1874. 
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The railway* * returns show in 1374 an expert of jam amounting 
to 137 tons, valued at £15,493 (Ra, 1,54,930), as compared With 144 
tons in 1SGS* 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century* though the usa of them 
was forbidden in England, Gujarat piece-goods were much worn in 
Europe, and not only the Dutch and French, but the English ex* 
ported largo quantities. Rut, with the improvement of English manu- 
factures, the market for Surat goods in Europe declined. At Che samo 
time, in consequence of the abolition of the slave trade, the demand 
for the African market was much reduced,* 

The export by sea under this head was in 1801 valued at £3,59,031) 
(Rs. 35,98,300). falling off within five years to £97,232 (Rs. 0,72,320) 
in LS05, In 1830 the value rises to £105,179 (Rs, 10,51,790), but 
within fifteen years again goes down to £84,67G {K$>< 8,46 T 7 GO). 
The total lor 1845 was returned at £07,475 (Rs. 0,74,750), and the 
amount continued to rise in the following years till, in 1849, it reach¬ 
ed £90,491 (Rs, 9,04,910.) Those piece-goods are said to have been 
almost all of Burnt manufacture, and to have been sent to other 
ports of Gujarat, Bom hay. Mocha, Jedda, and Aden. 1 This export 
trade coatinoed to rise for about fifteen years more till, in 1359, the 
export value was returned at £134,737 [Rs. 13,47,370). It then 
began to decline, and by IS74 had fallen as low as £4,188 (Rs. 
41,880). 

The railway returns show that in 1874 the outward traffic of pieces 
goods amounted to 528 tons, valued at £59,133 {Rs, 5^91,360), ns 
compared with 130 tons in 1808, 

The returns show a considerable decrease in the export of metal 
by sea. the totals being £103 (Rs. 1,930) in 1874, m compared with 
£2,319 (Rs, 23,190) in The highest total under this head is 

£5.-182 (Rs. 54,820} in 1830. 

The railway returns show in 1874 under metal nn export of 15G 
tons, valued at £15.000 (Rg h lj5B f OOO). as compared with 220 tons in 
18G8. 

The export of silk by sea poems to have considerably fallen off, 
the value in 1874 being only £53 (Rs. 530). m compared with £9.116 
(Rs. 91,169) in 180K The highest total under this head is £10 972 
(Rs, 1,09,720) in 1830. 1 

Silk does not appear separately in the railway traffic refcoma* 

With regard to the shipping of the ports of Surat and Balsar, it 
will be seen from the following statements that during the year 


1 Milbnra * Or, Cam.. L p In 1701 tba taIqb of Snrmt awd* I vu-,* U 

* Xto&S (Ik. 4 , 50 , 780 ). TLu d^li„ c Sjl tf* 

S ™H *" 7 *! th * tf w ^ le t0T tho yLa L.Jing 

witn ieiK, Use ulet ate returned At iTln4.lj]4 rfS* 1A 45 ■ _irn t rr *ik M ® 

Saa”' tho Wt waywilm g rctnnt i* *67,930 (It* 6,76,300). 

! Wwtom 251. 
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1874-75, 1,583 vessels, of an average burden of 18*53 tons, visited Chapter VI 
the port of Surat, and 2,005 of 18 73 tons visited BaMr Trade. 

Statement tinning the number and tonnage oftko WtteU trading to Shipping. 

Surat and BaU&r, 1874-18 
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Manufacture*—Oi the industries of the district, except agriculture, Mmufcrtuw*. 
Iho spinning und weaving oi Cotton is the most import ah L Ivxcept 

among the aboriginal tribes, almost the wibte femflio population of 
the district, both in towns ami in rural parts, is to gome extent en^ 
gaged in spinning cotton- til rend. The thread is spun both for homo 
consumption and for sale; and hand-spun yam is used m the coarser 
qualities of cloth, in tape for cots, and in ropes, ^e ^pbining 
yarn by the luwlj though still generally practised, yields a much 
smaller return than was formerly the case. '1 he competition of steam 
has o! late years bo greatly reduced its price that at present (1576) 
a woman would by a day's spinning ccwii little more than a penny- 


3 JS5SaStai^w5SS^ r »2^!i“» K-f^ j-ujbi ;«M 

bu teat) ,™l llw raJWt of it, dwta, Korutav wm of tho hmt impor- 

taaet to the HritUh umpire in India,— Mill™™ * Ur, Com.. I-, Ij- 

’ A. the amulMtun *m) ,,f Gujarft form the Wlbjwt of a geMial 
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The weaving of cotton cloth in hand-looms is carried on in the chief 
towns of each sub-division and in the* city of Surat, The hand-loom 
weavers arc Hindus of the Khatri (State* and MusuhuditA, chiefly the 
classes of converted Hindus known, as Mcmnds and Tais. Dhera 
also manufacture the coarse cloth called dvtL Of 9,705, the total 
Khatri population, 0,941 t or 71-51 per cent, live in Surat. Thereat, 
2,764, or £8*49 per cent p are distributed over the chief towns of the 
district. The Hhatris manufacture cloth of various patterns and 
sizes , chiefly for women's robes and bodices. 

The taste for the finer descriptions of cloth is almost entirely con* 
fined to the people of the city o 1 Surat. Among country-people tho 
coarser varieties arc still almost the only wear. Tho produce uf the 
local hand-looms is brought to the weekly fairs, or hmwdrd# f where, 
in exchange for graim it is bought chiefly by the aboriginal tribes. 
Again, on account of the greater strength of the hand-made cloth, as 
well as from their dislike to change* oven among townspeople many 
women continue to use country-made cloth for their nubea and 
bodices. The demand for their goods is therefore still considerable, 
and the condition of the band-loom weavers by no means bad* W ithin 
the last four or Evo years the Khatris, or Hindu weavers, have begun 
to manufacture cloth of a new pattern. This now cloth is need chiefly 
for bodices, and fur that reason is colled cholikhand. Almost the 
whole of it is exported from Surat to the Doccftu* 

Besides the spinning and weaving of cotton by hand* two steam 
factories 1 are now at work in Surat. Of these, one* called the Mir 
Jafar Ah mill* was opened in February 1866, and the other, known 
as the Mir GhuMtu Baba factory, began to work in June 1876. In 
both of them weaving as well sis spinning is carried on. Tho com¬ 
pany to whom the older or Jafar AH factory belongs, has a capital of 
£45,000 (Rs. 4,50,000), The machinery, "driven by two engines of 
thirty and twenty-five horse-power, works 15,796 spin dies and 112 
looms. The company, to whom the second or Mir GhnMtn B&bft 
factory belong, has a capital of £50,000 {Rq, 5,00,000). This factory, 
which is provided with a steam-engine of sixty horae-power, working 
14,688 spindles and 100 looms, was built at a cost of £67,606 
(Hs. 6,i6,000). Of the weavers employed in these mills,, gome are 
Musalmans and a few are Kolia and Mar&tlnls, but the majority are 
Dliers. The carpenters are Hindus and FdrsLs, and the fitters Parsis* 
Except m clerks, no high-caste Hindus are employed ,- 1 Tbe demand, 
both for the yarn and the doth, is chiefly local. The yarn is worked 
up by the hand-] do m weavers of the district, and the eloth worn chief¬ 
ly as body cloths by neople of the poorer classes. In addition to 
these two spinning and weaving factories there are (1876 eighteen 
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cotton ginning and pressing factories in tha district worked by steam, 
with * total of 513 gins and twenty-five presses. Of ^ceato 

at Saen, croc at Kim Katliodra, one at Kim, two at Olpiul, two at Hin¬ 
der, one at Kfltargiiin, three fit Nftwigim, one at Nina Wardclia, one 
at Bhestin, one at Maroli, one at Sachin, and one at larch. All ot 
these factories have been established within the last ten years. 

Very recently (1877, January 1st), near the Sara Mr. Jamdln- 
din Mi! ham mad Bhii, a MnsafmdJi merchant of Burst, has opened a 
steam factory for the manufactniB of paper. Two engine.'. 
sixteen, the other of twelve horso-powev-are at work, nod about fifty 
persona are employed dafly. Bags and sacking are workedintomate- 
rial as nearly as possible the same as the presen J?] 11 ™ 1 * m, _ 

paper, The average daily ont-t am is about five hnaidwd pounds, i 1 ie 
consumption is almost entirely local-—about one-hall in ime a , 
and the rest in other parts ot 0 ujsrft* 

As European prints tiro now to a considerable extent worn by 
women of the trading classes, the work of the calico-printer has 
cmatlv declined. Besides their regular occupation as calico‘printers, 
Bhivaars now in seme coses act os dyers, and some of t ie cu t n erers, 
or e hhipA*, deprived of their former employment, new 
hood « brick.favere, Th* best print* in the distnctare 
the BhAvt&re of Surat, who go to W aroeha on the Upti, about three 
miles east of Surat, where sweet water is abundant. 

Considerable quantities of silk goods are iimnufactored in Surat 
The classes engaged in this breach of trade are Musa Inurns and 
Persia, and of Hmdua, Kanbis, Khatns, «d m»mAre. Mur*™ 
Etiielm, two varieties of mixed cotton and silk doth, formerly much 
used for coats by the men of all well-to-do classes, ore now out of 
fashion i and it dr manufnetore has ^^teotirdycea.ed. On the 
other hand, the demand for the smooth polls lied silk cloth known 
as gaji, now commonly made up into bodices and worn b J 
poorer classy La «m tho increase. 

The weaving of brocade, or hinkt^b, is an important mdnstry m 
Surat, The weavers belong chiefly to the Kanbi ™ te ‘ JJJ 
Into veiira some Golas, Hindus of tho nce-ponm mg CI1S , , 

taught tho craft, and shown themselves good weavers, Th* dcalere 
in brocade belong to two classes, well-to-do KanbiS and Bohoris, 
followers of tho Mulfa Sabeb. It is almost entirely by Jualmnns 
of this class that. Golas have boon employed ns trocadejravere As 
regains the market for brocade, till within the last twenty years th _ 

consumers were chiefly the well-to-do Hindu town JfSlaSi«r 
Gajflrftt, Tho fashion of wearing imported go^h has eonarle l >ly 
reduced the local consumption At the same time, m the ““ rk <* J 

Siam and Chinn, an increased demand ^ *£"**2 fl^eLlte 
brocade. This tmde is chiefly La the hands of Muealmin men.li 

of the sect of Shia Bollards* 

Surat still retains its reputation for of fato ' 

demand for silk embroidery, with gold and silver thread,“?! 
years revived. The workmen, or ardost, who embroider wrtb gold 
Sd silver thread, are all Murelmfins. But Hindu women, chiefly of 
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tte Wam£ ? BriHramn, a tad other hij*1i castog, work witfj Bilk thread 
on a silk ground, The consumers of embroidered articled are chiefly 
the Pdrai population of Sumt and Bombay* 

The preparation of the gold and silver thread and lace uaed for 
embroidery ia a separate industry, The lunufocturen are Hindu*, 
chiofiy of the Khatri castev Surat made gold and silver thread holds 
n high place in the market* 

Except )ta heicl-rmt-cutters, which have a good name f or sharpness 
uiid strength, the Surat metal-work is not held in any great esteem, 
^lost of the brass vessels offered for sale in the markets of the 
district come cither from Nasik or from Ahmediibad, During the 
last ten years the use of Iron pots and pirns has greatly increased. 
ai:ii [lie working up of plates of sheet iron forms a new trade This 
iron industry is eWfly in the hands of Masdmdns of the sect of 
bhia Bohor&s. In ISia, near the Mecca creek, Mr. Manckii Donibii. 
ft lam merchant of Bombay, started an iron factory. At this 
foundry which gives daily employment to about thirty-five men, 
iron railings, pipes, machinery, and other castings in iron and brass 
airti made tip to one 1 ton in weight. 

Of the different branches of wood-work, cart-making employs about 
Jf°, f ^ dtt ? ; d»p-bnildmfi:, in the eighteenth century omj 
of the chief industries in Surat, is now practised only in the construe- 

JSSlrSS ° at "“ d ***£2 craft. It gives employment to several 
families, chiefly of Pnssis. I uruing on the lathe is a more prosperous 

™JJS ° fth f ? *1^ ««Pporting about four hundred families, 

r il l tko >«rthe belong to two classes, the chudWra, or turners o£ 

fl uch «st ( wTv1 Hj C l lt TV hL ' nmkcr * ( ' f miscellaneous articles, 
such astoys bed-posts, ai, d other articles of furniture, who are known 

simply a S Kharadts or workers on the lathe. With the exception of 
kthonre h ' 1 T S A tmm miscellaneous articles, all workers on tho 
HlllH " S - 1 °™ d oh **™> tables; couches, and other articles of 
furniture are made m Surat both by Pars is and Hindus, but chiefly 

SsiSSiJ?V^™ ntal ?ori-work, both carving and inlaying, 
arc carried on with success in Surat, and of late years have ei van 

ftbout > sSty t fIn ( ilkrr re “" i “T b f °\ ™*™“. * In wood-carving 
S5j B «‘J families are negnged, of wliom fifty are Hindus and ten 

■.‘ USE* ?* ****■ *■" ™ hov-tanfcg, the making 
f F f P ’ aad Clf preparations from mercurv Tho 
families HimWanTp^ra’ and ornaments gives employment to five 

omamonts for the fbmWii r n U t , of towDs-peoptoj as 
Bhoe-maker ito £ £ *!"?*"* belong to the i, or 

“V^™® known us the 
women, Tbis industrv i - * * 10 14 Drk 1H chiefly done by the 

demand, considerable nu »tv^Tc 1 Prosperous. Besides the local 

1 abl ° *“*»»*>* Surat-made spangles arc exported 
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to Bombay nml the Deccan. To n Hmiill extent paper is still mane- 
fuel need in Surat by the hand, The workers are all MusatinniiiJ. 
They do not manufacture the paper directly from the raw material, 
but from sacking, rapj and ola paper. This industry is at present in 
a declining state- I be two preparations from mercury j, the white 
precipitate, or ra^kapiir^ and vermilion, are manufactured on a very 
limited scale. White precipitate i- used as a medicine. A tiilliug 
amount is consumed in Surat, the rest is exported to Northern India* 
fixeopt small iju antities ii^ed in Surat for dyeings vermilioUj or/rir^Fofr,, 
chiefly exported through Bombay to China. The knowledge of 
these processes in confined to a few families of thoLcwfi Kanbi ea^Gj 
hy whom the craft has been prattLied in Sumt for several generations. 
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Besides at market towns, much busings is, as will ho seen from the Wcddy Cain, 
accompanying statement, curried on at the or weekly fairs 

held in different village* of the eastern and sen them sub-divisions, 
whore the aboriginal tribes form the bulk of population. WfiniAs and 
Miirwiiris regularly frequent these fain?, offering for sale a variety of 
piece-goods, clothes, cutlery, cooking liters nils, heads, bangles, native 
ornaments, popper, ginger* tobacco, and other articles of general con- 
Rumption, The neighbouring villagers attend, bringing with them 
garden produce, wood, and grain. The mode of transacting has mess 
is generally by barter, and little money is used. 

Statement flAoi tht i rhani^tcr t nwral- r t dijintwifiou of (fa Swrat raraZ 

weekly jair$i I87ti. 


SulwlSTi- 

*k>i. 

VO. nf 
uiarkilt. 

U** -rjftiTi 
: MfaL 

AfUdM of ioJfO- 

CJiBlfl Of OOUfFf. 

Omtfl of 
UujrcfO. 

Btotluli _ 

4 

Weekly,. 

Dllfi F &ci«*HlU+ with¬ 
out ulieSLi, tn^fl***-*, 
irpItt^Ti^tabk-*, wiLi 
nr«>S iLfth^F n*W«»rbw, 
M^wu-d.i. fiMrHflklii 
far ihe nw ■ if |M*ir 
iB4 |ii*r riuMni, bnlFi- 
l>.«. H]Akuf&CE.Lim 

«ri-4 InrtHKUfi. 

WtaEfepUAhllM. 
Bobor*iv CtihL-i 

pi>, nnrjkKaii- 
EiLi.MiUk,Uu^ 
ihApp, 

iTliiffly EdU*, 

15>ILhli*v dio- 

ilhf^iuLillL 1 ' 
lULux «twsVtfl’ 
U*\ |rib«. 

Ik, 

aatibu 

1 

W<teUf„ 

Date, Bfk-VAl eoemr 
but*, nUt OpbW*, 

Orw'Ofr, O^rjla, 

1i Li.*, aul il-n’i-i- 

MJ r 



3 

W«k] r .. 

ClipKT, !*«*< UhI irtna 
[M ■! ff, &&T3Q ctotb. 
Iiquaf, b ulily, 4fet(B. 
and hLUiu’l OMOft- 
; auto. 

WlalAak, ttfctlh34>> 
fLjiuwA*, Chink 
t 0 -i F4nl* r M'l- 

emU iBitM, apil Mllr 
cfitiii* 

Do, 

PtnlS. 

3 

Weridj,. 

Grata of alt uerr*, diux, 
with anil 
FUln'iiit ilfcril** *AlC 
pplrti, flifa. cu^ir 
□ ml vc**:lp r 

1 luaTtfi [tL*cd for 

ilKihirf vtiill^X 3ri> 
ti iKiil. mnL« h siiliS coir. 

Khatri^ XMlIilP^ 
WtoLU- Kib^- 

r4#Ittr|li.fhta- 
|4i r ^EdhliLi, 

KlLLIiSlUDl. 

Do* 

niuiivL ... 

1 

Wo^lJ ■ ■ 

DrLtfHi, pbcLIet HX^a- 
riLiti, oal-unlcM* 
table*, Cah, putiwl 
pram, phI csulJb® 
cLoUi- 

UTflnmAe^wantfe, 

itaabK Rjfeti- 

lii4«. OlLLEltal, 
Di»hL>rfk<4. iHjolft. 
nml Eh^ki. 

Do. 


fta. of tL«1- 

teu-m. 


Min. 


u» 

600 

too 

soft 

l.COO 


1» 

wo 

400 

fiOO 
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According to th& census returns there wore, in the district of Snrat 
in the year 1872,3,936 persons in positions implying the possession of 
some capital. Of tlieao 557 worn bunker tnoney-chnngcra, and ahop- 
kcopers \ 1*320 wore merchants and traders j and 2,059 were support¬ 
ed li j incomes derived from funded property, shares, annuities and 
the like. The amount of wealth in the possession of these capital is ts 
cannot be accurately ascertained, Tho only source of information is 
the income-tax returns, of which the following is an abstract > 

Extract from lie tarns gh&mng ill# estimaf&I number and inarm# cf 

lk$ dijf&rmt titauei of holders of capital, 1009-1873* 
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rftJSS. i "2™ iWOrtUM on not .ppw UhOrr lh<n howl u lh„ »„ i„ ~»| n i 

gft raas^ " 1 —"■> *»*■■« #«•*■* i«i22ni*w JSs Sh^y^ 

i t>ns tuWc ™ 11 be sccn tlint ™ the year 1870-71, of a total of 
1 ,i2o persona assessed, 1,238, or 71 7 percent, were taxed on yearly 
incomes of lew than £100 (Rs, 1,000) ■ 874, or 21 G per cent, on d 
comos varying from £100 to £200 (Rs. 1 ,000 to Rs. 2,000); j id or 0 3 
per cent, on incomes from £200 to £1,000 (Rs, 2,000 to Rs. 10,000}: 

£l i ooouo) incomes ra,1|jing from £1 >°° 0 to £iO, 000 (R a . 10,000 to 

JP** normal coadit ion of al most all tbe well-to-do, especially of the 
t\ ell-to-do portion of the Hindu comm unity, may be aaidto bo a state 


•*??• £• information contained m thi* section end 

Oili^ ^VotTa* " ,|to4 * 
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of saving. But, with meat of them, the saving* of months disappear 
iti the expenses of ona great festivity. Still almost all 

some individuals able to lay by money. Inure** of wealth, thej, my, WTOi 

is at present commonest among the higher duct's <> K uVin ' . 
servants, pleaders* money*!cciders* town-artizans, an oun? 
factories and on the railway. 

The opening* at present available in Burnt for the investment of Luv^tmimi*. 
savings and of capital may be roughly grouped under two classes,— 
those restricted to certain sections of the population, and those avail- 
atlu to tlit? whole community* Under the former hcac coiul ra 1 - x. j 
and the purchase of land and house property* while stale savings 
banks and government securities, shares in joint stock compaiu 
hoarding and money-leuding p are means for ditpo^iug of their capi ft 
and sa ving??, open to the wed-to-do of all classes. 

Puring the lost fifty years some of the merchants and bankers of 
Surat have transferred their capital to Bombay p and live there, thought 
the greater number continue to regard them selves as citizens o u ni ■ 

Only a few of the large trading hoiisca remain in Surat; and as trai o 
has "left them, these bouses, to an racking extent, engage m bank¬ 
ing and money-lending. 

For purposes qf investment there are two distinct daeees of land— Lwi 
plots in the city of Surat suitable for buildmgj and cnltnrab e uni m 
the rural parts of the district. Land of the first class is* it i* tai ■* 

Bought for jie an investment by well-to-do townsmen of all classes* 
from bankers to artisans ; and so been at times is 1 

for such plots of hind that will in the last eight years (1008-18 saleu 

have been effected in Surat at as high rates aia £Jd &*■ P cr 6<l°“ re 
yard* 1 '\he failure of joint stock enterprise in Born bay m tm 
year ISGlh and the continuance of the high prices of agrico ^ 
produce led those of the Surat capitalists who retained a p»r ion 
of their wealth* to invest it in the purchase and cultivation u . 

This competition for a time increased the value of land; and it is 
said that in the years ISO7 and 18G8 instances occurred v cu iva ars, 
tempted by the large sunia offered them, parting with por ions o 
their holdings. In some cases, for one aero of knd prices were par 
Twjing from £40 to £50 {Rs. 400 to Rs- 500)* 1 bo subsequent all m 

the prices of agricultural produce has again reduced the vu no o 
land, 

The purchase of house property is a form of investment almost 
unknow a ia the rural parts of the district In Surat, on i o o icr 
hnmh among all classes of the townspeople* house proper! ) m w v. - 
situated streets is much sought after for shops and mar 0 * mi 
yields interest of from nine to twelve per cent per annum- 

As it is not a form of investment that brings in any direct return 
traders and merchants, as a general nde s except when tore o m 

by the increase of their families, seldom spend their money m improv¬ 
ing their dwellings* On the other hand, among artisans, shop- 


* The ec rates were for Inin! along the hue ef it* Delhi gate ro«L 
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keepers, cultivators, professional mgn, and government servants, a 
fashion is said of late years to have sprang up of building new dwell¬ 
ings, or of repairing and enlarging their old ones. A new stylo of 
house-architecture lias, at the same time, been introduced from 
Bombay, less picturesque Own tlie old, with its richly carved wooden 
ornament, but providing larger, brighter, and more airy rooms. 

Of investments open to the whole community tho state provision 
of government securities and state savings banks would seem, to an 
increasing extent, to be taken advantage of in Burnt. The vcarly 
payment of interest to the holders of government securities has risen 
from £2,137 (Ra. 21,370) in I860 to £6,072 16*. (Rs. 60,728) in 
1S(4 ; while during tho same period the deposits in the district eav* 
ings banks have, in spite of certain restrictions, 1 increased from 
£11,624^6*. (Its. 1,16,243} to £22,122 10*. (Rs. 2,21,225).* In tho 
year 1874, of a total number of oua hundred and twenty holders of 
government securities, sixty-three were Persia, fortv-two Hindus, 
fourteen Europeans, and one was a Mnmlmfci- The greater number 
of these persons are said to ho rich, the possessors of 15,000 (Its. 
oO,OW) and upwards. Among the holders of government paper are 
some wealthy Pars)a; savers of small autos, who have still the fear of 
the crisis or 18(56 before tlieir eyes | professional men, pleaders, 
doctors and othere who have not leisure to look after investment a 
attended with risk, and a few bankers, merchants, and the higher class 
of government servants. The greater facilities and security afforded 
ny the government savings bunk, and the acceptance by it of smalt 
Bums attract tho savings of many persons who, before the financial 
JHBMtera of 1866, used to deposit their small earnings with banker*. 
^ capitalists who invest their money in shares in joint stock 00m- 
^ P™ ,cs h * lo M to mat. classes. Of Ld 1,725 (Rs, 6,17,250) the total 

S l ft6?K ,Ur f n "tS?'' 1 thQ AH *t«im factory at. Burnt, 

a ^-“ 1 tlie llilt ‘ds of capitalists carrying 
T hat Clty ■ 1 llR aK,ount is distributed among 341 
iw. Si!* nr n /n C ^ gti ; m T imCllt c f -*■ 1*521) to each 

nndertiikinp" 2ft 1 ^ S? a IUU,lbpr oi P«w™ interested m tins 
rSl?) a™ Hmans, twenty-eight Pars!*, thirty-one Mittal- 

and one is an Ei.repren? e U a ™ meinbt ‘ raof the Bohom community, 

SftSEs ass rr'- *•-*Ss»£££ 

fiSiSa 1 ^'«4. cb«o«o£ 


OrUftniCEita, 


Mwdia onajM^t 1R»- S00J the amount allotted to 

■SSu2^*ir" 'T accountant gsncral. 

BiU +Uain factor).-, oj*dd<] in ioT tho Mir GlmUoi 
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0! all forms of investment money-lending is the f avonn to, Honey* ChaptarVIt 
lenders are of two clasto*, professional arid non-professional. In the Capital 
latter may be included aticce^ful shop-keepers, traders* and wo > < >< 'J i|oi»F-I*fldlafl. 

cultivators— all, in fact, whose position enables them to borrow at low 
and lend at high aim of interest. Of professional mOMJ-l^de™ 
there are four distinct varieties : the banker, or aojatHrsU* jwwn 
broker, ©r/oR*ii< aihuHr; the usurer, or that is, the man o 

iaatalmeiite; and tbo village money-lender! or m&rwan* 

In the Surat district banking establishments are to Wound A.*** 

in the city of Surat and in the towns of Ran dor and BjW*. 
bankers of the district are by caste Gnmrat \\ *W“*J 
Mar war Shrfivdks, and a few IJmhmnns and Parsis. Among hadke» 
tho representatives of one or two firms of long standing and tned 

respectability hold a position of special honour, leMi tiu , . . 

of respect, are accosted by tho title of pnnkh, mates " su«p * '■_ > 
or ' sir!* In former years men in this position con fined their t™ lec¬ 
tio as to granting and cashing bills of exchaiigo, > ‘ 1 _ 

engage in money-lending, ana so high was their crd i ■ 1 ' . ' 

recently as the year 1(H>0, depositors wm 1 content v umu i ^ 
them mtes of interest as low as one. or oneand a half per J3J 
annum. In botho cases, it is said, their Credit nas so goo _ J J . __ 

payments, or sowcArffati hi, were actually made >> , u.. i tp 

tile privilege of having their money in such side *wpinw. _ 

yBarS! in txSLquence ol the misfortunes of I IS Ob, Uukere of 
have been forced to invest their capital in joint stock companies or to 
employ it in money-leuding. 

The second variety of money-lender is the pawnbroker, or M Tie P™A»l«r. 
inkuk'lr, so called because he lends money only on the ^cariEy ot 
articles, or jaruu, deposited with him. In practice _ _ 

this class make advances only on the security ol 8° ,lni ' __ 
meats. Those who engage in this business arc small capitalists, many 
of them widows of bankers or of other well-to-do Trtu crH, P rr>i 'lj J . 
cultivators and urtizuns unwilling to trust their savings m the hands 
of speculators, and at the same time are without the induction or the 
leisure to push an active monev-lenduigbusiness on their <> , * , * 

By caste pawnbrokers are chiefly Wanids and Kan 3 is, u s'-' _ 

irifttiH and a few Shrinks ntsd ^ Sl£) ^8*8®' f 11 r T j" 

Though tho nature of the transactions offers opportunities for 

pawn brokers, as a class, are said to bear a good name 

and for forbearance towards their debtors. | he msti u 1 ’ . 

popular, the secrecy with which advances can _e o ruine , 

respectable families to tide over a domestic difflcu y 

ring the exposure and risk of seeking help fop 11 } l( , r , _ 7i.' ■ 

The pawnbroker's business is generally carnet broker or 

way ; The person in want of ready-money either sends by a hr , 


1 Tho chief opening for fraud i* the ■^recy with ^^ 

csmvd on. When tha pawner coiue*“ ’positionto repudiate the 
to prove it, tho pawnbroker ia, if ho gcnaraliy m * P w “' 1 '" *" r 

whole transaction. 
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himself brings to the pawnbrokers house, the ornament to be pledged. 
The value is stated, and the rate of interest disco ssed* Bat before 
settling the terns the article is, as a general rule, sent to a cAafeii, or 
tester of ornaments, to be tested and its value assessed, A sum* about 
ten percent less than the assessed value of the ornament, is then made 
ovm’ to t lie pledger, who, in return lor the accommodation! agrees to 
pay interest lit rains varying from four to six per cent per annum. 
To save troublesome calcalatiotiB the advance is generally a lump sum, 
£] 0 P il o, £20 p or more,according to the value of the ornament pledged. 
In some cases the interest is deducted from the amount lent. The 
date of tne transact ion, the description and value of the ornament 
pledged, the rate ol interest agreed upon, and the day on which the 
sum lent ia to be repaid, arc entered in ft memorandum book. Cor¬ 
responding notes arc made on a slip of paper. The paper is then 
tied up in a cloth with the ornament, and placed in a wooden-box, 
or in an underground treasure room. The transactions of these 
pawnbrokers are limited, their yearly dealings seldom exceeding 
£500. The business is generally personal, When a pawnbroker 
dies, his affairs are gradually wound up by his heirs. 


The third variety of money-lender is the low class town-usurer, 
the klmtia M or man of instalments. The usurer is a Hindu, by caste 
generally a Oojar&t Wtinin, though Kanins and Marwiir SJiravaks also 
engage in the business, l!cn of this class generally live in the suburbs 
oF the city of Sum* „ where the money-leader's house, with its two 
storeys and walls of brink, may often bo seen, the only well-built 
ten cm out among rows of wattde and daub huts. The house inside is 
without furniture or decoration, the owner preferring to have his 
spare capital invested in ornaments of gold and hilvorto laying it out 
on article whose value must gradually fall off. Though frugal in 
ordinary life* and giving little in charity, the usurer will, on great 
family occasion^ spend on caste entertmuments sums varying from 
£M) to £100. This lavish expenditure helps to keep him in the good 
graces of his caste fellows. But by other classes the usurer is hated 
Tho name of his calling is n bye-word for ill-nature and atingineBS. 
The kimtia is cursed, men say, and will die childless. The usurer 
keeps two account books, the cash book, rojmd t and the account- 
current book, rimAiatkaL The entries in the latter are signed by 
the borrower, so that their genuineness cannot be questioned As 
a general rule, a bond on stamped paper i* m every transaction 
drawn up, binding the borrower by stringent penalties to repay 
the amount due; and ns debtors are oftui] irregular in their pi>V- 
menta, the usurer has not iiufrequently an opportunity of miforciufl 
t q penalties. I 1 or greater security the bond is eotnotimpe sieiiei 
by oil tne member* of the debtor's family, or by friends who have 
ngretd to stand security for him. With these precautions and as ho 
seldom lends a lar^e amount to any one man, and never trades with 
borrowed capital, the usurer has but little chance of severe W and 
Tens no risk oi bankruptcy, 

■ *“ “P i( * ^ jM usurers die childless, their employment 
bewdjtary. The sou or, failing a direct heir, 
r of the family carries on the business. Occasionally tt clerk or a 
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weaver with a genius for economy starts a business of his own. — 

Saving £ior £5 from his pay nr from the profits of lisa loom, in ns Capital- 

leisure hours-for at first starting he cannot a fiord to give up bw Money ., cndinS . 
regular empbjincnt — ho advances sums of from IQ*, to £1 t0 , Tlunwntafcflfc 
lowest and most dissipated classes of the people^ Careful to if) 
but little to any one man, and to bind the borrower by stringent pe¬ 
nalties, the usurer rapidly gains wealth, incurring but few a ** >ta. 

When his capital has increased to £20l> or £300, he by degrees gives 
up his original employment, and engages a clerk to prepare is 
account books and help hint to dun bis debtors. He m'w _ eg*ns 
make advances to the poorer class of shop-keepers who, in aymg 
in their stock, requite the aid of capital- With these men the usual 
arrangement is for the debt to bo paid by daily instalments of from 
2d. to 1* Each day the usurer or the usurers clerk Appears at, 
the shop front dunning the debtor for the days payment. W ub few 
exceptions, the creditor passes no receipt for the money pan ti> uin, 
and us the debtor does not keep any record of these transactions, hfl 
is in the usurer's hands. If unable to pay, tbo debtor is pressed t*> 
execute tv fresh bond, and should be «gr<* to the money-lender s 
terms, his account may be allowed to remain unsettled tor a year cn 
two. Should the debtor refuse to drew up a fresh bond, the creditor 
files a suit in the civil court, generally in the small n.use court. 

When once in court, the usurer does not scruple to mnki* use 01 alt 
the power the law gives him in attaching the property an imprison¬ 
ing the person of his debtor. In transactions of this nature the 
nominal rate of interest varies, according to the position ot tbe or- 
rower, from twelve to twenty-five percent, lhit it-, lowever, >11 a 
small pan of the usurer's actual gains. In many cases, if a sum ot £ IU 
is to be lent, a bond is drewa up for £12 1^- with compound m- 
tercet on the latter amount. A gain h from the 1H 1 zuim varying r 
four to six per cent of the whole are deducted on account el pre¬ 
mium, or MUiiiJi/nani. Finally, the usurer makes an addittfflialproM 
of one or two per rent by paying his debtor in Breach currency - 
stead of in government coin. The lutes of interest an ,clim 11 1 

bonus depend upon the character and necessity of borrower. 

When bb need is great, a borrower, in lieu of about £9 actually 
received, may have to pass a bond for £12 l dr, 

The village money-lender of the Surat district belongs to one of three ™^ 5 ' 

classes. Ho is either a Gujarat Wants, or U^rwar Shrevak, a trader 
by birth and a usurer by profession ; an Andvh or Bhathela Brahman, 
a well-to-do landed proprietor or cultivator ; or a PAret Inmor^seller 
Of these classes of money-lenders the Marwar shrava _ s are y ■- 
moat numerous and successful- So completely indeed hij^thBW 
fmrflgncrs in the rural parts of tbo Surnt district noaopi' 
business of bankers and usurers, that, in the village a s ^u 
Tapti, Marwariis the term in common ore fcrmonej-lendor. Nj 
information has been obtained as to when and from whert thert 
Md rifi r Sh rava ks came into t he S urn» di stre rt, u , ™ ™' 111 - 1 . - 

of this chew are not found north of the Tapti, the common opm On 
that they have worked their way north from the Deccan through the 
Tanua district may perhaps be correct- Though as aliens in race 
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and religion, and related to them by the least amiable of ties, the 
Marwar money-lender bears, among the people of the Surat district, 
a character for unscrupulous greed and dishonesty ; towards strangera 
of his own ea&te he would seem tp show much sympathy and active 
kindliness. Arriving in Surat wit boat money or educiit ion, the Mar- 
war Shrdvak is taken in. hand by his caste fellows, fed by them, set 
to work, and in big leisure hours taught to write and keep accounts. 
With this help at starting, the immigrant, who is frugal* temperate, 
and hard-working, soon puts together a small sum of ready-money. 
From this amount T by advancing to the poorest classes sums seldom 
exceeding 1 lb, his capital has, uEtcr a few years, increased to £200 or 
£300. With these sayings he returns to MfirwAr, and at this stage 
of Ids life he generally marries. Practising economy even in his native 
land, tho Marwari brings back with him to the village where he for¬ 
merly had dealings enough ready-money to enable him to start as a 
trader. His shop once opened, he settles in the village, leaving it only 
when forced by urgent private reasons to viait Mur war, or because— 
an event that seldom happens—he has become a bankrupt. Except 
hamlets chiefly inhabited by aboriginal tribes, almost every village in 
Surat has its Mur*v4ri shop-keeper and money-lender. Lathe larger 
villager with enough trade to support more than one shop, the Mrir- 
wuri keeps little hut grain in stock. In-smuller and outlying villages, 
whom he is the only trader, the Marwari starts as a general dealer, 
offering for sale, in addition to grail], spices, salt, sugar, oil, doth, 
and bracelets of brass. The settler is now a member of the commu¬ 
nity of MArwdri shop-keeper* and money-lender*. This body has a 
social life distinct from that of the villagers w ith w r horn its members 
have dealings. Though the families of the different sub-divisions of 
the Marwari money-lender caste do not intermarry, they are connected 
by many ties. In the event of the death of ono of their number, tho 
members of his caste from the neighbouring villages meet together 
to attend his funeral. JJoEore the anniversary of the death has como 
round, his near relations, arriving from Mirw&r* unite with the other 
members of the deceased's family in giving an entertainment to 
the Mdrwari community. As the number of guests is small, and as 
ah are possessed with a love of economy, the expenditure on such 
entertainments is, unlike the cost of a funeral feast among Gujarat 
Shravaks, moderate. Almost all Marw£ris of this class are Sbmvsks, 
or followers of the Jain religion, and in the largest of a group of 
villages a temple of Fiirasnath is generally to bo found. To meet 
the expense attending the maintenance of worship the settler devotes 
a fixed portion of his gains. At the same time he subscribes to a 
provident fund for the help of the widow and children of any member 
of his community who may die leaving his family in straitened 
circti instances* \\ h on a M 4rw dri shop-keeper dies yonn g, un til bis sou 
is of age, the widow, with tho help of a confidential clerk, or wnrwam* 
generally manages the business. In such cases* it is raid, the shop- 
keepers of neighbouring villages are of much help to the widow* 
giving her advice as to Lbe conduct of the business, aiding her in 
keeping her accounts and in recovering her outstanding debts. 
Connected by such ties as these* a community of interest is said to 
prevail among the Surat village money-lender*, and there would 
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creditor against his rival the bliravak money-lender. Set The vilUga mwi«y- 

*£l2L-m i»v,u^, »i.b«i® >—• 

spoken of by all with respect ns the eheth or SL , t(in d 

o« some family of debtors bound to perform a EcoiX lu “ 

in need of, the village money-lender, though hewldo L m0peV . 

capitalist, lives in a stole of consideniblo comfort. " [®| , ^ 

lenders have! dealings with all clasMB ^tLaraj, as the 

the village artisans? with tlio fur people, } all d with the 

better class of Sumt cnltivators are coininon > bom especially 

dark people, or the aber^jud tnhaa, of 'shorn, 

in the southern parts of the dirtnLt, 1 tore^a ^ ^ bol(1 

The remarks made by the collector of - .. . • t0 b j in f or 

good % <( When a cultivator lias como under o 1 - further 

fdvancen, the Margin cither relaxes his demand ( inv cs tortner 

circumstances of his debtor; but, as ho w t P encouraged to 
cut to be allowed to go free, the debtor i& maun cement ia 

payoff the whole of his debt. Tbe h ^ ff T e hi. 

employed to keep tho poor artufc&n or n , _ . tbe use of 

creditor, and to convert the chief fruits of is a assistance os 

the money-lender; the latter nl ways dealing o ■ ■_ ft ^ v|in0B 

will keep'tho labourer in work, but never a ow in l, .. Hl "p^e 

6o far in prosperity as to free himself entire y ^ & ^tter 

village money-lender's chief record of hi* l ea l gP - ^ ^ht'da. 

class of cultivators 5a the account-current book ,ort 
Except that the memorandum of payment ,j 8 tbe 

AArita is not signed by the borrower, tins S' ,j carelessly 

*«*,( kJplb, »u,ck,u„. Thj. ^Mfa »»^P'”°!SS 

kept book, with entries of trauwctiona _ B ^ ^ different 
and relating to the affairs of distinct debtor - __ pages, 

accounts arc in some cases separated from one i°, statement of tha 
and as ia other cases one page contains » 41 K aff ,iinst the 

dealings with several debtors, there » l - ^ weight is 

insertion of false entries. In a court of justice 
attached to entries in a thdmkhatn, and, for th 't 
louder generally takes tho further precaution o 0 S ' 
up on stamped paper. 

Of well-to-do cultivators who lend money, the tnd 

or Till si the! a ltrnhmans. Their roles as to lf£StoriS 

their dealings with their debt-ora* would seetn °Tho 
extent from the practices of other (|U o r .sdler, Men 

last variety ot village raoney-looder is the j : * narta of the 

of this class, by combining together, have, i ^ ^ ^ a f n group of 
district, contrived to keep the Leaving hia family in 

villages in cue family for several liquor-contractor 

sotue town in Surat or B&roda tci ntory^ _ 

f a. ««““■ St ' *“• 

JiUil 29to July 1349, 
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chooser aotne good spot in nno of the larger aboriginal villages. Hone 
Jio builds a targe brick house, two storey-* high, apart from the village 
and surra unde d by an enclosure of from two to three acres in extent- 
Inside of the enclosure are out-bouseaaad stahlrs for cattle, oF which 
the liquor-seller has almost always a good supply* Investing their 
savings in laud, these Persia have in several cases acquired consider- 
ftble estates. Their profits are aim oat entirely derived from dealings 
with men of the dark races, or kaliparaj. Catering to their passion 
for strong drink, the Farsi advances them liquor, to be repaid, if the 
easterner is a cultivator, in grain at the time of harvest; if he is a 
labourer* making him clear off his debts by working in the liquor- 
seller's fields. In this way it is that the rim 1 * lands are tilled, for 
neither ho nor his family personally take any part in the actual work 
of cultivation. So great authority does he gain, that the Find money¬ 
lender is common!v called the master, or aefft, of the village- His 
people obey his orders in preference to the summons of the headman 
of the village or of nn officer of government. Of the Uquor-eellerV 
dependents some are bound to work for a time to clear off a particular 
debt, and ether* have permanently sunk into the position of servants. 
"While they are working off their debt, men of the first class generally 
receive each day a few pounds of grain. The latter class of tabourets 
are said to bo entirely in their master's hands, and being kindly treat* 
ed, seldom, if ever, leave his service. 


Borrowers may be arranged under five clnaaes : i., stipendiary ser¬ 
vants of government and hereditary holders of allowances; iLj 
traders; Hi-, artisans ; iv., domestic servants ; and v., cultivators and 
labourers- Ten years ago government pcnants of all grades* and 
chiefly Hindus of the Xrigur and Kiyasth cn*tes, were, it is said, 
v ith the exception oF a few highly-paid official*, deeply involved in 
debt. This condition was the result partly of heavy expenses con¬ 
nected with marriages And caste dinners, nncl partly of « a extravagant 
style of living, The increased rates of salaries introduced in 1007 , 
nnr.l the steiuiy full in the price of frain which bus since then taken 
place, have enabled a large portion of this class to free themselves 
irom debt. In point of credit, however, government servants are 
still as a rule, said to rank low. Tim chief reasons for their want of 
Z ±™- bllblt of “*]«"* irreptilor payments; and ii. r the 
special difficulty of recovering debts in ease of their death, dismissal, 
or transfer. Under these circumstances tbe best class of tncraey- 

Z^Z l '\r W ' m I ?L k ® advances to govern men t servants. Most 
men of this classi are, therefore forced to resort to usurers, and others 
of the worse sort of money-lenders. Those usurers, not content with 

fronTtweTvPtn £' 1 T CBSQ ^ advances upon personal security, 

t "'^ t J'- fo . Dr Pf P eT ftnnu,n - u «der the name of 
premium or mandnmnm, make a deduction of from five to ten per 
cent on the amount nominally advanerd, Bonds on stamped mJer 
containing stringent conditions, have to be passed, and in L/case* 
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dinners ; and as they have a character for carelessness and want cl 
thrift, they are required to pay heavy rates of interest. Iho terns 
generally vary from eight to twelve per cent per annum if the 
hereditary allowance is pledged. When only personal security is 
offered, the charge rises as high as twenty-four per cent. 

Shop-keepers, including cloth-sellers, groin-sellers milk-sellers Tr*i«*. 
vegetable-sellers, grocers, oil-sellers, and sweetmeat-sellers, belong to 
two classes,—small capitalists and those who trade with borrowed 
funds. The former, as a rule, carry on their business, with a stock 
of seldom more than £50 in value, without borrowing money, borne- 
times, however* the progpetft of i* profitable spec uLlIioo tempts c \<*m 
to lay in an unusually largo store of goods or merchandize. In such 
coses money is borrowed, generally on the personal sccnn y *• 
tradesman/ The arrangement for the most part includes a atipul a- 
tion thut the amount borrowed shall be repaid within a fixed period. 

The interest charged for iho advance is moderate, seldom exceeding 
nine per cent per annum. Rankers are always rein v to n< tommy- 
date juiv trader of this class who has credit and is known to be 
honest in his dealings. The second clou of traders is to be found 
oulv in the city of burnt, where large quantities of goods, merchan¬ 
dize, and articles of food, hare to bo kept in store. _ n o i*-i ! 1,11 
of the district the style of business adopted by small dealers does 
not force them to borrow money. On passing a bond on stamped 
paper, with premise to make daily or monthly payments, the small 
trader in Surat finds little or no difficulty m obtaining from an usurer 
sums of money up to £30 or £ 10 . In suoh cases the rate of interest 
varies from twelve to eighteen per cent per annum. 11 udere of ti md 

honesty and of long standing conduct transactions with “oney- 
lendeni of position, and are not required to pay more than »«"> j* p 
cent per annum. To meet expenses meuned in celebrating ntnwg«i 

in bolding caste din oef^ and on other anch occasion^ t.h. u* * 

also sometimes to seek the help of a money-lender. As a rule, hey 
go to the same capitalist with whom they hove hud dealings m con¬ 
nection with their trade. In both classes of transactions the rates 
of interest are the same. But the creditor is more careful m lending 
money to meet domestic expenditure, and refuses to no " e ttn #t 
until the borrower lias satisfied him that he owns property equal m 
Yftloo fco the amount required* 

Artiznns may be divided into two classes : those whoso bnsmess re¬ 
quires a certain amount of capital, and those who have to borrow on J 
to meet the expense of their domestic ceremonies. JfJ 1 **™ 
class, como coppersmiths, braziers, weavers, and * 
factor era. Such men, when of good personal credit, can generally 
borrow from respectable money-lenders at rates not above A 

cent per annum. Carpenters, goldsmiths nnd bhwksmiths, beloog to 
the second class. To meet the expense of a marriage or adeatti, the 
viltie carpenter haa recourse to the village money-lender. Ho borrows 
fromJalS to £20 (Rs. 150 to Rs. 200J, and, as security, pledges hie house 

premium of from one to five per cent, interest varying from twelve 
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to twenty-four per cent per an mam, Legnl proceedings arc seldom 
taken against artisans. As men of this class have no property in laud* 
tbey receive advances of money only on the security ol movable or 
lionse properly. The condition of both classes of rum] art i as ns would 
seem to be on the whole good. About two-thirds in the AlSndvi sub¬ 
division and one-half in Bals&r are reported to be free from debt. Com¬ 
pared with the town artisan, the country mechanic has the advantage of 
not being com polled to have on hand so cons idem idea stock of goods. 
In two ways he is bettor off than the cultivator. He has no government 
ce.^s to pay, and as his caste fell own arc few, be can perh-nn family 
ceremonies at lunch Jess cost than the cultivator is compelled to inenr. 

A domestic servant or a labourer, when in need of £2 or £3 (Rs. 20 
to Its. 30) to meet the cost of a marriage or a death, goes either to his 
master or to some low class money-lender. On his servant passing a 
bund, the master will, generally without charging interest* advance up 
to £5 (Rs. 50)* recovering the amount by instalments deducted from 
his servant’ll wages. 

The agriculturists of the district are divided into two main classes ; 
the fair races, or ujtiparaj, and the dark racesj or kalian rey, 

T!ie fair races include the Ana via or Bh&fhela Brfi limans* number¬ 
ing, according to the census of 1872, £0,159 souls; Rajputs, timber¬ 
ing 5,797 souls; Kan bis, with a total nF 25*19G ; about 10,000 
Mnsalmans and G 7,49 b Kolis, a total of 134,637 souls, or 22 17 per cent 
of the whole population of the district In the eWs of cultivating 
Briihiuans there are two divisions* the ordinary Bb&t betas rind those 
called detain. The latter belong to the families who, in former times, 
were farmers of the land revenue. Fifty years ago these dtwiwr were* 
as a rule, in a state uf opulence. The bulk of the peasantry were practi¬ 
cally their tenants-at-will, 1 orthdr bondsmen. At that time the profits 
of their position enabled them to spend as much as from 1100 to £ M)0 
(Ri. l h 000 toKs, 4,000) upon marriages and other family ceremonies 
The abolition (1916-1820) of the practice of fanning lhn land revenue* 
and the establishment of the mass of cultivators as direct holders front 
government* took away from the their chief source of wealth. 

And as they ration their habits of indolence, leaving the actual work of 
cultivation for the most part to their dependents* and refuse to lower 
the scale of their social expenditore, many of them arc said to have 
mink into a position of extreme indebtedness having mortgaged their 
land and their houses to M&rwfiri money-lenders, On the other hand, 
the position of the ordinary Bhithek cultivator has improved, and* 
though they are less sailing in their habits than some of the cultivat¬ 
ing classes* m a body they may he said to he almost free from largo 
and ruinous debts. The Kanbi and Buhom cultivators nro industri¬ 
ous and thrifty. 2 Careful not to become involved In debt* they borrow 
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only snitd1suins r find are punctual in tucking re-payments. As a rule, 
they procure advance on reasonable terms either from their fellow- 
cultivatora or from the village shop-keeperi On the other hand, the 
small holdings and scanty capital of the Rajput cultivators force them, 
in times of scarcity, to Book the money-lender's help, and few of them 
are said to bo free from debt* * The Kolia, who belong to tho class 
known an tulabtltij or indigeUOtifi 3 ere, ns cultivators* intelligent and 
hard-working. 1 At the same time they are much addicted to drink, 
and it is probably from this cause that, while some of thorn arc pros¬ 
perous and independent* many have sank to tho level of the black 
r&eet+j and become tho hereditary servants, or hdliS} of the Brahman 
cultivators- 1 

At present (T87fi}, though indebtedness is common, few of the better 
class of cultivators are dependent for support on the money-lender s 
capital. In years of scarcity, cultivators of all closes may have to 
barrow in order to meet the government demand ; they may nave 
lost their cattle, and bo unable to replace them From their own sav¬ 
ings ; or a valuable crop may fall, and the owner of the land may be 
unable to repay the capital advanced oil tho security oF the out-turn or 
bia field. Special causes, such as these, at times m&y force even 
thrifty cultivators to seek tho money da odor's help. But at present, 
as in 1810, the origin of imtehtedneas among the better chi*s o£ 
peasants would seem, as a rule, to be the largo sums they consider 
themselves bound to spend on their marriages and othci family 
ceremonies.® This is said to be especially the ra*e with the Bhithelia, 
who at ill spend from £Q0 to £200 (Rs, 500 to Rs- 2,000) on each *nur- 
Hago occasion* The corresponding charges among Kanbis vary from 
£20 to £100 (Rs* 200 to Rs. 1,000)* But, in addition to their neces¬ 
sary expenses, well-ta-do Kivnbi families, especially if connected with 
the house of the headman of the village, aro anxious to entertain tho 
people of their own and of neighbouring communities. In P ftl ^ 
where they form the bulk of the population, the expermes ol | io 
Bohora cultivators fall but little short of those incurred by Blifithehis. 
Kolis, on the other hand, are said to lave companitively moderate 
ideas on the subject of marriage expenses, seldom spending* on such 
occasions, more than £10 (Rs> 100)* 

A cultivator of the better class in want of small advances, 
say of not more than HO, will, unless he already has dealings with 
a professional luoiicy-lendor, seek to obtain the amonnthereipiu i^ 
Trorn a fellow-cultivator* When, on the other hand., sums frt' rn 
to £100 (Ra. 2nd tolls. 1,000) are required, the cultivator will gener¬ 
ally have recourse to the village shop-keeper or M&rwan Jn nattier 
cage will ft man of this class, unless previously involved, be askeU 
to furnish any special security. A stamped paper ia prepared, binding 
tho debtor to repay the amount advanced either in a Jump sum 
or by instalments. If the borroiver fails to meet his engagements, 
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the money-lender demands some articles in pledge, or requires the 
debtor to mortgogo bis bouse or a portion of his land* If the 
debtor refuses to mortgage bis property, the creditor will demand 
enretica, or, foiling this, will have recourse to the head man and other 
leading villagers, * 1 or to some friend of bis debtors, to whom he 
states, his version of the case, asking them to bring the debtor 
to reason* The arbitrators, On hearing both sides of the question, 
generally suggest some arrangement for meeting the creditor^ most 
pressing demands. If the headmen of the village decline to come 
between the debtor and the creditor, or if the arrangement suggested 
by them cannot be carried out, the money-lender lias recourse to the 
civil court* His object will not, however, bo to recover his full claim, 
for now J aa in 1810, * a cultivator is too profitable a dependent 
to bo suffered to achieve his freedom. 1 2 


According to tho census returns of 1872, the aboriginal tribes, the 
dark races, or kdlipara$ f numbered 166,6115 eook, or no less than 
83 31 per cent of tho entire population of tho district. Frotn tlie 
following tabular statement it will bo seen that of tho different 
tribes or clans—of which no fewer than twenty arc to be found within 
the limits of the district of Surat—the most important are the Dubl&fl, 
numbering 71,583 ; the Dlioudids, with a strength of -fG^SG; the 
Chodhr&i, with 19,153 ; and the NGik&s, with 17,632, It also appear 
thntp while settlements of the dark races remain in all parts oE the I 
district, their number varies considerably according to the character 
of the country. Most numerous in the hilly tracts towards the east 
and south, they attain their greatest strength in Mandvi, where they 
form 70’9 8 per cent of the entire population* Towards the north-west 
the dark element becomes gradually scantier till, in tho neighbour¬ 
hood of tho city of Surat, it reaches its minimum; the fair races of 
theChortisi sub-division out-numbering its dark tribes by nine to one. 
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with the fair cultivators, all of them are distinctly inferior in 
mental and bodily power. 1 * * Desire for strong drink is a passion 
with the member of these tribes. The Chodhrds in the Mnudvi 
sub-division* though numbering leas then 20,000j and all miserably Bomowen. 
poor, have been estimated by the settlement officer to spend Dart rinses, 
on liquor a yearly mm of £3,000 (Its* 30,000).* Again, in the 
Chikhli sub-division, the Naiikiia 'will sell all they possess, even 
the rags that cover them, for a small quantity of liquor'*; and, 

* except the state demand, the Bdrsi liquor-seller gets every farthing 
the Dhondia tribe can tempo together/ 4 * * 7 

Arranged according to their social position, tbo members of these 
tribes belong to th ree classes—small land hoi dors, independent labour¬ 
ers, and hereditary servants. In spite of arrangements under 
which cultivators of the dark races hold land at specially easy rates/ 
their condition in 1850 would seem to have been wretched in the 
extreme, The landholder of this class was at that time described 
us ** a prey to the money-lender, who eats the bardearned profits of 
bis labour. The very seed ho sows is often not his own, and tbo 
rates of interest ho has to pay leave him with only a bare subsist¬ 
ence of the coarsest grain/' In 1850 the collector, Mr, Liddell, 
gave a similar account of the condition of the cultivators of the dark 
races/ In 1869, in spite of the high prices and prosperity of tho 
preceding years, tho settlement officer found that in Pardi even 
tho hotter class of the aboriginal tribes rarely tasted rice, subsist¬ 
ing almost entirely on tho coarsest and cheapest grains supplemented 
by largo draughts of liquor/ ,f Their supplies/' ho adds, "of even 
those cheap grains generally fail before June., so that they nro 
compelled to beg from the money-lender seed and food to suffice 
till next harvest, when the loan has to bo returned with fifty per 
cent more grain than the quantity received. Any thing the money¬ 
lender does not absorb goes to the liquor-aellcr." Hie six years 
that have since passed seem to have wrought but little change in 
the condition ef the cultivators of the dark tribes. They admit 
that, without tho help of the money-lender, they cannot till their 
land, and bo poor are they that for two months in the year, from tbo 
middle of April till the middle of June, many of them live on 
roots. Tho only advance those tribes have made under British 
management would seem to be* that in some parts of the district 
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they have feed raised from the position of wild, unsettled squatters 
to that of fitted and steady cultivators. 1 

These men are the village shop-keeper's most constant customers. 
With them he opens an account r giving a few farthings’ worth of 
tobacco* or lending a penny or two that they may buy liquor, Wlion 
a death happens, a murriago has to be celebrated, or an instalment 
of rent is due, and silver is nowhere to be had except at the money¬ 
lender's* a bond is drawn up on stamped paper* at rates of. interest 
varying from twenty-four to thirty per cent* and in some eaaes 
rising to ns much m seventy-five per cent per annum. But this is 
not all the borrower has to pay for the accommodation. The village 
money-lender in no less skilful than the town-usurerr in increasing lii* 
profits hy deductions and penalties, and by turning to bis own account 
varieties in the value of the currency. Before long tho debtor foils 
to pay the instnlmenta a* they fall due j )ub crop is handed over 
to the money-lender; and* though his family during the hot-weather 
mouth feed chiefly on roots and fruit, a certain amount of grain has to 
he borrowed for their support, and at the beginning of the rainy sea^ 
myn a further supply is required for seed. These grain advances are 
charged for at special rates according to the proverb—beau bdw?om* 
Mtiwthiu dtikoru; for seed double* "f° r food one and a half. Tho 
advances of grain are entered in a separate account* the grain book,, 
or ddadaf noadA. In this account the borrower Is debited, if the 
advance is for seed, with double the quantity of grain actually 
received, and with half as much ogam as the quantity received, if the 
advance is for food. If by tho end of the year the borrower has 
failed to repay tho ’whole amount advanced, double tho balance 
against him is entered in the new books. Instead of repaying the 
advance in grain, should tho borrower wish to repay it in money in 
addition to double the value of the grain advanced, he has to pay one- 
quarter more. Thus, if A borrows twenty pounds of millet in April 
(Chid tm) he is debited with forty pounds, which he may pa}" fit any tirnu 
within a year. If he pays in grain in December* only forty pound* 
are required; but if he prefers to pay in cash* he will have to give tho 
value of fifty pounds* In the eastern parts of the district, ns soon as the 
rains are over* the money-lender goes round* from hamlet tohamfat* 
claiming his share in tho crop. Beyond this he can do little to recover 
his debts. For the Bhils and Chodhnhs, the ilark people of those 
pang, are not by their habits tied down to any particular spot* and, 
if too hard pressed, will forsake their huts and set up a fresh hamlet 
beyond the reach of the money-lender* The following extract from 
a shop-keeper's account books, furnished by tho mumlstdar of 
Miiudvi, shows how the money-lender deals with his customers of 
this class, and what record he keeps of their transactions:— 


\ Trice in tho yean, before its ftaqnUrtion hy thcTtritiAh, tho oBotMuaI popu* 
IftiiaD of Itril^n Mleft thiurIftudji. They mbfcqQMitly r&kns W-k r aiul ift 1S 1 ^ uittn- 
jsl a IflSl portion of tin 1 n^ficultnnvl popnljitl^q. Bat, itguin fulling into t3-ol?t h they 

htftw suliI linSib, ftfcni in 1&!3 P except In t hn& village*, Wl almuit diup- 
Nffl Bulrir, At lliflt time they w&M u tamely w nwttlcA A death ilk a family, 
3«]ftfiiirtduD, or tHtUny circom*taiH?e afflicting £bi?ir highly fiaAitivc fruK^fl, 
wntJOyttw tham to 1 c*vej their hntise* nml pftnwrty tod in&VO to another tillage,— 
Mr. VlinuiKW report date* 93rd ih^mUir 1&33- 
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Extract from ile oteomi of Efaxwtl Folira Chodhra, qf tho viUxyo of GuntoU, 
for SamuMi year l#£0-19til {AsD. 1804-GS). 


Emifb (JamaJ, 


Foih Warf 4tb, 

Cwtnr-uil memlHp 60 lla- 
Cioriik-d butter* J5 lbs. 


Ealtticc dno. 


Trttnl.. 


t * <L 


Payment* r M&dr/ 


0 4 
0 S 


0 12 6 

o & m 


■ J ji 


Tr««ui^ IM^i. [Tigfi 
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to rtlf 

d'MdSwt% mb.UA 

coini paid tu 

WH. pipm 

Paid to h.. 
fihrdmn Surf 13. pagu 151. 
Paul to self ... .. 

Pea*, 5 11 m, * given to 
liia aiiftat ... 

Salt t« atilt .„ 

Ponh Surf 4 P ptg*3?* 

Paid twli eoppei Coin* 
AldAu .S’ldi-f l], pago 69, 
Pai.il to self j£pVom KioPt 
d>Ln h, IT h 4 (S*L b and 
fKvdisu Re 2 DA (3dJ ■- 
Md *d -W I* 
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Intereast ... >+h 
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In the rural parts of the district almost all unskilled labourers who, 
accordant to the census of 1372 numbered 09,757 goals, belong to 
the dark races, including Kolia. The increased demand for labour 
in the year 1859, when railway works were in progress, and again 
during tho yours of high prices 11863-1866), when in many cases 
TwolUto-do cuUwntors ceased to work with their own lisincJS, inj- 
proved for the time the position of this class. Hut their improvi¬ 
dence mid fondness for intoxicating drinks prevented them from 
putting by any of their savings, and the fall in warns, winch has 
again token place, lms reduced the labourers of the dark tribes almost 
to their former condition. As a borrower of this class can seldom 
give any but personal security, the ordinary shop-keeper refuses to 
deal with him; sometimes the well-to-do cultivators, for whom he 
generally works, wiU make him « small advance ; but, as a rule, 
men of this class, when in want of money, resort to tho Parm honor- 
aeiter. When once indebted to the liquor-seller, these labourers have 
hut little chaneo of sotting themselves free, and, iw a rule, sink by 
degrees into a position of entire dependence upon biro. 

The third position occupied by members of the dark tribes is that 
of sorts or hereditary servants, attached to families of the fair Claris 
of coltivators. These bondsmen are called kali, literally ploughmen. 
They are to he found throughout the district, and belong to 
different branches of the aboriginal population In Mandvi they are 
Chodhras; in Pardi, N&kds ; in Balsar, Uhouduis; aud Dubbs 
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in all parts of the district. Kolis, though reckoned one of the fair 
races, contain, among their number, families who hare sunk into 
the position of serfs. In Ckikkli many, and in Parchol most, of tha 
are said to belong to the Koli caste. 1 The total number of 
foili* in the Surat district has not been shown in the census returns. 
Roughly it may bo estimated at about 27,500 sonjs, or one-sixth part 
of the entire strength of the aboriginal population.' 

The proprietors of these serfs, called by their hereditaiy servants 
dfccnidm*, or master, are, for tbo most part, members of the fair tribes, 
llhathela Brahmans, Kan bis, aud Rajputs. Originally, it seems pro¬ 
bable that families of tho dark tribes attached themselves as bonds- 
nit n, especially in years of scarcity and famine, to the households of 
men Q { the cultivating classes only. At present, however, serfs are 
to be found in the service of some village shop-keepers. For, though 
the practice of openly buying and selling bondsmen no longer pre¬ 
vails, Murwaria are said, at times, if in want of a workman, to take 
over from a cultivator of tlio better class a hcfli or two in part 
payment of a debt. Pfirei liquor-sellers liave also in their power 
families of tho aboriginal races who have mortgaged their labour at 
the only means of obtaining an advance of money. And in years of 
scarcity, instances still occasionally occur in which members of tbo 
dark tribes agree to enter into the service of n cultivator on condition 
that be supplies their families with grain. Though practically bold¬ 
ing tho position of bondsmen, such servants arc not called Mit. The 
use of this term is confined to families who, for generations, have 
held tho position of hereditary servants. In different parts of tho 
district the relation between landowner aud serf would seem to vary 
considerably. Thus, in 1816, Captain Newport found that tho MU* 
of the Parchol (now Jaldlpor) sub-division, unlike those of other parts 
of the district, were subject to bo sold at their master’s wish. 3 And 
while in Bnluarand Chibhli, when his services were not required by 
his master, the /utlf might work us a labourer on his own account, in 
PArchol the musters were tail! to hire their hulls out ns labourers, 
keeping to themselves whatever wages might bo earned. No social 
degradation attaches to tho position of a hiti. Men of this class in¬ 
termarry with tho independent labourers of tbeir own tribe; and tho 
female feiIts are, even in high-casto families, employed as domestic 
servants—drawing water, cleaning the house, aud looking after the 
cattle. 4 

Tho bilis live sometimes in groups, forming by themselves a dis¬ 
tract hamlet, or /alin. In other places a portion of the village aito 
has been assigned to thorn. But, as a rule, two or three families may 
be found settled in the fields, squatting on some open plot on their 
master’s land. Their dwelling is a small hut, consisting of a single 
room ; the walls made of cane, plastered with mud, and the roof of 


1 Chikhli settlement report, jura. 50, anti PArchill settlement report of 1016, 

Irft, 45 . 
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thatch. Some pieces of matting to sleep on* and a few cart Iicik wn.ro 
cooking vessels, arc all the furniture these huts contain. The clothes 
worn by the An its arc of the scantiest and coarsest description* Two 
cloths,—one for the loins, culled dkotaTy and the other to wrap round 
the bead, called f4liu r — and a pair of shoes, is all the man requires j 
ami, except in a few clans, among whom the practice of wearing a 
boddice, oreftdt, prevails, one large sheet, err mSb M suffices for tho 
woman's clothing. These articles they obtain, in some parts of tho 
district, once a year from their master. But, as a rale, M/rV arc 
expected to clothe themselves from their earnings at odd times, as 
labourers. Ornaments they have none, except a few rings of brass, 
tin, or polished wood, which tho women wear in tiers, on their -legs 
and arms. 

Prom Juno to December is tho cultivator'?! hmy season* During 
these months, when he has to be early at field, the hdli and liis wife 
rise at dawn and cross over from their hilt to the master's house. 
Hero they meet with the rest of their master's halls f from two to 
twenty families, according to their master's position, * 1 All pass into 
the public room, or jpumi/, of their master's house j and, sitting in 
groups on the floor, receive their morning meal from the hands of the 
females of the family. To each one, a cake or two of millet bread., 
some pul so, wdl, and a jugful of whey ; perhaps some pickles, 
and a small supply of tobacco* Tho meal is over by about six 
o'clock, and, except one or two women who stay in the master's 
house as domestic servants, the hUis set off to the fields, Generally 
the master or one of libs son a goes with thousand (hey work together 
till eleven or twelve o'clock. About this time the females of the 
master's family come into the fields, bringing the kalis* mid-day meat. 
This meal consists of millet cakes, pulse, and whey. The master 
cats the name food as hi* ploughmen. After a short, rest—for if well 
Fed the halts would seem also to he well-worked—-and a smoko, work is 
resumed and carried on tilt sunset. They then return to the master's 
house and receive their dally allowance of grain. Four pounds of 
unbacked rice, orhftdt, for a man; two pounds for a woman) and 
for a child from a hall" to a whole pound* These rations are distri* 
bated by the females of the master's family to tho JuthV wives. Only 
what is wanted for the evening meal is taken, and the rest left in 
the master's hands, Tho balance of tho ft a? £'s allowance of grain is 
not placed by itself, and nothing ig put down in writing. But, when 
she receives her allowance, the kali** wife talks over w ith her mistress 
the fttabe of their grain account- After a hard day *s work, before leav- 
lag the master's bouse, the ploughman generally is allowed a drink of 
hquor, or Miaft*. Many masters have palm-trees on their fluids, and set 
apart the produce for the use of their servants. Whon the farm work 
is light, tho ploughman, after breakfast, finishes off what there may be 
to do In the fields, and returns to his hut, where he spends the rest of 
tho day. In the evening his wife fetches the allowance of grain. 
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At times, when there is nothing for him to do in hia master's fields,, 
the ploughman is expected to seek lor work, or to employ himself in 
catting faggots and inking them to market. When thins engagedj the 
lut U receives no food or grain from his master* bat is allowed to keep 
what wages he may earn. Should he fail to find work p the hdli will, in 
the evening* send his wife to the master's house for a supply of grain 
from the balance at his credit. It seldom happens that the Mii 
exhausts all the grain at his credit, If all is expended, tho master 
advances what additional gram the lull! requires. 

When employed by his master on other than field work* the hdh 
occasionally receives wages in cosh. If* for example* tho hdli takes 
the groin to market* he is paid wages for the time he has been absent. 
Again* he occasionally has a piece of luck, as when ho is sent to escort 
n female member of liis muster's family to the house of her husband or 
father. On leaving to return* the hdli generally receives a present 
of a rupee or two from the master of the house. On the chief 
holidays of the year, about eight days in tho twelve months, tho 
Iritli* rest, but receive their meals and allowance of rice as on ordi¬ 
nary working days. The actual expenses at u hdli f g wedding are 

E nid by the master. The expenditure* which consists chiefly of the 
quor drunk by the guests* generally amounts to from £ 1 to £2 (Rs + 10 
tofts- 20), and never exceeds £10 {Re, 100). When the serfs of 
different masters intermarry* the general practice would seem to be 
that the man con tinues to work for his master, and tho woman for hers. 
The children are divided* or* if there is only one sou* his sendees are 
shared. Sometimes the wife works for her husband's master. In 
the event of a hdli dying, the widow is free to marry again. But any 
son she may have had by the first marriage is bound to tho service 
of her first husband's master. On the occasion of a marriage in the 
master's family* the hdlU am presented with clothes. The men witli 
a sheet to throw round the body, dhoiar^ and a cloth to wrap round 
the Load* /((fCu* worth together about three chilliugs (Hs. 1-8) ; tho 
women with a long cloth p mU&, costing about two shillings* and those 
who wear it* with a boddice* choli r worth not more than niueponee 
(G as.) The four or five days of tho wedding festivities arc a busy 
time for the servants, and* though their ordinary supply of rice is not 
distributed to them, they are well treated, eating tho same food as 
the guests* and kept freely supplied with liquor. 

Treated with * kindness and consideration/ the MKi arc con¬ 
tented, 1 f They suffer neither want nor oppression* and* from their 
extreme ignorance* are happier p and perhaps better and more 
regnlarly fed* than if they hnd themselves to depend on/ 1 In their 
leisure hours* allowed to earn money for themselves* and* aided by 
their master to bear the expense of their weddings* it is not to be 
wondered at thnt p till recently, instances of desertion were extremely 



5 Captain XtiwpOTt r 4 Ftudavl Kttkix^nt report, 1 SlGL, pan, 45. 
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rare. Though tlie temptations of high wages have induced ImU* to 
abandon their masters, and the inability of the masters to enforce 
their claims of service in courts of law have perhaps of late years 
combined to make the relations of master and servant less kindly 
than they formerly were, in the opinion of local officers well acquaint¬ 
ed with their relative conditions, halts are still, as a rale, better off 
than those of their clan who aro nq m anally free labonrers4 

With the exception of the’banker, or sakuMr t and the pawnbroker* 
or jtnnAn r the several varieties of money-lender, the town-usurer, 
the village shop-keeper, the well-to-do cultivator, and tbo Parsi 
liquor-seiler, have the reputation of taking an unfair advantage of the 
ignorance and necessity of thy poorer class of borrowers. It would 
appear from the civil courts returns that, during the five years ending 
with 1874* the pressure of the civil courts upon thu indebted classes, 
though with some variations from year to year has, on the whole, 
considerably increased. During these years the total number of suits 
disposed of has risen from 0*723 in 1870 to 0,623 in 1 S74 p ao advance 
of l o ■ 72 p @r cen t. Calcn I ati ng on the basis qf one debtor to each su i t, 
this figure (0,623) shows that daring tho year 1874 the representa¬ 
tives of 4^36 per cent of the families of the district were taken into 
court by their creditors, and in only 130 cases,or 2'53 percent of tho 
entire number of suits waa the decision of the court in tho defend¬ 
ant'a favour. Of tho decrees tfauB passed, 41‘01 per cent have, on 
an average, during the period of five years* been given against tliq 
defendant in his absence. The practice of making orders in tho 
defendant's absence is, it would seem, on tho increase * the numbers 
haying risen from 2,163 in 1870 to 2*831 in 1874, an increase of 30 9 
per cent. There is also an advance in the total number of transfers 
of property from J P 345 in 1870 to 2*234 in 1874, an increase oE 66'09 
per cent. Of these, transfers of movable property have increased 
from 411 in 187b to 813 in 1874, or 97'8l per cent, and transfers of 
immovable property from 934 in 1870 to 1,421 in 1874, os* 52' 11 per 
cent. Again, with regard to the measures taken against the persons 
of debtors, creditors seem year by year, to an increasing extent, to 
he proceeding to extremes. The number of debtors arrested having* 
during the past five years, increased from 160 m 1870 to 103 in 1874, 
an advance of 21 *87 per cent. 

In 1840 Mr. Sim son reported that, in spite of their exactions, Dio 
prevailing feeling of the cultivating classes towards the village money- 
I'uiderh was kindly. They considered him ft friend, without whose 
help gaiety Dn th 0 family festivities would he impossibly 

and life jiot worth having. 3 From the answers lately received, it ap¬ 
pears to be the opinion of the local officers that at present but 1st tin 
of this friendly feeling remains, The nearest approach to such ft fool- 
big on the part of the borrowing classes is reported to be ft somewhat 
sullen admission that the money-lender is necessary. Still the rein- 

tions between tho lender and tho borrower would seem to ho leas un- 
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satisfactory iban is the case in aomo other districts of Guiartt* * The 
steps tftkon by creditors to recover their debts are said seldom to giro 
rise to acts of violence in the district of Surat, Within the last two 
of three yearn one instance occurred, in the EaJsir sub -division, in 
which a M&rwari money-lender was killed by hie debtors: but this is 
said to be an exceptional case. 1 The dark tribes o£ the Surat district 
seldom have recourse to acts of violence, preferring, ns has been 
noticed above, when they consider themselves badly used, to remove 
out of the money-lender^ reach* The cause of the difference tit this 
respect between the Snrat and Ksdra districts would seem, however, 
to lie in the more patient character of the borrower, rather than in tlia 
greater moderation of the lender* In Surat, the nominal rates of in¬ 
terest are os high as in Knira, utid the additional exactions but little 
less extreme* In one respect, indeed, the Surat rural money-leuder, 
the Marwari shop keeper, would seem to hold a stronger position than 
the Kairn Shrnvrik. Ho has less to fear from the efforts of rival capi- 
tflliats. On the other hand, their very poverty acts to some extent us 
a safeguard to the dark races of Sumt. Knowing their unsettled 
habits, and that they are always ready to seek a refuge in the tracts 
of forest and hill on the eastern borders of the district, the money¬ 
lender is careful to refrain from exactions which might drive his 
clients beyond his reach* 

In 1797 a committee appointed to inquire into the skit* of trade 
in Sorat, reported that exorbitant rates of interest were charged, cul¬ 
tivators in some cases paying monthly rates of from two to two and 
three-quarters per cent. 1 

In 1827, when a cultivator bad to apply for a loan, the usual terms 
were at the rate of twelve and a half per cent (2 annas in the rupee) 
for &ix mouthSp If the debt was nol paid at the end of six months, 
interest was added nominally at the rate of twelve, but really at the 
rate of twenty-four per cent. At the end of the year* if tho debt 
was not paid, the principal and interest were joined to make one sum, 
on which interest ran at the rate of twenty-five per cent a year. 4 
In 1840 the highest legal rate of interest was twelve per cent, and 
nine per cent was the rate commonly awarded by the courts* Those 
rates were, however, much below the actual usury daily practised in 
advancing small sums of money. 4 

At the present time, 1&7G, according to the returns received, in 
small transactions, when an article is given In pawn, artisans and 
well-to-do cultivators pay interest at rates varying from nine to 
eighteen per cent per annum, the charge in the case of tho poorer 
cultivator rising to twenty-four per cent. In such transactions, i£ 


1 Manila?itir, and Ihc iiib’jud^ ISqL4r. 

* Burnt Fapera, 5*0. 

1 Mr, Fyna'ft report.— Lector of the collector of Surat Iq Government p 2&Ul March 
182S. 

* Mr, Sintlon'i loUer Ha. 32* of JS40- 

^ fpHawini (Utenuat* of the bialfirifrl &f name detfls ware <xilWt*d in IS7£ bv Eoo 
^Aticb KBdarUl -Nnlhubhit, miudald dr &f Bnh-Ar- TI*pj fcre gL?en u i fu^Uiylc oi it 
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personal security only b received, the corresponding mfcce are said to 
vnsy from niuo to twenty-four per cent per annum for the richer, 
rising ns high na seventy-five per cent for the poorer class oE 
borrowers. In largo transactions, if movable property is mortgagedj 
in the case of artisans and wdl-todo cultivators who can offer in 
pledge, houses^ jewels, or other articles of lasting value, the rates are 
said to vni-y from nine to eighteen per cent per annum. When cattle 
or other movable property is pledged by the poorer cultivators, in¬ 
terest is charged at from twelve to twenty-four per cent per annum. 
When land or an hereditary allowance is mortgaged* tho rates are 
reported to vary from eight to twelve per cent per annum. Except 
iu tho easo of members of the wilder tribes, from whom interest 
exacted on personal security is said to rise as high as seventy-five per 
cent per annum, there would seem tp be but little variety in tho 
anionnt of interest charged in different parts of the district. These 
rates form but a small part of what the borrower is actually forced 
to pay. From the amount entered as principal in the bond, before 
the borrower receives it, certain deductions or are 


BCGnu doubtful bow fit Rich statflmflnEi tftji bn trusted u wb.c3o„ at tho mueiu 
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riihiTubjrt of Surat and Ehoir muney-ltDdttA :— 


Til lb riling, UnditebliiwlrfilLn* tfi# land is rich, ihs moncsy-lsndofl tro rich ; but 
Iho^ULto &f tho eulti raters m bad,. On* Walabb Gwti, a tor B by ftwro a Kanbi a 

pve m# this a^nitit of ],ih hdisbeodnMs ♦ "In Um jcm l&3B h L and Chbtha (Wdi 
bjrrownT fSO |Rfl. 2(M) from ftichlia HaLnts p Ilia headman of tbo Tillage, and a Kanh[ 
r/ Two yearn after iltis, Ln LStW, I gale bSO lbs, tsF sugar at Os. pw nmw, or dij 

lls^, or m all worth £S> IBs, In Lf^iS I m cash. fn Ifckft I paid £5 mons 

i 11 ““h- In 1 S7D I g^vojml limber v^.i-th I[ 18k nnd £5 in cash, Sin IBT1 I uajd 
Jji Lsr2 thgaflwum *»* haknevd. whm A'33 IOj, ware de<l*r*d duo by me 
JsidiU Mo tan i-.lrl motimt if-1 paid A20 dnwp, ll.,> balanre of i: 13 would bes remitted, 

i ..-ani ig i his, I «.dd my fanipv jj; writ and offered KicLba Mahan £20; but this ha refuted 
V- ll r i uuvls use of Ibis mm of £20 U> meet tins claim of another creditor 

rtichba Mflbrn ronLiliUcd to pri-» for payment of bis debt, There a Held *f 
ujiTir, with a erqp of iHgar-cano wrath £20 r This I gam up U> the pate] for £ll I2» 
“ d for tbo remaining £21 IS*. I mrafgagid <o him thm tlOma of tbo o™™Mw 
Talikp of dTj-O. A* tho crop of (mpar-muiLi was sold., I could not pnv the government 
^ ^ m&nT |Bn “lit “ p W, ^ma balance of Ji o re mained against uie. Of lliia mm I paid 
iJ j -&- ITh? pul«l s howpvt-r, *jid Uiat £3 lOr. wbk at ill di^ cju asokhI ..f Llie 
government awuwmeat, and Oh this idnttut atiacbcd n bullock of mim WOrtb £WL 
A 1 !7iY rJ V 11 ' P* KW I* a hondp and to mortgage hi his twmr one aero 

r^iai imir of gmrmuent Uud^ I then weal a«aj into the OAolwArs territory," 


Auotlir?r culti rat or nf tho ^nmr TtSlago. F nnig Cat an, a Krtjj by suto, Mid : 

_ Ih ttwrutT TBttr* n^ j, rtood Mrurl'T tor lit. Aft><r fotir Jean I annj- worth 

>-] lu'S, Then i>tL3l rnmaioed a tedanre * 1 u^ainM mo of from 1 lin_ to 1-t.f, Aflrr 
rou r* , vaa ^ moots I gate twej bulloelii L>r ihe riduo of £3 ISn- Then was fll.lJ & balanra 
[iL-iniii' hj,. H.if £l U>.-. After four vi*ank mores 1 iiaid £3 l^it. Throe Tear* ium njy 
creditor got» bond From tnj«U and Chhlbn Ooaii for £3 IB*. At tho flame tteio he 
Obtained r™m myself ftlwits n second bnEid f^r £2 10s. On aeoouiit of mtenat r^n this 
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* ,r,/ CLM ;--Tha n r jii>-!.M-rit ot BAiifci ciihihi, a t!»bGrm.ih of Wijjroj : "About fift^n 
■™“ *e° 1 Borrowed £1 1*. from T.jrdwxl Dbiidur, Mwwiri of Bilftnon I ™jd 
f ,Vn Q,E,c?tl . unL of *h'ht for six jMn, when I passed a bmnd for £5. I 

f R '. f' ,ln HDjllIbg f«r jrai-ft moro. The IfntwAri thesn fUrd a mif for 

^P 1 ” 16 IJ ^- 1 him a bnUocI worth £3 10k and a curt worth £2 10*, To 

remainder Of bis claim h* had a Crop of n ugur-culle attached, Ai thy CTOU was tltoU 
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ifiad^p, varying from two to five per cent. Bepules tliiSj if iho ®Mh^* 
lions for payment are not carried out, penalties are imposed, and 
Epee ini allowances for the intercalary mouth audio cover variations m 
currency havo to be paid. Six per cent per annum h said to be gener¬ 
ally considered a fair return for money invested in buying bud. 

In 1800, at the time of the introduction of British n*n in set ration, 
two coins, Broach and Surat rupees, were in circulation ^ From a 
custom, at that time prevalent, of cutting into coins to tost their 
gtDDinonesa, pieces of both these currencies were known by the name 
of the bored, or drilled rupees.* In 1S67 snme inhabitants of Burnt 
presented a petition, dated 0th August 18iS7, to the collector com- 
ptaimug of the state of the currency. From this memorial it appears 
I hat, at that hmc, in addition to tho company 1 a coin, known ns the 
bread* pultijn rupee, there were in circulation no fewer than eight in¬ 
ferior varieties.® To lessen the evil, instructions wore issued 4 that 
the different coins eomplriincd of should be received at tho govern¬ 
ment treasuries at a rate not exceeding one-half per cent over their 
current market value. Subsequently® the acceptance of coins accord¬ 
ing to the system of exchange bywdghtnont was authorized, and when 
the operations were brought to a close, debased pieces of an aggregate 
value of £131,541 I U, (Us, 12,15,447) were found to have been with- 
drawn from circulation-* At present (1S75J, in tho Villages near tho 
city of Surat, tho government rupee is tho coin In common use. In the 
Buls&r sulrdivision there are iu circulation, besides the standard coin, 
the Broach and to a small extent the Surat rupee, tho former from two 
to three, and the hitter from one to two per coat less in value than 
tho standard coin. In the Mindvi sub-oi vision tho Breach rupee is 
in almost universal use* Bankers and merchants who carry on regu¬ 
lar business transactions moke deductions on account of exchange. 
But town-usurers and village money-lenders are said to turn tho 
difference of rates to their own profit, advancing Breach or Surnt 
rupees and requiring payments to be made m tho standard currency- 


1 Mr. Morrison, nolloctor of ^amt, letter to tlovcnUnvn I, ihvtod 13th NflyfltnhijrISI 
? Ttift t+ niirv m ii*y wm trfitJtAr fruni n punch, Atidl 4v&Uti fruM si tlrill 11*™ 

by cavrpantori atnl gobblcm 

* iS'fu/cji f ihtnrituj th i< naim& nsicl values r*f the Rttpttim circukititsn tA Stfjnfif in LS67- 
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Transfers of loud commonly take place m one of three wjjjb: (n) 
land is roUnquiahcd by cultivators or sold by government on account 
of the failure on the part of tbe bolder to pay his rent j {h) land ia 
sold under the orders of the civil courts ; and (c) land is transferred 
by voluntary suila or by mortgage. Information na to the extent to 
which laud is relinquished by cultivators or sold by government is 
not available ; while, under the head of civil court sales, transfers of 
immovable property other than land are included. Information os 
to tho extent to which laud is changing hands is, therefore, limited 
to the records of voluntary transfers to be found in the books of the 
registration department. From tho abstract of the details compiled 
bv tho registration department, it would seem that, as regards tho 
sale of land, the area of state land transferred rose from 731 acres in 
T66G to 2,698 acres in 1871, an increase of 296-U per cent; while, 
nt the same time, the area of alienated land transferred rose from 
7<>0 acres to J ,102 acres, or an inci-ease of 45 per cent. That is, tho 
total area transferred by sale rose from 1,491 acres in ISfiG to 4,000 
acres in 1874, an increase of IOS'27 per cent, Tho average price 
per aero of state land in 1806 was £8 19*. (Hs. 89-3}, and in 18/ 1 
was L2 4*. Id. (Rs. 22-0-8} „ u fall of 75 37 per cent. The correspond- 
inn iiffurOH for alienated land ware {Es. -J61-2-0^ in 1BG6, 

and £5 1*. M. (Es, 50^0-4) m 1874, * fall ol 851)9 per cent* That 
is K till.! averairo price par acre of the total land sold fell from £2- 

]r>f, lid (Es*227-16-4) in X86G to C2 IDj. 9i. (Es, £9-14) in 1874, 

a decrease of per cant. As the registration returns fid] to show 

tho Rsse^mfint on the lauds transferred, m accurate conclusion cun 
bo drawn na to tho extent to which the value of land lias declined 
Hits competition for Mad for a time increased its value, and it is said 

that in tho years 186G and I8G7, 
in acme cases cultivators, 
tempted by the largo sums 
offered them, parted with por¬ 
tions? of their holdings* One 
acre of land, is said* in EW tno 
cases, to have fetched from £10 
to £50 (Rs* 400 to Es. 500). 
The subsequent fall in tho prices 
of agriculture produce, averaging ns shown in the margin for the staple 
grains a decline of 53 per centj has again reduced tho value of land■ 

Bin!cmad of tho of hunt m tfm Surat Dwfciei between do years 

18SG md 1874. 
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From the following statement it would appear that the number 
oF mortgages of land haa Men from 1 jSl7 in 1869-70 to 1*118 in 
1873-74 :— 


Statement showing the number and vjfue of the mortgage* of hind registered 
during the fvUoieing years z — 
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When hind is bm&fida mortgaged, the common practice is for tho 
mortgagee to pay the government assessment on tho land and to sab¬ 
let it to some third party for cultivation* Tho mortgagee sometimes 
cultivates the land himself, and in a few cases, on his pacing a deed 
to pay rental* the land is left in the hands of the original holder. In 
some case?? tho government assessment is paid by the tenant. 

In 1802, carpenters and bricklayers were paid GtZ, (4 as.), and 
unskilled labourers 8d> (2 as.) a day* 1 In 1819 these rates were still 
in force. 1 In 1825 the daily wages of a carpenter had risen to JM. 
(0 as*), and that of an unskilled labourer to 4jd* (3 as*) In 1837 
there was a further rise of skilled labour to 1*. (8 as.), ami of 
unskilled labour to 6d. (4 as.) a day. Before many years were over 
wages again fell till, in 1841, they sank to tho same level as they 
stood at in 1825, In 1857 the construction of the railway caused 
n. demand for labour, and wages again rose. In 1859 a carpenter 
received 1*+ (8 ns.), and a labourer Gd. (4 as.) a day. In 18G4 a further 
important increase took place* and from that year to 18GD the rates 
of daily wage remained steady nt 1*. 6rf« {12 as,) for a carpenter, and 
from 10to 1*. (7 to 8 as.) fora labourer. Since 18?0 wages have 
again fallen, and at present (1870) the daily wage of a carpenter is I** 
(3 as,}, and that of an unskilled labourer 6d. (4 as.) The following aro 
the rates of wages at present (1876) paid to the different classes of 
workmen ia the steam factories at Surat: Bricklayers earn from 
I*. 0d. to 2s. (14 as* to Bo. 1) a day ; fitters and blacksmiths from 16*. 
to £5 (R&.S to 5ft) a month; firemen from tl it* to £1 16*. [Its, 12 to 18} 
a month; unskilled labourers from fid, to 7 £d (4to5 as*) a day. Women 
employed in the card-room as drawers, slubbers, and rovers*, earn from 
12*. to 18*. (Ks* 6 to ft) a month. With the exception of three Mueal- 
mfins, all the women employed in tho mills are Dliors. Boys, from 
ten to fifteen years of age, at work in the throe tie department* earn 
from 6*. to 10*. (Rs, 3 to 5) a mouth f men and boys employed in the 
mule department, from 8*. to £1 1 0*. (Rs. 4 to IB) a month. * An ordi¬ 
nary day's work in the factory lasts for ten and a half hours. Except 


hint * CqIImIot'i letter to Government dated Slat January ISIS. The dctaiii of 
aiul priett gii-^n in tho text hflve ubtAiucd from district ofErUbra and frooi 

gOTtriimimt tworda it* Surat a lid in Bombay. 
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Pirms, who have their food brought to tho factory, tlie work-peoplo 
bring their dinner with thorn. Three-quarters of an hour, from a 
quarter past one to two o'clock, are allowed for the mid-day meal, 
Sundays arid all Hindu holidays* are allowed as day a of rest. Coni is 
chiefly used m fuel in the J Afar Ali Factory, Ginmug factories use 
wood. 

Agricultural labourer3 earn about one-quarter less than town 
labourers. Soule account of the earning* of dependent field labour¬ 
ers! ig given above, p, 1$9 + Among independent, field labourers, 
adult men receive (Ifl76) (6 women 3 j*f. (2J as.), and 

children 2d. (IJ as.) a day. In ordinary reasons people of this class 
find employment throughout the year. When not weeding, attend¬ 
ing to irrigation watching crops, or harvesting, the men out wood, 
collect sticks, dear out reservoirs and limestone pits, or labour on 

S ublic works. Their wives attend to milch cow 3 , or collect cow- 
ung for fuel cakes. Among the members of a labouring family, it 
seldom happens that their joint earning* fall abort of 12<r, (Bs. 6) a 
month, a mm sufficient to keep them fairly well off. Thq condition 
of field labourers (1876) is much the same as it has been for somo 
years past Though labour is plentiful, the rise in the price of food- 
gTftins has been accompanied by at least an equal increase in tho 
rate of wages. An adult field labourer receive* now (1876) 4|d r (3 
ns.), and in some cases 6r? r (4 as.) a day, instead of about 3d* {2 as.), 
the ordinary rate of rural wages before the rise of prices in 1862. In 
the cotton season, picking is paid by contract at the rate of (2 pies) 
for five pounds. A* an export labourer can in one day pick ns much 
as forty pounds of cotton, a man, his wife, and one child can, when so 
employed, earn in one day us much ils 1*. (3 a*.) The better class 
of independent field labourers are not without credit with the village 
banker. On the personal security of two labourers of this class, the 
borrower and a friend, the village money-lender will, at rates vary ing 
from eighteen to twenty-four per cent a year, advance sums of from 
£'3 to £4 (Us, 30 to 40J + In the suburbs and city of Surat the wages are 
generally paid entirely in cash ; in the country, both in cash and in 
grain, but more often in cash. As a role, wages aro paid daily. Bufe 
iu Surat and other towns, when large buildings are under constroo 
tion, skilled labourers aro paid by the week, or by the fortnight, 

Returns showing the prices of the staple prod nets of the? district 
are available from 1824 to 1876, The following statement may be 
roughly divided into five periods. The first from 1824 to 1842, a 
time of high prices; the second from 1843 to 1854, years of falling 
prices; the third from 1855 to i860, a time of reaction; the fourth 
from 1861 to lSG6 r a time of high prices, due chiefly to tho American 
war; and the fifth from 1867 to 1876, a period of reaction: — 
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Pearls nud precious atones nro generally valued by their purity 
ami weight. Gold is weighed on the ecale ehown in the margin. The 

tab, ia general rise, weigh a one and a half 
tea/ more than a government rupee. The 
weight rali f is the seed of tho Abma 
precatorins, mid the other weights arc 
made of broken pieces of china-ware,, lead, brass, or bell-metal j in 
Fhape they are either square, shc-corncred, eight-cornered, or round. 
In weighing silver, the British rnpoe is generally n&ed. In the ease of 
metals, such ns brass, copper* sine, lend, iron, and in weighing grain 
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of all sortSj the table shown in the Chapter YU. 
margin is current, The adhol is not 
represented by a distinct weight. Ilicse Capital. 
weighU are mad oof iron. In shape they Wdghtuuid ins¬ 
ane either square, six-cornered* eight- * ura - 

cornered;, or round. Some are long, like 
British bunclred-weights. The scr h 

equal to 37 Surat rupees, or 374 rupees 
of British currency. In the case of cotton, ono is equal to 42 
sers 9 and in that of s pices j sugar, tobacco* and certain other articles* 
the matt varies from 40 to 40 eers. 

Grass* hay* fuel* and eow-dung cakes are sold by head and cart- Gram and straw, 
loads ; firewood is also sold by weight of 100 maw. Millet, jwx&r 
stalks* or karab, and dry grass* are sold in quantities of 1*000 
bundles. 

Gotten seed, or Jwpdsia, is sold by weight Cotton* in its raw state* Cutt&n. 
or A'rcpoa* is measured by the hhdr of 24 mans f nod cleaned cotton by 
the bhthitlt of 20 mans/ The proportion of clean cotton to raw cotton 
is one-third of wool to two-thirds of seed* that or 2 h 400 

pounds ol nncleancd cotton wid yield one khdndi, or SO0 pounds of 
cleaned cotton. 

Milk is sold either by measures of capacity or by weight. The liqaidi. 
measures of capacity used are a ladle* or jKlfo, and a set of small 
metal bowls* or lotas, serving ns a quarter* a half* a one, and a two 
ter measure respectively. Castor-oil or divd 9 nsed for burning* 
and sweet-oil or tel, used for cooking, are, for quantities of less 
than five $&r$ t sold by weight, Jn other cases* they are measured by a 
set of copper pots capable of holding five #tT#* ten sers 9 twenty sen*, 
and one mart* called fdnch scrio, das terio, adhmania, aud mania, 
respectively. 

Cloth is sold by the yard p or by the gaj, according to the wish of Cloik, 
tl io purchaser. In the majority of ca^es, broad cloth and woollens am 
sold by the yard ; and cotton* silk cloth, aud tape, by the gaj. A Surat 
$aj, more commonly called the tailor's* or darji*s gaj, h divided into 
twenty-four parts* or tasm, together equal to twenty-eight inches* 
about thirty-one ta&us, being equivalent to one English yard. Gold 
and silver laee is sold by weight, as gold and silver* Shawls, 
clothes worn by men and women, such as dhotis t dupaids* and atfrn* 
nod hats* caps* handkerchiefs* gloves* seeks, and stockings* arc sold 
by the dozen, the pair* or* except gloves, socks* and stockings* singly. 

Bamboo matting, or fthapedo, is measured by the surface* and sold 
by the cubit, or hdth. 

As regards payment for masonry work, people* as a rule;, them- Ma^nry-worki 
selves purchase the bricks, cement, and other articles required* and 
for the work of building engage artisans and labourers. A few 
employ con true tom, who are paid by the hundred cubic feot* 


2J Satwc 3 l AdhaL 

2 Adfcdi - 1 NnvUnk. 

2 Niivttak* - 1 PjU«, 
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Timber is measured by a gaj, 274 inches in length. In such Timber And earth- 
earth-work as digging reservoirs and ponds* the nnit of measure- wartF 
moot is called chafed*. The cubic contents of this measure* ten feot 
long* ton feet bread* and one foot deep* are one hundred cubic feet, 
ft /C- 5^—■27 
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Forhandfir stones are bought by the? hundred. The price varying 
according to the siae of the atone?, Rough-hewn atones and pebbles, 
called kh nh\ used n,s metal for toads, arc spread and piled on tho 
ground, m& measurements taken of the length, breadth, and height 
of the heaps. The unit of measurement h one cubic foot. 

A b\*jha of 25 a fiOO square feet was formerly the unit of land mea¬ 
sure* The hujka was stib-dtvided into twenty and the tctf&sra 

into twenty vixiv&si. Since tho introduction of the revenue survey, 
an acre of '43,5ftf) square feet has been substituted for the bighci. The 
aero ih snb-di ruled into forty <junihd9 t and the tjunfha hi to sixteen 
dnmU. The present acre is, therefore, equal to about one high a and 
two thirds, or, more strictly, to oncti yha and fourteen-twentieths of 
a bujha. 

Fruits,such as plantains,cocoanntg, oranges* pomegranates, pomelo, 
limes, figs, and sugarcane, are generally sold by quantity, Almonds, 
cardamoms, cinnamon, cloves, betel-nut?, and other spices and drugs, 
except betel-leaves, are sold by weight* Groceries and other article? 
of every-day use, such ns sugar, sweetmeats, butter, vegetables, meat, 
and fish, are sold by weight. 

In the year 1843 an attempt was made by government to intro¬ 
duce tho Bengal system of weight n and measures into Surat, but h in 
consequ coco of theoppesit ion of the peo ple p it was abandoned. Deal era 
have their weights and measures stamped at the collector's office for 
the satisfaction of the police, who are empowered by law (Act X. of 
1872) to inspect them. In Surat a fee, varying from three half pence 
to threepence [annas one to two) is levied for stamping weights and 
measures* 


mmam nee rtfplMd by Bio BuLidtu Jwdhwidia 
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In 1800, on the occasion of the assumption of tho entire govern- 
meat of the city of Surat, the wteblishnwni of chief and conned 
Wfta abolished. Instead of ‘chief the head officer was styled 
lieutenant-governor. As lieutenant-governor lie was to exercise 
all duties of a political or other nature not directly belonging to the 
administration of justice or the collection of the revenue. He waste 
continue, as before, president of the eomriiercml boon! and I'^sident 
of the quarterly criminal court, and the officer wmmamW tho 
troops wL placed under his orders. The other leading officials np- 
pointed were a judge and magistrate with civil, l poW 

powers in and over the city and port of Murat, the town!ef Bander and 
their dependencies, and a collector to let by auction all tins ceases, to 
take charge of the general treasury, and to supervise the customs. At 
the same time, tafuido these officers in the exercise of then- duties 
n code of nine regulations was drawn up. Of these, the finj provided 
JoTtbo trial of civil suite j the second ia.d down the procedure to 
bo followed in the trial of civil suds ; the third regulated the uppio- 
££» «nd trial of persons charged with C nmo and 
tbo fourth proscribed tbc duties of tbo subordinate officers of the 
civil and criinitial courts; the fifth framed rules for the regulafaon 
of the Hindu uml MuraJnmn law officers of the oivU and criminal 
courts ; the sixth provided for the reference to arbitre ion of suite 
formoney or perebnal properly, the amount or value of which did 
not exceed £20 (Ra, 200) j the seventh determined tho extent to 
3TC right of appeal'should ho sanctioned; the eighth pro¬ 
scribed rales for the provision of the company's investment in burnt, 
and tho ninth regulation was for tho collection of customs. 

The possessions, for whoso management those arran««Mntsi were 
^mhS^uAfthollritthtn 1800 ^JjJSioS’ 

subordinate to the Moghul governor of burnt, in isu A 
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29tli)tbesepo3sq.'35ioTi!3 were bcrt^ged by tbe tranaFor From Govindniv 
Gr&uktv-ar of the lands in the neighbourhotnJ of the city of Surat, which 
now Form the Choraai siib'-diraon. GnvindriVj at the aame time, 
agreed to cede the (MakwAris gb&re in the city revennog of Sara!* 1 
Two years hi ter (1902, June 7th) * s A'nundrAv Gaekwar, as n spuntu- 
neons mark of his gratitude for the usshinnco given by the British 
in eEIettiially minesng kia rival Mulliurmv and taking the fort of 
Krin, granted them in full sovereignty for ever the siub-dividon of 
Chikhli, situated m the district of the Sorat Athuviai. 1,1 In the 
following year, under the provisions of the treaty of Bassem [1902, 
December SOth), the Peshwa RaghuuAthrdv, for the regular payment 
of the subsidiary force furnished by the Honoumblo Dost India 
Company, agreed to cede tbe portions of the district of the Surat 
Athavisi, nt present represented by the Hub-divtsioiiH of 01 pad, 
IMsiir, and Jaldlpor, parts of Pardi and Jidrduli, and three vittftgog, 
Katargam, KWibhAria, and Fulpara, in Choru*i 3 Resides this 
cession of land* the tribute of the small state o! Mandvi (culled 
NundAri in tho treaty), estimated at IG^OO (E&. 05,000) a year, was 
made over to the Rrittshj and it was provided that the Pcskwa 
should relinquish all rights, claims, and privileges aflbeting the city 
of Surat and the subdivisions of Choiusi and Ghikhli. It wtw 
aiibst^uently (1803^ December IGfch) arranged, in deference to the 
wish of the Peuhwu, who waa anxioiLs that 01 pad should re mas u 
in the possession of Naiumh Kbauderiv, the chief of VindiUr, that 
in its stead hinds should be coded in EumJelkluiiid, 4 At llie saiho 
tiino it was stipulated that as OlpAd by its nearness to Surat was 
particularly valuable to the British, it should be managed so as to 
sjiit the convenience of the city, and that as tbe sovereignty of ibo 
river Tapti belonged to the British, the Olplid authorities should 
have no right or concern in the wreck of any vessel east away on 
any part of tbe Olpad territory connected with tho river Tapti, 
J’he next increase of territory was m 1816 (June 5th), when tho 
binds of Karod^now part of the sub-division of Bardoll, were made 
0 j^ In the following year (1817) three further 

addinous were made to the Surat district.' Of these, the first wus 
Hagwura, now part of the lYirdi suli-division, the revenue of which 
under tho tonus of the treaty of Poona (1817, Juno 13th), was, along 


fky «™w* t lettjr* datod 29th December 1801, to the col. 
fctor *>f jfllflt, Thti Galon tumIo in fflnmdentioD o*t iho ritYrtueli-uii tu., 1 * -li* 
md uivoo by tbs Earn rmli. Comi*n* in 1«3 IlfLIhTmT 
GovmdrtT’t wir es—« A'wwuliiv.—AitohUan* Tmtw, VT^iay j) ’ tun,,nn «d 1>JT 
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with the revenue of ether districts in Gnjartit, ceded hv the Pcsh^a ChaptarVIH. 
instead of the contingent of troops he had formerly, under the terms Administration of 
of the treaty of Busaein, agreed to provide.! A few months after the Land 

(1817 November 28th), under (be terms of the supplemental treaty 1 S 00 - 1 & 7 S. 

with the Gdetwtfr, On relinquishing nil claims on the revenues of 

. * * r . r ■ # , ■ .£ il. u -1 thrt Rntifin ii^Uireg. 1110 

l th® town 

now nii ,^, i _, | w _ _ ___ _the sub- 

diS of Olpid^This territory, though under the terms of tho 
original treaty of I'ooimO 817, June 13th), specially excepted in favour 
of its holder the Vhmhurksr, was, in November of the same year, on 
account of his ' conspicuous and persevering hostility, taken posses¬ 
ion of bv a detachment of the Bombay army . 1 I inallv, in 1 hJ.i (Bu- 
comber 13th), on tho death wilbout heirs of the chief of Jlfindvi, hist 
territories, which since 1803 bad bean tributary to the British, were 
after a prolonged inquiry (1339-1843) treated »s an escheat and an- 
neved.* These estates included the present 8 ub-divt*ion of Mindvi 
in the north-east, and the fort of P&rdi, with five villages in the south- 
wtiat of tho district now forming pnrt of tho Piknli sub-division. 

Besides the increase of area consequent on these acquisitions tho 
territorial charge of the collector of fcumt has, from time to time, 
been altered. In addition to tho tom tones mentioned above, ho 
collector of Surat had under his charge from 180.. to lbOo tho 
lands of Ankleswur and llnusot, also ceded under the terms of the 
treaty of Basscin, now part of the district of Broach. In 1839 tho 
charge of the collector of Surat, who was styled principal ^lector, 
was extended over Broach, and that district was reduced to the 
position of a sub-eolkctorata.* In 1843 tho limits of the collector a 
charge were reduced to the old dist rict of Surat, and Broach was again 
made a distinct charge.* Ibis arrangement continued toll, w 18hd 
Broach was a second time placed under the Surat collector. Intbe 
general revision carried out in I860, Broach was for a third timo 
raised to form an independent district, and this arrangement bus 
since 1809 remained in force. 9 

Tim history of tho British administration of the lands of Surat 
contain!! two chief divisions,- the first, rotn ^ , ,i 

land revenue was collected through a class of middlemen; and the 
second, since 1817, during which the settlement oUbclaud revenue 
lias been direct with the cultivators. 

The territories that came under British management m WS were * t«-o 

found to bo suffering from two evils: public order was dial r y 1904 , 


i fkucUfty OevamaentOrdor hied l”th Kwcntber tali- 
1 AilrttBon’if TwilwSi ri,, SJ 3 W*t 

» Hamilton's Description of Himto.tin, 711. . — v t 

* Tlit- MiUnlvi tritwta ha>\ nwer «urtedi AftnllllMI S TrtilK , 

» (k.vcnimcnt Oldild 15th February lb30. 

* Government Notifetfcim of 25th October 1S43. 

1 (ii>,eminent Notification of 27th IWI. 

* Government Ivcolutktf Jio. WJ HKh July l$h9. 
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tlie excesses of armed bonds, and the great body of tho cultivators 
were impoverished by the exaction d of tho middlemen, or rovrinio 
contractors. The armed bunds were in the employment of the class 
of men who, under the name of yarmtui*, claimed, ns the representa- 
tives of tho original Hindu laud-owners of the district, a share in its 
land revenue. These fjartsiA* were not settled within the limits of 
the hurat territories then hold by tho British. Some of them lived 
northwards in Raj pip] a, and others beyond the mi- tern frontier. 
IJnrmg the early years of British rule, it was usual f,, r men of this 
class to send an agent, or stht, ai the head of a body of armed fol¬ 
lowers, to collect their share of tho revenue. 1 The tjnr&sii'* agent 
generally^ arranged for the payment of his master’* claims with tho 
tanner of the revenue, or desai. In some instances, oard»>d* and 
are suid to have com hi nod to iimrenso the gtir&itid's chared 
dividing between them the additional receipt*. ‘ These demand* 
often led to n breach of the peace. Villagers refused to pay, nnd, in 
retaliation, u staefc of hay or straw wns burnt, or ono of the villagers 

th^Hiild^r 3 ' ^ th,H 4 . Iodj the ’ itIioIu viIIfl ^ Q was plundered, and 
of affiSmS Wf,re , c ™ d mto captivity. To put a stop to this state 
of-dlmrs the^r**,.,* agents were, m 1813 , allowed to bring with 

with tl 1 m " r, Jt : r 0f foBower * *nd, to prevent all intrigues 

ofth^jSl Wj -S' 3 V <lrt ** t6e agents were hmuahed by tho colkctor 
v l£t ir t h , rir r|ikn ° nlle ^ount duo from each 

Kr ii.T.*’ 0f .S 0,k S'i TI S thm clriiim wS S”1 
0 '?**=• »-"»»»• >l»o “ the 

Jrt „ J * ump smu J pikid it over to tho ffarusiit f s n^erifc 
7 , Sfc0m l«l»^wilh the gartoitis, a* it saved tLm tho 
tK ate had 0 ? an lfTOt ?* Before the dose of 
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lonecd to the class of cultivating or Anfivla BfAhmana- TTolitc the 
dJd*<£ northern Gnjarit, the Surat demit were more limn mere 
government servants appointed to superintend the Collection of the 
land revenue. They were contractors, or fannere of the revenue 
for large districts, and bo firmly established were they in this posi¬ 
tion that, in many ca.es, a large group of villages was distributed 
among the members of one family, each of whom styled himself . 

As manager of a village, or of a group of villages, tbo davt wua 
also called fdlubttr, in this position he exercised the function 11 <* 
a patil or village headman, ‘ collecting their rent from the different 
cultivators, Hceing that the land actually in the possession ot each 
cultivator agreed with what he ought to hold and bore the crops 
stipulated in hU engagement, helping the village clerk to make onL 
the cultivators' agreements, encouraging &wb cultivators to resort to 
the village, bringing its waste lands under tillage, and acting as an 
officer o£ police. 3 

The dcjtdi waa thus the perfect master of the people without any 
one to check him. The collector made his assessment entirely in the 
dark i nud though it was his intention net to enhance tho revenue un¬ 
less where there was an mareaso in the cultivation, yet the want of 
information on his part, as well os the fraud of the do*, i often operated 
to raise tli e ijuvugn meat deni and * Tli is w»3 tne Cdmje ^ ™ *" 0 
Bjstom. But in addition to this, thu de*a%* WOTS, fts bttdloid^ in no 
wov a useful class. They did not improve the district* anti were 
found to be systematical ly defrauding the state on the otic hand, 
and the cultivators on the other.* It was therefore determined, as far 
as possible, to reduce their power and influence. The first measure 
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i Mr- Afifliataait Collector Pyne'i report of 1S27* on BaIiAt. 

i Mr. EJnhimtonc'i Minute, dated Kth May 1831* (Bom- He*. &?I t fffift) Cmfcnn 
™, however, to a certain cstent, a check on the tb*d?M demand* In 191® Mr. Morri- 
ikvii write* ,b Tmecnrc tho cultivators fruta oppression tho d**rfi# m alwmyj bound by A 
vmtLojt With A pcnaUv attached, to collect m more than the Hitial rate mJ* Braidm that, 
they were 1 obliged to give SGCutily, bam# jnmM, tor the cnltivatinn and population 
Of the village in the culling wuuuin/ But. in tpitei of th«e check a, tboir exae hunt* weto 
MUiefirtuifl inoa! oppresaivu. Shortly before the introduction of British rale, the whole 
population of iwicc Within live ycara ddnstfid their ullages and took rufugft 

in Dharampor. — Watan Ommiuion Report 

i p No capital has been employed in improvements or in introducing Mwcohn*' 
fjem , ... all well ft and tanka have been di^Iu either by government or the 

cultivator* 1 — Mr ElphinjVtoue, in Bom. fU*. SeL, 

i | fl addition to their regular emolument of 2J per cent, and to the pouraainn of 
Iflcdii muted. to them by former government*, the iner*aaeil their irovcLuica ; 

L At the expense of guverumant—(i) By arranging with the itipcndiary »r 

kumdrisdilr, to pay none of the tafibote due to government for tho pllt4 of laml held 
by them. (Mr. Mormnu’i Report. 1812b (ii> By reducing the area of the government 
or talpa* lafld* in their viUacM. Thu they didmMWll way* : («J by mortgaging 
it to ofini#idJi j ih\ hy AlLenaUnfl land* nominally to village aervimta and otheil, but 
ifl biiJ lw frwikM drawing the UMAament [ (r) by cultivating bind* Ivy Iheir bemu- 
Tiien, or hftft*, rind wo being allowed to hold it at ftpeeially low nte*. H- Iho d?Mi* 
increased their revonuea at tho cipcn&O of the cultivatorft—(»} lly recovering fnvm 
them land revenue in eacena of lha government demand, (ji) By Levying * Lnnumerabte 
tosee/ * Shephordfl tad to py them in. wool, bnUcr F and milk’ f odJ-Eodleni in oil; 
tannerrt in leather ; cotton Cteanera in cotton. No onn escaped ; even tho cultivator* 
hiyl H without hire* to lend cattle and plough* for the use of the rf&rdi* and the village 
manegera. 1 —-MohUODa Eeport minted 20th September 1520, 
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taken with thin object wa$ to appoint a fresh act of village clerks, or 
as far as possible independent of the desai v and bound to keep 
eso detailed a record of the demands on the cultivator that wholesale 
exactions on the ilex Aw* part would bo no longer possible, Men whom 
the existing state of affairs favoured so greatly wore naturally averse 
from any change of system. ** TLe- opposition 1 experiencCp*' writes tho 
Collector of Surat in I BI2j “ is principally from the ctasfiis, jealous and 
alarmed, test they should lose part of their present incomes and 
emoluments." 1 So strong was their position y anil so com plica ted their 
claims, that, for the first fourteen years of British rtde> the appointment, 
in 1014, of a body of village clerks dependent upon government, am! 
not upon the village managers, was the only step taken to reduce tho 
power and influence of the dtsdis. 

Under the original system the mode of settling the revenue was for 
the collector to send for the tfestit and make as good a bargain with 
Jmn as he could for tho year’s revenue of the villages under h is charge. 3 
Thcso agreements were generally mode in tho month of April, when, 
subject to sonic adjustments, the amount to ho paid by tho demi wsis 
determined. Of tho sum agreed upon about two-thirds, though tho 
Bhare varied in different parts of the district, were due in October. Of 
the final instalment, the amount was to a certain extent variable, and 
in each year, with the view of determining it, the collector in the 
^ Uocember, January, and I 1 ebruary moved about the districts 
under his charge, examining the accounts of the preceding year, and 
comparing them with tho probable produce of the current season. 
A ™ government demand, estimated at about one-third of the total 
cuMum, was jmid by the contractors in cash. 3 The revenue con¬ 
tractor^ or generally kept their engagements and paid the 


1 Mr. Mdnkq 1 ! lettar to GoTtnununt dated 13th Nov 1S1^ W 
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amount agreed upon with punctuality. Except that the d«w» P 
were responsible for one another, the practice of requiring * sur ^7* 
or manotlUr, was not at all, or in only a very few cases, enforced to 
Hurst. Nor, with the exception of the agent, or *elot, ot thagarOtta, 
who was forced to give this pledge of good behaviour whonhe came 
into the district, was the security of a bhat ever required, in t 
cose of default of pay meat, a govemmont messenger was poeted in 
the contractor's village, and, until payment was made, levied a a y 
line, or laltdno, of 8d. or 4d. (as. 2 to 3). 

As regards the relation of the contractors to the cultivators, ^fr. tk# 

Morrison (1812) divided the villages of tho district into three classes - 

iavli, bhdaddr, and nparviria. A few of these ullages, be says, had 
no dwH*, and others had no paM *; but, as a general rule, each village 
had both a paUl and a deed t, and under them a ham fefu-r, Home s weepers, 
dktrs or bh'iwjiii*, and in some cases a village clerk, or UiUU.JapU 
villages were those inhabited by settled or japh cultivators, who had in 
man v cases owned the same fields for generations. ^|' cse . ’j F ? ra *f* 
tho most flourishing communities. In th* OMO of the hluwdan, o t 
ah a re hold villages, the lands were distributed among the village mAua- 
gore, rioettur or patch, who found their own culti vators, and woro answer- 
Silo for the payment of the state demand, whether the land was cul¬ 
tivated or not, 1 In villages with unsettled, or vpanmrHi, cultivators, 
the population was changed at tho pleasure or discretion of the drraa 
or imW, From these villages it was not uncommon for the cultivator® 
to remove in a body on any supposed or real oppression of the manager. 

The contractor or village manager collected the revenue from tho cul¬ 
tivators either by agreeing beforehand what was to be paid, or t>y an 
estimate of tbo valuo of the crops at harvest time. 

The history of the administration of the lands of Surat since 1810, 
when the system collecting the land revenue direct from thei cu twa- 
tora was introduced, contains three sub-dmaions: i, from iSl(j-iaa3, 
when the rates previously in force were continued ; u, iroin load to 
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perhaps Hun tho rfrwti* hnvo supplanted ibo V> ets,tolMWw WtoMt; 

thtt npiEiion Itat then* rautr W 0 *e any 10 tiw of t 

tb& proprietary right/ 1 

0 This nffTtenvout, or poW, wna based on tho qmuitity an d ^ MOter af th n_|aDd. 
Tho rotas rarietl in different porta of the eoantry. Hire pau^ ^ Ra 1<J0 and vpn&i. 
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1663, when the rates were from time to time raised by the flistrict 
officers ; hi* 18(53 to 1 876, when, under the working of a special gqr* 
vey department* the lauds of the district were remeasured and fresh 
rates of assessment iutroduced Except in Otpnd, where* partly on 
account of its prosperous condition, and partly because of its share- 
hold villages, no EiltenUipn was made, the practice of farming the 
revenues waa between 1817 and 1822 by degrees discontinued, and 
in its stead a system of collecting the land revenue direct from the 
cultivators was introduced- Under the new mode of assessment every 
holder of land attended before the stipendiary officer of his sub-divi¬ 
sion. 1 In the cultivators* presence* from the boohs of the village ac¬ 
countant* the amount of land held and the rent paid by him in tho 
previous year were ascertained. If the cultivator should wish to take 
up more land or to throw up part of what he already held, or if it 
should be necessary to increase or diminish the rent of any portion 
of hia lands, the requisite all erations were made and agreed to, If 
no changes hod to be made, the cultivator held the land on tho same 
rent as the year before. In any case the cnltjvalor received from the 
Bub-divisional officer a written statement of the Agreement, A paper* 
specifying the lands and rent of each landholder in the village, was 
signed by the collector and deposited with the village accountant, s 
Thu agreement to cultivate was generally concluded in the month of 
April, After the settlement was made* nothing further passed be* 
tween government and its tenants till* shortly before tho ripening 
of his crops* each landholder was called upon either to pay up the 
amount of the first instalment* or to furnish security that he would pay 
it. 1 I he settlements so made were* in the first instance* binding for 
three years. 


Against, the new system of settling with individual cultivators* it 
was urged* that it lessened tho power and consequence of the head 
of the village* and that it prevented the employment of large capital 
m agricultural improvements. But* in the actual state of the Burnt 
dsHt net, thcfie objections did not, in Mr. Elphinstoned opinion (1821) 
apply with force ; for* i, the -iuluhttiT* or jtttebp as they now began to bo 
called, still held the position of village headmen ; and H* as already 
noticed*.the Uiihadspent none of their capital in improving the 
land. Except in 01 pad, where the QBscssiuent was moderate and the 
people were in vwy circumstances, the Surat cultivator seemed (1821) 
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to lie ill-clothed ami ill-lodged, nnd in parts of the district the cuUi- 
V!ition waa very imperfect- 1 Prom tliuac evils, the result of the 
former system of revenue farming, the measures introduced were, m 
Mr Elphinstone’a opinion, calculated to relieve the district, ihis, ho 
hoped, chiefly because the now system supplied the collector with a 
clear view of tho real state of the district, enabling him to check any 
undue exaction from tho cultivator, and to increase or renut revenue 
according to the actual circumstances of the individual. Hut the chief 
effect of "the change in tho system of collecting the land revenue 
weM t 0 deprive the Ossai'i of their former position as revenue 
contractors! Iu this altered state of affairs the question arose 
how far their services os government officers were required, and 
wliAt claims they had upon the state. In 13l(i> the court of direc¬ 
tors expressed the opinion that, by the appointment of collectors 
and native stipendiary officers, the agency of tlie d**d» had been su¬ 
perseded, and * * that tho abolition of the office would ho a.great relief 
both to government and to the community at large. Accordingly, 
in 1818, the Bombay Government issued orders that the desait 
should be superseded, the principal persons among thorn recurv¬ 
in'* such rates of pension as might be considered necessary. ^ lr. 
Morrison, then collector of Surat, did not, however, at unco carry 
out those instructions, and instead, in the following jw, suggested to 
government that though the functions of demu as village managers 
were superseded, ' to avoid tho odium of abolishing the office, it might 
still ho advisable to maintain two or three demi* in each s a b-di vision.* 
At the same time, Mr. Morrison submitted a draft Act providing that 
the dwii* bhouM receives a cash allowance caldulutod at two «ad a 
half or three per cent on the revenues of the villages they formerly 
manned, and that their service, or irafiMi, emoluments should be re¬ 
sumed. This suggestion was not approved by the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment, who held that government had full power to employ the do*<«J 
or not as they chose* This decision was not immediately enforced, 
and it was only after tho subject had received two years further 
consideration that final orders were passed It was thou determined 
‘that, where they had boon superseded, the dwdi* functions as 
agents between government and the cultivator should not he 
revived, and where they were still employed, they should bo 
allowed to fall into disuse.' a At the aamo time tho des«w wera 


) Mr. Elphin.fttond h Both. EeV. Scl-p III*. 09®. 

3 Mr. Eliihinatone, Horn. Itev. Sd., lit, 70ft . 

* HoaimmUo Court of DireetofV lottar d*t*i 6th Jaw SLtt. 

* Bombay Government letter dated 2S)lh SoptGffll«r ISIS- 

» Collector ff Snrat to Oorcnimcnt. dated Sytb SepteraWJI SI 3 , 

* Government of Bombay to tho Collector ^ted 2Suii 0elAhcT ,8la - 

t GoTcmmcnt CitcwIm dated 20th J0I7 1S2K - . * . 
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still to be made useful in any other way the collector might deem 
expedient. Unlike other district a of Gujardt* to which ns well as to 
Surat this order applied, in Surat -no attempt was made to exact 
service from the d&tiiia* The reason of this would seem to Lave 
been that the families of Surat dtsins refused to choose representa¬ 
tives^ and* under the orders then existing, the collector hud net the 
power to select an officiator and pay Mm from the different 
shares. 1 

As regards the relation of the holder of land to the state* the lands 
of the district may be divided into two classes—lands subject to* 
and lands exempt from* the full government demand, I. Of the 
holders of land of the first class* there were the following varieties: 
The cultivators known as settled* orjfepfi, holders, who paying for 
their holding, or khutu r at a fixed rate per acre* were also paid to hold 
on the khdt/ibandi tenure, Men of this oJaas, to which the largest 
number of cultivators belonged, were said* though this privilege 
was. little attended to* to hold their laud free from the risk of an 
increase of pent. For this reason* and as they enjoyed special pri¬ 
vileges with regard to tho use of trees and grass land, they were 
charged higher rates t han those paid by other landholders. A second 
class of cultivalors, instead of being charged a certain rate per acre* 

E idd a lump sum* or htti(ht 7 on their entire holding* and ho were 
mown m A ujaldiandi cultivators. A third class were the annual lease¬ 
holders* or ganteatius, who* though never eipolled from their lands, 
changed a good deni from field to field and from village to village. 
A fourth class of cultivators* who* under the name of uponcflri-£i£ J 
lived in one village and tilled the hinds of another* arc spoken of &iS 
particularly common. Finally* in the cultivated hinds to the east of 
the district two special arrangements were in force. Under one of 
these a rough uniform cess* utlhar was imposed on each acre; 

under the other n certain sum was charged on each plough. Though 
not noticed by Mr. Elphinsbono* there were included in Surat three 
villages managed under the form of joint proprietorship known as tho 
warwfMMri tenure* Of these, two have since come under the ordinary 
fey stem of distinct holdings. Only one* the village of Mehdhnr* main¬ 
tains its former constitution, EL Lands exempt from the full state 
demand* or alienated lands as they are generally railed* are of two 
kinds—lands held free of sen ice* and lands held on condition of ren¬ 
dering service. The most important body of the land-owner* of tho 
first class were tho representatives of the original Rajput proprietors 
known as y&rdsms. Of the lands to which men of this class laid claim 
there were first the wdnta or share lands which, under the arrange¬ 
ments introduced by the emperor Akbar about the year 15&0, were 
aligned to them as tho original landlords. 7 
the Qtimsid# had from time to time added t 
ing village lands in mortgage, Manv of 
generally spoken of ns pledged, or 

lent* the result Of a combination hctwcou t; 
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aarfaifo. Tho ordinary excuse for such transfers was that they took 
nhee in the days of MarStha over-assessment, 1 when tho revenue 
farmers and village managers succeededin meeting the government 
demands only by selling or mortgaging poriions of tbe village 
lauds. Another form of transfer that arose out of the same condition 
of affairs is that known as mdatdanio, or tho transfer of land in 
Lour of the village surety As tho 

a surety, this form of transfer was unusual m Surat- Of the other 
lauds held practically free of service were those known n t**»,0* 
najifa, grants, to which originally some semcc had in ^t ^^bcen 
attached, hut was no longer enforced, trom 
varieties of alienated lands the following ^ut-reuts were (18-8Vob¬ 
tained : i, f rom tlic cultivators, or yonohoa, of the gardma* share or 
M-rintti of the village lands, a quit-rent called ft Art mini, varying 
amount from Is. 6J. to 18s. {J I f to Rs 9.) a %A«, iji-jj- 
cases, an additional allowance called Mn j u, from.*8 
alienated or jig tr laud a quit-rent or soUnrij 
granted by tho UiisalmSn rulers, and culled winfc a smidl quit-rent 
of from fid. to Os, (as. G to 1U 3) a With regard to service 

lands, though it was known that under this pica village mauagon. In d 
brought into their own possession considerable quantities of laud 
formerly subject to the full rates of assessment, no innuiry was made. 
The holders, on the condition of performing service when called upon 
to do so, worn allowed to remain in possession. 

Under the new system the chief rule for fixing the amount of 
assessment was that it should not exceed the rotes formerly levied. 
Within these limits the government demand was determined by a 
consideration of the following points: i, the area under cultivation; 
ii, the character of the soil; in, thentmof the urodnce raift^iv, 
the condition on which tho cultivator held the land; and, v, the caste 
of the landholder. With regard to tho area under cultivation, it would 
scum that this was for several years determined by measurements 
t-kca by a subordinate in the establishment of the sab-diinsioml 
officers, or hawntdir. How rough this system was, appears from 
the fact that the standard of measurement, or fohra biylu *, varied m 
different parts of the district from three-quarters of an acre to nn 
acre and a half. A survey known os the sfi o fasti nm-umpni be¬ 

gun in Choidsi in 1815 , but it would seem never to have been applied 

to revenue purposes. This was succeeded m 18-3 by^upturn. An-w- 
norfcs survey which, including the sub-divtsions of Olpdd, Choriisi. 
Sun:i and Pdrchol, now JalAlpor, formed the basis of the settlements 
ctfJetNl no to 1827. On the close of tho operations under Captain 
Newport, the survey of the remaining parts of the district was entrusted 

I Blnl'a HUtory of Oujwit, 4OT. Mr. MorwmA report datol l3tiKo<wber 1812. 

Morriiom'a report of 13th November ISL-- 

I Stubbs’ report dated Mtb November 

. this nilo rtM an incmaM m tho ratOfl Io*ied cm labile crapped 

the «n* of U.Ml iftwM by thu du^B"w«wtxtai«ly »mJ- 

Mj. LiuuaJcu'i icport Slat Jamiar $ 15— 
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Chapter VUL to an establishment under the collectors survey of. But till the year 
18$3 P when a fresh Gujarfit survey was organised, little progress wr* 
made. Soeond, as regards the nature of the produce, this consider¬ 
ation was taken into account only in some parts of the district. If, 
1B0CMS7 p> however, hy sinking a well, or by raising embankments, laud was 
made tit for the growth of rice of sugar-cane, it was the regular 
practice to increase the rate of assessment. Third, as regards the 
quality of the soil, though with less nicety of distinction than had been 
attempted by the MarAth^s, the quality of the soil was considered an 
important element in fixing the rates of assessment. Fourth, in con¬ 
sequence of the favourable conditions under which their land was held, 
the established, or japU* holders wore charged somewhat higher rates 
than the unsettled yearly tenants, tho ^a-moaiid# and upancdrtds. 
Lastly, in consideration of their thriftless and unsteady diameter, 
Dublas and Dhondids were allowed to hold hind at easier rates than 
the skilful and intelligent cultivators of the Brahman and Kanhi 
castes. 

E*t™ MWMMiat* Tho following statement shows the rates charged under the settle- 
lfia2 - ments of this period, both according to area and according bo crop. 

For purposes of reference the corresponding rates introduced in the 
revised settlements are also given:— 

CvPifrouftfl S/aivHMJii showing the rates of asttem&nt according ter arm 
tt 1 1822 and 1876, 
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Contrasted Statement showing the rates of assessment according to crop 

in 1822* 
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An examination of this statement seems to show that the rates 
then levied were much in excess of those (1876) now m force. At 
the same time, one custom formerly observed did mueh to reduce the 
actual burden of the assessment. This was the practice of granting 
cultivators private grass lands free of charge* Tho area thus allot¬ 
ted varied in different parts of the district. In the more generally 
cultivated tracts, such as Bardoli and Glp&d* the allotment of 
pasture land was equal to one-fifth of tho area of kind hold for culti- 
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TOtiom for every £10 (Rs. 100) of rent paiid, there were allowed in Chapter TIP. 
Supa and K#tq& eighty in ChikbU tea, and in AVfilod twelve, bigkds AdniiiilfltTaticm 
nf grs*sa land; in Balsdr, where much land was unbilled, the same of the Land- 
quantity of waste as of cultivated land was granted, and in Eagwfira, i6&0-lfi75. 
now P^rdi, where cultivation was still scantier, every landholder was 
allowed to take as much waste land as he chose. Whether with these 
ffrweial allowances the rates were still higher than the profits of 
tillage could well bear was a question on which opinions were much 
divided In 1821 Mr. Elphmstone, w hile opposed to atiy scheme of 
general reduction, waft of opinion that in some cases the rates were 
excessively high. 1 Mr. Lnm$den in 1832, though unwilling to hazard 
any estimate aa to the share of the total produce taken by govern¬ 
ment was satisfied that it was not excessive. Ho held this opinion t 
i, because of the large number of unattached cultivators, who, if they 
thought right, were free to seek in other districts a better investment 
for their labour und capital; and ii, from certain particulars collected 
ia 1821 by tlio collector of the district, which tended to show that 
the government demand did not represent more than from one-third 
to ono-half of fcho total product! of the Laud.* In lialsur Mr* Pv no, 

111 1827,* after making lengthened inquiries into the state of that 
nub'division, and finding the condition of the great body of the culti¬ 
vators most depressed and hopelessly sunk in debt, canao strongly 
to tho conclusion that the rates were excessive, and that, had it not 
been for the profits of the Dharampor timber trade, they could not 
have been paid by the cultivators* Mr. htubbs, then collector, did 
not, however, agree with Mr. Pyite’s estimate of the cultivators’ con¬ 
dition, and no steps were at that time taken to reduce the rates ia 
the Surat district. 

The thirty years between 1833, the date of the first revision of R e ™cd 
settlements, and 1808, when a fresh survey was introduced, contain 
three periods : i, from 1833-1SSG, when, in consequence of the fall 
in tho prices of agricultural produce, a considerable reduction was 
made in the rates levied by the state •* ii, from 1836-1845, when 
as the leases fell in, the rates were again generally raised; and m, 
from 1845-1863, when, as leases fell in, they were continued from 
year to rear at existing rates.. During this time two changes were 
introduced in the system of Assessing the laud. The first was in 
1832, when it was determined to test afresh the capabilities of tho 
different descriptions of soil For this purpose ilic soils were re¬ 
classified, and the result was that, in consideration of tho fall m value 
of agricultural produce, existing rotes were considerably reduced 
The second change was in 1S3G, when tho practice of inciting 
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Chapter VUL the produce of a field an element id its assessment was given up and 
the rule laid down that the rates were, us fur ns possible, to bo deter* 
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mined solely by the inherent quality of the soil, To carry out this 
change, committees, or panch t were appointed to divide the soil into 
three classes, and, as far rr praciieable, Hi equitable rotes. The result 
EavbHM.li «ittlainant», wa? that a Y&ty conaideniblc reduction in the astiSssm&tit; found 
1333-1563. necessary in consequence of the inequalities mifttitig in the incidence 
of former ratea. Thia revision was gradual, and es tended over many 
years. 

The first settlement undertaken by the GnjarAt revenue survey 
department was Bardoli in 1803, and the last-, iliin-dvij in I8f d. Fhe 
following statement contniats the former rates with those introduced 
at the time of the last settlement 

KtaL'mod shouting literate* under ifoj ohi (1 833-1863) ]-ond jww (1803-1873) 
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The new nttlmuiiit, 
1343.18-73. 


Tha chief changes introduced under the new settlement were r i 
nnaesessod waste and grass lands were no longer added to the aren 
of assessed cultivated land ; ii, special class rates were discontinued 
The chief objection to these two practices was the opportunity they 
afforded for fraud. In one village, to each field of cultivated" rate- 
paying land, a considerable area of waste, called badldn, or grass 
called twm t might be attached. In another village, with equally 
heavy rates, there might bo very little waste or fallow land to distri¬ 
bute ; or, again, it often happened that tho patcl or other leading vil¬ 
lager s ucceeded in monopolizing tho greater part of the grant Simi* 
laxly, by entering it in the name of ono of their servants vilWra 
of tho richer class were able to take advantage of the spcciullv 
light rates intended to benefit the aboriginal tribes. Tim statement 
given above would seem to show that the former rates were higher 
than tho revised rates Bat this is due to the fact that, under the 
new system, rates ara levied from all occupied waste and grass kinds 
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Tlitit the now ratca arc actually considerably higher, appears from the 
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StateJS showy tfo remote wlh«l wbritoxM (1333-1803) ™ 

(1863-1873) tdllemtnf*. __ _ 
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The grounds for 1 he increase ■* tho government demand wore two : 
i the rise in the price of agricultural produce; u, the presence of a 
; ™ throughout the whole length of the district lire enb-lettmg 

mtes are, as a general rale, said to bo double of those charged by gov- 
r * w ™ t fa eminent; and m many caacs 

tho sale of tho occupancy 
right fetches large Bums o£ 
money. On the other haiul p 
by the serious fall in the 
value of agricultural pro¬ 
duce that has taken place 
since IStifcb the pressure ol 
the assessment has nmoh in- 
crc-ised In consequence of this a huge area of land has ns shown in 
the margin, during the lust four years passed out of cultivation. 
This baa been made the subject of speem! inquiry. 

Unlike much of the laud in northern Gujardt, in Surat government 
landsare almost entirely held under the regular survey tenure. Sepa¬ 
rate agreements are made with individual holders ; the routs arc fixed, 
us far Wi possible, according to thomtnnaiO value of the sod imd nro 
liable to revision at the expiry of a thirty years loose. Only tWO 
anccml tenures, the tanikuU and tho ihadihttk^ require notice. bo 
'i,s,ikat; is a tenure under which no less than twenty-two villages aro 
hold The term is derived from the Arabic word eh j ratal, meaning a 
tvu-tucrsbip- Tho origin of the tenure has not been traced. Hut, on 
account of tho peculiar advantages attach mg to it, this form of ten me 
la believed to have been granted to persons connected with the local 
government- The revenues of the villages are shared between the 
Sate and tho partner in various proportions. Tho lands held under 
the second special form of tenure, called, ^ me ? f lht \ 

lands that the desuis, in the time of Marat ha rule when they enjoyed 
almost unchecked opportunities for dtspwung of land, brought into 
thei r own possession. This laud was enjoyed by them as remunera- 

it 705—23 
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ttoii for their services ns managers of villages. It wiis subject oiity 
to ii nominal rpiit-rerit. The remaining revenue, which came into the 
hands of the was known as pdf p and supplied the funds from 

which maintenance to travellers and others was provided. 

Besides completing a more correct survey of the district* the ad¬ 
ministration of the land haa keen improved by the settlement. oF tho 
chums of such holders of land as are exempt from the full government 
demand on the ground of tendering public service. Hereditary 
holders of service lands belonged to two oilier classes, district and 
village officers. The district officers were the district supervisor or 
th'tai and tb e district accountant, or vmjmut idr + Thou gh sin ce 1321 
the demit had been allowed to remain in the receipt of their former 
emoluments without performing any public service, government hud 
never waived its right to demand service, and in 1335 th&iWiij were 
warned t hat a refusal to perform service would bo followed by the im¬ 
mediate resumption of their service emoluments. U tuler these circa in - 
stances, in 13t>9, a settlenient oF the demux* claims was nuute* under 
which, on payment of 10| per cent of the regular state demand, they 
were allowed to continue in possession freefrom the liability to service. 


As regards tho lands and allowances held by village officers oo con¬ 
dition of service, n distinction was in 1305 drawn between such as were 
useful only to the village community, such ns barbers, shoe-makers, 
tanners, and village priests, and those who, like the vilingo hcadinnti 
and the watchman, were useful to the state. The lands iind allow¬ 
ances of the latter doss were continued to them unchanged* The lands 
of the former class were freed from tho burden of service* and con¬ 
tinued to the holders on the payment of from twenty-four to fifty per 
cent of the ordinary government demand. 


For fiscal and other administrative purposes the lands under the 
collector's charge are distributed among night sub-divisions* 1 three 
of which are generally entrusted to tho covenanted fir&t assistant, 
three to the covenanted second assistant, and two to the uncovenont- 
ed district deputy collector. The uncovenanted assistant* styled the 
headquarter, or huiur t deputy collector, is entrusted with the super¬ 
vision of the district treasury; These officers are also assistant 
magistrates, and those oF them who have revenue charge of portions 
of the district have* under the presidency of tho collector* tho chief 
management of tho different administrative bodies—local Fund and 
municipal committees—within the limits of their revenue charge. 

Under the supervision of the collector and his assistant or deputy 
the revenue charge of each fiscal division of tho district is placed m 
the hands of an officer styled rndmlaiddr. These functionaries* who 
are also entrusted with magisterial powers, have yearly salaries Raw¬ 
ing from £150 {Rb. 1,500) to £330 (Rs, 3 S 300). One of the fiscal 
divisions, Riirdohj contains a subordinate division called mldmdkuL 
placed under the charge of an officer styled muhilkm, who p except 
that he has no treasury to superintend* exorcises the revenue and 


1 T*h» “tdpW* Mdnilvi, Cboriki, Mribli* CMUffi* Ikhir, M d Pi**. 
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magisterial powers generally entristcd to a mdmlflldttr. 
salary of tho m&hAlkafi ia £90 (Rs. 900). 

In revenue and police matters the charge of the state villages 
of the district is entrusted to 713=1 headmen, of whom 638 arc stipend¬ 
iary and 125 are hereditary. Eleven of tho stipendiary and six of 
the hereditary headmen jjerforni revenue da tics only, eleven of t ic 
stipendiary and eight of tho hereditary headmen attend to matters 
of police only, while GIG of tho former and 111 of tho latter arc 
entrusted with both revenue and police charges. Tho yearly pay of 
the headman depends on the amount of revenue derived from, his 
village. It varies from 6s. Gd. (Re- 3*4) to £164*. (IU. _ u 

nvomgn receipts amounting to £G 11s. (lie. Oo-10-C). Besides 
tho headman there aro in many villages members of his family m tho 
receipt of hereditary grants from tho state, 1 amounting altogether to 
n yearly sum of £177 (Rs. 1,770), of which 190 Us. (Rs. 003) are met 
by grants of land, and £96 14s. (Re. 807) arc paid in cash. Of 
£5,187 0s. 3d. (Rs- 51,670*2), tho tetel y«wly charge on accoimt of 
the bondmen of villages and their families, £829 2s. 10 Jd. (Re. 8,»91- <) 
arc met by grants of laud, and £1,357 17s. 4Jd. (Rs- 4-3,0/8-11) arc 
paid m cash. , . , , . 

To keep the village accounts, draw up statistics, and help the head- 
man of tho village, a body of stipendiary village accountants, or 
talAlfo is supported. These men numbor 403 in all, or about onu 
clerk for every two villages, each charge containing on an averngo 
1,2+5 inhabitants, and yielding a yearly sum of .Ui>a «#. 1<£- 
(Rs. 6,554*0-8) of land revenue to the state. I heir yearly salaries, 
which are paid in cash, amounting on anavemgeto £l< 5s. Jd. 
(Its. 172-14), vary from £12 to £24 (Itrf. 1-0 * 0 J^- “.®)i JJn neff”" 
sent u total yearly charge to tho state of £6,9b/ 2*. (Rs. U9, ,Gi 1), 

Utidor the headman and the village accountant are the village ser¬ 
vants with a total strength of 4,313, These men are liable both for 
police and revenue duties. They are either Musalnums or Hindua 
belonging to the Bhil, Koli. Talivia, Dhsr, and Bhangia castes. 1 ho 

& 5 , j. „r acik-nlilKTimonh riTiim 



cliargo 14,485 I id* (Rs. 41,851 -9) &ro 

and £2,013 &s. (R*,. 20,433-4-8) nro piul 


met by grunts of land* 

_ _ _ ___ ^ .m cash. 

Thu yearly coat of the villugo establishments of the district may 

bo thufi sDiniuariicd :—- 

£ * ^lr 

HciitltiiciiaiisUhcirlkuislieft . g jj 
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Total... 18,(582 11 l 1 * 1^6,855 15 8 


equal to a charge of £22 17s. i Jd. (Rs. 228*104)) per village, or 8‘34 
percent of the entire land revenue of the district. 


> Thcw men. cdM fcfta thima, or «iUin K WO enliUodto* portion of tho 

per^aiiUci ot Uit office without dome ™'¥ KIJfk ® rctlltfl - 
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CHAPTER IX. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE- 

Th© office of judge and magistrate was created in 18(10, on the 
assumption by the English of tlio entire management of the city and 
port of Surat and of the town of Rander. 1 As judge, this officer 
wis Tested with civil, and as magistrate, with criminal and police 
jonsdidfton in and over the city and port of Sumt and tlip town 
or Run dor. His jurisdiction was, from time to time, extended to the 
territories subsequently ceded,* All appealable civil esam i decide! 
in the district or focal courts of Surat were cognizable by the pro¬ 
vincial court of appeal established at Broach in 1805* In the same 
year the criminal court of session at Surat was abolished, and its 
powers wore exercised by the provincial court of circuit at Broach. 
1 ho seat of the provincial courts of appeal and circuit wag, on the 
nth December 1810, removed from Broach to Surat, 1 and at the same 
tunc the jurisdiction of these courts was extended to llio districts of 
Salsettc, Surnt, Broach,and Kaira* In 1818 tbo office of district 
magistrate was transferred from the district judge to the collector 
Bet the charge of the police of the Surat city remained with the 
I 1846 t lt was transferred to the magistrate of the district. 1 

1 1 ?i ¥ , . 0 f I ^ ncial court of civjl »PP^I Surat was abolished 
and the clued mini court or tadar <uJ*ia<W«t, was transferred from 
Boinliaj to Surat, 8 hi the same year the power and functions of the 
criminal court of Circuit and of appeal were united to form a chief 
?rtadar/a H} dan J<Li, and stationed at Surat. Iu 

topJmh T V ' I ? 04 cnmmul courtii 'voroAgtdn removed from Surat 
to Bomhaj In the same year courts of appeal and circuit for the 
Onjarai districts were established mid aSSoned «fc Surat ThS 

witk tie title of Miior aasuLint jodgo, „bordio^to u"(Lo’Erict 


J tfefc I., B«g. II, of 1800. 
1 Keg. II. of 1 S(15. 
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judge of Surat- In the year 18CD the office of senior assistant judges 
of Brooch was also abolished, ami tlio district of Brooch included in 
the local jurisdiction qf the judge of Surat. 

Ciml Jmftict '.—Of the strength of the staff appointed to decide civil 
cases in the Surat district no details.are available earlier than the year 
]849. In .that year the district was furnished with eight judges,—a 
district judge., an assistant judges principaltininr amtn t a aadar 
amiu ? a subordinate judge, or mtuiif i/, stationed at Surat, and three 
subordinate judges, Or statinned respectively atOlpid, Bulgur, 

and BardolL The total nil tuber of suits disposed of in 1849 was 3,8iJti 
against 4,035 in 1850, in which year the strength and description qf 
the staff remained the same as detailed above. Ten years later, in 
1800, the only noticeable change in the constitution of the staff was 
the .substitution of a mwmf for the radar amin at Surat. In 
1800, 5,078 cases in all were decided. In 1870 the number of 
courts was reduced to five. The judge, the assistant judge, and the 
first class subordinate judge were stationed at Surat, a second class 
subordinate judge at Ulpad, and a second class subordinate judge 
at Balszir. The number of rases decided in 1870 was 5,723* In 
1874 the court at 01 pad was transferred to Surat, and the cases de¬ 
cided numbered 6,028, In September 1875 a new court, under the 
charge of a second class subordinate judge, was opened at Olpdd. 
Besides these bis, ii small cause court was opened at Surat in 
18U9. At present (September 1875) there am seven courts in all. 
Two of these, with a jurisdiction extending over the whole district, 
are the courts of the district judge and the assistant judge respect¬ 
ively. Four, with an average jurisdiction extending over rin area 
of 417 square miles and including a population of 151,772 souls, am 
courts of subordinate judges p The remaining court is a small cause 
court, situated at Surat. Of the four courts oF subordinate judges, 
that of the first class subordinate judge at Surat has an ordinary 
jurisdiction over fho city aud suburbs of Siimt, the town of Hander, 
and n few villages of the Ghorrisi sub-division. This officer lias 
also a special jurisdiction over the whole district in respect of suits 
exceed iog £500 (Ra S^HKl), The jurisdiction of the second doss 
subordinate judge at Surat extends over the NAtipnra ward of 
the city of Surat, seventy-six villages io the Cbodmi siib-diviaicm, 
and the Barilo]i fiub-division; that of the second class subor¬ 
dinate judge at Balsar extends over the Ralsdr, Chikhli, JaldLpor, 
and Fiirdi sub-divisions; and that of the second cletss subordinate 
judge at 01pud> over the Olpndand Mundvi sub-divisions. 

The average distance of tho three courts at Surat from the six 
most remote villages of tho jurisdiction of the district aud assistant 
judges and tho special jurisdiction of tho First class subordinate judge 
is Hixty-one tniles^ and from the six most distant villages of the 
ordinary jurisdiction of the last is about seventeen anil a half miles ; 
tho average distance of the fourth court at Surat from the six moat 
remote villages of tho jurisdiction of tho second class subordinate 
judge is about thirty‘five and a half ; that of the court at Bzdsilr is 
twouty-five, and that of tho court at OlpSd is sixty inilc^. The 
number of cases decided during 1870 was 5,316* 
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It will 1)0 seen from tho tabular Stetcmont given below that tho 
avcraire value of the suits decided during the five years ending wiLli 
1874 was X17 (R s . 173 - 4 ), the amounts showing a decrease from 

£19 12*. (Us. llKi) in 1870 to U5 llw. (Rs. Lo5-S) in 16/4. 

Exclusive of suits settled by the small cause court, the average 
number of cases decided during 

6,072, the number having risen from 5,i2-l in 16/0 to 6,bZd ml8/4. 

Of the total number of eases decided during the five years ending 

_ with 1874, 41*01 per cent 

have, on an average, bc£n 
given against the defendant 

in his absence* The pro¬ 
portion of eases decided in 
this way would seem to ho 
on the increase, the percen¬ 
tage being 37-82 in 1870, 
as compared with 42'79 in 

1 Fit* m 


Year. 

M 

ntsinbtT 
■pf anil* 

rkvrnnl 

tj-pmrCr 

FopmujiJ 
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1970 

IS71 ... 

1873 
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1$74 *>* - » 

sjd 

Ji.asti 
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6,SBfi 
G r li 23 

1.00] 
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z>m 

2,034 

37 ^2 
35^0 
4J10 
4S77 
42 71> 

Tut*]... 

ao^n 

12,454 

1 

41 til 


ciiki ho m Of contested, cases only 17*48 per cent Have during this period of 

d&akM* five years, on an average, been decided lor the wfendant. I ho pro- 

portion of finch cases decided in favour of the defendant would seem 
to be ou tho decrease, the percentage having fallen from 2D oO m 
1870 to 10*83 in 1874. 

Swjvi taken to cn< In eighty-ono cases, or 1*22 per cent of tho whole nuiubei of suits 
lorcc feweM. decided in 1874, the decree has boon executed by puttiug tbe plain¬ 

tiff in tho possession of tbe immovable property which ho claimed. 

The number of eases of this kind would uot seem to vary much from 
year to year, tho total in 1870 being torty-ni no, tvs compared with 
eighty-ono in 1874. In 38*73 per cent of tho decisions passed in 
1874/deems for money due have been executed by the attachment 
©rsale of property; of these, 13*27 per cent Uavo on average been 
by the sale of movable, and 21*48 per cent by tho «wb of immov¬ 
able property. As compared with 1870, the returns of attachments of 
movable and immovable property for 1874 show a rise from 411 to 
813, or an advance of 97*81 per cent in the former, and from 934 to 
1,421, or an increase of 52*14 per cent in the latter. 


Arrest of thbrnrs. Compared with 1870, the number of decrees executed by the arrest 
of the debtor bus increased from 100 iu 1879 to 195 in 1874. As 
information of the Average number of debtors in each civil a nit is 
not available, the proportion that the number of debtors committed 
to prison bears to the number of persons sued for debt cannot bo 
shown. It will bo seen, however, from the following table that tho 
number of civil prisoners has pretty nearly remained constant during 
the five years ending with 1874, tho total in 1874 being ninety-eight 
as compared with ninety-nine in 1870; —* 
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The following fltaton&rit shows* ia tobmar iorrnj me " £ 

the civil courts of the district during tho fivo years ending with 

1874:—* 

Stakm^t lh of IS- OW Court, o/tf* Sum! 

1870*1874. 
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(«). S4it O.BWH InUa pwwal klmliil**ilon n * urM - 

i nntiae A nbore there is ono small cause court at Surat, presided Smsll owwa «art 
\„ L ivoTnclc" l’l>« officer, wk« ccor, fortright .to, hold. 

rSSi eSdfSn.« u «d -tar «f wo (».. 9,600). 

T* m tv _ following table it wilt be seen tlxat during tlio five years 
«S?Sth 1874, the total number of suits boa increased from 
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2,526 iti 1870 to 2,797 in 1871, or 10'72 percent, the highest number 
beitg 3,827 ill 1872. A consitlemble increase appears tukro occur- 
red in suit*! to recover sums of less than £i>. The numbers of suits of 
less than £20 and Ot) have remained nearly constant, or have slightly 
fallen off. The average value of suits has declined from £5 1?*, to 
£ t 13*. 9</,, or 15 per cent. With regard to the execution of decrees, 
the number of attachments of property lias increased from 112 to 446, 
or 298 per cent, and that of sales from 21 to 51, or 142 per cent, the 
highest number of sales being 88 in 1872. On the other hand, the 
number of debtors imprisoned has fallen from 15 to 12, the highest 
number being 41 in 1871:— 

Staimmi &hrjwi>i.j tu working oftka Stirtti Small Cau& Court, 1870-1874. 
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registration la sutbciont to employ 
nine sub registrars, of whom five ore special, and thereat, head clerks 
in sub-dmsioual revenue offices, belong to the ex-officio cla« of snb- 
regislrara. Of the whole number, eight are distributed, one at each 
of the head-quarters of the chief sub-divisions of the district and t It a 
ninth is stationed ut tViilod. !„ .ddaim, to 

bj the collector, who is the district registrar, and by his assistant or 
deputy, a special scrutiny is, under the control of tho inspector gem- 
mi of registration and stamps, carried on by the inspector of reefstm- 
SfwTT* *? *• registration report for 1874-75 

fHs lfSnSV^I^l. °i ^ amounted to £1,082 8s. 7,1. 
(Ks. l0,8_1 - U-8), Aud tho charges to £697 8#. 6Jd. (Rs, Q 974_44n 

leaving a balance of £384 lb*. K (Ha. 3,8-17*8-51 Of 3fi7l i’l 

one under the head of 'written authorities to adopt, other than *!X 
conferred bywiUsU3 were documents affecting .aovahle and ?S5 

documents aHucting mimoTable property Of thn a* * i ’ id-jkG/ 

«“ y»* 

were deeds of sale, and 921 were mortmiEres Tl> f , 1,4 ‘, 

u °” 0 ’’“ bl *‘ properl J wj tiaCoroo” 

s— ->i™ magistrrUca .kSSj w . Tj .. W " re fait 

cases of the city of Surat. Of tl J( nJld * > f ? r u,U|uci P nl 
first class, and eighteen of the second and third cC^Of 
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former, fonrare covenantor European civiliana, and two are natives. 

, re S ar “ the jurisdiction and powers of these magis- 
trotea. one of them, the district magistrate, is placed in a sne^ni 
position, invested with « general supervision over the whole of the 
district. There remain, therefore, five regukr first class magistrates, 
w. h anavemgQ charge of 33d square miles and a population of 
- In “ e W ,8 7d the six first class magistrates 
decided 369 original and 51 appeal criminal cases. These officers 
bavo, as collector, assistant collectors, and deputy collectors, revenue 
charge of the ports of the district over which they exercise magis- 
tonal powers. Of subordinate magistrates there tiro eighteen, with 
an average charge of 93 square miles and a population of 33,727 
souls. Of these, one is » covenanted European civilian, and the rest 
aro natives. The total number of criminal cases decided in 1071 was 
A tH>. besides their magisterial duties, these officers exercise reve¬ 
nue powers a* assistant collectors, mAmlatdirs ot uriMikaris or as 
bead clerks m the offices of the different mamlatdurs in the district. 

N °"? ° f l te Ti,b ^ h ™ lmGn in Surat district, of whom them 
are with an average annual pay of £6 11 *. 3J<i. (Jfc GS-nj-lft 
each, has been'entrusted with the powers of fining and imprisoning, 
contemplated by the Bombay Village Police Act (Vllf. of 1007). 

From the table of offences given below it will be seen that during 

6 ;*) c t7,'i s T. s ' 4 - 3 ' 3 - 5;> on “"“' s ' ® °» <*D« <£ 

ciery 130 of Ihu population, were on an average committed Of 
these there were on an average six murders and attempts to commit 
murder j four culpable homicide*; 37 cases of grievous hurt; 42 
cm.es of daooity and robbery; and 3,205, or 97 per cent of the 
wuiqIDj tumor offences* 

Ad^When they first came under British management, Surat Folio, 
and its neighbourhood were in a most disorderly stall Bands of 
armed thieves commuted robberies close to the walls of the citv md 
even m »te8treefe. But, before many years wore over 
(1016) these open breaches of the peace had been effectually sup¬ 
pressed. At the same time burglaries were still frequent, and 
«»ses of poisoning were believed to be common; assaults were unusual 
hut drunkenness was very prevalent. To 1815 the senior judge of 
circuit waa dispose* to attribute the unfavourable state of morals at 
riurat tothe lossof the influenco and authority of heads of castes and 
the destruction of the respect formerly shown by the lower orders 
towards the higher. From this sprung' numberless immoralities, 
timing vices, increasing drunken ness,’ and other irregularities which 
though not cognizable by the legal tribunals, were likely to lead ulti¬ 
mately to the perpetration of greater crimes^ In t he rural parts of 
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Chapter IX. 
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of Justice. 
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Piracy. 


Surat the mixture of territories increased the difficulty of suppressing 
crime. * Before u thief could be arrested, or stolen property recover¬ 
ed, so many prefatory ceremonies Mid negotiations had to be gone 
through that, before an effectual search could begin, both were 
removed/ The two prevailing forms of crime were gang robbery and 
marine piracy. The gang robbers were an armed rubble enlisted by 
gardtm who had claims on the bod revenues of the district. These 
ruffian b were generally headed by some despemte leader renowned 
for his cruelties and "ex tor Lions, who entering the British territory 
under pretence of collecting bis masters duos, sit the same time 
extorted double the sum far himself and Ida followers. When the 
villagers attempted to resist their houses were plundered and their 
children were carried into captivity to bo bold to ransom on some 
future opportunity. 

There were two chief seats of trinity in Surat,—along (ho right 
bank of the Tupti r and south warn between the month of the Tapti 
and Daman. North of the Tapti, and chiefly at Suwili hole. tlisu 
robbery was carried on under two forms: i, captains of ships ex¬ 
changed with the villagers in those parts their owners 1 cotton and 
other goods for tobacco, peppery and vegetables ; ii, vessels wero 
intentionally nm ashore, and captain and crew, tho villagers along 
the const, and the Mardtki functionaries in charge of Olpiid joined 
in sharing the plunder. To tho south of tiio Tapti the depredations 
were still greater. One favourite device was, when near creeks and 
villages, where tho captain and crew bad friends, on the slightest 
plea of bad weather or distress, to throw overboard bales of cotton 
and other goodsn fto general was this practice that, though hardly 
any cotton was grown to tho south of Surat, every village between 
that city and Bulsar was commonly full of cotton which they 
facetiously termed 1 the cotton of the sea / But ■ for drawing a harvest 
from the soa J other measures, more openly lawless than this system 
of pilfering, were adopted* After the crops had boon gathered from 
their fields, the inhabitants of some of the coast villages, chiefly of 
Dumas and others belonging to the nuwub of Sachin, putting off 
from the shorn in bands, attacked and captured trading vessels, divid¬ 
ing tho booty among the different villages along the shore. 1 

At present (l875) the chief obstacle to nti efficient police is tho 
ease with which offenders can escape into the Portuguese territory 
of Daman, or into one of the petty states whose lands border 
the district of Surat on the north and cost. This difficulty is meet 
felt in the north and in the south of the district* In the north bands 
of Bhila pass across the frontier, commit a robbery and retire with 
their plunder* So difficult is it to guard against the attacks of rob¬ 
bers of this class that, in the villages of tho Mindvi, Olpfid, and 
Bur-do! i sub-divisions, a system of blackmail still prevails. In these 
parts, in each village, the people join together to support a certain 
number of watchmen, or wiiftfuftzr, who belong to the Bbil tribe. For 
the payment of these wasdwax each household contributes accord¬ 
ing to its means, by tho gift of grain, cloth, or coin. If u robbery 


1 KiuuiW* B?*mptiou d Hindu**!!, L f 717, 
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tikes place the winwlttir#, for whom the village contributes, are sent Chapter IX 

for, and are supposed to find out the culprit. Moat of the warn was Administration 

are in league with others of their tribe beyond the frontier. Their of Justice, 

confederates plan robberies within Surat limits, mid the Sumt )SOO-1$7& 

wtinilu!ttH T in tbeir turn, arrange an attack on a village in one of the ' 

neighbouring states. Again, in the south of the district, gangs of P™* 

robbers are constantly passing into the Sumt district, and before they 

can be captured escape back into Portuguese territory. More tins 

Surat police cannot follow them, ami as in tlio Daman courts all 

evidence short of the discovery of stolen property iu the possession 

of tho accused, or the testimony of two eye-witnesses, fails to procure 

n conviction, the offender generally escapes unpunished. Beyond an 

occasional petty theft, tho wandering tribes of the district give tho 

polico but little trouble. Agrarian offences are rare. Cases that do 

occur am seldom more serious than assaults arising out of a disputed 

right of possession or damage done to a grain field. Serious crimes 

resulting from the pressure of tbo civil courts are almost unknown. 1 


In the year 1871 tho total strength of the district, or regular poli ce C«t of it a diitrict 
force, was U49. Of those, under the district superintendent, two were ^ 

subordinate officers, 118 inferior subordinate officers, 23 mounted 
police, and 505 constables. The coat of maintaining this force was 
us follows ; The one European officer—tho district superintendent 
of police — received ntotal anntuil salary of £ti 10 18#. (Its, 6,409), tho 
two subordinate officers a yearly salary of not less than £120 
(lls. 1,200) each, and tho 118 inferior subordinate officers a yearly 
salary ofless tliau £120 (R«. 1,200) each, or & total yearly cost of 
£3,335 8s. [lle. 33,354). Tho pay of tho 23 mounted mid 305 foot 
polico came to a total sum of £5,900 2s. (Its. 59,091). Besides the 
pay of the officers and men there was a total annual sum of £348 18#. 

(Rs. 3,489) allowed for tho horses and travelling expenses of tho 
superior officers, £205 14s. (Rs, 2,057) annual pay and travelling 
allowance for their establishments, and £017 8s. (Us. 6,1 < 4) a year 
for contingencies and other expenses, making a total annual cost to 
government for the district police of £11,057 Bs. (Rs. 1,10,574). 

The area of tho district, according to the survey department, is 
1 ,069 square miles, and tho population, by tho census of 1 872,607,087 
souls, According to these figures tho total strength of the polico of 
the Sumt district is one man to every 2-57 square miles as compared 
with the area, and one man to every 935 souls as compared with the 
population. The cost of maintenance is equal to £6 12#. Off . (Rs. 30-4) 
per square wile, or 4jd. (as. 2-10) per head of tbo population. 

Of the total strength of G49, inclusive of the superintendent, 72 Kitribution of tho 

jn all _ of whom 15 were officers and 57 constables—were in 1874 t*' iiefe 

employed as guards over treasuries, lock-ups, or as escorts to pnsunura 
nud tivasure ; 441 morn* of wlioui 5# wore oftioora imd constables, 
were engaged on other duties ; and 136, of whom 23 were officers and 
113 constidjles, wore stationed in towns and municipalities. 


i Contributed toy tbo ul roiko s 
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Of the whole number, exclusive of the district superintendent, 
251 were provided with fire-arms and 397 with swords only, or with 
b words and batons; 152, of whom 67 were officers and 35 constables, 
could road and write; and 95 were under inatmet ion. 

With the exception of tha superintendent of police, who was a 
European, tho members of the police force were all mil res of India. 
Of these, 52 officers and 244 constables were Muhammadans, six 
officers and eight constables war© Brahmans, one officer was a Rajput, 
36 officers and 160 Constables worts Mantthfct, 30 officers and 116 
constables were Hindu of other castes, and one officer was a Farsi. 

Of 153, the total number of persons accused of hoanona crimes, 54, 
or 35 l 29 per cent, were convicted. In tha matter of the recovery of 
stolen property, of £3,639 8* + (Es. 26,394), alleged to have boon stolen, 
£906 12**. (Ra 9,060}, or 3446 per cent of the whole amount, were 
recovered. Of tha five districts of GujanH, the Surat district came 
fourth both as regards the proportion of convictions to arrests and tho 
proportion of the amount ol property recovered to the amount stolen* 


The principal details of tho amount of crime and the working of 
the police during the five years ending with 1874 will bo found in tho 
following tabular statement s— 

Statement showing tha sLitutic* of trim# and tha workina e/ tha Police, 

IS704B75. 
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But little information has been collect ed as to the comparative amou nt Chapter IX. 

of critno at different periods since the introduction of British rule, ^mim utratinn 
The following is a sammary of such details us are available :— of Justice. 

The total number of offences committed daring the five years end* ^ ni “lt j- 
ing with 1849 was 16.02*2, representing an Annual average of 3,824, la <u< 
or, on the basis of the census returns of 1846, one crime to every 
130 inhabitants of tho district. Corresponding criminal returns for 
tho five years ending with 1874 showed a total of 16,775 offences, 
giving an average of 3,355 crimes per year, or, on the basis of tho 
census returns of 1872, ono crime to every 180 inhabitants of the 
district. Again, a comparison of the returns would seem to show that 
in tho matter of murders and culpable homicides a slight improve¬ 
ment has taken place. For, while population has increased since 
J 849, tho number of crimes has remained constant at six cases of 
murder and attempt to commit murder, and at four of culpable homi¬ 
cide. Under the head of robberies, including dacoitics and thefts of 
cattle, there is a marked fulling off, the yearly averages for the two 
periods being 300 for tho earlier [1845-49], aud but sixty for the later 
(1870-74). 

/ai/..— Besides the accommodation provided for under-trial pH- Jail. 

Boners nt tha head-quarters of each sub-division, there is in tho city 
of Surat, for the Surat and Broach districts, one district jail capablo 
of containing 129 male and ten female prisoners. 
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CITAP T E H X- 

REVENUE AND FINANCE. 

The earliest year for which a copy of the balance sheet 1 of the 
district is available is 1827-28* Since that time many change* have 
been introduced in the system of keeping account?. Hut* m far as 
possible* the different- items have been brought under their corre¬ 
sponding beads of account according to the system at present in force. 
Exclusive of £41,6016 {Rs. 4,16,900), the adjustment on account of 
alienated land, the total transactions that appear iu the district 
balance sheet amount to receipts £475,870 (Rfl. 47,58,790) in 1874*75 
against £282,71 J (fta, 28,27,140} in 1827-28, and chmges £ 155,152 
(Us. 45,51,520) in 187 1-75 against £228,538 (Rs, SS»85;jftO) in 
1827-23, Exclusive of departmental misccllaneciis receipts and antna 
recei ved in return for services rendered, such os the receipt? of the post 
and telegraph department?, the amount of revenue raised in 1874*75 
under all heads—imperial and provincial services, 8 local funds, and 
municipal revenues- — amounted to £419,912 (B-s. 41,99,420), or, cm a 
population of 097*087, an incidence pair bead of 13a* ] OiL As no 
census details are available for 1827-28, corresponding information fur 
that year cannot be given. During the interval of forty-seven years, 
the following changes have taken place under the chief heads of the 
district receipts and charges. 

Land S&u tmu£, —The receipts under this licutl, which includes 59 '03 
per cent of £419,942, the entire revenue of the district, have risen from 
£197,509 (Rs. 19,75,000] in 1827-28 to £247,932 (Rs. 24,79,820) in 
1875* The increase is for the most part duo to the en ban cement of 
the state receipts arising from the largo area of land brought under 
cultivation since 1827- Another source of increase lias been the addi¬ 
tional levies recovered since 1803 from all alienated lands except iho 
service lauds held by certain village and district officers. The 
charge* under this head show nu advance from £31,279 (Rh, 3,12,790} 


rbn identic* Mindvi m L&27 2$, » <listmct territory, jltq aot indqdeil jatlid 
'^taicc sheet, Tho Jjmil menu* of tin? Miudvi gu 1 mU% Juikuliutiid in 1 HT-I T r i 

U i ± 12 r 90 U (Rh. l^OOOJu * ' 

' Dw diHtimtton bftWMa imp rial and nrovincM hfrvic-M vrinc* mit rf Urn rlfl. 
matnkliutuiii wy atcni latraddcnl in 1 * 70 , Wiinr wkbh Uw Gov urn e... til r.f ImVm 
***** y™ out the imperial revenues u tigwl sum for iituViucml servicoi nnv 
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to £31^178 (B&. 9,41,780), This apparent increase in the cost of col¬ 
lecting the land-tax is due to an increase in the number, mid cm 
enhancement oE the salaries of o dicers employes! in collecting the 
revenues. 

The following statement 1 contrasts the land revenue for tho years 
from 1830-31 to 1874-75 

fflflftwMul theming tho fjtuthj Land Rcwniw of the Burnt District^ 

lasD-isTS. 
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1S31S2 

1832- 33 

1833- 34 .. 
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isu-ii... 
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M7 P 730 

1 L07.7S9 
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1&3,&45 

mass 

1SU2-43 ... 
1343-44 ... 
IS44-45 ... 
104444 

1 34447 ... 
1847-1$ ... 
1948-40 
1840-54^ 
i?^u 5a 
185MB ... 
183S-53 ... 

£ 

159,320 

101,057 

150,533 

150,349 

102,402 

102,300 

141,502 

151,500 
103,044 
105,041 
103*300 

L853 54 ... 
1854-05 ... 
1805-50 ... 
1350-37 - 
1S57-5S ... 
3S58-50 
1850410 . 
180051 ... 
1801 02 ... 
lWd-03 .. 
100^84 ... 

£ 

170.000 

171.071 

1011*391 

202,049 | 

207,377 

211,426 

215,703 

215.343 

224,537 

230,443 

240,038 

1S04 05 ... 
130500 ... 
180007 ... 
1807-08 ... 
1803 00 ... 
1609-70 ... 
1870 71 
IS71-T2 ... 
1372-7$ ... 
1873-7-4 ... 
1374-75 .... 

£ 

239,303 
252,211 
257,063 

2-.Si.255 

231,217 

238*247 

238,754 

235,114 

220,741 

224,173 


TrihuiMfr&m NaUix 8t<i te$. —The receipts under this head represent 
the amount of the tribute paid by the IMusda state, which in 1^27-28 
was net shown separately. 

Stamps ,—-'Receipts have increased from £5 t 7£K) (Bs. 57*900) to 
£18,108 (He, 1,81,090) ; charges have fallen from £188 (Rs. 4,880) 
to £460 (Rs< 4*600)+ 

Sstcm on Spirit# and Driry# .—Receipts have risen from £14,226 
(fts+ 1.42,260) to £37*371 (IS ^3*73,710}* or 162*69 percent; charges 
have increased from £383 (Rs+ 3*830) to £565 {Ks. 5*050). I ho 
causes of the rise in the revenue arc ; i p the enhancement of the rate 
of duty ; ii* the levy of & fresh tax in the shape of a .shop licence; 
and iu 7 the introduction of more active competition at the auction 
sdes of tho right to manufacture and sell spirits and toddy. The 
use of country spirits 2 by the people of the district is made to 
yield a revenue to tho state by limiting the number of persons who 
aru allowed to sell them. The licensed vendors are of two classes : 
(]) those who* living within a radius of six miles from Surat and 
BaMr* are bound nt their own cost to prepare all their spirits at tho 
government distilleries * and (2) the rural vendors, who are allowed to 


* Finirtt far tho yflaa tat#™ 1030.31 atari 1867-08 arc Ukan from fUtoment 
Xo 1 1 in Mr. Bell'd npert, dated lit October 1802, Vignnm foriuhec^aont yearn 

ar^tnltaii froTn tins fttatements ivuldubul with Goveronumt Itraolaticm* Nu.0092, 
tiiUjtl «7th Oat^iw 1875, lad Ko*« 100, anted 25th October 1878. 

a Tins local drink* m of twokifidH — spirits and fermented linnvT. The ruiltve Spirit* 
drank in the district m nil dustiUed Itom the dower of the maAurrc treo {Ba-ssia 
latifolia), Thu vuiumou fanaeutod liquor U frvtn tliu jaiuo tri tbu wild dnte- troc 
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manufnetlira their spirits as they please. From the vendor of tjio 
first class a revenue is derived in two ways. Ho is compelled to take 
from the public distillery a certain quantity of liquor every day, and 
as it passes out of the distillery (fi) a fee of from -s. to He. ™. 
(Re. 1 to Its. IJf) is levied on each gallon, (6) ntns is levied varying 
from £5 to £20 (R?. 60 to 200) according to the estimated consump¬ 
tion of spirits at the vendor's tavern. The revenue obtained from 
the rural vendor consists of the amount hid by him at a public auction 
for the right to manufacture and sell spirits and toddy within the 
area of a certain number of villages* ihv state revenue from tliO 
Consumption of European liquors is obtained by the levy of a toXj 
Tftrying in amount front £2 lOsi to £5 (I£s* 25 to + Ks, 5[i) on all 
shops licensed to sell European liquors. Tho intoxicating drugs* from 
the uso of which an excise revenue is ohtniued, are the diliereDt 
propamtioos of Indian hemp (Cannabis indica) known as bhang and 
tf ihija. 

The following statement shows the variations in the state revenue 
derived from the use of the different forms of intoxicating substances 
at intervals during the past forty-five years 


Statement nhvmn# the yearly Excise Revenue of the Surat Ttisirtd, 

1830*1875, 
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Shops for the sole of spirits anil intoxicating drugs are distributed 
over the district as follows :— 


Bfotii'menl thawing iht iliftrihuiion tif LiqHfir^hopt ci:4t the Surat District, 1876. 
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Transit Duti*'#, which in 1S27-38 yielded £1*543 (Rs, 15,480) and 
cost to collect £50 (Hs. 500)j have since been abolished. 

Law and Justice .—Reccipts havo fallen from £3*233 (R^ 22,330) 
to £801 (Rs. 8*040}* The amount i* mode tip of finog levied from 
offenders, During the same time the charges have decreased from 
£38,270 (Rs. 3*82*760) to £16*215 (Rs* 1,02* 150). This fatting off is 
chiefly due to the removal to Bombay of the chief civil and criminal 
tourEs of appeal. 

Forests —This is a new item since 1827-23, The receipts in 

1871- 75 amounted to £11,334 (Rs, 1,13,640), and tiio charge* to 
£5,078 (Es + 50,780)* 

Assemed Tux&t .—The entry tinder this head represents thei recovery 
of arrears of income-tax. The following table 5 shown the amount 
realised from taxes levied since I 860* Owing to the variety of their 
cates and incidence* it is difficult to make Wj ftatisfaekny comparison 
of tSio results of the different taxes in force between 1860-61 and 

1872- 7& 


Yul 

AlBCiMb)* InMilfWP, ndinlTt ©F 
rjiTelaL ttbriK 
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1 Cimnttj Bpirilis nkul toddy reru k ninny cweit n'd by the t&rna chap* keeper. 
a Tim tfiWo ia pnparod from the collector'* return No. G63, ibaed 29th March l$7l i 
and from the emunal return* lor 1871 -72 and l§72'73, 

it 735-31 
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districts. 


4fla»op«ir vtik! The decrease in charges iaelilefly 

due to the settlement of cosh alienations. 

Custom *.—The revenue under this Head consists of the salu P™=ecd9 
of opium and the amount of the bid for tho right to sell the a g« 

Salt ,—Collections on account both of sea customs ami of wc 
credited under this head. The entry, £28 1 00 (Rs. ~, t, ),^* 
£27,700 (Its. 2,77,000) on account of sea castomsforl62-^. 

spile of the falling off in the revroue from bct eustoms, tin rttu ■ 

h>r 1871-75 show a largo increase under this head. lh |! ' 
dM^tteWriue derLd from salt * The mlditiona 
likewise due to the increased establishment ol the salt depart men t. 
Under the existing arrangeroonts part of tho salt eonaumed ini re 
district is brought froul tho central salt work at Kharaghora (fiutof- 
live miles west of Ahmcdnbud) by rail to fcurat. 

‘The decrease in charges is due to tho small number of 
troops now stationed at Surat. 

Segiriralim and Education are new beads. The increase in police 
cluir^es h due to the re-organists! ion of Ike department* 

Tpintfur** — Heedpt-3 have ri non from £24,181 (Ks. 2,41,810) in 
1827-28 to £9D>36h (Rs. 0,03,6*0) in 1874-75, and chaises from 
.111,994 (R*. 1*19,940) in 1827-28 to £300*751 (Rs- 30*0^10) m 
1874-75. The inareosed receipts under this head of account are due 
elaieflv—fi) to the receipt^ on account of local funds, and (u; to tho 
remittance received from other treasuries* and the amount held a* 
deposits ou account of savings banks. The in-creased charge* ure 
dm- chiefly—(i) to * targe surplus balance remitted to other treasuries, 
and [iij to tho expenditure on account of local funds* 

The following statement shows* in tabular form, tho cent niBtcd 
details of the balance sheets of the year* 1827-23 and ]S7 t-7o. 
The figures shown in black type on both bides of the balance wheet 
for 1874-75 are book adjustments. On the receipt side the total, 
£41,99610*, 6dL (Ra* 4,16*965-4), represent?! tho additional revenue 
the district would yield had none of its binds been granted away by the 
state* On the debit aide the figures, £8,806 1%. 6{J, (Us. 88*008-12) # 
entered under the head of * Land Kevenue/ represent the rental 
of the lands granted to patch (except such as are engaged solely 
on police duties) and to village watchmen ; tho entry* £32,497 
£*. fat, (Hi. 8*24*971-4-8) under the head £ Allowances and Aeeign- 
menta/ represents the rental of the lauds granted to district 
hereditary officers, gardsids, and other uon-serricO claimants j the 
entry, £992 fts». od, (Its. 8*924-3-4) under the head 1 Police/ repre¬ 
sents the rental of tho lauds granted to paid# employed solely on 


1 Ai thn dt i in portal from Sural into other diftrictl U paid for at Sufftj the &uw 
TciIlum. 1 ii hit guide tu the value of the null mutmed in the dutricL 

■ The item of Irm4 fund* which appear in the btlinc* *htv\ mulcr the ht*& of 
^Traiuler r ji niulb npu| the of the juLditionnl «** <d outj-flistccnlh on the bnil 

R— oMM at^ togfttluT wish eon.-Un miicblkiieoni receipt* levied fur iihjtftta of pnbliff 
mitPFiiVfULt-ht Mil education itmler the uruviuiDtii of Act ILL (iflttfr The receipts mud 
charge uf ihe dilfvmit tuuiiicipnlitks de mi appear iu the district balance ihcct* 
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police duties. Cash allowances fire, on the other lift ml. treated as 
actual charges and debited te the different heads of account according 
to tliu nature of the grant. Thus, grant® of eaaVfa. p<xUb (except 
am-li as are engaged solely on police duties) and village watebmpa 
uro included in £31,178 is. 6d. (Rs. 8,41,782-4), tlw total of land 
revenue charges; grants of cash to non-sorvice claimants are 
included in £27.770 5*. l.l. (Its. 2,77,702-8-S), the total of allowance 

ami assignment charges; end gnat* of cash 

solely on police duties ore included In £8 ( .J2d I s. Jd. (R*. 8-3,-30 ), 

the total of police charges 
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Chapter X. Retest e outer twm bnxU& 


Revenue mad 
Finance. 

Lucol fumlfl.. 

Loml Fttwh. — The district local funds, which since 1 £63 have boon 
collected ' for the promotion of ram! education and for the supply 
of roads* water, drains, rest-houses, dispensaries und other useful 
objects affecting the everyday comfort mid convenience of the 
rate-pavera / 1 amounted in the year 1874-73 to a total sum of 
£22,161 tRs. 2,24,01 Q), and the expenditure to £20,251 [Its. 2,02,510). 
This revoQUO is drawn from three sources, a special m o£ ^ in 
addition to the ordinary land-tax, the proceeds of certain subordinate 
local funds and squid miscellan chub items of revenue. The special 
land cess, of which two-thirds are set apart as a road fund and the 
remainder applied to the promotion of education, yielded Lei 1374-75 
a revenue of £16,484 (Rs« 1,(54,81(1), Subordinate local funds, in¬ 
cluding ei ferry fund, a toll fund, a cattle-pound fund, and a school 
fee fund, yielded £1,841 (lls. 18/140). Government and private aub- 
scrlptionfi fttuou n ted to £1*956 (Rsn 10,560), and miscellaneous receipt^ 
including certain items of lend revenue, to £2,177 (Us. 21,770), or 
ji total sum of £22/461 (Ra. 2,24,610). This revenue is administered 
by committees composed partly of official and partly of private mem- 
here. These boards are of two elates, sub-aivisional and district. 
The former, of which there is one for each fiscal Kuh-division, is, 
under the presidency of the assistant or deputy collector, composed 
of the chief local revenue officer of tbo Bub-division nu hulnUhu’, an 
officer of the public work s department, 017 in educational matters, 
the deputy educational inspector, as official members. The nnn-official 
members are one proprietor of an alienated village and three holders 
of 3a tad. The district board, under the presidency of the collector, 
eonaista of the asnbtnnt and deputy collectors and the executive 
engineer or educational inspector as official members ; and us private 
members one proprietor of Em alienated village and six holders of hind. 
The auhKli visional committee ascertains tbo requiremenU of the sub- 
di vision in the matters of local works and education, and brings them 
to the notice of the districL committee. At a meeting held about tho 
first of September in each year* the president lays before the district 
committee a statement of the estimated available receipts on account 
of local foods, together with tho estimates and proposals of tie dif¬ 
ferent sub-divisional committees. Tho requirements of the district 
am discussed, questions being settled according to the vote of the 
majority of the members, the president in all case* having a coating 
vole. A general budget for the district is then framed tho portion 
relating to public works being despatched to tho revenue com* 
mourner, and that connected with education to the director of 
public instruction. 

FiiiAncuJ dcUilli 

For fldministnitivo purposes tho local fund* of tho district m-o 
d.v.dt-d into two main sections—thow sot np.-irt for public works and 
those set apart for odiicrtion. Thu receipts and disbursements during 
tho year 1874-75 under those two heads were ns follows : _ “ 


- CoTommtnt Hwdotfai i' u , 0^ dated 2mh ftbnaij 
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Atoorfme to tli. .internet reeivod Iron, ttu,eU«to. o f ths d i.- mtojjM-. 
triet, the following works have, smew the introduction of the avetem m 
180:1, been executed and repaired out of the local funds, lo open 
up communications,. 314 miles of road 1u.ru been made and finished 
with three iron bridges, thirteen masonry bridges, forty-six timber 
I nidges, and S5f> culverts, and along a majority of the lines trees 
liiiYG been planted. To improve tho water-supply, bto wells and 
620 tanks Imva cither been made or repaired, lo help village 
education sixty-three schools, and for tho comfort of travellers cloven 
rest-houses, have been built. Besides these works, seventy-six cattle- 
paundii and four dispdm»riea have been eonstnidad. 

-In the year 1874-75 there were, ae shown in HmAdpaGti^ 

____, the margin, four municipa¬ 
lities in the district. In 
that year tho revenues mis- 
ed by these municipalities 
amounted altogether to 

£23,233 (Rs. 2,32,330). Of 
this sum, £12,250 (lie. 

1 ,22,500) were recovered 
from octroi dues ; £5,675 
fRs ad750) from a toll-tax and wheel-tax ; 13,111 (Its. 31 ,Ui>) from 
assessed taxes; and £3,107 (K*. 21 ,970)bom mi^ellnmsHissources. 

Under the provisions of the Bombay District .lumeipA Act ( , 
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of 1873)* Surat forms a city municipality; its funds, undo? the 
pTCfiidency of the collector, being ad mini stored by a bodyet 
commissioners, Homo official and others private, in the proportion 
of at least two of the latter to one of the former. Under the 
same Act Bab£r, Sender, and IMnflvi form town mnnicipnlmcs ad- 
ministered by a body of commissioners, with the collector as presi¬ 
dent, and the assistant pr deputy collector in charge of the sub-diYi¬ 
mou m vice-president, the commissioners being chosen in the pro¬ 
portion of at least two non-official to each official member 

The following statement give.-* for each municipality the receipts, 
charges, and the incidence of taxation in the year ending 31st March 

IS7o i— 

Mvnuupal Enfant* Shad in Tmmih Sterling, 1874.75. 
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CoHm.—Atpmwnt (1875) m establishment in connection with 
the Cotton Frauds Act lBombay Act IX. of 1863) tor preventing the 
adulteration of cotton is, under the control of the collector ol Surat, 
maintained at a total yearly post of £190 (Ra. 1,900}* This charge is 
met from the cotton improvement fund framed under the provisions 
of that Act. The establishment, consists of a sub-inspector drawing a 
monthly salary ol £12 (Ry. 120), and a peon on 1(Ks. 9) u month. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 


INSTRUCTION- 


In the year 1873-74 there were two hundred trad fifty-throe Chapter XL 

government schools, or, On fin average, one school for every three inim- Instruction, 

hik'd villages, alienated *a well as state, with on average attendance 
of 8,37+pupils Coot of 12,414 on the rolls), or 260 per cent of 
313,731, the entire population not exceeding twenty years of age. 


Excluding charges for superintendence, the total expenditure on C«st *[ eJoesliun, 
education, on account of aided as well ae. of state and other schools, 
amounted in 1873-74 to £14,544 (Rs, 1,45,4111), of which £3,033 
(Ks. 30,330) were debited to government and £11,511 (Ra. 1,15,110} 
to local and other funds. 


Under the director of pnblic instruction, and the educational in- Lo^d 
specter, northern division (Gujarat), the education of the district 
was in 1873-74 conducted by a local staff two hundred and forty 
strong. Of these, two were deputy educational inspectors, with 
general charge over all the schools of tho district, drawing a total 
yearly pay of £360 (Its. 8,600); thereat were masters of vernacular 
schools, with yearly salaries ranging from £72 to £0 12s, (Its. 720 
to Rs, 90). Besides this local staff there were seven masters and 
thirty-live assistants nf high and anglo-vernacular schools, drawing 
an annual subtly of from £510 to £2 1 [Rs. 5,400 to Its. 210), 


Of two hundred and fifty-three, the total noinber of government Instruction, 
schools, in two hundred and thirty-nine Gujnriiti only was (1875) 
taught, and in seven Urdu only. In four of the rest instruction wus 
given both in English and in Gujuridi; nnd one was a high school, 
teaching English and throe classical languages (Sanskrit, Persian, 
and Latin) tip to the standard required to puss the university entrance 
tc#i exfirninatiou. Two wore branch schools not attached to tho 
high school, teaching up to the third standard. 

In addition to the state schools there were in the year 1873-74 Private school*, 
twenty-one other schools. Of these sixteen were government aided 
schools, of which fifteen received, in addition to contributions from 
private individuals and foes, grants-in-aid from government amount¬ 
ing to £315 (Ra. 3,150), while one wag an indigenous school, receiv¬ 
ing £5 (Rs. 50} from the local cess fund. Tho remaining five were 
private inspected schools, supported Bolcly by private contributions 
and foes and inspected by educational officers. 
b 705—33 
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The following figures 1 show tlie increased means for learning to 
read and ante offered by Government to the people during the last five 
ami twentv retire. The first two government veninounr schools were 
opened in the city of Surat in 1 826, and a third in 1827. Three years 
later f 18301 two more government vernacular schools were^opened—one 
at Bnlrar and the other at Mote. The first government English school 
was opened in the city of Surat in 1842, But no detaikd informa¬ 
tion is P available for the years before 1850, Ini850-filth era were 
seventeen government schools with a total number of l t 22o mines on 
t he rolls, or, as shown by the census of 1851,0*48 per cent of 254,0^0, 
the total population not exceeding twenty years of age.’ In lSfe-ob 
the number of government schools hud risen to nineteen, with an 
average attendance of 1,282 pupils (out of l,o<0 on the rolls). In 
1805-66 thenumber of schools had risen to ninety-throe, of which sisty- 
6(fVen worn government and twenty-six government aided and govern¬ 
ment inspected private schools, with an average attendance of 4,143 
moils (out of 6,387 names on the roll), or, as shown by the 
congas of 1351, 162 per cent of 254,660, the total population not 
exceeding twenty years of age. The figures for 1873-74 were, as 
shown above, 253 government and twenty-one government aided and 
private inspected schools, with an average attendance of 9,661 pupils 
(out of a total number of 14,186 names on the rolls), or, oil the basis 
of the census of 1372, 3 07 per cent of 313,781, the totnl_population 
not exceeding twenty years of age. In the year 1875-76 the total 
number of ail schools 1 in the district was reported to be 309, with 
15,833 names ou the rolls, A comparison with the returns for 1350 
gives, therefore, for 1^75 an increase in the number of schools from 
17 to 309 ; while, of 313,761, the entire population of the district not 
exceeding twenty years of ngc, 5"04 per cent were under instruction 
in 1875-76, us Compared with 0'43 per cent in 1850-51. 

In 1855 there were no girls 1 schools, but in 1865 there were in the 
Surat district fifteen girls 1 schools, with an average attendance of 
452 (out of 837 enrolled) pupils. Eight years later, in 1873-71, the 
number of schools had risen to twenty-five, and tho average attend¬ 
ance increased to 777 out of 1,270 on the rolls, 
i The census returns for 1872 give for each of the chief races of the 
district the following information as to the proportion of persons able 
to read and write :— 

Of 106,250, tho total Hindu mole population not exceeding twelve 
years, 9,626, or 9’05 per cent; of 39,415 above twelve, and not 
exceeding twenty years, 8,341, or 2V16 per cent; and of 126,533 
exceeding twenty years, 20,037, or 21'04 per cent,—were able to read 
and write, or were under instruction. Of 93,146, the total Hindu 


I Of private indigenoua Sell nils do statistics arc available. Some account of the 
cluracnr of thu instrui-tiun given w private ichooli will'be foam) in the Statistical 
AccuunL of Brooch. 


*Thu) nuniW htw been cal cola tod fr«a tho teitnl jwpnljitiwi in on the bftftU 

i4T tho iJnijwUfiii given in tho census popart for |tt72. 
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frnmlc population not exceeding twelve years, 241, or 024 per cent; Cbaptar XX 

of 38,377 above twelve, end not exceeding twenty years, 157, or O'40 instruction* 

per cent; and of 133,003 exceeding twenty years, 274, or 0’20 per 
cent,—were able to read and write, or were under instruction. 

Of 8,950, tbo total Muhammadan male population not exceeding M uhauumwl—. 
twelve years, 1,091, or 14* 18 per cent; of 3,980 above twelve, ami nut 
exceeding twenty years, 808, or 21 '75 per cent ;ond ■ 4 1*,90S exceec- 
ing twenty years, 2,878, or 2 2‘29 pjr cent,—were able to rouUnd 
write, or were under instruction. Of 8,398, tlic total Mubamiumdau 
female population not exceeding twelve years, 121, or l 44 percent; 
of 4,108 above twelve, and not excelling twenty yejira, 57,01-1*88 
per cent; and of 13,737 exceeding twenty yearn, 101, or 0 /3 per 
ccati—were able to read and write, or wen* under instruction. 

Of 2,104, the total Piirsi mtilo population not exceeding twelve 
years, 1,970, or 49 41 per cent; of 798 above twelve, and not exceed- 
ing twenty years* 6GG, or 83*45 per cent; and or -5,1110 Lxcooding 
twenty mr a t 2,105, wr 71*92 per cent,—were able to read and wnto, 
or were under instruction. Of 2,005, the tobl Rm popu¬ 

lation not exceeding twelve years, 477j or 2-viO per omit | of - o 
above twelve nnd aot eseceding twenty ^ i ° P t r 

cent i and of 3,900 exceeding twenty years, JS3 t or 7 '24 per cent,— 
were able to read and writ©, or were under instruction. 

Before the year 1SG5-GG no returns, arranging the pupils accord- 
J ™ to race and re- 
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ing 

ligion would seem 
to have been drawn, 
up* Tim statement 
given in the tnftr- 
gin shows that of 
the three chief 
mce3 of the district* 
the Persia have the 
largest proportion 
of their boys and 
girls under inst ruc¬ 
tion. Since 18G5 
a considerable advance has^ it will bo seeii 7 been tnado by tho Miisal- 
jimns. The increase under this head k, according to the educational 
inspector, partly due to the establishment of six new Urdu school?* 
and partly to the development of the desire for government educa¬ 
tion among the Muaalm&ns* 

Of 1,270* the total number of girls enrolled in 1873-74 in the 
twenty-five girls' schools, 740, er 58’74 per cent, wars Pirns ; 489* 
or 33 51 percent, Hindus j and 35, or 275 per cent* Mmsahnins, 
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Of 13,074, the total number of pupils in government (12,633) and 
aided private ( 1,336) schoolsin the Surat district, th ere were in 1871-75 
3j4%7 f or 24 52 per cent, Brahmans; 287, or 2 T 05 per cent, Raj¬ 
put* ; 133, or 109 per cent, K£ynaths and Parbkng ; l,436,or 16-63 
per cent, of trading eastefl (Wanma and BbAtifo) ■ 1,930, or 13\S7 
percent, of cultivators (Kanbfs) ;919 ? or 6"5? per cent, of artisans* 
(goldsmiths, blacksmiths, carpenters, tailors, and other*);340, or 
249 percent, of shop-keepers (suck as oilmen, dealers in vegetables 
and h&td-le&vra); Sot!, or 6'12 per cent, of labourers (washermen* 
water-carriers, fishermen) ; +98, or 3 + 5<fper cent, of low-castes (sboe- 
ThuV firR, gweepers, scavengers, and others); 272, or 1"94 percent, 
miscellaneous (genealogists, gram-carriers, and others); 1,374, or 9 83 
percent,M huhIbjAiSj of whom 447 were liohorns ; 2,000, or l4'52 per 
cent, Pina is; and 323, or 2*31 per cent, of aboriginal and hill tribes. 
Besides, there were 61, or 013 per cent, Christians* of whom two 
TVL re Europeans, one Indo-European or Eurasian, and fiffcy-oiglifc 
Kntive converts* 

In addition to these there were in the same year, as shown below, 
307 pupils attending the inspected private schools in the district ;— 

Pupil* m Impeded Private SchocU % 1875- 
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iiatcnittitflBchcKiK The following tabular statement, prepared from the returns fur- 
nifibed by tho educational department, shows in detail the number 
el schools and pupils with their cost to government 
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Prium of Oowmmvyxt, GoAided^ and Private Tn*p4ct?d Softool ir m the Surat District in thti ymra 1^55-50, 1SG5-G0, 
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In conclusion, it may be useful to compare the present (IS73-7+) 
provision for teaching the town and the country population of the 
district. 

In tlie city of Surat there were in 1873-7+ eighteen government 
schools, with cm average attendance ot 1,510 pupils (out of 2,037 
enrolled), or T10 pur cent of the total population of the city. Of 
these schools, one was a high.school; two wens branch schools; 
one an anglo-vernacular school; nine were vernacular schools for 
hoys; three were vernacular schools for girls; and two were evening 
vernacular schools* The average yearly cost per pupil in the high 
school, which was established as an English Behoof in 13+2, 
was £8 13*. 2§d. (Rs. Sfl-O-lOj* and in the rest it varied from 10#. 
to £3 [fts, 5 to 30) P The following table shows the number of pupils 
who since 1363 have passed their university entrance test examin¬ 
ation from the Surat nigh school t— 
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In addition to the above, there were in the same year (1873-7+) four- 
teeu private schools, of which two were styled English schools; two 
second grade angle*venuuralAT schools (one for boys and the other 
for girls); and ten vernacular schools, of which six wore for boys and 
fo_ u / for girls. The average attendance in twelve of these school* wan 
875 out of 1,171 on the rolls. The average yearly cost par pupil was 
about £0 (Rs + 60) in one of the English schools, and £2 (Ra 20) iu 
tho other $ while in the rest it varied from 0*. tu £1 0#. (Ha, 3 to 13). 
The number of pupib that pnfised their university entrance test 
examination, with the aid of this provision for education, was two in 
13C8, one in 1871, two in 1872, and three in 1873* 

The town of Balsftr wm (1873-7+) provided with seven government 
schools, with au average attendance of 320 pupils (out of 158 on tho 
rulbjj or 2'82 per cent of the total population* Of these schools, Ono 
Was an English school ; one tv Musnlmiiii Urdu school; one an evening 
school; and four (two for hoys and two for girls) vernacular, or 
Gujarati schools. The average yearly coat per pupil was about 
^+ Os. (Rs, 43) in the English school, and in the rest it varied from 
to £1 8*. (Rfi. 3 to 14). 

In tho year 1873-74 there were five government schools in Bander, 
Tvith an average attendance o! 153 pupils (out of 237 on the rolls), or 
I’53 per cent of the total population of tho town. Of these, one 
" ^ an English school i two (one for boys and one for girls) were ver- 
nacidsr schools; one was an evening school ; and one a MusalmAn 
Urdu school, Tlie average cost per pupil in the English school was a 
little over £5 (Rs + 50), and in the rest it varied from 10# iu the 
evening school to £1 14#, (Ra« 5 to Rs. 17) in the girls' school. There 
besides, one private Indigenous school receiving nn animal con¬ 
tribution from the load funds amounting to £5 (Its. 5U)* The average 
b 705—33 
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attendance in this school was 56 pupils out of 9 G on the roll; nvA Cw 
average share of the state subsidy per pupil amounted m l&iji-l* 
to 6(d. m %) Besides Lhe govern men t provision of Hnwh m 
Binder, four schools are main tamed at the expanse of private indivi¬ 
duals where Arabic and Urdu are taught. 

Exclusive of the towns of Surat, Bidwtr, and Kinder, the district 
of Surat was in 1873-74 provided with 215 schools, or, on an average* 
fi ve schools for each eighteen inhabited villages. The following state¬ 
ment shows the distribution of these schools by sub-divisions :— 


of Yilbt$€ Schott, 1B73-T4i 
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In Surat there are two libraries and three local newspapers. 


The library known as the * Andrew 1 s Library * was established in 

1850* Donations a & shown 
in the margin, amounting 

in all to £1,377 8 a (Rs* 
13,774), gave the institu¬ 
tion a good start. The total 
number of bocks in the 
library is 4,246. There arc 
sixty-si sc subscribers ar¬ 
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ranged in five classes, the rates of subscription being as shown in 

the margin. The library 
subscribes to two Bombay 
English daily and to ten 
English and vernacular 
weekly newspapers. Some 
monthly papers ami maga¬ 
zines arc also taken in. 
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The other library is known as the '‘Nflhdnpura Native Reading 
Room and Library, Surat/ It was established in April 18G5. It 
has at present no building of its own. Of a total number of three 
hundred books K cue hundred are in English and the rest in vernacular* 
Some of these books were presented by the educational department 
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STIRAT. 25£t 

ami some by Pirtri and Hindu gentlemen of Ifoitibny and Surat* There 
are thirty-five subscribers, of whom fi ve are first class, paying ft yearly 
subscription at Lhe rote of £1 4* {Be, 12) ; and thirty ft re eocond 
class, paying at the rate of 12* (He- 6). The average aimtud re ve¬ 
nue amounts to £32 8*. (IU 324), The roading-ruom subscribes to 
one English undone Gujarati daily of Bombay and to twelve English 
and vernacular weekly news papery. Some monthly magazines are 
also taken in* 

Of the three local new? papers, the Gujarat. Mitra has been in 
circulation for twelve years, the Snrya Pmknsh for five years, and 
the Dcsbimitni for two years. They are all printed and published 
weekly at Burnt, 

In October 1871 some of the principal inhabitants of Surat formed 
themselves into an association called the 4 Burnt Fnvjn Samtij / Tho 
object of this association was < to watch the interests and, if neces- 
saijj to represent to government tho views uf the people of the dis¬ 
trict/ A managing committee was appointed ; but Ixsfore the asso¬ 
ciation did any actual work, its meetings were discontinued, and the 
r Burnt Pmja S&uiA] 1 is now said to be 1 ia ft dormant state/ 

POST, 

For postal purposes the Surat district forma a part of the Giijanlt 
postal division, and* occlusive of the receiving house at Sumt, con¬ 
tains (1875) eighteen post offices. These offices are located at the 
following stations : 1, Surat; 2, Binder; S, BhagwAdAndi; 4, OlpAd; 
5, MAndvi; 6, Karod ; 7, BArdoU; 8, WAlod ; 9, Sachin; 10, Navsari; 
11, Jahilpor; 12, Gandovi ; ) 3, Bill mom; 14, C'hiklili; 1 5 , BalsAr $ 
1 6, Fardi; 17 , Udwarn; and 18, Daman. As an expori mental measure 
an additional post office has (1876) been opened at Banscbu 

These stations are supervised by tho inspector of post offices 
in the Gujarftt division, assisted by tho fiub-inspector of tho SLara h 
and Broach ili^trict^* Tho yearly salary of the inspector is £480 
(Rs. 4,800), rising to £800 (R*. 6,000), and of the nub-inspector £00 
(Rs + fl*00), Except at Sumt, Karod, Sachin, and XJdwarn, the officials 
in charge q£ pest offices uro styled deputy powt-maators, and are 
paid yearly salaries varying from £24 (Ra + 240} to £60 (R g + bOO). 
rho officials at Knred and Sachin are styled sub-deputy post-mastera, 
the annual salary of the former being £12 (Rs + 120), and of tho latter 
£10 Uw. (Ils. 168). The post office st Udwiira is in charge of a 
government school master on a yearly allowance of £12 (Bs. 120) 
from tho postal department. As tho Burnt city station is the dis¬ 
bursing office of the district, the officer in charge of Hint istation is 
styled post-master, and draws a yearly salary of £180 (Ka. 1,800), 
ming to £2-40 (Ra. 2,400), 

At the stations mentioned above, letters are distributed by delb 
very messengers or by post-runners. For this additional wor , in 

hitter Eire paid a trifling gratuity. r rho correspondence for'sumunni- 

hig villages is delivered by rural messengers, who, alwj bring into 
the station letters posted in letter-boxes placed at most of the 
village Tho rural messengers carry with them a stock Of postage 
sLarnps for gale at tho villages they visit. 
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In the Surat district there arc in all thirty-three delivery messengers 
on yearly eabmcs ranging from £9 12r. (Rs. 0G) to £12 (Rs, 120)* 
and averaging £9 I&s. UJrL (Rs. 09-7-8), The pay of the rural 
messengers* of whom there are thirty-seven, varies from £10 10s. 
{Rs + 108) to £13 4s. (R&p 132) a year, and averages £11 5*- 9ri» 
(Rs, 112*14). This staff of men is distributed according to require¬ 
ments j letters being delivered in some places daily* and in others 
only once a week. 

In the Burnt district there are throe peat boats for the conveyance 
of the mails between Rhngwftdaudi, in the Olpdd sub-division* and 
Gogo. In these boats are also admitted passengers at a chuqgy of 
Is* (as. 8) per head in the fair season* and 2*. (Rs. 1) in the moiiSOOTL 
The corresponding first class charges arc 3*. (Eel 1-8) and fl& (Its. 3} 
respectively. The passage generally takes from seventeen to twenty 
hours. 

According to a statement furnished by the post-master gen end , 
Bombay* m 1870-71* the latest year for which, information is avail* 
able, 415,513 paid, 205*851 unpaid, 71,533 service, and 8,745 regis¬ 
tered* or in all 701,345 covers were received; 423,057 paid, 249,149 
unpaid, 103*322 service, and 7,024 registered, or in all 783*752 covena 
were despatched. Under the new post office mumini similar details 
are not now registered. 

In 1870-71 the receipt^ exclusive of the side proceeds of postage 
stamps, amounted to £1*7394*, 6jd. (Rs, 17,302-3-% and the expen¬ 
diture to £3,450 10ir. S|d* (Rs. 34 r 505-3-l 1 J* The corresponding 
figures for 1873-7 Urc—receipts £1,481 3sr. 2H (Ra. 14,81 ]-9-G)* and 
expenditure £3,708 1 kr« 3§d. (Rs. 37,087-2-3), 




TELEGRAPH. 


Besides the railway telegraph offices nt the different mil way 
stntions ill the district, tbero is one government tolwispli (.Rico 
situated id tlic city of Herat. The amount of work 1 that bis, of Mo 
years passed through tliis office will be sera from tlio following 
statement;— 


SM«?ieiit tlmmtuj th* icwWb^ of (he Snrat Telegraph Qflicc, 1861-18" V 
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CHAPTER XII. 

PUBLIC HEALTH 

As regards the medical aspects of the district, the civil surgeon Cha pter XII- 
of Burnt, Dr. Adey, wrote in 1875 : il The diseases most commonly FuMc Health* 
met with among the civil population of tho town and district 
of Surat are fere r* ague, dysentery, diarrhoea, cutaneous affections, v 
ophthalmia, syphilis, and scrofula. Of these, ovea among the people 
inhabiting tho towns* who are less exposed to malarious influences 
than many of tho inhabitants of tho rural parts, intermittent fever 
and ague are the most frequent. The type ordinarily met with among 
tawns-people La mild, occasionally complicated with liver and spleen 
enlargement, but almost invariably am enable to the influence of 
quinine. Among the country-people* notably among tho inhabitants 
of Maudyi and the Dangs, fever is far more severe in character* arid 
frequently productive of permanent injury to the constitution, which 
becomes* os it were, saturated with latent malaria, ready to spring 
up on tho occurrence of chi!!, or of any frilling ailment that may 
disturb the usual balance of health* In these cases enlargement of 
tho spleen and, more or loss, lenoocythflamia is the rule. Disease 
of tho liver is loss frequent than disease of the spleen. Remittent 
malarious fever is comparatively rare in Surat itself, bnt is rather 
more common in the rural parts of the district. In the Ddtig forests, 
by far the most unhealthy locality, remittent fever of a very severe 
and fatal typo prevails up to tho month of March or April* Tho 
symptoms appear to be intense pyrexia, with great swelling of tho 
glands in the neighbourhood of tho jaws and throat; swelling of tho 
£auees p tongue, and soft palate; congestion of the stomach* spleen, 
and liver, with bilious vomiting, delirium, and rapid collapse. Tho 
only treatment in such that offers the least chance of success 
is immediate removal from the forest into a more healthy locality* 
and tho administration of largo doses of quinine and stimulants* 
r| In Surat itself syphilis is rife* for tho most part untreated nr 
maltreated, and, occurring in constitutions often more* or less tainted 
by scrofula, and, perhaps, also, by obscure hereditary forma of tho 
disease itself, it presents, not nnfrequontly, its most severe and fck 
pulsive features, destructive alik e to the health and appearance ol 
the sufferers. The disease appears to be equally common among all 
classes pf the native community, and, ns might be expected, its bored-* 
itary form is by no means rarely met with, and no doubt a largo 
amount of infant mortality h due to it, 

** Next in order of frequoncy are cutaneous diseases, prevailing, 
perhaps, more among the fishermen and boatmen than among other 
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classes ; though, in all Indian towns, the us uni consequences of 
dirt, neglect, imd crowding, show themselves among almost the whole 
population. 

The records of epidemics are so meagre that I am unable to do 
more than mention a few of the most important. So far as I have 
been able to ascertain, them are no moans of arriving nt any reliable 
data as to tho mortality they caused } or even os to the number of in¬ 
habitants affected by tliem. The first mention of epidemic cholera 
in in ISIS. T be epidemic was extremely virulent and long continued, 
lasting about four months, and nearly one-foorth of those attacked are 
Raid to have died. If we take into consideration the probability 
that a great many of those &aid to have been attacked by cholera 
were suffering from dkrrhcea, or fright, or colic, or from all throe com¬ 
bined, and that these were also probably all among the recoveries 
from the disease, then one-quarter per cent is a veiy largo mortality. 
There is no evidence to show that the disease appeared to have select¬ 
ed one caste mere than another; but its ravages are said to have been 
greatest in the most crowded parts of the city, such as Gopipura and 
Kclapith. A great deal of country-liquor has always been manufac¬ 
tured and consumed in Surat, and among those addicted to drunken¬ 
ness, of whom there is a vary large class, cholera, as might lie 
expected, found many victims. Since the year 1818 cholera has oc¬ 
curred every throe or four years, but no epidemic has been so serious 
as the first Of typhoid fever, as an epidemic, there is no record, 
but no doubt occasional sporadic cases do occur. About twenty 
years ago it is stated that there were one or two epidemics of small* 
pox, but since that time, owing to the increased attention that has 
been paid to vaccination, there has been no severe outbreak of that 
disease. In the year 1867, 350 deaths from small-pox were recorded ; 
but that includes the whole district, not the town or its immediate 
neighbourhood filtmo. In the spring of this year too, 1S75, there was 
a small outbreak of the disease at Kinder, but it did not continue 
for long, and did net spread beyond the locality in which it originated. 


fr The method of the native practitioners of the district, Waids and 
Hakims alike, seems to bo purely empirical; they use emetics, bleed¬ 
ing and purging a good deal, and the actual eauteiy is very com¬ 
monly applied m cases of chronic disease. Each native practitioner 
has some one or more nostrums to which he attributes special effi¬ 
cacy, and winch he regards as a secret and valuable part, of his 
stock-in-trade, not to be divulged except to his successor in his 
practice." 

uuUtut^oa, In tbo year 1874*75 there were, in the district of Surat, besides 
the civil hospital, nine dispensaries, 1 all of which have been estab¬ 
lished since 1802. 

During the year 18 j 1-/5^ 55,800 persons in all were treated in these 
hospitals, of whom 938 were in-door and 54,352 out-door patients. 
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With the exception of the dispensaries at RJndcr and Oimd tdl of 
these institutions are provided with special buddings. Tlio to 
amount Depended in checking diseasei m l8f .-f ^ 

(Rs, 53,500). OE tins *+,539 (fia. 45 , 890 ) ware pad from F™nta4 
revenues, £721 (Rs. 7,210) Irom local funds, and £09 (Rs- dOOj froW 
municipal revenues, + 

The following details of the working of these different institntiona 
are taken from their annual administration reports for l(5j+-7t>:— 

The Surat civil hospital was established ill 1323- It has n bit ill- Sm*i in 
ing of its own, built in 1804 at a cost of £7,190 (R*. 1 l, 9 ® 5 ), paid 

by Sir Kdwasii JaMngir, K.C-SX The patients are moetly polico 
KemintB and bogg&rs i the last bearing a proportion o mo to iah 
twenty-five per Bent to those of settled homes. Arne min .s very 
prevalent in the largest proportion oft he pnttents. It is also very 
common among tbo police, probably from their having to si,r\e in 
nmhrioiia district*. The most prevalent forms of sickness were 
fever, dysentery, and lung disease. Intermittent fiver hns, fro 
the cause above mentioned, bwn more frequent among the police than 
among the civil population. The cases of dysentery n ™. Eiatrl , _ 
to malaria. In the hospital thirty-seven cases remained from the 
previous yctar, 637 £reah camera were nduaittcd h rmd thirty- our 
admitted, making a tot..! of 708. Of these, 037 



operations* IM civu surgeon m mr** ^ ' V, 7 , c ' 

tha syphilitic taint ltas taken so deop u hold on all claves u !^_ a " 
munity that it will never bo eradicated hut by stringent logi* u ion 
on the subject of contagious diseases. 

The Piirakli dispen^ry, situated in ft public thoroughfare in the 
meat deoseU T populated part of the city of Surat* wns m 

1665* it has a building of its own* limit at the e*punso of khui> 

Bcdji Fardnnii Parakh* of Bombay- The majomlyof the patients 
belong to the poor and indigent classesj and are mostly ths\ * n b _ 

SuraL In the year IB74-75 twenty-five in-patients were treated 
of whom twenty-three were discharged and two rcmainci.. * 

9,988 out^pfttientfl, 9,409 wore discharged, 375 absented themseiveSj 
two died, and ninety-two remained under treatment. at the Close o 
the yw The greatest number of admissions was for Rvtr* m L 
treatment bf which craohouidine was found equally eRtcamuua with 
quinine. There were one major and 539 minor siirgicn opera lom-. 
Besides malarious feverj the chief diseases treated in 1 . j 

affectiona of the respiratory ay a tom, of tho stomach an Q ^ > 
syphilis, . _. , 

Thellilndcr dispensary was opened in 1862. There 19 qj 

in-patients, and but very poor accommodation for ° (1 ‘P, . 1 , 

out-patients, at the close of 1873-74 there remained“J 
in tile following year 5,179 were admitted and m ' 
making n total ill 1874-75 of 5,443. Of the total treated m IS i4-75, 

4,287 were discharged, 1,079 absented themselves, one **|* 
seven tv-si sc wore still under treatment, Ihore ws-. , . t 

gieal operations. Besides mobiiyua fevers, the chief forma of sick- 
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iit?S3 were diseases of the eyes, lungs, Btomneh, and bowels, rheumatic 
uffi^tbnSj and cutaneous diseasea. 

The Olpad dispeiaeapy waa opened in 1874. There were no in- 
pfttiimts in 18^4-^5. Out-patients nmnLcrpf] 3,71)1^ inch id h i u" 212 
re-fidTuissioRs. Of theae^ 3,030 were discharged^ 607 absented 
themselfe^ and sixty-three reinziiued under treatment. There were 
sixtjviive tDiuor eargicid operations. 

dia P< jns<iI 7 wa8 opened in 1869. At the okso of 
, ' ,J * ^hcre remained two in-pa tien t s, thirty-seven wore mi mil toil, 
unci seventeen re-admitted, making a total of fifty-six in 1874-75 ; of 
these, fifty-one were discharged, one died, and four absented tliem- 
se vts. Of out-patients, twenty-tune remained from the previous year. 

fli-ij wero admitted, and 2£5 were re-admitted, making a total of 
V f the total nember of out-patients treated in 1874-76,1,406 
were discharged, 478 absented themselves, one died, and twanty-oisrht 
rem smied tit t ho close of the year. There wc re fifty-si x m i nor su rg i< sal 
operations. Besides malarious fevers and skin complaints, the chief 
forms of eicknosa were affections of the eyes, lungs, stomach, and 
intestines, 1 

pie Bfirdoli dispensary was opened in 1869. At the close of 
1818-74 there remained Jive in-patients, and in tlse following year 
twenty-nix wore admitted and four re-admitted, making a total 
of thirty-five. Of these, thirty-four were discharged and ono remained. 
Of out-patients nineteen remained from the previous year, 1,78+were 
ndmittud, and forty-soven re-admitted, making a total in 1874*76 
of l,8o0. Of theso 1,782 were discharged, ninety-eight absented 
themselves, one died, and nineteen remained. Sixty minor surgical 
operations were performed in 1874-75. Amongst the cases treated 
in 1878-74, wore ague, syphilis, dropsy, injuries, and carbuncle, Tho 
w-ater of the river Mindhola, used by tho people for all purposes, 
ls complained of us ono of tho chief causes of sickness 

Tim Victoria dispensary, situated in tho town of R'dlidwjiri near 
iNavsiiri, in the dahilpur sub-division, was opened in 1863. In 
1874-76 thirty-two in -patients were treated. Of these, twonty-niuo 
were discharged, one absented himself, and two remained. Of tho 
out-patients, 121 were kept on from the previous year, 0,729 were ad¬ 
mitted, and 146 were readmitted, making a total of 6,996, Of these. 
6,484 were discharged, 367 absented themselves, and 155 remained' 
the chief disease was fever. Intestinal parasites are also anid to bo 
veiy co mm on. There were 235 minor surgical operations. 

The Chikhli dispensary was opened in 1870, There is accommoda¬ 
tion for in-patients of both sexes in the dispensary. In 1874-75 the 
number of in-patients was eleven, including one re-admission Of 
these, nine were discharged and two died. Of out-patients, forty-two 
were kept on from the previous year, 3,354 were admitted, and 405 
were M-adimtted, making a total of 8,801. Of these, 2,747 were dis- 
absentedthemselTCBj ono diodj and forty-Bii rerFiaiiicd. 
itiore were 110 minor surgical operations, Of the cases treated, 
tats clnci disease wm ague. 
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The Balsilr dispensary was opened in 1803. — 
patients numbered forty-five. Of these, forty-two were discharged nod 
thra, died. Out-patients numbered 9,190. The chief disease* were 
malarious fever, syphilis, dysentery, end skm diseases. There were 
two major aud 395 minor surgical operations. 

The Pffrdi diapeusary was opened in 1870. Of in-patients three PSnh dm>in*stj. 
were kept on from the previous year and twenty-three wore adimtbi 
in 1374-7 5. Of these, twenty-four were J isch urged, one d i ed, an done 
remained. Of out-patients, 134 remained from the previous year, 

8,155 were admitted, and 4=32 were re-admitted, making a i total of 
3,7 21, Of these, 2,985 were diseha rged, 05 4 absented themselves,: i1 id 
eighty-two remained. There were 170 minor surgical operations. 

The chief diseases were fever and affections of the stomach and kowe ■*. 


In the year 1874-75 tho work of vaccination was, under the super¬ 
vision of tho superintendent of vaccination for the eastern uijura 
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circle, enriied on by nine vaccinators, with yearly aoJatne* vary 
from £1512s. (Rs. 155) to £28 Ids. (Rs. 238) Of the operators 
eight were distributed over the rural porta of the district—ono 111 
each sviti-divirion. The duties of the ninth vaccinator were confined 
to the city of Surat. Tho total number of operations performed m 
the sumo year amounted to 1(3,474, exclusive of <i 3 7 re vaccinations, 
as compared with 17,976 primary vaccinations in lSGO-vO, when no 
ro vaccination was carried on. 

The following abstract shows tho chief points of interest connected 
witb tlio ago and tho race of the persona vacciimtcu: 

(Mmmrfbs Summary rfFomWf.V* OpiiWiii theUittrktof Surat 
during fAu i/wf* lBGll-70 ^ 


(Wnttuia, 

1S&J anil k»7S. 


C«t. 


{lla. 5,325}, or about 7 J,?, (5J *#•) ***** 

charge was made up of the following items. Mig ^ I 

t ton £275 14,. (Its. 2.707), establishment £2461 Ks. 2 4oU), una co 
ti agencies C9 Itk f l(s. 98). Of these, the *op™gJ * 1 f J 

charges were whu ! .y ltl! t ^ Y^x U (Ks. 2,3(>G) on account of 

tbe remainder, the expense y *r ■■ { i ds D f t | 10 different sub- 

j- *•—««» “• 

(Rs. 252) for the services of the towu vaccinator, 
u 795—34 
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The more common forms of cattle diseases arc: mtla t rioderpest [ 
mated*)* foot-and-mouth disease; glamndi f inflammation of the 
throat and cliest, Some details of the symptoms of these different 
forms of disease will he found in tho Broach Statistical Account. 

The total number of deaths in the five years ending; 1875, os 
shown in the sanitary ^mmlastoneris annual report*, is 71^77* or 
fin average yearly mortality of 15*755* or* assuming the figures of the 
census of 1872 ns a basis, of 2 59 per cent of the total population* 
Of the average number of deaths 10*657* or 67'01 per coat, were 
returned as due to fever; 1,579, or IG + 02 pot coat, to bowel com¬ 
plaints ; 239* or 183 per cent* to cholera ; 261* or 1'06 per cent* to 
small-po^ and 2,818, or 1789 percent* to miscellaneous diseases. 
Deaths from violence or accidents averaged 251* or 159 per cent of 
the average mortality of tho district. During tho same period the 
numbered births is returned at 06*686 souls* of whom 31*748 arc 
entered as male and 31*338 as female children* or an average yearly 
birth-mto of 13*217 souls; or, on the basis of the census figures, a 
birth-rate of 2*17 per cent of the entire population of the district* 

These figures seem to be incorrect; for, while tho population of the 
district is increasing* the returns show a birth-rate lesa by 2,533 than 
the death-rate : that Is* a difference of 042 per cent of tho entire 
population of the district. The explanation probably ia, that while 
the mortality is pretty accurately known* not nearly all of tho births 
are recorded* 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

SUB-DIVISIONAL ACCOUNTS^ 

Olpad Sub-division ,— 1 TheOlpfid sub-division of the Surat dis- 
trict is bounded on tho north by the rivor Kim, on tho coat by the 
Wnsrfivi division oF Baroda territory, on the south by the !L ^ lj 

and on the west by the Gulf of Cambay. Tho total siren acjnsiro 
miles, and tho population! according to the censusoE Id*consis e 
of 1>G,25 G souls j that is, aa overage density of 203* 1.3 to tho square 
milo. The realizable land revenue in 1874-75 amounted to £o , -o 
(Us, 5 , 88 , 250 }. 

Of the total area of 32G square miles, seven are occupied hy the 
lands of alienated villages, The reiuaindorj according to tho roionuo 
survey returns, contains l2i,G35 acres, or Gl'08 per cent, of occupied 
land8,420 acres, or 4 21 per cent, of cultaroblo waste j ;k o- nt } rtl ^f 
or £0-38 per cent, of uncuUnrable waste ; and 11,01 b acres, or 0 ’->J 
per cent, occupied by reservoirs, river beds, and tho sites of villages. 
From 188,055 acres, 20,877 acres have to bo subtracted on account 
of alienated lands in state villages. Of tbu Imhiiice of 1 0G -J/ f “"** 
the fictuul urea of cultnruble slate lnnA r 100,111 or ^ rJ " P ur 

ceotj TYcro in tlio your l t under cultivation. 

Except for a ridge of sand hills along the coast, the OlpM sub¬ 
division forms un unbroken plain. ^ *ho neighbourhood of the 
Gaud hills, and in a few villages oil the Tipti, the holds are generally 
enclosed; but, with these exceptions, the country is open an 1 un- 
fenced. So very slightly is its surface raised ahoye Ingh-water 
mark, that the soft flows into tho very heart of the sub-di vision, an so 
many are tho inlets for the tidal waters along the coastline that, over 
nearly one*half of its whole area, tho salt water. Booking roug , 
injures cultivation to such an extout that well irrigation * P™We 
otilv in a few of tho eastern villages. Formerly, 1 is sru > tL 1 
at Render were sweet, and their water was used m cultivation ; but 
now it is brackish and utisuited for garden crops- lfl |hul trees grow 
freely in the- pasture lauds and on the borders of ponds. Uut, With 
this exception, the laud is somewhat bare of trees. 

The climate is generally healthy. Cool broods prevail during tho 
hot season. The mill-foil averages thirty indies. 

With, tho exception of the boundary rivers—the Kim on the north, 
and l ho Tdpti on the south-thore i* no stream of any- importance. 
The {lends and reserveira are not much used for irrigation, and aro 
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paid to bo silting rap rapidly, Wells are few and brackish, bo that 
the contemplated TjSpti canal will be a great boon. 

The prevalent Soils, the black and the medium, or be&ar, varieties, 
include more than three-fourths of the whole area of the anb-dm- 
eiou, Tho soil known in Olp^d as Jcsrar, unlike the .TaJalpor r, 
is merely an inferior sort of black, known by its dingy appearance 
and coarseness of texture. Good black soil produces Indian millet, 
cotton, and wheat; w a hilc the inferior sorUof(wrt)n!y produce wheat, 
and not even wheat, except under favourable conditions of rain-fall. 
The better class of bvnar laud is to bo found chiefly to the west of 
Olpdd. Black soil is also suitable for rice enl ti vation. But, from want 
of water, rice is grown only to a small extent- Hod soil varies from 
the light soil, known as murium, of tho sandy ridges on the coast 
to the village site soil, or which, even without manure, 

year after year yields abundant crops. Soil of much the same char¬ 
acter as village site soil is, under the name of Jck&mbl^hk&tha, to bo 
met with in a few villages on tho TnptL The reclaim able salt lands 
of the Olpdd sub-division, comprising 27,844 acres^ form three main 
divisions : i, a northerngronp,incluiling the salt marshlands shunted 
between the Kirn and Senanvers; ii, a cent ml group, between the Bonn 
river and tho Ten a crook ; and iii, a southern group, including the 
portion of the sub-division south of theTona creek. Of the total re- 
claimable land 20,312 acres, or more than two-thirda of the whole, 
nre at present under reclamation. 

The following statem ent shows I lie area occupi ed in the state 
villages, nnd the assessment imposed under rates guaranteed by 
government in tho year 18011-70:— 


Statement ghovdiuj th# Aw oeeupfett and th o Ano^smmd imposed, 
18394870, 
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Total ft^qncnt tin government nJut alien 1 
nfc«J ImkL 

Dftfret — Vft3n*tiflM of kljcnutiDiii ... 

lU'snaios TcnlirAlilo + T - Ha ■ ■ 1 4 * 

jtrf-i '-Hculixnblv^uit'rcDts, ftfc. 


Total rcftlijKil?!* revenue 


Rs. A. [>- 

£ *, rf, 

6,37.000 Lit 0 

69,700 1 6 

M7.85S 5 0 

14,783 16 74 

5,60.642 7 0 

50,001 4 10i 

43,003 2 0 

4,000 ti 3 

a.sas LQ 0 

2.CS3 17 3 

0/2) .234 3 0 

62,103 S 41 


Tim rates of assessment introduced in I860-70 remain in force 
until 1898*90* 

Tbo population, us given in the census of 1373, of 66,256 sohls 
lodged in 15,716 houses, appears from the returns of 1373-74 to be 
supplied with 1,301 wells and 517 tanks, and to be the owners of the 
fallowing stock; 5,690 ploughs, 6,100 carts, 15,937 oxen, 8,501 cows, 
15,318 buffaloes, 377 horses, I5.G69 sheep and goats, and 76 asses. 

In 1SG9-70, the year of settlement, 13,832 distinct holdings, or 
Jchdln r wore recorded j with an itvcmgo area of nine acres, and ft rental 
of £4 Is. 8|ti. (Be. 40-13*0)* These holdings would represent, tf 
divided in equal parts among the agricultural population, for eac i 
p< raon T an allotment of 3-J4 acres, at a yearly rent of M 14s?. Hid- 
(Its, 17-7-7). If dintributed amen** tho whole population ofc the 
sub-division, the sburu per bead would amount to 2^ J acres, and tho 
incidence uf tho land-tux to id 8J(f* (Bs. 10-5-UJ). 


From stutisties furnished by the registration department, it would 
seesu that in the jw 1867, Sl&fg acres of laud were parcha^d at 
a total cost of 13,650 3#. (R*. 26,501-8), or £8 7s. 9K iRfl- 
per acre. In the year 1874 the corresponding tigortu show V 
acres transferred at a cost of 63,97 7 I Gt + {Rs. 39,775), Or an average 
value per acre of £2 G^. 1 }d + (Ks. 23-1-2). 

Of 100 44 1 acres, the total area of cultivated laud, 17,740 acres, or 
17 66 per cent, were in the year 1873-74 fallow or under grass. Of 
the 82 764 acres under actual cultivation, gram crops occupied 
48,537 acres, or 59“05 per cent, of which 15,557 were under jreiwjV 
[Sorghum v ulgare); 6,416 under btyri (Holcua spicatna) j 23,424 
under wheat, ritau (Tritkum tcstivuin} j 3,439 under rice, dgnpir 
(Qrm Bfttiva); nod oue acre under b&titi (Pauicuin sativum). 1 ulses 



m<i,> (Phnseolus mdiutus) ; peas, nraf«rt« (Fiaum sativum); and t 

(1 klk-hos faW-i'. *rmis). Oil seeds occupied 3,61 t acres, or,s\A per cent, 
of which 1.815 wore under castor-oil seed#, dwola or eranda (Kictmis 
ctimmunk): and 1,690 under lal (Sesamum indicum). * lbres occupied 
22,320 eon®, or 261* percent, of which 22,321 were under cotton, 
hn,<\x (Gosiypitun incjkam), mid five under hemp, w» (Crotnlana 
iuncen). MkccIIuiicous crops occupied 1^43 or -dt jjer cent, 

of which 393 were under tobacco, tambafci (Nicotian* tiibacumj - 
four under sugar-cane, wntf (Sacclmritfn oflkuiaruni); three under 
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plantain trees, h i (Musa paradisiaco); and 1,543 under miscellaneous 
vegetables and fruits. 

The census returns for 1872 show that of a total population of 
GO/256 souls, 60,569, or 91*41 per cent, worn Hindus; 4,117, or 6"2l 
per cent, wereMusalmans; 1,504,or 2 30 per cent, Parris; and six 
others. From statistics specially prepared from the enumerators' 
formsj the total Hindu population would seem to consist of tho 
following castes, which, to n groat extent, also servo os a guide to 
occupation : Brahmans, 6,009; Bm h m a 4cshatm, 14 j ParLIum, 4; 
W&nidSj 036; Stmivats, 464; Blutliiis and Lliwjuizis, 72 j Kanbis, 
8 f t>58 ; Rajputs, 2,900; Kiichhizta 380; M£tia, 40; Kfintris (weavers 
of silk and cotton), 165 ; Glianchis (oil-pressers), 46 G ; Uhhipds (calen* 
dera), 2; Sonia (gold and silversmiths]* 361 ; Suthdrs (carpenters), 
367; Luhrirs (blacksmiths), 257; Bszjis (tailors}, 448; Kunibhdrs 
(potters), 435; Haj&iuS (barbers), 673 ; Dhnbhis (washermen), 66 ; 
Bhurwdda and flubaris (hardsmon and shepherds), and llhaad&ris 
(toddy-drawers), 9 57 ; KhirwAs(seamen), 3,422; Machhis (fishermen), 
582; Gol&fl (rice-pounders), 80; Purabias and Martith&s, 139; 
Wnghris [fowlers and hunters) and Rdwaluis (cotton tape-makers}! 
164; Kolb, 19,412; aboriginal tribes* each m Dnblds* DhoudMs, 
Bhibj and others, 7,764; Mochis, (shoe-makers), 311; KMlpfta 
(tanners), 307 ; despised low castes, Dhers and Hhangifts, 4,619 ; and 
religious beggars, 235. According to the same return the occupation 
of tho total population of the sub-division is as follows : i. Persona em¬ 
ployed under govemmout or municipal or other local authorities, mini* 
boring in all 1*510 scuta ii. Professional persons, 2,317- iii- Persons 
iu service* or performing personal offices, 793* iv. Persons engaged in 
agriculture and with animals—(a) cultivators, 15,446 ; (ft) labourers, 
6,469—‘total 21,915* v, Persons engaged in commerce and trade, 533* 
vL Persons employed in mechanical arts, manufactures, and engineer¬ 
ing operations, and engaged in the sale of articles, manufactured or 
other wise, prepared for consumption, 3,897. via. Miscellaneous persons 
not dossed otherwise—(a) women, 12,373, and children, 21,725—in all 
34*093 ; and (6) miscellaneous persons, 1,193—total, 35,291. 

Tho total number of deaths in the five years ending with 1874-75 
was 9,659, or an average yearly mortality of 1,932, or, assuming tho 
figures of the census- oE 1872 as a basis, of 2"91 per cent of 66*256► 
the total population of the Huh*di vision. Of the average udnihrr of 
deaths 1,073, or 55'53 per cent, were returned us due u> fever; 357, 
or 18 47 per cent, to diarrhoea and dysentery or 232 per cent, to 
samll-pox; 32, or l'65 percent; to cholera; and 4t>5, or 20'UG per 
cent, to miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from accidents and violence 
averaged 20, or P03 pur cent of the average mortality of the sub¬ 
division, During the same period the number of births is returned 
at 9,035 souls, of whom 4,5 S5 are entered m male and 4 r 1-50 as fern ale 
children, or an average yearly birth-rut* of 1,807, or 2 72 percent* of 
thu total population of the Huh-division. 1 


_ l i+i E* G h l ^'^i^rrc^tifor, wluletbc^iLlstKiD ii inerting, tharattirroi ilww 
Z r tluk13 ih \ a ^ th ™ te ™ pl«wtfon iinii*1.|y i*, |1 mt wIdle 
thu IMivrtali^ u pretty fteranldy hutntwly all «[ tbq iMm m rcMidtti 
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BTa ndvi Sub-divisiGTL —The JJandvi SUb-dfrUiODj situated in 
the north-east of the Sumt district,, is bounded on the north and east 
by the Rarodu and Kujpipla territories, on the bo nth-oast by the B4rdoli 
sub-division of Sumt , and on the south ;nnd west by Baruda territory. 
The total area is 280 squaro miles, and the population was in 1872 
returned at 48,367 lords, or an average density of 172 73 to the square 
mile. The realizable bud revenue amounted in 1871-73 to £12,900 
(lb, 1,29,000), 
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Of the toted area of .230 square miles, twenty-two are occupied by Asm 
the hinds of alienated villages* The remainder contains 83,905 acres, 
or 53'80 percent, of occupied hind ; 34,142 acres p or 20 + G6 per cent-, 
of culturable waste; 1,595 acres p or 0‘90 per cent, of nncultumblo 
waste; 31 f 159 acres, or 18*85 percent, occupied by forests; and 9,421 
acres, or 5*70 per cent, occupied by village sites, roads, tanks, and 
rivers, From the total of 123,047 acres, 0,863 acres have to be sub¬ 
tracted on account of alienated lands in government villages. Of 
the buhrtico of 1 10,1 SI acres, the actual area of culturable state land, 

TO, 167 acres, or 60*39 percent, were in the year 1870-74 under cul¬ 
tivation. 


To the weet M&ndvi is an open, well-cultivated, black soil plain, A*puct P 
dotted with rich vilbgos; east’wards* beyond d'adkesar, the level is 
broken by occasional rises nnd holloa; further on the coating of 
rich loam becomes shallower, atones begin to crop up, and tho level 

r dots of cultivated land are separated from each other by lines ol 
ow hills, their aides covered with a scanty crop of tinder. Beyond 
this, in the extreme oast and north-east, tho land changes into a dis¬ 
trict of hill and forest, the population becomes scanty and unsettled, 
and, except in patches, cultivation disappears. 

The climate of Mandvi—feverish in the cold season, and oppressive Climate, 
during the hot weather months—is the worst in Surat. The nun-fall 
is partial towards tho west, But in tho cast, in tho neighbourhood 
of the Isi'lls, it is abundant. At the town of Mindvi the average 
raid-fall is 4766 inches. 


Besides tho Tapti, which forms its southern boundary, several Wak^&upply, 
small streams How through the sub-division on their way to join the 
Tapti* These tributaries are of little importance, as, before the close 
of the hot season, they all more or less dry up and stagnate. Roth 
as regards ponds find wells, the supply of water is defective, and its 
quality bod* 

Towards the centre of tho sub-division the black soil of the western St.iL 
villages gradually passes into oOnrae red and becomes gritty and 
poor. In tho eastern forest tracts, except a few patches of rich law- 
lying land, tho surface soil, although rich id appearance, is in reality 

r r, snd h after quo year of croppiag, requires for several years to 
fallow. The staple crops aro rice, cotton, juwdr (Sorghum 
vulgareb and k&dra (Pasp&luxn scrobkukdfini). The ridges of timber- 
clad hills aro of no great height, none of them being more than three 
hundred feet high. 
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The following statement shows the area occupied iu the state 
Tillages, and the assessment imposed under rales guaranteed by 
government in the year 1 S7l-Tti :— 


Statement tkouring the Area occupied and the Atretmucnl imposed^, 18/1*1372. 
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The rates of assessment introduced m 1871*72 remain in force 
until 1900-1901. 


The returns for 18/3-/4 show that the population, as given in iho 
census of 1872, of 48,367 souls lodged in 0.807 houses, was provided 
with 355 wells and 40 tanks, nnd owned the following stock : 5,477 
ploughs, <131 carts, 16,204 oien, 14,227 cows, 5,7-ifc! buffaloes, 125 
horses, 0,713 sheep and goats, and 17 asses. 

In 1871-72, the year of settlement, 9,500 distinct holdings, kMta, 
were recorded, wit hail average area of 8^ uercs, and a rental of 
f* C^ e - 14-8-5)* These holdings would represent, if divided 

ill equal parts among the ugnciil tilled population^. for eocti person an 
allotment ef 3ft acres at a yearly rent of 1 Is. 8R (Rs. 5-13-5). [f 
H» *holo population, the share per head would 

(Rs 3 133)“^ WT<M# ^ thi> lucldfiIlce o£ thc lftL d-tRx to 7s. lid. 
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From statistics furnished by tbe registration department, it would 
Swni that in the year lSSG a acres of bud were purchased at a 
total cmt of i 13 12** (Us, 486), or 112 7*. 4W, (Rs-1 23*11} per acre ; 
while in 1867 no hind seems to have been transferred. Throe years 
later 18|I acres of land were in 1870 transferred at a total cost of 
tm 12*. (Rs. 826), or £4 9*. 2|<f. (Ra. 41*9-5). In 1874, 446^ acres 
were purchased at a total cost of £119 10*r* (Rs, 1,195), or 5^. 4£d. 
(Rs. 2-10-10J per acre. 

Of 70,167 acres, the total area of cultivated land, 11,917 acres, or 
21 25 per cent, were in the year 1873*74 fallow or under grass. Of 
th? 55,250 acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 36,229" 
acres, or 65'57 per cent, of which 10,900 acres were under juwdr 
(Soighum vulgare) ; 262 under bojr* {Holens apical;us); 704 under 
wheat, jpfcait (Triticum mstivum) ; 12,092 under rice, ddiujar (Oryza 
sativu- ; and 12,211 under miscellaneous grains, such as ndcjti (Elmi- 
stne coracana); fwdra (Paspalam scrobieulatum); hanh' [Panioura 
sativum), Pulses occupied 0,692 acres, or I2'l 1 per cent, of which 
2,020 acres wore under ttiwr (Cajanus indie os), and 4,672 under nils- 
cellaiieouaptilsea,cc.iaprising ml / (Dolich m hiblnb); gram tchana (Cicer 
fir iet iuum) ; (Phased ljs rudiatus) \ pens, uYifnwa (Pi>iml sativum} ; 

ASid tjiiwtu* (Dolichcs fabcoformis), Oil-seeds occupied 5,615 acres, or 
10-16 per cent, of which 5*581 acres were under castor-oil seeds, 
ffrnfflu ( Rician* communis), and 34 under fat (Ses&mnm indieum). 
Fibre* occupied 8,978 acres, or 16'24 per cent, of which 8,236 acres 
were under cotton, kapde (Oossypiutn indieum), ant! 7 12 under hemp, 
san (Crotidarin juncen), Miscellaneous crops occupied -109 acres ? or 
0’7l percent, of which 37 acres were under sugar-cane, wrdt (Sac- 
chan&moflicinnrum} ; 44under tobacco, fatn^iku (Nlcotiana iLdjocum] ; 
and 328 under miscellaneous vegetables and fruits. 

The census returns for 1872 show that of a total population of 
48,367 souls, 44,526, or 92*05 per cent, were Hindus j 3,408. or 719 
per cent, were Musnlnuitis ; and 353 Pdrsis. From statistics specially 
prepared from the enumerators* forms* the total Hindu population 
would zoom to consist of ihe Following castes, which, to a great ex¬ 
tent, also serve as a guide tg occupation : Enihmnna, 784; WYitdas, 
633; Shravnks, 290; Bhfituts and Luw&n&Sj27 j Kfmhia, 898; Raj¬ 
puts, 677, KficlihiAs, 222; Halts, 87; Kh&tris (weavers of silk and 
cotton), 150; Ghunchiy (oil-pressora), 164; Chhipas (calenders), 43; 
Sonia (gold and silversmiths), 193; Kansnrris (brass and copper¬ 
smiths), 6 ; Suth^rs (carpenters), 302 ; LuhArH (blacks mi tbs), 263 j 
Da rj i s (tailors} p 2 20; Kumbha rs [ j rotters), 133; Hajdms (bnrbc rs), 
133; Dhobhis (washermen), 41 ; BhiatE (wtitor-drftwer), 1 ; Bharwnds 
and RabriEris (herdsmen and shepherds), 259 ; KharwAs (seamen), 
41 ; Mnchhis (fishermen), 42; Golan frice-poundera), 43; Bhndbhujris 
(grain- parch era), 4; Pumbias and Maradnla, 150 ; Wsighrid (fowlers 
and hunters), j invalids (cotton-tape*makers], 25 ; Kolia, 3,610 ; abori¬ 
ginal tribes, snob oh DtibMs, Dhonduks, Bhib f and CbodhnSs, 33,572 ; 
Modus (ahoe-miikera), 319 ; KMIpis (tanners), 265 ; do&pised low 
castes, Dhers and BhaTigiAs, 828; and religious beggars, 91. Ac* 
Cording to the same return the occupation of ihe whole population 
of the aub-division is aa follows s i. Persons employed under govera- 
a 705—35 
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Hifijiti or municipal, or other local authorities, numbering in tdl 
530 souls, ii. ProlesBional persons, 62, iii. Parsons m service, or per* 
forming personal offices, 441. iv. Persons engaged im agriculture 
and with animals—(n) cultivators. 17$77 ; (fc) labourers, 6,894—total 
24,271* v. Persona engaged in commerce and trade, 63, yi. Persons 
employed in mechanical arts, manufactures, and engineering opera- 
tsons, and engaged in the sale of articles, manufactured or otherwise, 
prepared for consumption, 2,7] 7. vii. Miscellaneous persons uoL 
classed ofherwisfr—f «j j women 3,163, and. children 10, i 6 1 , in ail 
19,630; and (5) miscellaneous persons, 353—total 20,283* 

The total number of deaths in the fiw years ending with 1874-75 
was 3,972, or an average yearly mortality of 79 l, or, assuming die 
figures of tine census of 1872 as a bmUH, of 1"64 per cent of 48,367, the 
total population of the sub-division. Of the average number of 
deaths, 611, or 76'9S per cent, were returned us due to fever ; 63, or 
8 + 56 percent, to diarrhcea and dysentery ; 6, to small-pox j 43, or 
5 41 per cent, to cholera ; and 43, or 5-41 per cent, to mi^eellmeous 
disaasesH Deaths febin, accidents and violence averaged S3, or 2'39 
per ceni of the average mortality of the sub-division. During the 
sarno period the number of births is returned at 3,038 souls, of whom 
1,622 are entered os male and 1,416 as female children ; or an average 
yearly birth-rate of GG3, or 425 per coot, of the total population of 
the sub-division. 

Chor&'si Sub-Division.™The CborSsi sub-division, containing 
the city of Surat, is* with the exception of the town of Rauder and 
seven villages on the right bank, bounded qn the north by the river 
Tfiptiand the Gaekwsri territory of Waridv ; on the east by territory 
belonging to Bis Highness tbo G&akw&r; on the south by GuekwArt 
territory and the estate of His Highness the Nawtib of Sachin ; and 
on the west by the territory of the Sachin state, The total area i» 
104 sqnnre miles, and the population, exclusive of the city of Surat, 
was in 1873 returned at 48,425 souls, or an average density ot 465’72 
to the square mile. The realisable land revenue in 1874-75 amounted 
fo>£21,366 (Ra. 2,18,660). 

Of the total area of 104 square miles, fifteen arc occupied by the 
lands of alienated villages. The remainder, according to the returns 
of the revenue survey, contains 40,295 acres, or 70'25 per cent, of occu¬ 
pied laud ; 1,269 acres,, or 2 21 per cent, of cnltumble waste; 5,374 
acres, or 9’3G per cent, of uncnltumble waste; and 10,421 acres, or 
1317 per cent, occupied by reservoirs, river beds, and the sites of 
village*. From 4^564 acres, 13,527 acres have to bo subtracted on 
account of alienated lands in government villages. OI the balance 
of 28,037 acres, the actual area of cult tumble government land, 
35*412 acres, or 90 63 per cent, were ill the year 1873-74 under culti¬ 
vation. 

The Eub-division forma a richly wooded plain ; the fields, in parts 
whi?re the light soil prevails, being highly cultivated and enclosed 
With hedges. 

Froiu November to June the eh mate is agreeable. But during 
tic rainy months, from June to November, wheuj according lQ the 
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overage of tie past ton yearn* there is a full of 3^1 inches of rain* tho 
iiir La relaxing, and the climate* to Europeans at least, unhealtby, 

With the exception of the Tapti* along 1 whose southern bank the 
lands of this sub-lbvision extend for upwards of eighteen tulles* 
there is no river of importance. The Mindhola just touches one or 
two of the southern vififlges* aad the remaining sLroams, with a very 
scanty flow of fresh water, ure valuable due By as affording an outlet 
for the rain waters in times of flood, 3"'or purposes of irrigation,, the 
water-supply of the Chordsi &ub*dmsimi is at present defective. 
There are no village reservoirs large enough to irrigate the lands in 
their neighbourhood, while its hrackishness prevents the supply 
contained in many of the wells from being used for purposes of culti¬ 
vation. 

The soil is of two kinds* the black, hltt, and the light* jerdi* 
The black is* as a general rule* of superior quality, and conies under 
the denomination of reyar. There are four snb-di visions of the 
brown soil*—the ordinary light* sandy soil* locally known aa khamhlti 
and puna / a light soil generally close to vDhges, and so known 
as gabhdt i* the village ate soil j a mixed alluvial Boil, varying in shade 
from light brown to chocolate colour* full of hum us and organic 
matter 5 alluvial deposit* bhWut, in tho beds of rivers. The reclaim- 
able salt lands of the Chorfisi Hub-division, comprising about 4*118 
acres, form two groups. Of these* the more northerly* containing 
3 P 307 acres* lies about six miles from the month of tho Mindhola 
river, and includes parts of the village lauds of Kluijod and lhidis. 
The second group* comprising 806 acres of the village lands of Uber 
Talimgpor slid Frill* Is situated about two miles to the south-east of 
tbo Khsjod landa. These tracts are at present under reclamation. 
From a small area of about thirty acres of Balt waste in tho village 
of Ennd on the left bank of the Tdpti* tho tidal waters were excluded 
in 1874. The bankment then made has stood wcl],and already (March 
1876 ) the land is said to ho sweetening rapidly, gtuss and other 
vegetation is spreading* and the highest portions are ready for the 
cultivation of rice and other light crops. On this land an attempt 
was in 1874 made to grow trees and sloes with the view of sweeten¬ 
ing the soil. But* in spite of watering during the hot season, only 
ft very few of the treos have grown. 

The following statement, which has been adjusted so as to include 
the seven villages added to Chorus i in the year 18 / 0 * shows the area 
of occupied land in the state villager in tbo year 1865-66 and tho 
rates of assessment then introduced : — 
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20,315 11 0 

2, £134 11 5* 
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2,51,852 li 2 
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The rates t.f assessment introduced in 18G5-G6 remain in force up 
to the year 18D3-94, 


The to tarn a for 1873-7-1 show that the population, as giTen in the 
census of IS, 2, of 48,435 souls lodged in! 2,223 [muses, was pro¬ 
vided will; 1,4111 wells and 98 links, and owned the following 
stock: 3,010 ploughs, 2,388 carts, &, 114 oson, 8,637 cows, 8,331 
buffaloes, 134 horses, 4,024 shoep and goats, nnd 14 asses. 

In 1865.66, the year of settlement, 5,880 distinct holdings, or 
khata t were recorded„ with an averago area of J- acreaj and & rental 
of X I 11?, {Rs. 45-8), These holdings would represent, if divided in 
cr|ufi] parts strong the agricultural population, for each person, no 
allotment of 2j| acres, at a yearly rent of £1 ] Gs. 8d. (Rs. i 8-2). If 
dwtnbutod among the whole population of the sub-division, the share 
per head would amount to 1 + ^ acres, and the incidence of the land- 
tax to 13s, lOid, (JRh. 6-15), 
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total coat of £8,013 12*. (R*. 80,186}, or £13 fi*. fi|A fils. lftH-G) 

per acn>. In the year 1874, 572 a^rea we transferred at a coat of 
£0,002 10*. (Rs. 50*625)* or an average value per acre of £3 9 id* 

(Ra 88*6-4), 

Of 25,412 acres* the total area of cultivated land* 5,81 ! acres, or 
22-06 per cent, were in the year 1874 fallow or under grass, Of 
the 19,001 acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 
10*314 acres, or 52'61 per cent* of which 7,478 acres were under 
juwdr (Sorghum vulgaro); 1,592 under bdjri (Helens spientua); 653 
under wheat* tjhati (Tri[ieuni sestivum); and 591 under rice* rfdu-* 
gar (Gryza satlva). Pulses occupied 2*810 acres, or 14*33 per 
cent, of which 1*032 acres were under favor (Cajanus indices); 
and 1,778 acres under miscellaneous pulses* comprising 1 mil 
(Dolichos lublnb); grana* chumi (Cicer nrietiruim] ; mag {Pluiseolus 
radiates); peas* wal&nti (PLaum sativum); and gutsUr (Dolichos 
fabceformis). Oil-seeds occupied 403 acres, or 2 36 per cent, of 
which 419 acres were under caster-oil seeds*, rlivehi or eramhi (Kielurns 
communis)* and 44 acres under hd (Sesauuim iudicum). Fibres occu¬ 
pied 5*141 acres, or 26 r 22 per cent, of which 5,323 acres were under 
cotton, hipdi (Gossypium mdicum)* and 18 acres under hemp, mui 
(Crotnlurin jimccn). Miscellaneous crops occupied 1,245 acres* or 6 J 35 
per cent, of which 182 acres were under tobacco, imnbdkn (Nkotiana 
tabacum ); 76 acres under sugar-cane* sertti (Rnceharuin offirinaruin) ; 
54 acres under ground-nut* hhmjnsing (Anicius hypogsea) j 47 acres 
under plantain trees* led (Musa psradisiflca) ; and 886 acres under 
miscellaneous vegetables and fruits. 

Tile census returns for 1872 fihowthstof a total population of 48,435, 
exclusive of the city of Surat* 40*392, or S27 pet 1 cent, were Hindus ; 
6*494, or 13 3 per cent, were Musldm&n$ ; 1,575* or 3‘2 per cent* 
Pa mis; and fourteen others. From statistics specially prepared 
from the enumerators*forma* the total Hindu population would seem 
to consist of the Eollowing castes* which, to a great extent, also serve 
as a guide to occupation : Br&lmuum* 5,050 1 Brahma-KsEati'iflj 17 ; 
K&vnstfos *10 ; Purbhus, 4 ; Wdnias* 452 * Shruvakfi, 943 ; BMti&s 
and Ltiwduas* 81; Kanbia, 6,374; Rajputs* 1*098; Knchhins, 52; 
Mails* 60 ; Khatris (weavers of silk and cotton}, 59 ; Ghiinchls (oil* 
pressers), 084; ChMpfo (calenders) and Bhavgars (calico-printers)* 
162 ; Souls (gold and silvcmudthaj, 361 ; Kansanis (brans and copper¬ 
smith) f l; Sutlmra (carpenters)* 382; LuMrs (blacksmiths), 130; 
Barijis (tailors)* 419; Kumbhira (potters), 795; Hajums (barbers)* 
407 ; Dliobhis (washermen), 107; Bhistis (water-drawers)* 12 ; Bhor- 
wads and Eabdris (herds men and shop herd s)J; Blismlnris (toddy- 
drawers)* 852 ; Khar was (seamen)* S29 ; Mdchhis (fishermen) + 1*21 1 > 
Gi>3uh (rice-poutulerfl), 99; Fumbins anti Mara this* 205; Wrtghrii 
(fowlers and hunters,) and Kivalids (cotton-tape-makers)* 177; 
Kolia* 9,116; aboriginal tribes* such ns Xhiblds* Bhds* and others, 
6,160 ; Mochil (shoe-makers), 280; Kti4Ip4s (tanners), 182 ; despised 
low castes* Dhers and Bhangi&s* 3,430; and religious beggars* 189. 
According to the some return the occupation of the whole popula¬ 
tion of the sub-division was «s follows : L Persons employed under 
government* or municipal* or other local authorities* numbering in all 
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Public health. 


606k ii. Professional persona, 257, iii Persons in semcej or perform¬ 
ing personal offices, 1,044. iv. Person & engaged in agriculture urn! 
with animals—(<t) cultivators, 6,067; (fc) labourers, 6,003* total 12 , 160 - 
v, Persons engaged in commerce and trade, 734. vi. Persons em¬ 
ployed in mechanical arts* manufacture*, and engineering operations, 
and engaged in the sale of articles, manufactured, or otherwise, pre¬ 
pared for consumption, 6,495. vii* Miscellaneous persons not classed 
otherwise—-(a) women 10,420, and children 15/243, in all 25,668 ; 
and (h) miscellaneous periods 1,471—total 2 7., 139. 

The total number of deaths in the four years ending July 1874 
was 3 , 754 , or an average yearly mortality of 939, or, assuming tho 
figures of the census of 1872 as a basis, of l 93 per cent of the 
total population. Of the average number of deaths, 543, or 57*8 8 

S ercent, worts returned os due to fever; 118, or 12'5S per cent, to 
iarrhim end dysentery ; I7 r or 1 + 81 per cent, to small-pox ; 3, or D T 31 
per cent., to cholera; and 212, or 25'79 percent, to mlsedlaneotte 
diseases* Deaths from accidents or violence averaged 16, or I"70 
per cent, of the average mortality of the sub-division. During the 
same period the number of births is returned at 2,866 souls, of whom 
1,606 are entered as male and 1,260 as female children; or an average 
yearly hirth-rato of 710 souls, or 1'47 per cent of the tola] population 
of the sub-division. 
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Ba'rdoli Sub-division.— The Bardoli suh-division of the Surat 
district is bounded on the north by the river Tapti; on the east and 
south-east by the territory of His Highness the Gaekwar; on the south 
by the Jalalpor sub-division; and on the south-west and west by tho 
Gdekw^r's territory* The total area is 221 square miles, and the 
population, according to the census returns of 1872, 77,500 sotils, or 
on an average 850*67 to the square mile. The realizable land revenno 
amounted in 1874-75 to £80,027 (Rs. 3,00,270), 

According to the revenue survey details prepared in 1864-65, tho 
sub-division contains a total area of 111,229 acres, which are all 
occupied by government villages, there being no alienated village 
in tho sub-division, Of these, 113,553 acres. Or 80*40 per cent, are 
occupied land 3 15,394 acres, or 10 90 per cent* are cuhurablo waste; 
2,105 acres, or l‘49 per cent, are unenltarable waste; and 10,177 
acres, or 7‘20 per cent, are Occupied by rivers, village sites, reservoirs, 
and roads, 1 rom 128/947 acres, 7,088 acres We to be subtracted 
on account of alienated lands in state villages. Of the balance of 
121,230 acres, the actual area of culturable state land, 104,020 acres, 
or 8578 per cent, were in 1873-74 under cultivation. 


The sub-division forms a richly wooded plain, with stretchy of 
grass land covered with date, palm, and babul trees. 


Towards the west the sub-division has the benefit of the gaa- 
breeac, and is well supplied with water. The dimate of the eastern 
parts is hotter and somewhat feverish k 


ThoTrtpti, which forms the northern boundary of the sub-division, 
K* c * rit ®* rm E high floods, not deep enough to allow of tho passfige 
of bunts. During high Hoods timber is floated down as far as Ktimd, 
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whence it is taken to Eumt id carts. Resides the Tsipti* the Furua Chapter XJIl 
and the Miudkok Bow through the sub-division. But they are too 
shallow for purposes of navigation. The soil is so well supplied with 
water that, even without Irrigation, second crops can generally bo 
raised. Except in the ease of some rice ground watered early in the 
season from village tanks, lands are irrigated chiefly by means of 
wells and springs. 

This sub-division contains four varieties of soil,—black soil, of a Soil 
very superior qualify ; brown loam, in the villages of Supa, Peru, 
and Bardoli, which produces sugar-cane abundantly; rice soil, which 
yields a large crop of rice, and also produces wdl, castor-oil seed, and 
sugar-cane ; and rich ftllavi&l loam, or bhdtlta, in the villages of Supa t 
Pern, and Bardoli, which, without irrigation, produces every variety 
of agricultural produce. 

The following statement shows the area occupied in the state vib Anwmacut. 

1 ages and the assessment imposed under rates guaranteed by govern- 
meat in tho year 1SG 4-135 : —- 
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The? rates of asseaBincnt introduced in 1864-65 remain in Force 
until 1803-94* 

The return a for 1873-74 show that the population, m given in the 
cenans of 1872, of 77,500 soul* lodged in 16,291 houses waa pro- 
vtded with 1,835 weds nnd OS teaks, and owned the following 
atoct: 7,733 ploughs, 6/177 carts, 21,331 oxen, 16,383 cowa, 12,081 
buffdoea, 142 horses, 16,330 sheep and goats, and 19 asses. 

In 1864*55, the year of settlement, 22,648 distinct holdings, or 
7Jtdhi, were recorded, with an average area of 5^ ncres, and a rentar 
of £1 Ida* lOfd. (Rs, 17*15-2], These holdings would represent, if 
divided in equal parts among the agricultural population, for each 
peraen, in allotment of 3fft acres, at a yearly rent of £1 6*. ll^d, 
[Re* 10-7-8). If distributed among the whole population of the 
sub-division, the share per bead would amount to l|fl- acres, and the 
incidence of the laud-tec to 13*. 7id. (lis. 6-13-2), 

From statistics furnished by the regietration department, it would 
Bcoiu that in 1867, 72A acres of land were purchased at a total cost 
of £118 6#. 6d. (Rs, 1,184-12-0), or £1 12s, 10|J, (Rb. 16-74) per acre. 
In 1374,, 40718 lit res were transferred nfc a cost of £1,015 I Is 5{d, 
(Rs. 10,155-11*9), or an average value per acre of £2 0*. 10 |<jL (Ks. 
24-15-0). 

Of 104,020 acres* the total arm of cultivated land, 20,600 acresi 
or £8*45 per cent, wore in 1873-74 fallow or under grass. Of the 
74,420 acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 48,544 
acres, or 64 H 96 per cent, of which 22,554 acres were under jnw&r 
(Sorghum Yulgare) j 156 under bdjri (Holeus spientuv) j 2,900 under 
wheat, $h&u (Triticum icstivum); 16,096 under rice, dAngar (Oriyza 
fiativn); u^d 5 T 738 under miscellaneous grains, comprising n^grl# 
(Eleusinccoracana] t Kodm (Paspalum Bcrobiculatutn), and fcanh (pani- 
cmn flativuin}* Pulses occupied 14,793 acres p or 1987 percent, of 
which 4,809 were under iuwr (Cajun us mdrcua), and 9,984 under 
miscellaneous pulses, comprising ted? (Doliehos kblub); gram, ckana 
(Cicer arietimim); mag (Phaseohis radinius) ; peas p waiana (Pisum sati¬ 
vum] j andr[l>ohchoft fnbeeFornrifc). Oil-seeds occupied0,450acres, 
or 8'66 per cent, of which 6*824 wore under castor-nil seeds, diiwla or 
eranda (Ricirms communis), and 3 26 under tal (Sesame m indioum)* 
Fibres occupied 12,989 acres, or 17'45 per cent, of which 12,675 
were under cotton, lapd* (Gossypium indicum), and 314 under hcmp p 
lan (Crotularia juncca). Miscellaneous crops occupied 1,345 acres, 
or 1'73 per cent, ol which 6D were under tobacco, tambaku (Kicotiana 
^ibacum) ; 721 under sugar-cane F mrdi { Seech&ram officinamm) ; 41 
under ground-nut, hhoyasiriy (Aracliis hyprjgicn) j 8 under plantain 
trees, hi (Musa paradisiam) ; and 506 under miscellaneous vegetables 
and fruits* 

The census returns for 1872 show that o! a total population of 
77,500 souls, 74*063, or 95*54 per cent, were Hindus ; 3*090, or 8 98 
per cent j wore Masalmdos ji and 357i or O'46 per cents, were Partus . 
Fmm stittla tics specially prepared from the enumerator' forme, the 
total Hindu population of 74,053 souk would seem to consist of the 
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following caste®, which* to a great extontj aho &orve hl guide to 
occupation : Brihmans, 6,674; Brahma-Kshatris, 9 ; KayasiPB, II j 
Parch as, 3; Wimfis, G35 ; Shravaks, 1,231; Bhitto and Uw 1 
Ksmbis, lljm ; Rajpats, 1,113 i KdchMAn, 155; Mfitos, 75 ; Khato* 

(weavers of ailk and co ttenj, 2 <>«'; GWtiehls(oil-prefers), Sofi; Cbhipfo 
and Bbavsars {calendars *ud ttilico-printers), 141 j Some (golil npJ 
silvoramitbs), 560; Kanwas (brass and copper smiths), 9 ; SurtliMi^ 
{carpenter&h 619 i Luhdrs (blocks iiuths), £95 ; Dariid (tailors) h /J-- i 
Salats (ma^pdfi), 18; Kumbhlira (potters), 90^ ; Snjiitos ^ 

504 ; DUdbhis (washemiOii}, 105 ; Bhanvdds, ttabdria, ami LlinBd! 5 rm 
[shepherds and toddy-drawers), 1,355 ■Xlmfwds(beamep},+^OpLi\cU us 
(fishermen), 244 ; Golds (rice-pounders), 64 ; Pumbiis and Martftha^ 
205; Waghris (fowlers and hunters) and KdvoJids (cx^ttoP'tapO-inftkc^a),, 
07; Kolb, 4,651 ; aboriginal tribes, such as I>ubhis a Dhotidias, Bans, 
and others, 36,289; Mochia fshoe^imikere}, 520 ; Kh&lpfr (tannera), 
480 ; despised low castes, Dhers and Hhangids, 3,053 i !l ^u religions 
beggars, 242* According to tho same return the occujpatioo of 
the whole population of the aab-dinaion is as follows ; ul oraons 
employed under government,. or municipal, or other local authorities, 
numbering in all L h 5 49. ii. Professional person is, 573. lin Persons 
la service, or performing personal offices, 53 2* iv. Persons engaged 
in agriculture and with animats—(a) cultivators, 9,251 ; (5) labourers, 
13,560 ; and [rj dealers in animals, 20G~totnl 23,107. v. Persons 
engaged in commerce and trade, 154. vi. Persons employed in 
mechanical arts, mandfeetares, and engineering operations, and en¬ 
gaged in the sale of articles, manufactured or otherwise, prepared for 
consumption, 3,353. viL Miscellaneous persons not dossed other¬ 
wise—-(a) women 9,706, and children 29,413—in all 39,110 ; and 
(5) miscellaneous persons, 9,118—totaI 48,232+ 

The total number o! deaths in the four years ending with 1873-74 
wah= 8,094, or an average yearly mortality of 2,023, or, assuming tho 
figures of the census of 1872 as n basis, of 2*01 per cent of 77,50th 
the total population of the sub-division. Of the average number of 
deaths, 1,490, or 74*09 per cent* worn returned as due to fever; 270* 
or 13*34 per cent, to diaTThtna and dysentery; 2l p or 1"03 per cent, 
to small-pox ; 2, or 009 per cent, to cholera ; and 209, or 10'SS per 
cent, to tuisCelltineons diseases Deaths from accidents and violence 
averaged 22, or I'OS per cent of the average mortality of the sub¬ 
division* During the five years ending Witt 1873-74 the number 
of berths is returned at 7,322 souls, of whom 3,^94 are returned ns 
male and 3,528 m female children; or an average yearly birth-rate 
ol 1.464, or l'88 per cent of the total population of the eub-division. 

Jala Ip or Sub-dlvisioix—The Jay Ipor sob-division tan compact 
tract of land, twenty miles long by sixteen broad. On the north it 
ia separated by the Puma river from Baroda territories; on the east 
it is bounded by the Baroda sub-division of Mahuwn ; on the south 
by the river Ambits, separating it from the Chikhli and fiat$&r sub¬ 
divisions '} aud on the west by the sea. The total area is 200 square 
miles, arid the population was in 1872 returned at 70,112 souls, or 
an average density of 350'5O to the square mile. The realisable land 
revenue iu 1874-75 amounted to £34,038 (Rs- 3^4(1,880). 
h 705—36 
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Of the total as™ of 200 square miles, seven are occupied by the 
lands of alienated villages. The remainder contains <38*924 acres* or 
5601 percent, of occupied hind; 1*748* or 1"42 per cent, of cultnr- 
able waste ; 34>670 f or 28']7 per cent* oE uncultBrable waste; and 
17*714* or 14’3® per cent* occupied by village sites* rwds* tanka* 
and rivers. From the total of 70*072 acres* 7*78,1 acres have to be 
subtracted on account of alienated lauds in government vi Singer. Of 
the balance of it 2*887 acres* tho actual area of cttUumble state land* 
50*011 acres* or 94*70 per cent* were in tins year 1878-74 under cul¬ 
tivation. 

Except near the hanks of rivers* where the land m seamed by 
Water-courses* Jatnlpor is a level plain of deep alluvial soil, sloping 
gently westwards till, near the sea, it ends in a salt marsh. Along the 
fine of coast it h in some parts fringed by low ridges of sand-hills. 
With the exception of the salt lands near the coast* the district is 
rich* highly cultivated* and well sup plied with waiter, groves of fruit 
and other valuable trees* and large and prosperous villages* 

Throughout the year tho climate is mild smd healthy. The average 
rain-full is about 54 inches, though os much os 72 inches occasionally 
fall. 

With the exception of a small stream that crosses the sub-division 
on iis way to the Kauai creek* the only rivers ore the Puma iu the 
north and the Ainbika in the south, 

Except the tract of suit land in the west* the soil is a deep and 
Htoneless bed of alluvium* varying from ten to thirty feet in depth. 
Four-fifths of tho soil is conn posed of tho medium* or hexar, tho 
remaining fifth being brown t g&rdi M and fresh alluvial loam* UnUfut. 
The fresh alluvial soil i a found in two places,—-in villages bordering 
on tho Puma dorm to Jalalpor, and in a strip on the northern bank 
of the Ambika, The Jalulpor sub-division contains largo stretches 
of salt marsh imd not only along the sea front* but on the banks of 
the Purna and the Amhika rivers. Tho salt marsh lands form 
naturally four distinct tracts : the first bounded by the Purna river 
on the north* and on the south by tho KanUtri crook; the second 
between the Kantari creek and the northern branch of tho Kanai ; 
the third between the t wo branches of the Kanai creek j and in the 
south of tho aub-division j the fourth stretching along the northern 
bank of the Amhika river. Of tho total area of salt marfeh lands* 
10,794 acres* or more than one-hall of the whole (31*300 acres)* aro 
under process of reclamation* Of the efforts at reclamation the 
most successful is one of about one hundred and fifty acres iu the 
village of JaMlpor. Strong and satisfactory embankments and sluices 
have {March 1876) been completed* and though a largo portion of 
the reclamation is still salt, a beginning of cultivation has been 
made. About twenty acres tinder rice yielded in 1875 very satis- 
factory results. 1 


1 Kujii.Ttbf the 8uperiat4Ddeat ot ApMlta» (Mr. Milma), No. 142L rtated 3Ut 
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The following statement shows the urea occupied in the state villages 
and the assessment imposed under rates guaranteed by government 
in thu year 18GS-69 


Statemmi shamny the Area, aempud W the AMtemrmU impend, 18G8-60. 
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4,11,813 3 0 

41,181 6 H 

62,334 16 0 

6,233 0 3 

3,43,498 9 9 

34, 17 li 

10,339 15 0 

1,033 19 104 

18,647 14 0 

1,864 15 9 

3,78,396 6 0 

37.339 12 9 


1*73-71. 


Tha rates of assessment introduced in 1868-69 remain in force 

Ti n till 1897-98* 

The returns for 1873*74 show that the population, as given in tho ncwn™«. 
census of 1872, of 70,112 souls lcdgcd in 16,316 houses, was pro- 
vide*! with 1,075 wells and 322 tanks and owned the Mo^ 
stock ■ 4,741 ploughs, U70 carts, 13,885 oxen, 10,497 cows, 11,860 
buffaloes, 44 houses, 12,948 sheep and gents, and 20 oases. 

In 186S-G9, tho year of settlement , 8,424 distinct holdings, or Wwia, Occupancy, 
were recorded, with an average oro* of 8^ ff acres, and a rental of 
At fa 3 Id (Rs 42-2-7). These holdings would represent, if divided 
in equal parte among tho agricultural popidation, for e^h nu™on t an 

allotment of 2* WtOT, *t a yearly rout of £1104 (Rs 10-8-8). If 
distributed among tho whole [>ep«]»iion of the sub-division, the 
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share per bead would amount to 1-^ acres, and the incidence o£ tlio 
Land-tax to liar. G|d. (Us. 5*12-0). 

From statistics furnished by the registration department, it would 
seem that in the year 1807# 344$ acres of land were purchased 
at a total cost of £491 4f- Bit, (Rfi, 4,912-4-0), or £14 3s. H$d H 
(Rs. 141-15-5) per acre* In the your 1874, 17tif J> acres wore trans¬ 
ferred at a cost of £ 191 lGtf. (Hs. 4,018), or an average value per 
acre of £2 15*, 7Jd + [Ita T 27-12-9). 

Of 59,011 acres, the total area of cultivated land, 25,221 acres# or 
42 30 per cent, were in the year 1873-74 fallow or under grass. Of 
lUe 34,390 acne under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 21,060 
acres, or G2'95 per cent# of which 10,311 acres were under juwdr 
(Sorghum vulgare) ; 72 under biijti (Stolen y spicatus) ; 115 under 
wheat# pJw* (Trititmm restivnm) ; 9,619 under rice, ddngar (Omtfl 
sativa) - and 1,583 under miscellaneous cereals# comprising hot Ira (1W 
prdntti scrub tanlat am), ftdj/fi (Elcusine coraenna), and banti (Panicum 
sativum. Pulses occupied 7,178 acres, or 20 87 per cent, of which 
1,097 were under tuwr (Cajun us indicuB), and 5,481 under miscellane¬ 
ous pulses, comprising pmedr {Dolichos fabteformis) ; *nrl (Doliohos 
In Mali) ; gram, than a (CjcCr ariotinum) ; mag (Phasuolus nidiututt) ; 
and peuy, ac,iMna (Pisiini sativum), Oil-seeds occupied 3,201 acres, 
or 9 48 per cent, of which 239 were under inl (£ki&*muni indicum), 
and 3,022 under cn*? tor-oil seeds# diuain (Ricimis communis), Fibres 
occupied 8,160 acres# or 17 91 per cent, of which 5,881 were under 
cotton, hijuki (GnssypEam indie urn), and 279 mi dor hemp, san (Cro- 
talnria juucea.) Miscellaneous crons occupied 2#5G9 acres, or 7'47 
percent, of which 1,629 wero under sugar-cane, ft^rdi (Saceh&rum 
oUcinsnun) ; 75 under plantain trees, kd (Musa paradisiac a) ; 32 un¬ 
der tobacco, tamMA-rt (Xicotiami taWcntii) ; and S33 under ihiscel- 
laueoiiti vegetables and fruits. 

The census returns for 1873 show that of a total population of 
70/112, 66,403, or 94 71 per cent, were Hindus; 3,449, or 4 92 
per coot, were Mnsalrudns; 260, or 6"97 per cent, wore FdrBiB* 
From statistics specially prepared from tho enumerator 1 forme, the 
total Hindu population of 60, 403 souls would 4 com to consist of 
the following castes, which, to a great extent, also serve as a guide 
to occupation 1 Brahmans, 10,809 \ Kdyasths# 8; IVauMfl# 2, 356 ; 

Shrtivak&j 1,773 ; Bhatias and Lowdude, 1.06 ; Kunbirt, 6,974? Haj- 
puts, 927 ; Kdchhida, 290 ; Mulis# 106; Khntris (weavers <4 stlk and 
cotton)# 689 ;Ghiiiichb (oil-presserfeb 801 ; Chhipfb (calenders), 170; 
Sonis (silver and goldsmiths)# 399 ; Konsurds (brass and copper* 
smiths), 119; Suthara (carpenters), 1,439 ; Ltihdrs (blacksmiths), 418; 
Durjis (tailors), 1,010; KnmbhArs (potters), 892; Hajdins (barbers), 
289; Dhobkis (washermen), 57 ; Bhnnvdds, R&htiris, Htimnd aria 
(shephords and toddy-drawers), 2,0913 Khdrwds (seamen), 318; 
MAchhifl (Gsbermetk), 2,521 ; Colas (rice-pounders), 309; Uhadlihujas 
(pmin-parchcrs), III ; Purabias and Mardthas# 218 ; Kolas 17,881 ; 
aboriginal tribes# fl.uch rm hnbbb# Dhondids, Bhila, and others# 
10,817 ; Moohis (shoe-imkers), 904; Ehatpag (tanners}, 471; 
dbHjitMcd luwcHStufE, libera aud Bhnngids, 2,925; urn I religious beg- 
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pars, 276. According to tLe Pame retqm the occiipnl ion of the whole 
population of the sub-division is ns follows : i. Persons employ- 
ed under government, or municipal, or other local authorities, num¬ 
bering in all 700 souls. ii. Profegaional persons, 225. iii, Persons in 
service, or performing personal offices, 520. iv. Persons engaged in 
agneedtareand with animals—(n) cultivators, 11,133; (t) labourers, 

' total 20,12.0. y. Persona engaged in commerce and trade,386. 
yt. I ersons employed in mechanical arts, manufactures, and engineer¬ 
ing operations, and engaged in the sa!o of articles, manufactured or 
otherwise, prepared for consumption, 8,070. vii. Miscellaneous per- 
floim not classed otherwise-—[c) women 12,160, and children 26,881 
—in all 38,8-17; and (t) miscellaneous persons, 1,229—total 40,076, 

Olie total number of deaths in the four yearn ending with 1873-74 FtaUfc bc#]t!i 
was 7,969, or an average yearly mortality of 1,992, or, assuming the 
figures of the census of 1872 as a basis of 2*84 per cent of 70,112, 
thfi total population of the sub-division* Of tho average number of 
deaths Ij3l4, or 651)6 per cent, wore returned as duo to fever; 3i)D ? or 
JK !® P er c *mt M to diarrhcBa and dy scotery j 19, or 0 95 per cent/ to 
tuudl-pox j 2 h or 01 per cent, to cholera/ and 233, or 1 i €>D per cent, 
to miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from Occidents and violence aver¬ 
aged 25, or 1 25 per cent of the average mortality of tho sub-diviaion a 
J urmg the same period the number of birth -i is returned at 7,304, 
of whom 3,795 are entered as male and 3,503 as female children ■ or 
an uvemgo yearly birth-rate of 1,82®, or 2‘6 per cent of the total 
population of the .sub-division. 


CMkhll Sub-division. —The Chikhli sub-division of the Surat Cuikhli, 
district is hounded on the north bj n portion of the Jnhilpor sub-divi¬ 
sion and the territory of His Highness theGackwAr of Buroda; on the 
east by the estates of the Raj fia of Bftnsda and Dhnrnmpor; on the 
south by the Aumngu river; and on the west hy Bailor, by Gumlovi 
r i!fi ™ to the GdekwAr of Banida, and by a portion of the 
-laJiLlmr Sub-division, The total ana is 165 square miles. The 
population, according to the census returns of 1872, consists of 59,313 
souls, or allows an average density of 359 4® to the square mile. The 
reusable land reveboa in 1874-75 amounted to £20, 069 (Rs. 2,09,090). 

Of the total area of 165 square mil eg, four aro occupied by the 
ltlda of alienated villages. The remainder, according to revenue 
suu oy returns, contains 83,847 acres, or 81 "40 per cent, of occupied 
7°^ "Wi or 11‘19 per cent, of cult amble waste; 1,016 
Lro ^ 0r Q’Oopor cent .of uncult arable waste and 6,305 acres, or 6" 41 
Percent, occupied by reservoirs, river beds, and the sites of villages. 

/ ni acres, 3,070 acres have to be subtracted on account of 

' ./t ' M * nn ^ s * r| state villages. Of the balance of 92,306 acres, tho 
" \ tm ! area of e til tumble state land, 74,292 acres, or 80‘48 per cent, 

^ in jear 1873-74 under cultivation. 

The r list riot consists of two parts, raised plateaux and belts of Aapvtt. 

- lying land. The tracts of elevated ground are seamed by rooky 
ater-coillfses; the soil, poor and shallow, is cultivated only in 
p,L ^ hes, and yields little but gross mid brushwood* But ween these 
Mined tracts, near the borders of rivers, uru low-lying lauds of very 
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fertile soil, yielding heavy crops of sngar-eftne, oriwuiented vnth 
groves of Uvmnritid, mango, jack, atid other valuable* trees. 

As it lies so near the sea, the Chikhli sub-division, even in the hot 
weather months, enjoys a very temperate climate. 

There are four ehief rivers,—the Ambiho Kaveri, Khure™, ancl 
Aurancn. These ran through the sub-division from east to vftst, and 
for a distance of from eight to ten mile* from their months, are nil 
of them more or loss influenced hy tho tide. Always percolating 
the soil, and thus keeping it cool nod moist, these rivers «ud tHe 
«inn Her streams which intersect the entire surface of the HUb-dniMon, 
increase the fertility of the district and sensibly affect its climate 
The most valuable sources of irrigation are the smaller streams, the 
feeders of the four chief rivers. Though there are no largo reat‘«v 
voirs, the supply of stored water is in moat villages enough to raise 
u small qujmtitj of very superior rice* 

In this sub-division there are two distinct varieties of soil,—theordi¬ 
nary black soil, coarse in texture, and abounding with small nodules 
of limestone; end tk rich alluvial Irani, known as sugnr-cimc growing 
soil, and vaiying in colour from reddish-brown to deep chocolate. 
Once in four years this soil may be cropped with sugar-cano. In 
other seasons It gives two harvests—an excellent yield of rice, followed 
by a crop of pulse. There is, besides, tho ordinary nee soil of a very 
superior character, varying in colour from jet-black to dark-brown, 
mixed with a lair proportion of clay, deep and retentive of mots ore. 

The following statement shows the area occupied in the state 
villages and the assessment imposed under rates guaranteed by gov-* 
eminent in the year 1801-<55 :— 

Statement thawing the Area occupied and the Aummnt impend, 1864-1865. 
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The rates of assessment introduced in 1864-65 remain 111 force 
Until 1893-94, 


The returns for 1873-71 show that the population, os given in 
the census of 1872, of 59,312 semis lodged in 12*3H houses, w» pro¬ 
vided with 1,132 wella and 133 tanks, and owned the Following 
stock : 6,094 ploughs, 4,150 carts* 19,059 osen, 15,052 cows* 9,537 
buffaloes* 62 horaes, 17,237 sheep and goats* and 27 asses, 

In 1864-65* the year of settlement, 5,904 distinct holdings, or khdta r 
were recorded, with an average area ol )ti]| acres* and a rental of 
£5 7*. 2 Jet (Rs- 53-9-10), These holdings 1 would represent, if divided 
in equal parts among the agricultural population, for cadi person, au 
allotment of acres, fit a yearly rent of £1 3*. 5|d. (Rs. 11-11-8), 
If distributed among the whole population of the sub-division, the 
share per head would amount to 2 acres, and the incidence of tko 
land-tax to 13*. 3i^. (Rs. 6-10-1), 

From statistics furnished by the registration department, it would 
eeem that in the year 1866 no land was transferred; but in the year 
following 5I|j{ acres of land were purchased at a total cost of £115 
2s. 6d. {Ra + 1,151*4*0)* or £2 4 j, 11Jel, [Ra* 22-7-5) per aero* In 
1874, t0l|4 acres were transferred at a cost of £179 8*. (Ra. 1,794), 
or an average value per acre of £1 15it* 2ftJ. (Rs. 17-9-19]. 

Of 74,292 acres, the total area of cultivated land, 38,497 acres, or 
&1 *81 per cent, were in the year 1873-74 fallow or under grass. 
Of the 35,795 acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 
26,845 acres* or 74 99 per cent, of which 2,188 acres were under 
jnwdr [Sorghum vuignre) ; 2 under bdyri [Helens spicatus) ; 4 under 
wheat* tjhnu (Triticum ttstivum); 14,599 under rice* danger (Orym 
saliva)| aud 10*053 acres under miscellaneous grains, comprising ndyii 
(EHeusine corecumi), and bodm (PtkSpuUim ecrobiciiMiim)* Pulses oc¬ 
cupied 8,413 acres, or 23'50 per cent, of which 1,958acres were under 
tuver [Cajaniis indie us)* and 6*455 acres under miscellaneous pulses, 
comprising trdl [Dolichtxs hi blab); gram, rhatm (Cioer arietinum) j 
(Phaacolus radiatns); poas a waidnn (Pisam sativum); and ginodr (Doli- 
chofl faboeformis), Oil-seeds occupied 5,092 acres, or 15'9U per ecnt p of 
which 5,680 acres were under castor-oil seeds, divdu or cruiid(s(BkinQa 
communis), and 12 under tat (Sesamurn mdicuraV Fibres occupied 236 
acres, or 0 65 per cent, of which one aero waa under cotton* kapa* 
(Gossypium indicum), and 235 acres were under hemp, *an (Cretalsria 
juncea). Miscellaneous crops occupied 1*179 acres, or 3*29" per cent, 
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of which 10 fiCTiys wore nndttf tobacco, tatnbaJca (Nicotian a tabneum); 
1,0S0 under sugar-cane* mrtlt (Saccbanun ofliemaruni); 3 under plan¬ 
tain trees, kef (Musa parndisiacii) ; and ISO under miscLdhmeous 
Vegetables and fruits. 


Tho census returns for 1872 show that of u total population of 
59*312,53,737, or 90‘08 per cent, were Hindus ; 5,285, or S'91 per 
cent, were Mosalmtixm; and 240, or 0‘40per cent, were P&rab* From 
statistics specially prepared from the enimieratom* forms, the total 
Hindu population of 53,787 souls would seem to consist of the follow¬ 
ing crates*- which, to a great extent, also serve as a guide to occupa¬ 
tion s Uni It mans, 3,481; Brah ma- Kshat rU, 4; KrfyosLhs, 1; W funds, 
988; Ghravaka, 804 ; Bharirfls and Luw&rfg, 17 * Kanbb, 1,833 j Bnj puts, 
229 ; Kdchhias, 117; Mnlis T 110; Khatrifl (weavers of &i]k and cotton J* 
28 I-; Ghainelna (oiUpressers)* 341; Chhipd.-s (calenders), 68 ; Sonia 
(silver and goldsmiths), 529; K&t^dras [brass and coppersmiths, I 20 ; 
Snthrirs [carpenters], 1,805; Luliars (black* faiths) > 243; Darjis (tai¬ 
lors), 542; Radius (bricklayers) ( 22; Habits (niiisons), 3; Kumhh&rti 
(potters), 750; HajSms (barbers), 351; Dkobhis (washermen), 61; 
BIiuitvMh and Bnnndtiris (shepherds and toddy-drawers) s I # S30; 
Machkis (fishermen), 171; Goins [rtcc-poimders], 15; Bbadbliujita 
(grain-punchers), 1.1; Purabioa and Mardtha?, 445; Wighris (fowlers 
ami hunters), 588 ; Kolb, 5,649; aboriginal tribes, such ns Dnbhb, 
Dhondids.Bhils, and others, 29 ± 525 ;Moel]ia (shoe-maker h), 575; Khal - 
pas (tanners], 559 ; despised low castes, Dhers and Bhangide, 3,113; 
and religious beggars, 98, According to the ?ame return tho occu¬ 
pation of the whole population of the eub-division ia as follows : 

Forums employed under government, or municipal, or other local 
authorities, numbering in all 207 souls, ii. Professional persona, 233. 
iii. Persona In service, or performing personal offices, 341. iv. Per- 
mus engaged in agriculture and with animals—(ti) cultivators, 15,450; 
(t) labourers, 10,1 70—total 25,600, v. Persons engaged in commerce 
an d trade, 32 2 ■ vi, Persons employed i n m ecliata ical arts, in nn ufne- 
tures, and engineering operations, and engaged in the sale of articles, 
manufactured or otherwise, prepared for consumption, 3,576. vii. 
Miscellaneouspersona not classed otherwise— [a) women 5 f 645, and 
children 22,/02, in all 23,54/ ; and (ft) miscellaneous persons. 6S8—■ 
total 29,030. 


The total number of deaths in the three years ending with 1873-74 
was 4,901, or an average yearly mortality of 1,634* or, assuming the 
figures of the census of 1872 as a basis, of 2 75 per cent of 59,312, the 
total population of the sub-division. Of the average number of 
deaths, 1,100, or <37*31 per cent, wens returned ns duo to fever ; 140, 
or 8-oG per cent, to diarrhea and dysentery ■ 12, or 0-73 per cent, to 
c olera; and 3ti3, or 22 21 percent, to miscellaneous diseases. Deaths 
from accidents and violence avemped 10, or M0 per cent of the 
average mortality of the Bub-divkiod. During the same period the 
imm r of births is returned at 4,460 souli, of whom 2,355 were 
-r t i& m female children; or an average yearly 

nub chririob ° r ^ 3Cr cen ^ the total popubtion of tho 
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Balsa'r Subdivision.— The Rntsilr sub-division of the Surat 
district i* situated ott the sea-coast. It is bounded on the north by the 
mven rmr, which separates it from the Jaldlpor sub-division of tho 
^urut district ; on tho north-cast by the Chikhli sub-division of the 
burst district .1 on tho east by tho Dharampnr state j on the south by 
in river 1.lv, uliich separates it from tho thirdi sub-division of tho 
-Siirut district; and on the west by the sea. The total area is 210 
square miles, and the population was in 1872 returned at 78.207 sou Is - 
or an average density of 372*41 to the square mile. The realisable 
laud revenue in 1874-75 amounted to 124,346 {Hs. 2,43,160). 

. 1 ^ lQre 1 are no alienated villages in this sub-division. The total area Amu. 
shown above, of government villages, contains 04,675 acres, or 70 52 
cent, of occupied laud ; 10,320 acres, or 7’01 per cent, of culiur- 
u ilo wasu? ; 3,301 acres, or 2*45 per cent, of unendurable waste; and 
acres, or 19‘40 per tent, occupied by village sites, roads, tanks, 
and rivers, brain 104,365 acres, 3,032 acres have to be subtracted 
^,-r nt ° f * [lcnil ^ d , Ifinda in ^ato villages. Of the balance of 
/ 7, llCrt ’ s ' tho 04:1,1111 :irtM of cultiitable state land, 63,101 acres or 
* ” 4/ per cent, wore in the year 1873-74 under cultivation. 

There is considerable variety in the aspect of this sub-division. Aspect. 
hi the p-orthj near 1 } 1C Kavtari, h a narrow atrip of tick garden IaxmI, 

■suijxJi of for n country becomes poorer and more scantily 

wooded utitdj near tho bfmka of the Anmnga, m another belt of land of 
giv L iit fertility. South of the AoniDga tho signs of fertility become 
cu Or, gradually approaching the rough and barren character of the 
l &rdi gup-division. Throughout the whole length of tho sub-division, 
especially m the I’iimeraor south-east corner, the surface is irregular, 
teamed with river beds am] rising into rocky uplands. Almost every 
? 1 “S® has a tine grove of trees, one or two gctxl ponds, and well-built 
houses ; but, beyond a certain distance from the town of Bajsur, tho 
general appearance of the country is open and poorly cultivated, 
abounding m wfld-dnteand babul trees. TheParnem sub-division, with 
its large population of aboriginal tribes, is, especially in the mutter of 
its houses and. villages, greatly inferior to the rest of BaMr, 

Tho climate of the Bulsfir, or western portion, is considered Climat '' 
healthy at all times of the year. The eastern tracts of Parnera and 
Y hut gar are, from their neighbourhood to tho Dung forests, feverish 
uuring tho rams and cold season. During the other parts of tho 
r u ar rnmem ia remarkably healthy. Tho sea-breeze sets in about 
arch, and until the middle of Juno continues to blow so strong 
“™ steady that the hot weather ia senrwily felt, Tithnl, a village on 
io coast, hna a dry sandy soil, good water, and a fine stretch of 
ms tail tie of level sand. The place presents many advantages as a 
sum arium, being within easy distance of Bombay by rail, Detach- 
ritenia of troops brought down every year from the northern enn- 
oiimonts, aod a largo number of visitors testify to its value. The 
inche rain-fall during the ten years ending 1874 ia 71 

The district is abundantly watered by rivers and streams. Of these, 

J j pruieiiwl, Bowing throughout the year, are the Kdveri, Aurangn, 
a rar. The Wduki and Bain streams, uexfc in importance, take 
U 705—3F 
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tlierir rise a little beyond thelimits of the Bmb*dmsion; but it is only 
niter a heavy monsoon that they continue to run all the year. 
With the exception of the Pal&n reservoir, there are few good places 
for the storage of water in Bnls&r, and the amount of irrigation from 
built and unbuilt wells and from masonry wire is iu^gnifieniii. 

Tim soil is of a redilish colour, sandy at the base Of the hills, and 
loamy m the plain * except where the large risers have stored beds 
of the finest alluvium, or bh&tha. The suit imirsb lands of the Batsiir 
wub-dtvtsioiip extending over about 12,355 acres, are divided by the 
Aumngn river into separate groups, Aljotit 1 0,664 acres a to under 
process of reclamation. Of tho reclamations, one of 750 acres has 
been.protected by an embankment, described, (March 1$7G) m a most 
creditable piece of workman ship* A few acres of tho sweetest hind 
put under rice in 1875 yielded a satisfactory and encouraging out¬ 
turn, 1 

Of the seven small bills at Ihmgri and the larger bill and fort of 
Parnera some account has been given in the general description of 
the district. 

The following statement shows the area occupied in the state villages 
and the assessment imposed under rules guaranteed by government 
in the year 1869-70 :— 


Staiiwent *hc&mg the Area aecvpi&l and the AMewment 18694870 - 
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The rates of assessment introduced in 1369-70 remain in force 
until 189»-99. 

Tho returns for 1873-7 4 show that the population, as given in the 
census of 1872, of 73,207 souls lodged in 17,228 houses, was pro¬ 
vided with 1,707 wells and 288 tanks, uud owned tho following 
stock: 7,429 ploughs, 4,334 carts, 18,019 oxen, 13,015 cows, 9,163 1S73-7-1. 

buffaloes, 38 horses, 13,180 sheep and goats, and 54 asses, 

lu 18C9-70, the year of settlement, 7,216 distinct holdings, or ihdta, (Xirnimticy. 
were recorded, with an average area of 13^ acres, and a rental of 
-t3 £k tijri, (Rs, 34-12-7), These holdings would represent, if divid¬ 
ed iu equal parts among the agricultural population, for each person, 
an allotment of 2j£JJ acres, at a yearly rent of 14*. 6!</. ((Is, 7-4-7). 

If distributed among the whole population of the sub-division, the 
share per head would amount to l^j acres, and the incidence of the 
land-tax to 6*, 5|d. (Rs. 3-3-19). 

From statistics furnished hy tho registration department, it would ' n * uo huA 
scotn that in the year 1867, 147}$ acres of hind were purchased at 
a total cost of £648 3s. (Rs, 0,431-8), or £4 7*. Hid, (Us. 43-15-10) 
per acre. In 1874, 391}} acres were transferred at a cost of 
£],014 15s. (Rs. 10,147-3), or an average value per acre of 
£2 Its. 10}d. (Rs. 25-14-10). 

Of 02,161 acres, the total area of cultivated land, 50,820 acres, or Prod ^_ 7 ^ 
65-15 per cent, were in tho year 1873-74 fallow or under grass. Of 
tho 41,332 acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 
20,189 acres, or 70 62 per cent, of which 849 acres were under 
jnwdr (Sorghum vulgaro); 3 under wheat, gha k (Triticum mstiram) ; 

14,245 undor rice, ddngnt (Orj-ssa sativa); and 14,592 under miscel¬ 
laneous crops, comprising M«oIi (Eleusinc eoracana) and kodra 
[Paspalnm scrobiculatuin). PuYscs occupied 0,069 acres, or 21 04 per 
cent, of which 1,815 acres were under feu'er (Cajanus indices); and 
7,754 under miscellaneous pulses, comprising wit l (Dolichos labial ►} ; 
gram, diaua (Cieer arictintun); mag (Phasedus radiates); peas, urafuao 
(Pisrnn sativum); and ffUtndr (Dolichos fnbceforiuis.) Oil-seeds occupi¬ 
ed 7,603, or IS‘61 percent; all of which wore under castor-oil seeds 
dieela (Ricinus communis). Fibres occupied 383 acres, or 0*92 per 
cent, of which 381 acres were under hemp, «iu (Crotularia juncen), 
and two acres under cotton, kapds (Gossypiutu indicuin), Miscella¬ 
neous crops occupied 2,218 acres, or 5*36 per cent, of which 1,800 
acres were under sugar-cane, tterdi (Succharuin otHciiianim); 4.meres 
under plantain trees, kd (Musa paradisiaca); 2 acres under tobacco, 
tainUhi (Nicolinnn tabacum); and 281 acres under miscellaneous 
vegetables and fruits. 

The census returns for 1872 show (Juit of a total population of Population, 
78,207,78,625, or 04*13 per cent, were H i net as; 3,502, or 4‘59 per cen t, 
were MusalmAns ; 974, or 1*24 per cent, were Pnrsis ; and 10 eaiuo 
under the head of 1 others.’ From statistics specially prepared from 
the enumerators* forms, the total Hindu population of 73,625 souls 
would Boein to consist of tho following castes, which, to a great ex¬ 
tent, also servo as a guide to occupation ~ DrfLhmans, 4,* 55; Par- 
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bhtis, 5 ; Kay os tbs, 40; Waning, 071 ; Shriivuks, 452 ; Him tins and 
Luwdnis, 93; Kanins, £,097; Rajputs, 900; Kdcbhilis, 131 ; .Urilis, 
30 ; Kbdtris (weavers of silk find cotton), 885; Ghdnchis (oil-press- 
era), 326 ; Chhip&c, and Bhfivsiirs (calenders and calico-printers), 285 ; 
Sonia (silver and goldsmiths), 682 ; Kansdrdu (brass and copper¬ 
smiths), 53; Sutluir* (carpenters), 960; Lululrs (blacksmiths), 278 ; 
Haldts (masons), 2 ; Dnrjis (tailors), 796 ; Kumbbdrs (potters), 06C ; 
Dupuis (barbers), S64 ; Dbnbbis (washermen), 107; Bliarwdds and 
Riduiris (shepherds), 1,130; Rhanvuis (seamen), 534; Machine (fisher¬ 
men), 6,348 ; Golds (rice-poundera), 94 ; BbudbhujAs (grain-par- 
eliers), 19 ; I’umbins and Muni thus, 273 ; Wsgtria (fowlers and hunt- 
ers), £4; Kolia, 15,099 ; aboriginal tribes, such as DnLlas, Dhondias. 
Bliils, trad others, £7,047; Mochis (shoe-makers), 722; KhaIpas 
(tan n era), 340 ; despised low castes, Dhersnnd Bhangfo, 7,267 ; and 
rdigioua beggars, 85. According to the earno return, the occupation 
of the total population of tbo snb-division is as follows; i. Persona 
employed under government, or municipal, or other local authorities, 
numbering in all 910 souls, ii. Professional persons, 711. iiL Persons 
in service, or performing personal offices, 605. iv. Persons engaged 
Iti agriculture and with animals—(«} cultivators, 16,877; (5) Inhour- 
ers, 12,743—in all 29,620. v. Person h engagedin commerce and trade, 
1,187. vi. PafSoBfi employed in mechanical nrts, mnnufuctiircs, and 
engineering operations, and engaged its the sale of articles, manufac¬ 
tured or otherwise, prepared for consu id plion, 8,2+2. vii. Miscel¬ 
laneous persona not classed other wise—(a) women 6,757, and children 
8)8,314 ; and ((f) miscellaneous persons, 618—-total 

36,032, 


Tlio total number of deatha in tho three yews ending with 
1874*75 was 5,792, or an avemjc yearly mortality of 1,931, or s 
wflummg^tho figures of the census of 1872 as n basis, of 2'4G per 
tent of 78 j207j the total population of tho Bub-divisioiL Of tlw 
average number of deaths l p 324, or 6S‘5fl per cent, wore returned as 
uiie to fever; 22l^ or 1185 per cent, to diarrhoea mid djsentory f 
h, or 0“2o per cent, to small-pox; 3S, or 1*96 per cent, to cholom; 
midi 307* or 15'SO percent, to iri^IlanGtiuB disuse*, Dcathw from 
Bccidonta and riolenco averaged 28, or I J 4fi per cent of tho average 1 
mortality of the flub-di vision. During the same period the number 
of births is returned at 4,339 souls, of whom 2,264 ore entered ns 
male and 2,125 aa female childron, or an average yearly birth-rato of 
1,463, or 1-87 per cent of tho total population of tho sub-division. 


Pardi Sub-division,— r rho PArdi sub-division of tho Surat <li.s- 
tnot is bounded on tho north by tho ri ver Par, which separatee it from 
the led sw suh-divisiou of tbo same district; on the east by the Dim r- 
ctuipor state ; on the south-euatby the Portuguese territory (Daman) ; 
on the south by the Dauiimgrmgft river, which separates it from tho 
DfiMnu suWirawa of tho 'fauna district; and on the west by a ™»r- 
tion of the Portuguese territory of Daman and tho sea, Tlio total 
area is 163 square mil®, and the population in 1872 was returned at 
61,749 aonls or an average density of 317 47 to the square mile. The 
reaUzablcland revenue u 1874-75 amounted to £11,897 (Hs, 1,18,070). 
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Of the total oren of 1$3 square miles, one mile is occupied by tiro 
lauds of alienated villages. The remainder contains 80*917 acres, or 
7ST(3 per cent K of occupied land; 12,178 acres, or 1T7G per cent, of 
cuI tumble waste ; 3,915 acres, or 3‘78 per cent, of iincult. arable waste; 
ami 6,514 acres, or O'29 per cent, occupied by village sites, roods, and 
tanks. From 93,095 acres, 1,979 acres have to bo subtracted on 
account of alienated lands in state villages* Of the balance of 91 T l 16 
acres, the actual area of cul tumble state land, 74,09$ acres, or ST32 
per cent, were in the year 1373-74 under cultivation. 
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Pairdi is an undulating plain, with a gradual slope westwards to Aspect, 
the sea. Its surface is furrowed with water-courses, and, especially 
towards the south-west Corner, is broken by a lew low hills. Mango, 
tamarind, and several other varieties of valuable trees are abundant* 

The babul spreads freely over waste and grass laud,and near the coast 
and rivers lie wild date is plentiful The country is almost entirely 
unfonced, except near village sites, where thick hedges and fine trees 
give u general appearance of comfort to the substantial houses 
of the LhailidEt Brahmans and the huts of the aboriginal tribes. 

There is a considerable difference noticeable in the appearance of the 
country north and ^ontli of the Kolak. North of this river the soil 
is of great depth and very productive, and the villages ore populous 
and prosperous* South of the Kulak the bare rocks frequently crop 
up through the shallow soil, and lime and grit are also found in it in 
large quantities. 


Tho climate of Pardi has fi bad reputation for causing Fever and Climate, 
liver disease. The neighbourhood of the Kolnk, especially where 
its waters pass below the town of Bagwiira, has even a worse mime. 

The tmhcftltliinoRs of its water is said to bo due to the presence of 
an oily substance found on its surface. In some parts* immediately 
after tho monsoon, well-water has to a certain extent the same 
character- As there is little or no forest in the sub-division* this oil 
is to be traced to the corruption of the rivers at their source in the 
densely wooded hills hi the east of tho district. The mean average 
rain-fall is dose upon 70 inches* Even in season of general failure 
of rain, Fairdi would seem to obtain a fair ruin-fall. 


Besides tho frontier rivers*—the Par on the north,and tho Daman- WaUur-mippIjr- 
gnnga on tho south,—Piirdi is traversed by the Kolak. Boats of sixty 
tons and under can at high tide pass up the river aa far os the rail¬ 
way bridge. Towards the north the several minor streams, uniting 
near Pftrai, flow into the sea bdow Umarsfiri* 


Towards the north the soil of Fiirdi varies in colonr from light SoiL 
browm to red j in tho central parts medium, hcmr Y is more commonly 
met with ; and towards the south arc several varieties ranging 
from light brown to yellow, as tho soil becomes more and more cal¬ 
careous. The texture of these soils generally is coarser than it is 
either in the Balsar or JaMlpor subdivision. In fid da which have 
received the detritus of the high lands, tho soil is of a rich colour and 
quality, capable year after year of producing fine crops. In like 
manner, the soil called rnmn is veiy productive, and though it does 
not differ intrinsically from the surra uiiduig varieties, is improved by 
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the constant moisture absorbed from tho underlying writer h tint inn f 
which tends to decompose the constituent particles more thoroughly 
than would tethe case had the field been on n lusher level. The 
usual description of rich alluvial loam, or bhifha, is to ho found in 
the loops formed bv the Far, eastward of Kachwil, and by the Kulak 
Hour A in bach and Pan dor. 


Tho lull fortresses of PArdi and Bagwara, lx>tli in this sub¬ 
division h hnye been mentioned in the general description of tho 
district. 

The following statement shows tho area occupied in tho state 
villages and the assessment imposed under rates guaranteed by 
government in tho year 1369-70 ;— 


Sitilwmul thawing tho Area occupied and (hi Amestvtoni impoto.fi t lS69-7Cb 
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The rates of assessment introduced in 1369-70 remain in force 
until 1808-09. 


The returns for 1873-74 show that the 
census of im, of 51,749 souls lodged 
vided with WG wells und 100 tanks. 


population, as given id the 
m I0,G8Q houses, was pro- 
utid owned the following 
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stock: 5,507 ploughs, 5,009 carts, 14,032 oxen, I2 h 3£3 cows, 21,953 
buffaloes, 100 horses, 8,725 sheep and goats, and 9 asses. 
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In 1858-70, the year of settlement, 5,532 distinct holdings, or khuta, Account 

were recorded, with an average area of 14|j acres, and a rental Pa j hiii # 
bf £2 4*; I0Je2. (Us- 22-5-11). These holdings would represent, if Oanpmcj, 

divided in equal parts among the agricultural population, for each 
person, an allotment of 3+J acres, at a yearly rent of 10*. 21 d. 

(Rs. 5-1-7.) If distributed among the whole population of the sub¬ 
division, the share per head would amount to two acres, and the 
incidence of the land-tax to 6#. ljd. (Ks. 3-1)* 

From statistics furnished by the registration department, it VUwnfUmU 
would seem that in the year 1S67, I87j£| acres of land were 
purchased at a total cost of £246 4*. (Tts. 2,402-5)* or£l 6^. 2§d* 

[Kh. 13-1-7) per acre. In 187-^ 1 SO J acres were transferred.at- n 
cost of £105 2s. (B& 1,051);, or an average value per acre of 11*. 7 |(£ 

(Ks, 5'13-2), 

Of 74,096 acres, the total area of cultivated laud, 20,901 acres, _ ( 

or (0 35 per cent, wore, in the year 1873-74, fellow or under grass. 

Of the id,195 acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 
32,922 acres* or 72 45 per cent, of which 135 acres were under 
jujnir (Sorghum vtdgara); 9 under wheat, ghau (Triticum tefitivum); 

10,55+ under rice, ddwjm (Or™ saliva} ; and 15,323 tinder 
miscellaneous grains, comprising ucigli (Eteustiie corueana) and 
(Palpal am scrobiculatim)* Pulses occupied 7,378acre 15 ,or 15 69 
per cent, of which 1,911 acres were under tuner (Cajanus iudicus) ; 
and 5,437 under miscellaneous pulses, comprising t cal (Dolichoa 
liiblab) j gram, t-htfria [OiccT arietinmn); may [Phased us mdiatus); and 
peas, n-idJiw (Pisnm sativum). Oil-seeds occupied 7 j28acrca r orl6”S 
per cent, of which 7,297 acres wore under eastor-oil seeds, divda or 
emiulm (Eicmua communis); and 131 under hxl (Sesanmm indicum)* 

Fibres occupied 325 acres, or O'73 per cent, which wore all tinder 
hemp.tfiMJ (Grotalariajunfiea). MiBceUnueous crops occupied809 acres, 
or 183 per cent, of winch 13 acres were under tobacco, tambdku 
(Nicotiuna tabacum); 695 under sugar-cane, serdi (Saooharam offici- 
uurum); 20 under plantain trees h hcl (Musa paradisiaco); 81 under 
miscellaneous vegetables and fruits. 

The census returns for 1872 show that of a total population of PcpuiatiaMp 
51,7+9, 49*309, or 05 , 27 per cent, were Hindus; 1,422, ov 2-74 per 
cent, wore Musalmdns ; and 1*018, or 196 per cent, were Wirsis* 

From statistics specially prepared from the enumerators* form, the 
total Hindu population of 49*309 souls would seem to consist of 
the following castes, which, to a great extent, also servo ns a guide to 
occupation: Brahmans, 3*180; Pnrbhua, 95; Brahma-Kshatris, 7; 

Kfiynstli», 4; >\ r 4nfes, 551 - ShrAraks, 387; Bhdti&a and Luw&xiAfij 
136; Kan bis, 621 ■ Rajputs, 248; Kjtehhhbj 497; HAIis, 28; Khutris 
[weavers of dlk and cotton), 57 ; Ghanchfe (oil-prcasern), L59;Chhip5a 
and Bhavsara (calenders and calico-printers), 23 ; Sonia [gold and 
silversmiths), 326 ; KansArAs (brass and coppersmiths), 126 \ Snthanj 
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Chapter XUl DliobMi {wasbermon), 47; BharwMs and Bhmddris (shepherds and 

Sulj-divisional toddy-drawers),, 1.S74; Khrirwas (seamen)* 25 ; MAchhis (dshermen), 
Account 2,132; Golds (rice-pounders), 113; Birfdbhujfo (gmm-paraher&b 
IVut I umLfe and Warulbn^ 452 ; WAgfanfl (fowlers and ban tors} and 

B/iTOlids (cotton tape-makers), 337; Kolia r 5,205 ; aboriginal tribes, 
Bueh as Dubhb, Dhondifa, Bhila, and others, 23,255 ; Mock's (shoe* 
makers), 31S; Klmlpds (tanners), 226; despised low castes, Bhers 
and Bhaugids, 2,357; and religious beggars, 41. According to the 
same return, the occupation of the whole population of the lub-divi¬ 
sion is as follows : i. Persons employed under government, or muni- 
djml s or other local authorities, numbering in all 500 souls, jj. Pro¬ 
fessional persons, 379* iii. Persons in service,, or performing per- 
80 mil offices, J56* iv* Persons ecu ployed in agriculture and with 
animals—(a) cultivators, 11,874; {b) labourers, 9,235—total 21 S I09* 
v. Persons engaged i n com merce and trad c, 51*4. vi Persona em pi oy- 
ed in mechanical arts, manufactures, and engineering operations, and 
engaged in the ssli; of article#, manufactured or other wise, prepared 
for consumption, o.ojo, vii. SliacdlAiiMiia persons not classed otlicr* 
wise—(«) women 7,059, and children 18,385, in all 25,444* and 
(h) miscellaneous persons, 437—total 25,381. 

itlic health, The total number of deaths in tho four years ending with 1873-74 

was 3,323, or an average yearly mortality of 831, or, assuming tho 
figures of the census of 1872 as a basis of 1-60 per cent of 51,743, 
the totnl population of the sub-division. Of the average number df 
deaths, 542, or 64 61 pur cent, were returned as due to fever; 109, or 
1311 per cent, to diarrhoea nnd dysentery; 4, or 0 43 per cent, to 
small-pox; 11, or 1"82 per cent, to cholera ; and 156, or lfc'77 per 
centj. to miscellaneous (lise&seht. Deaths from accidents and violence 
averaged 19, or 2'28 percent of the average mortality of the sub¬ 
division. During tho same period the number of births is return*! 
at -,S>48 souk, of whom 1,535 are entered as male and 1,413 os female 
chdUran or an average yearly birth-rate of 737, or I 42 per cent of 
the tuiEil population of the sub-division. 
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PLACES OF INTEREST. 

fialaar (Walsa'd), north Jat* 29 ° 38 1 ; east long. 72 ° 58 ', A 
port and municipal town, about forty mi tea south of Surat, and cm a 
hundred and fifteen miles north of Bombay, It is situated on 
the estuary oF the navigable, though small river, Autauga, and is, 
at the same time, natation on the railway between Surat and Bombay* 
Ol its total pop li I at ion of M r 3 L 3 souk, 8,313 are Hindus, 2,212 
M usainiAnfl, 738 PAnris, ami fourteen Chris tin ns, Tho majority of the 
Ilindua are And via Brahmans, Wnnfas, and Khatris, The PArsia aro 
timber-merchants, shop-keepers, cultivators, and private servants 
They have also the entire monopoly of the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating drinks. Of the Musaliodns, tho greater number are 
Tdi4< f or converted Hindu*. Men of this class Are engaged chiefly in 
cloth weaving, and are as a rale wolUto*do. The income of the 
Bnlsfir municipality amounted in 1874*75 to £ 1,932 (H*. 19 , 32 ( 1 ), 
representing a ta sat ion of 3 #, 5 rf* (Hs. 1 - 11 - 4 ) per head of the total 
population. J hi I saris well placed for trade both by sea and by land. 
The total value of its flea trade in 1871-75 was £ 84,905 [Rs. 8 , 49 , 050 ), 
of which £ 78,037 (Rs. 7 , 86 . 370 ) represented tho value of exports, 
and £ 6,268 (Rs. 02 , 689 ) that of imports. This, though a consider¬ 
able falling ofF from the corresponding returns in the five yearn 
ending with 1871 - 72 , when exports on an average were valued at 
1195,507 (Rs. 10 , 55 , 070 ), and imports at 148,031 (Us. 4 , 80 , 610 ), is 
still much in excess of the trade of tho port during the five years 
ending with 1849 - 50 , when exports were, on an average, valued at 
£ 56,121 (Us, 6 , 61 , 210 ), and imports at £ 12,713 (Us, 1 , 27 , 130 ), 
The railway returns also allow an increase m the traffic at Balsar. 
The total tonnage of goods taken to and from the station rose 
from 4,130 in 1868 to 4,283 in 1874 , and the number of pasaeugeru 
from 91,042 to 161 , 914 , The chief imports are piece-go©da, tobacco, 
wheat, fish, and sugar* Tlie esjairts are timber, grain, molasses, 
oil, firewood, and tiles. Its export of timber is the staple of BaleAr 
trade. This, brought from the Dang forests, is exported by sea to 
Dholera, BhAtmagur, and the other ports of KAthiAwAr* The manu¬ 
factures of BalsAr are cloth for wearing apparel and For sails, silk 
for women's robes, and bricks, tiles, and pottery. Besides the 
ordinary sub-divisional revenue and police offices, the town is pro¬ 
vided with a subordinate judge's court, a post office* and a did- 
pemMry. 

Ba'rdoli, north lat. 2F 8 J ; east long, 73° ®\ A town with 
1,037 housed and a population of 4*283 souls* Borides the ordinary 
p 705—38 
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flmpter XIV- gnb-divi riots al revenue and police offices, Bardoli is provided with a 
Places ofistsrest. P° st l=hffice and a d ^P^sary* 

Bodha'n, BodhAil, north lat, SI* 20'; east long, 73° 7\ In the Mfindvi sub* 

division* a place of Hindu pilgrimage, with a population of 3,305 souls. 
The fair at Ecdli&n is held when the planet Jupiter enters the con¬ 
stellation of the Lion—an event which happens every twelve years. 
About two thousand people are eetjmated to attend on each occasion. 
The last fair wag held in September 1872+ The temple at Bodhfiu 
contains the image of Gautamcriire&r Mahddev* in whose honour the 
fair is held. This temple holds Land free of rent, measuring 
acres in area* and assessed at £3 9*. (Rs.84-8). The minister of the 
temple is aTapodhun* whose receipts, exclusive of the yearly revenue 
from the temple lands, amount* on the occasion of the fair, to about 
£30 {Ra* 300). The majority of the visiters are from the districts of 
Surat, Broach, AhmedAbM, and from Bsirodu and Bajpipla territories. 
On the occasion of the fair about £100 (Rs. 1,000) of goods, chiefly 
coarse cloth, toys, and articles of food, are estimated to change hands. 
Tho fairs at Bodban have^ aa far as is known, been free from any 
outbreak of cholera. There are no special municipal arrangements 
in connection with the lair. 


Cm k g LI. 
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CMkhli, north lat. 20° 4G F ; cast long, 73" 9\ A town with 770 
houses and a population of 3,034 son!s + Besides the ordinary sub- 
divisional revenue and police offices, the town is provided with a post 
office and a dispensary 

JslaTpor, norih lat, 20° 55 p ; cast long. 72° 55'* A village with 
475 houses and a population of £ p 162 souls. Besides the ordinary 
sub-divisional revenue and police offices* the town is provided with 
a post office. 

M& ndvi, north hit, 21 16'; oust long. 73° 21', A municipal town 
With 1,171 house* and a population of 4,430 souls. Beside* the ordi¬ 
nary tub-divisional revenue and police offices, tho town is provided 
■with a post office and a dispensary. The income of tho Mfindvi muni¬ 
cipality amounted in 1874-75 to £446 (Rs. 4,460), representing a taxa¬ 
tion of 2#, (Re. I) per head of tho total papulation. 

Olpa'd, north 1st 21° il' ; east long. 72° 48'. A town with 1,176 
houses and a population of 4,001 souls. Besides the ordinary sub- 
divisional revenue and police offices, the town is provided with a 
subordinate judge’s court, a post office, and a dispensary. 

Fa’rdi, north lat. 20* 81'; east long. 72° 59', A town with 
1,162 houses and a population of 4,545 son!*. Besides tho ordinary 
snb-divisiimal revenue and police offices, the town is provided with a 
peat office and a dispcug&iy. 


Pa mera f north lat. 20’ 33' ; and east long, 72* 59'. A hill 
four miles south-east of Ralsdr, and one hundred and twenty miles 
north of Bombay, rises to a height of about five hundred feet above 
g? «“*• ™> lta commanding position the fortified summit of 
J s 3 long been. con rid-red a place of consequence. Origin^ 

*!£ n ? £ \ i0 ?\? 7™ lu l d « nder the Baja of Dhammpor till, 

abont the cud of the fifteenth century, it w a * taken by Mahmud 
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Began, king of Gujarat (1459-1511 ), 1 * * The fort remained lor some Chapter HV- 
time under the charge of Mnsalunin cammandera r but in the disorders pl^cea of Interest 
that marked the close of the power of the Ahmedabdd kmy:s, it fell 
into the hands of a chief of banditti_ According to the Portuguese 
writers Paraera was twice, in 1558 and 15o8, taken by expeditious 
from Ddinftiij and on the second occasion the fortifications were 
destroyed,* After it had been allowed to remain in ruins for more 
than a hundred years, the fort was, in April Id7d# taken and rebuilt 
by More Pandit, one of Shiwa]i J s generals. s For about a century 
P&rnem remained under tbo Mar4thas. It was then (1780} taken 
by a detachment of English troops under Lien tenant Welsh* 4 Afe 
first, as a protection against the raids of Piodhnris, the fort was 
Occupied by a military party; but early in the present century the 
garrison was rumored/ an d during the mutinies of 18o t the fort 
was dismantled, 

Ra'nder, north Iat. 21° IS"; east long. 70° 51 T ) A municipal 
the seat of a considerable export trade in raw cotton^situated 
on the right hank of the Tapti, about two miles above SuraL 
Though hut little is known of its history, Rander is admitted to 
be one of the oldest cities in south era Gujarat. It is generally 
supposed to be the + Rahauhour,* which, with Breach or f Bahroudj/ 
is by Al Bimni (1030) spoken of ns one of the capitals of 1 6 7 Lardeess. Pi| 

But gome writers would give Kinder a much higher antiquity, and 
make it a place of importance# when* about the beginning of the 
Christian era. Broach was the chief scat of commerce in Western 
India/ Shortly after the beginn mg of the tb irteenth cen tury (1225), a 
colony of Arab merchants and sailors is said to have settled at Rdnder. 

These men attacked the Jains, who at that time ruled in Bander, 
drove them out of the city, and con verted their temples into mosques. 8 
Under the name of N&yatAs they traded to distant countries and 
became famous for their wealth and hospitality. Of Rdnder, or 
f Ranel/ as he writes it* wd its Nnyatds, the traveller Barbosa (1514) 
gives the following details ^' Hanoi is a good town of the Moors, built 
of very pretty houses and squares. It lb a rich and agreeable place* 
because the Moors of the town trade with Malacca, Bengal, Tuwasery 
(Teraasserim), Pegu, Martaban, and Sumatra, in all sorts of spices, 
drugs, silks, mufikjj benzoin and porcelain. They possess very large 
mid fine ships., and those who wish Chinese articles will find them 


1 Briggs* FhHjUiUi, IV.p 51. 

* Faria. in Ktnr, VL 413 , 422 . 

* Ortflfl’i Fragments, W, 

* Grut Duff, IT. „ 416. 

* ’Govcmnwiit kttor dated 3rd July 

6 Jlouiiiud'ft Fragments, U2. 

7 ^mtt^UahaoWi Hilt&rjf (if who atatoi that about 200 a king 

r mnd Hjunpatti, built four tempha in RAndcr. 

* Tbo date i» from XannadAfthaakar’ft flwtoiy* Stavonnaa (1777J entice*! in on 
nf the moaquen a sfcnno V. Lth the dltfr 150 H* Bat ho Add I “ this may bo no indoi t 
the data of the building, as two of the priests told mu that tbo atone had been brough 
troro Jedd*.”—^mvoriuuBj IIL ( 161. 
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Chapter XIV. there very completely. The Moors of this place are white, nod well 
Places of Interest. R i>i very rich. They have pretty wives, nod in the furniture 

„ of their houses have chinu-vuscs of many kinds, kept in gloss cup- 

hoards well arranged. Their women are not secluded like those 
of other Moors, but go about the city in the day time attending to 
their business with their faces uncovered as in our parts." 1 


G d 


^In 1 ')dO, after sacking Surat, tho Portuguese general, Antonio do 
Sylycru, crossed the river to the city of Rander (Reyner), a well- 
fortified town of six thousand houses. The Xayutfc, though said to 
be 1 a race of more courage and policy titan tho Banians/ if-d at tho 
firat fire, lea ving so much properly that, had the Portuguese been aide 
to carry off the plunder, they would all have been enriched.® With 
the growing importance of Surat, Rander declined in prosperity, 
and by the close of tho sixteenth century (1500) it is spoken of as 
aport dependent on Surat/ Still, at the beginning of tho aeven' 
tccnth century (IdlO), it was a pleasant town with good houses, tho 
people verf friendly to the English, many of whom passed much of 
their time in the pleasant gardens at Hander/ Though in 1 tJGtl tho 
town is said to have boon fulling into ruins, the Dutch still kept 
up a depot at Render/ In 1771 Hander is spoken of as a town of 
pretty largo size/ and it has since continued to he a place of some 
tilde. The total population was in 1872 returned at 10,280 eonls, of 
whom 3,808, or 3762 per cent, were Musntmdna. The XnyatAs have 
long cessed to hove any importance at Blinder, And are represented by 
out} one or two families in very de pros serfc i rcumsta nces. Their 
place as traders has been taken by Bubonb of the Sunni soot. 
J hcfic men carry on trade westwards with the Mauritius, and east¬ 
wards with Rangoon, Mootmein, Siam, and Singnpor, visiting these 
places, and sometimes settling there for as long as ten or fifteen 
years. All of them ahto to read xmd write, they maintain in Rdnder 
four schools, whore Arabic and Urdu are taught. Tho Rander 
mosque hos Oi spec ini interest ns bearing marked traces of its 
oFiner owners, the Jama, Such oI the images and moro ormimentn! 
istones as ware not broken to pieces, servo ns steps in the doorway of 
the mosque, or have boon turned to more dishonourable ukcs* But 
the pillars m the mosque and the cistern in tho court-yard are both 
of Jam workmanship, and the hollow places m the walls, intended for 
images, hove been allowed to remain unaltered. The income of tho 
Ibmdtr municipality amounted in 1874-75 to £l,380 (Re 13 800), 
wpreaeiiting a taxation of 2 &H- 1-5*8) per head of the total 

population. By the opening of the new Tapti bridge, binder is 
(lo7i) now closely connected with Surat, 


1 Stanley 'h fi^rbcAJi, 07. 

■ FarU, iu Kerr, VL t 020. 

1 OUdwW* Ain^i Akbari* II hp 63. 

t ‘wTill? 1 Lwm. i-? ri W thi * ^ «"#“ ° f Hamilton'* .nUtamimt (Now A«t., 
rwHeJ^t i;ii‘lcr * K wwwhret'to trsidti at Surat, the pretodwt and uauaeil 

9 Tlicvviiut, Y. t 
1 Stamuuu^ iu,, ib-i. 
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Slirati north latitude 2V l*t\ and east longitude 72* 52'. On Chapter XXV- 
the southern bank of the river Tripti; is by water about fourteen, w . , f 
and by laud about ten miles distant from the #ea* Surat liea at a “ ia4?ea Qf Xaterett* 
bend oI the river, where its course swerves suddenly from south-east Srair. 
to south-west* With the castle as its centre, the city forms an arc 
of a circle, the lauds enclosed by its walls stretching for about a mile 
and a quarter along the river bank. From the castle, looking south* 
the public pairk forms the foreground ; its trees, with the exception 
of a row of buildings that stretch along the bank of tbo river, 
hiding the parts of the city that lie beyond. To the west the river, 
washing the custlu walls an it passes, winds through low meadow 
lands, green, the ugh some what bam of trees. From the right bank 
of the river the ground rises slightly towards the north, where, on a 
high bank overbooking the stream, may be seen the trees and some of 
the buildings of the ancient town of Hander, Crossing from Hdndcr* 
belli ad a narrow strip of cultivated land, groves of rich trees st retell 
westwards to within u mile of the castle. Standing out among the 
trees the building known as the Hah hum], or RafF# tower, marks 
the northern extremity of the outer city wall. Between the Ruh 
tower and the castle a row of large ho tines fringe the river bank, 
and behind them, on the low dying land to the east and south¬ 
east. it# streets and houses* in great part hidden by trees, stretches the 
city. From the castle u a centre, in i$Gi and in 1717, two linos of 
fortification were drawn, the inner including 41t>, and the outer 1,S18 
acroH. Though the inner wall hm for many year# been almost 
entirely removed, the hollow or natural moat that surround# it still 
serves to maintain a line of demarcation, and preserves distinct the 
city and suburb# of Surat. In the city the roads, though metalled, 
clean, and well watered, are, except a few of the main thoroughfares, 
narrow and winding* Empty spaces there are, but, on the whole, 
inost of the city wards are thickly peopled j the narrow streets wind¬ 
ing between rows of large well-built houses* the dwellings of high- 
caste Hindus and the richer class of Pdrsb. In tbo suburbs, on the 
other hand* except in one or two of the eastern quarters, are large 
areas of open ground. These were ones gardens, but now are 
cultivated only as fields. The nnmotallod lanes, hollowed several 
feet below the general level, are water-courses in the rainy season, 
and lie deep in dust during the fair weather.. Except the buildings 
in tho Bohords* quarter to the cast of tho city, the residences of 
Europeans io the south-west suburbs, and a few largo Farsi garden 
houses the dwellings arc for the most part either untidy group# of 
nuts belonging to low cWs Hindus, or Sines of cultivators* or weavers 1 
house# perched on the banks of the hollow road-way. Outside of 
the wall#, to tho north and east,, the land is rich, well watered, and 
covered with trees. To tho south the soil is poor, and, except for 
some Firm and Muhammadan gardens, tho country is bare. West¬ 
ward#, along the bank of the river, the military cantonment, the tree- 
sheltered dwellings on either side of the Duma# road, and the open 
parade -ground stretching to the river, give this port of the outskirts 
a more cheerful appearance. 

Hie chief feature in Surat is its castle, planned and built between The csatlo H 
and 151U by a Turkish soldier, who. with the title of Klmda- 
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wand Khan, 1 was ennobled by Mahmud Begara* king of Gujarat, from 
1459 to 1511. After the capture of Surat by thfi emperor AlWr (1573)* 
the fortress remained in tlio charge of eouimandatits appointed 
from Delhi till, in 1751, it was adzed by tho Sidhi admiral of the 
Moghnl fleet The Sidlri did not long bold tho castle, for in 1759, 
with tho reat of the city.,. it was captured by the English- Though 
from the first practically independent, the English held the castle 
nominally under die Moghul. In token of this divided command, 
two flags waved from the castle walls* the English ensign on tho 
tenth-west, and the Moorish standard on the south-east bastion. 
This practice was continued till, in 18on the death of the last of 
the nawabs of Surat, the English fleet was removed from the Tapti, 
and the Moorish standard taken down from the castle walls. As far 
an lias been ascertained, the only change since the castle was built by 
Khudawaud K Inin was in 17ti0 t when, on the eastern side, opposite 
the entrance, the English added a work and gateway on tho outer 
bank of the moat, 3 In 1774 the castle is described u& c an irregular 
square the shortest side, and one of the oblique sides facing the 
west, and north-west, willed by the river. At each corner is a large 
round tower, about forty feet in height, tho walls and curtains 
between rising nearly as high as the towers,^ Though, as a defence 
against any well-equipped enemy h they have long been useless, the 
castle buildings have always been kept in repair, and until the year 
1®^-, qrcr0 garrisoned by a small body of European and native troops. 
In that year, as no longer required, the force was withdrawn, and the 
vacated rooms were 1 made over for the accommodation of the various 
offices connected with the re venue and polio □ departments* in whoso 
occupation the castlo has since remained- 

Df the appearance, condition, and population of tho different 
quarters of Surat city and suburbs, and ol the present state of the 
city walls, the following information is available, 4 The city p that is, 
the area enclosed by the lino of the inner w r fdl* contains fourteen divi- 
sion.'j called chtikta*, gr wards. Starting at the castle and working 
from the north eastwards, the divisions come in the following 
order ;■— 

i .—Choh hazar elmkh, or the square market ward, includes about 
four acres ol lowdyiag land. This quarter contains the castle, tho 


* EkjtfliJH ttfthc building cf Surat esuitle will U found limn, n, 71. 7± Ai-w-nlinir 
to ionic nccTiait.i the fort ™ built thu Roman* l nooordlag to otbuni by tbeTurk^ 
whooflitJ^horo With iJiahy whipg amt Motored mury pl*4^. fOgUby’a Atliw, | MO, 

KC^SK-'Sr - 1 **• Wl “ 

; mf« b «" Bnitt - a F'I neat UoJrr orfsr, of Willisa 

A uiUi'w ‘nee £*q.j CLlsf for affiurs to the British untion, and Governor of this 
Hud Jlcct By U™ Felix da ULms.' 1 
1 Stavarisu, IL, 475 . 

‘ wllKtcd petSOnsUy. ths.od.Uil. h aTe W compiled from the 

Ste S‘2rt;,-. u I 1 "™*"" <**■ «mmit*M*piK)mte<l to report 

| '■'* tin: city walji, ISOO, u. A city rnin^y of ^Surtit 1S17 iii A ntv 
iiirwy of Suml K 1870, Lv. A contour »urrt»y of Saint, 1609, r " ^ 
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public park, the civil hospital, 1 the high school, the English church, Chapter XIV- 
the old custom-house ; the mint, or tan hit f t lately converted into a oflntereBt* * 

market j a curio ti* old pigeon-house supported out. of the fund* 
of the animal hospital, qt jkhijrapol; and a large building called the Sckat, 

daria mckd, or sea palace, the residence of the Ikkshi Though on 
the whole rich and well peopled, tbi* quarter contains a considerable 
area of open land. The houses arc for the most part dwelling* of 
well-to-do citizens. They arc generally two stories high, with brick 
walk and tiled roofa Its shops are also good, ns ndvnntogn was 
taken of the fire of 1872 to have them rebuilt with a certain uni¬ 
formity of size and style. This ward is Inhabited far Muhammadans,* 
by Hindus, chiefly Bhniv&ks or Jain*, and by n few people of low 
caste. 

n.—Midta chakIo i or the M(ilk's ward, includes about sixty-seven Midi* cbakla. 
acres of comparatively high land, lying along the bank of the river v 

to the north of the Chok biizdr. The name of this quarter is said to 
come from a certain Mulla of Bhatrir, a great ship-owner and mer¬ 
chant. Of objects of interest this ward contains, near the river, a 
building called, like the Bakshi’e residence, the dart'a mehel 3 or sea 
house. This palace, built by one of the on w aba of Surat as a hot- 
weather retreat, was afterwards used as the high school. At present 
(1876] it is unoccupied and in disrepair. Close by are some line old 
Musa] mtin dwellings, two of them now used as the house and the school 
of the Irish prosbyterian mission. 3 Beyond this, still on the bank of 
the river, is the old English factory. 4 It has since been used* first, 
m a hospital, then as a lunatic asylum, and is now a private dwelling. 

As it stands at present, the building can only be a portion of the 
original 'lodge/ which was built of stone, and contained accom¬ 
modation lor forty persons. From the traces of foundations in the 
open ground sear the present building, it seems probable that the 
factory originally extended as far us the Mughal BerAi road. In the 
part* of this ward* further from the river, are several old mosques, 
mostly in ruins. i^Of these the most- interesting is the mosque and 
tomb of Sliraa Sami, the work, it is said, of Klmdiwand Khan, the 
builder of the castle. Though of no great size, the tolrib is made of 
fctone, and has stone-muring of considerable beauty. But of Musal- 


1 The civil hospital italldt 0U ground c mm occupied fey the uaw^b a arsenal, 

1 Chiefly cod Vert Muslim ftns r or Jfnwranj^ known by the n&rnc of .¥iar£Axi f and the 
quarter iaiubtted by this class is Galled u Sitoth hmr re, 1 p 

1 It would -Hceni to hava baeu the mission hmisvthat Sir Nicholas Wait# hired on He- 
hall of the 4 New r,r English Company h ' when he CMnc to Surat id 1700. The tradition 
of its being once the rOrinU-in o id an Eimlish governor still clings U* it. The pwiticn 
ahn suite wdJ. as Sir x\ ieholftl Waited house w.as n Gar cnimgh to the old factory to Ijo 
olcarlv Men from it, *tbe high! of chvir rivals At liberty adding t •* the Lit^nti:Q u( 
the old iVtuti enntinemont.' I hiring the aaventeontb Geafcury the Dutch would mHSEd 
to have tusld another uf these hosisi a, m in 2UG4 the Dutch, and English aro together 
&aid to Have saved one the qoAlton of the nty from pEaiatler. 

* ft aeenuft doubtful whether,, during tha seventeen ib century p the Edglish com* 
pany did not change their factory. The factors \nrt allowed to- build in 1013,. atul 
which they defended with sc much success agaitwtShiwAii in 1664 would k£i m ten have 
hecnadiffeHOt building from the great hm they lived in afeont the do*o of the 
»cveiiU*tith century. At least in 1090 Aurangzub is spoken of m their landlord.— 
Ovingtcm, 19S, 
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m^n remains, the chief is that now usdi m a municipal hall. This 
hall was originally intended to bo ei rating-place for Muwilmun 
travellers, ami is said to have been ljn.il t in the year 1(144 by a certiiin 
Hiitikdk K lian, at tliat, timo tho commandant of the fort. 1 * This 
ImiidiiiLT was in lb 68 repaired by the municipality at a coat of £3,0 OH 
(Rh. 63,030). 1'be half was fitted up for municipal meetings, tun] 
some of the out-hon&oqr were set apart for tlio use of trwvellerTr 1 Near 
the municipal ludl rises a high brick wall,the remains of n nickel:-court, 
thut, about the beginning of the present centnry, was for the benefit 
™ the Europeans of Stimt, built by the nuwftb and a Parai, Firusha 
Dhanjisha, who at that time held several places of trust under the 
British Government, Close to the racket-court 11 wooden cress, in an 
open plot of ground, marks the site of the altar of the chapel of t ho 
Capuchin friars, who for more than a century (1660-1770) held an 
honourable place in Surat. The lines of tho walls of the chapel can 
still be traced. By the middle of the seventeenth century these Capu¬ 
chins had built a very convenient monastery, * according to the model 
• houses iu Europe/ and a church by it. 3 In lOtVi Ambrose tho 
™ °} tL(J convent, wont before Sliiwdji,nn«i prayed him to spare the 
Umstioiis. The convent wna nunssailed, and all who took refuge in 
it escaped without injury. 4 * * 7 Ambrose held ao high a position in Surat 
that ho was (1666) invested with power to decide questions among 
Ohnstians, and punish them ns he pleased* In 1GU0 be is said to Lave 
pacified the native governor, who was enraged against the French on 
account of tho piracy of Lambert, a French captain. 4 The English 
“J.F™™ V !,IS exertions, and many years after (1700, April 
. 1 ' t ic service was acknowledged with gratitude by the president 

111 council. Ill 1006 the Italian traveller, Cieineli Cnreri, noticed tbeir 
nonse decently Adorned and conveniently built in tho manner of 
Europe, Hamilton (1700-1720) also praises them / and in I76i 
Niebuhr notices that, after power and wealth had abandoned tho 
rent i a '.unit, the nation were still held in estimation ou account 
of certain Capuchin fmars, who were generally beloved and respected 
m &omt. Boai les their services as healers of discords among tho 
Vjmstmns, mid healers ol sickness among men of all religions, these 
Inara did a good service to the public by keeping a register of all 
events that had happened in Hindustan from 1676 to 1761/ A 
metal tablet fastened to the cross bears this inscription 

Hie cxitalrat 

Untea DMltar 

V^tcrij! Ecidli/iticc 

Capucujinamiii 

Et oontanporta! 


1 Abdul Htki&ia History, 

* TaTcmior (L&42.l6Gaj; Him* U. t 330, 

3 TW-citot, V,, B 7 + 

4 Thevenc*. V,, 914&. 

* Thisvcncvt! V i( fl|, 

* ClmrehilJ + TV,, IBS. 

7 FI muUton h a New Act, I* IG& 

? Piuktrtou x^ t 215 . 
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Behind thy Capuchin chapel are tho remains of the Portuguese factory* Chapter XIV. 
Except a few rooms still occupied iv> n dwelling Ilhuh.\ 1 fun factory has pj,^ of Intcrwt- 
fallen into rains, find been re mover], Behind the Portuguese factory 
wfua the French lodge* * 1 The site still reutaina open. But> except 
the line of ita foundi*tion3 p all traces of the buildings have been re¬ 
moved, Further on k the Armenian church, still in repair, though it 
tins not been used ns a place of worship for about thirty year ft* Of 
the fine old MukiIiiluei houses which, us late m 1817, adorned this 
quarter of the city* very few are now to be seen. The ruins of some 
of thorn still remain, but of moat, the busy contractors, or katpitid** 
have removed every trace. On the other hand, especially near tho 
river, Persia and Hindus have of late years been raising lar |£0 and 
well-built houses. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the 
foreign merchants* both Europeans and Asiatics, who resorted to 
Surat, lived for the most part in this quarter of the city. As late 
ns 1817 many of the houses were occupied by Armenians, Arabs, 

Persians, and Jews. At present the chief part of tho inhabitants arc 
Pirsis and Hindus. 

chaklo, or the fish-market ward, south of the MichUipith. 

Mulla ward, io cl odes about thirty acres of slightly raised land. The 
market from which this part of tho city is named continued to bo 
held till, in 1 Still, it was transferred to the new municipal buildings. 

It wris hero that the great lire of 1837 broke out, horning down 
almost the whole quarter. Their ruins still show how large were 
sfoiue of the buildings then destroyed. Though most of them are 
small, the new houses are well built. The people are chiefly well- 
to-do Pirsis, with a few Hindus of all castes. 

iv.— ehakfo f or the ward of the queen's pool, cast of tho lUnitnli*. 
fish-murk at ward, includes about twenty-eight acres of slightly 
raised land. The name is said to have como from ft reservoir built, 
fay the wife of Gopi (1500-15201, the patron oE Sumt. This part of 
the city seems never to have recovered the fire of 1837; much of 


% A Persian factory at 009 time itwd wart tn the l*>i>ni:h factory. In 1070 the 
FrcUch are said to have aavod themadvw flWU plunder at Shjuiji'ft hand* by nlbw- 
■»g Whw i f hia tz. »j*i to ]isj& through thdr bulldipgs, and rob tho I'craum lac bury.— 
Bnice’a Aimak, IL P 28fc 

1 Id 1843, whoa tho English government ceucd to aid the Armenian church by 
grants of public mnnoy, th< church ih ^Urnt WJW closed* and hrv* not again hc^u 
opened, ft now fo vms part of a PIrai dwelling i hat the owner *f the housw would 
aeem Lq have respected tbs church T altering nothing since it wu loft by its priests. 
The ^nanicnta atiU remain on the altar, andaomc pictures of apostles ami saints bang 
an tbe walla, Tho ArrneiiianH dti not seem to have rinen to a position of importunes 
in Surat nuLL-h Won the oinl of tho e avant c aa tfa oentury. But from iliat time till 
near tho close of tho eighteenth century thvsr namo occurs in almoat all notices of 
Siirat trade. This chapel was tinisdi^d in 1777, Tho priests were paid by tho con¬ 
tribution* Of their congregation. But befora the close of the oijjjhtocotll century tilt 
^Umbers of AlTOHliinft had greatly fallen off. In 1SI l there wure alarm l fifty fwnt- 
pen, and in 1S125 oply live ffmaimi Iki the recmmnendaiion of Mr r Rom or, then 
jud^c of Surat, the Ijorcmmcnt of Bombay in IHiiij granted a yearly sum of £7- for 
the maintenance of the priest*. [Government letter dated November 4th, 1125.) 
According to the CeOsU4 of ! -7 H J there won in that year only thice Armenian* in 
Sunt, 

1 Tho buying Up of miteried* of old mansions and uniting them piecemeal hu for 
many yean* been a busy trade in Surat 

0 705—39 
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the lansl remains empty; find the houses. since built have for the moat 



y^-Kmpith chaldoj or the grain-market ward, south-west of the 
queens pool ward, includes about eleven acres of comparatively 
elevated land. Though not now the only place in the city where grain 
is sold, the market which gave this quarter its name is still held 
here. Many empty spaces show how severely this quarter suffered in 
1837, At the same time, the new r houses are, with few exceptions, 
good^ two or three stories high, with brick-built walla and tiled 
roofs. The people are well-to-do, chiefly high-caste Hindus, Waning, 
Shravaks, and Brahmans* 


K-etopitfc. VI.-— Rt'Iupjth cJm’khj or the plantain-market ward, south of the 

grain-market division, includes about twenty -three acres of coin* 
paratively high land- Several open spaces still mark the mio caused 
by the fire rf 1337. But for the most part the new bouses are well 
built* Ihis is especially the ease with the iiriuuca^j or bankers 1 
quarter, where a few bankers still eariy on business in large three¬ 
storied buildings, Tho people are for the most part Hindus of the 
trading and an min classes. 


EjJiiai*iiL VII.— EoJim som chakfo, or Baiun, the goldsmith's ward, south- 

eoBt of tho plantain-market and grain-market quarters* includes an 
area of eleven acres of oOmparativdy high land, linhiii, after who in 
tho quarter is called, lived about u century ago* Ho was believed to 
have been an alchemic and to hove known the secret of turning 
copper into gold. With the exception of a low dwellings of calen¬ 
ders, or eUujpds, and others of the poorer classes, the buildings that 
Imye been raised since the lire arc large and handsome* The popu¬ 
lation is almost entirely Hindu. In 1317 this ward is spoken of us 
tho head-quarters of the M&rwiiri bankers. Aa almost all their great 
houses, the lines of some of which may still be traced * were destroyed 
in 1337, these Mnrwdris left SSnrut and settled in Bombay* 

BkigAtaJi^ Vl *^— Bh&gdt&J&v chaldo, or the garden pool ward, south-east of 

tlio plan minimarket, includes about thirty-seven acres of low-lying 
IrmcL The pool from which thia quarter gets its name Is a large mid 
7 ef T old well, in use, they say, when the site of Surat was still garden 
Land. The Eoman Catholic church and bnrying-ground lie in tho 
south-west of this quarter. Empty spaces still show tho ruin caused 
by tho firs of 1837, But tho «ow houses are, w ith few exceptions, 
large and handsomely built, Tho inhabitants aro Muhammadans 
and Hindus* 


GftjKpnn, m—Gopipum chatch, or Gopi'a division, south of the plantain- 

market, includes about thirty acres of elevated land. Portions of 
this division, called after Gopi tho patron of Surut, suffered from 
the great fire, and the wholo is not yet rebuilt* With Hindus the 
place whore Uopt had Ids house is the most fashionable quarter of the 
city. It contains many large mansions richly ornamented with wood- 
Except at its outskirts, where a few poor Huualmins 

W“ n E? n! * l0ts almost entirely of high-caste Hindus 
bhi4 va k$ t Kuyasths, Brdhmans, and Wuuifts. 
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T.—Wdn/iilia dtaibfe, or tbe pardon street ward. Oast ofGopi's 
w^rd, inclmliesaboiit fcwouty-two acres of raised ground. Thin ward 
j ^ ^utd to take its name from one of the gardens on who so site btirot 
city was built. In 1837 the whole of Warifalia was be nit down, and 
much of it ha? never boon rebuilt. The new bonnes Jire ItiFge and 
well made, but the streets arc narrow. Except a faw Musalmiins, the 
people are high-caste Hindus. 

xi.— Eajmli'a chaklo, west ol the garden street ward, includes 
about twenty-five acres of raised ground, Thfa quarter was entirely 
burnt down in 1837, Some plots of ground have still been allowed 
to remain empty, but the greater part has been rebuilt with large ami 
handsome house?. The people are almost all Hindu?. At a spot 
where four roads meet, men and women of the labouring classes 
collect from eight to nine o'clock iu the morning, waiting to bo 
hired. These labourer? would seem to have gained a good name for 
industry, as the phrase, f a labourer of the Kap&tin chaklo' is com- 
manly used to mean a aealoua workman. 

m.— Baw&riavM thnkfoj soidh ofGopi's wardjncludes about fifty- 
two acres of tin even ground. Rurt or this division was burnt in 
1837 j but many good houses have since been built.. Its inhabitants aro 
P^r?is, Hindus, and Muhammadans. TkeP&rfiis would ?com to have 
settled here since 1817, lltey occupy the southern portion border¬ 
ing on the line of the inner wall. Of the population, though some 
are Brahmans and other high-coBte Hindus, the chief part are weavers* 
calenders, and others of the lower class of artisan a. One section 
of this ward is inhabited by Bohora?, followers of th& Mullu Sahob* 
who have also a place of worship here. Those Bohoras arc said to 
have been the first of their class to sett So in Surat, Those who canio 
afterwards were not allowed to build within tho city-walls, and an tin- 
favourable site was assigned them to the east of the city. Many of 
the Cohorts' houses in thU and in the neighbouring Gopipura ward 
are very large, and a few have as many m seven stories, Some 
irregularities iu the far a of the wall of one of these houses are said 
to mark windows* which* ns they overlooked his palace* were 
blocked up by order of one of the governors of Surat, 

Xltt.— Ba Teh Kluin cJiakh> M or Burch Khan's ward, west of Gopi's 
ward, includes about thirty-eight acres of low-lying lamb fu the 
centre of this division* behind the Desaipol street, is the f It dtandani 
h thi; or Dutch building. This is the site of the Dutch lodge or 
factory T for long the best built and healthiest house in Surat- Even 
the ruin.? of the old house have been carried off- The only relics of 
its former splendour are an underground chamber and the basin of 
the fountain, 1 * * Though this division was not visited by the fire of 


1 Tbrc in some dottbt about this kildtHg like the the Dutch wcaM 

dnriMthceevedt^tli century, to have hod their fiKiUsiy in the Mulbehfllili cmartor. — 
{Scfl above TK r :m. ) if thin wm* the oaiiEj, thw 4 W»iUM4fll Hotlll 1 mnftt ba 1 the fr -ousel 
of Itihir KMn/ gitan to tile Dutch under tha prevision^ of the barter of 111% 1 on 

coalition that no angle* nor srahnytum ihoalu bo mode in ife* nor any great or email 

^Lins convey nlisitih Li. 1 (SUvoriStt#, II]., 74.) In 17fi® the nnwAb, .i^pArcti tly At the 
matigAtion of the Euglinh, subjected the Duteh to + a long sjega r in tMn budding. 
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1637, there art) in many empty spacer once, it would seem, the sites of 
houses. Of the Musalmun dwellings and places of worship that, in 
1817, are mentioned as ornamenting this quarter, the Kjiji masjid, 
the principal mosque in Surat, is the only one that remains. Thu 
inhabitants are chiefly Musalmdns, arthsnns, and labourers. 

IJ J'“ eftukh, or A'aurbeg’tt ward, west of the Bareh Kin hi 
wiira, includes about forty-ono acres of low-lying land. Tim mmiqq 
behind the civil hospital, now occupied by timber-yards, was formerly 
the site of the luiwal/s palace, and is still commonly known ns the 
(■«;'■ or old court. In 1817 this division was chiefly inhabited 

by MonlmAiu. At present there are, besides, Musalmfins, Machhis, 
and Dhens, The new comers, who formerly lived in the Ndnpum 
suburb, between the commodore's house and the Dutch wharf were 
brought here in I860. * 

Though its masonry work has been almost entirely removed the 
hue of the inner wall still divides Surat into city and suburbs The 
wad was begun m consequence of the success of Shi wifi's attack in 
loo*; but does not seem to have been finished for several vuarg i The 
forfihcahons, when completed, were styled aktherpana, or Urn Shelter 
of the city. In 181 / this wall is described us varying from twenty to 
twenty-eight feet m height, and from eight and a half to twelve feet 
in breadth, 'there were twelve gates,—to the north the Wariavi; to 
the east the Syedpun and Burhanpuri ; to tho soath the Navsdri and 
Majum; to fewest tho Mecca and RddshaUi; and along the river front 
the Dacca 'Ifaja Owura or custom-house water-gate, the Mir Bur, and 
the llulla Khadki. or Uti gate.* In 1817 the northern face of tho wall 
was m good repair. The Wariavi gateway, over twenty-eight feet 
lugh, was Hanked by two towers, each rising to the height of twenty- 
six and a half feet. On the east face the wall was * in many places 
decayed beyond repair/ The Syedpnri gate was in reins ; but tho 
Bt.rlim.pun gateway w^ bL. 11 stand mg twenty-nine f L *t two inches 
m hmght, and flanked by two towers, each of them twenty-two and 
a half feet high, io the south the Xavsari gate was Hanked with two 
towers, but the whole was ‘ much decayed. 1 The Majure gate and the 

tt ^K D " 7 mous .^ The tower and wall oTthe Mecca 
gate, at ihc south-west, were in a decayed stats, and to tho west at th t, 
junction of tho river and the Mecca* creek, ihc uS£fft£St 
tow™ were also ,n rums. Along the river front, south of the castle 
was tho Dacca gate, like the rest of this part of the river w^Mn a 
had condition. No remarks are made about the wall u far as he 
AI,r Ber gate, whore there was a tower in good repair. Finally" £ 

Thr rontett ended in tho defeat of the Dutch, who wmrm i i . _ 

to thur wharf nn tiny river >*ck nmr the SfiMca oreek ^ A htrir 

not then taken aW*j ftam thu Dutch. Dot in i cit J 

6;r^' Wm] - v for ‘ *-■** "“«■*** pISSX" sSSS 

- “High," hcaddi, 

W«e, tmpajjOCBt o\ a y^rf/suin of ^flfeftio” 1 tf’? 16 * tb f 

duty, -Sw above p, 113, ’ H, - a “l®* Ui.tr goods fr« of 
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wall near the Mill la Kliadki, ur Ldti gate, had fallen down in many 
places. Since 1817 the remain a of the inner wall hate from time to 
time been used in making and repairing roads, At present . (187ti), 
along the northern fate to near the site of the inner Wnrinvi gate, 
the wall remains bat little decayed. Beyond this to near the Syed* 
purl gate, its base shows a few feet above the level of the ground; 
but throughout the rest qf the circuit, as far as the site of the former 
Bddshahi gate* nothing but the foundation can beacon. Along the 
river bank, from the Mecca crock to the gate of the public gardens> 
the foundation only is visible. 1 From this point to the castle the 
wall remains, and the fcep has been converted into a promenade. The 
Dacca gate lias been removed, buL the Baja Owfira, or custom-house 
water-gate^ the Mir Bor, and the Mull a Kliadki, or LAti gate, still 
remain. Between the Etajn OwAra and Mir Eer gates three hundred 
and seventy-five feet of masonry were washed away in 1837.* 
Along the line of tho wall dwelling-houses have been built, bo that 
the foundations are the only parts remaining visible. Near the 
Dacca gate is a wooden platform for loading and unloading vesselg. 
And in front of the Rfija Owfira, the Mir Her, and the Mulla Khadki 
gates, are flights of stones tops reaching to low-water mark. Out¬ 
side of the inner wall runs a hollow, or natural moat, known as tho 
Mecca creek. This hollow, joining the river at the southern corner 
of the public gardens where the old B4dsh4hi gate onca stood r passes 
along the line of the wall, the level of its bod gradually rising until 
the site of tho former Syedpnri gate is reached. From this point the 
slope of the hollow falls in the opposite direction, that is^ towards the 
Wariavi gate, and a branch runs down and joins the river at the north¬ 
ern extremity of the inner wall. Quite two-thirds of the area of the 
city is drained into this moat, or creek. 

Outside of tho inner wall lie the suburbs of Surat, consisting of 
fitfteeti divisions, coveringa total area of 1,313 acres* Beginning from 
the north, and working eastwards, the first suburb is Gastipura* 
This division, with the river Tapli on the west, includes about one 
hundred acres of low-lying land subject to almost yearly inundation 
from the T4pti. Tho name is said to come from Gheytis-ud-dm, 
governor of Surat (Hi67)* Once cultivated as gardens, the greater 
part of this quarter now consists of fields and timber-yards, Tho 
chief objects of interest arc the Dutch, Armenian, and Portuguese 
burymg-grmradjs on the east side of the Kutdrgiim gate. No part 
of this quarter is laid out in lines of streets and bonstiSL Tho dwell¬ 
ings are scattered—a few huts in one place, and a small h am let in 
mother* There urn, besides, several garden booses belonging chiefly 
to Pjirsi tnerchantB and lawyers, surrounded by wild-date, mango, and 
tamarind trees. With the exception of the owners of these solitary 
houses, the inhabitants aro all poor people of the lowest castes, 

11.— Rdmjmra, east of Gmt i para, and sketching as far as the outer 
wall, includes about forty-six acres of comparatively high land. This 


■ Tho flood of 1&&7 iikivK' ft breach, thirty-five feet long, in thin part of the wall 
1 H4ft tom cut of tho K^ti jttlr ui forward imI with letter elated ISlIl September 
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suburb is said to have boon founded hy an An ft via or Bhftthehii 
Brahman. The southern part U thickly peopled by Kanfais, weavers 
and cultivators by trade. Their houses, arranged in rows, are, though 
email, as a role, substantially built. In the northern parts Dbers, 
B ha agios, Wigbrifi, and Kluupas live iu groups of untidy huts* 

m.—Jtaghnndtfipura } south of R/impura, includes about twenty 
acres of comparatively high laud. Like Rftmpuru* this suburb is said 
to have been founded by an And via Brtfhman, Parts of it s once de- 
voted to gardens, are now cultivated m fields. The only place of 
interest fa a large roofed-in wed, whose water is much used by eilk- 
dyers. The houses, which in most parts are thickly set together, 
are small one story buildings but well built with brick walls, The 
chief part of the population are Hindus, including among them almost 
nil the Deccan Brahma us in Surah 

iv. — Mt'dharpura, east, of Ihiripura, includes about fifty-seven acres 
of comparatively high ground. This suburb is also said to have been 
founded by an And via Hniinnnu* Except towards the west, where 
are some poor wattle and daub Musalmtin huts, the houses are toler¬ 
ably well built and of middling size, inhabited by Hindus, most of 
thorn cultivators and weavers. 

v, —JiflfJaryum, east of Medharpura, and reaching to the outer wall, 
includes about forty acres of slightly raised land. This suburb is said 
to have been founded by Haidar Knli Khun, governor of Surat 
(1717-1719), The northern part is inhabited by IlinduK, the southern 
by Muhammadan^. Near the city wall are some rows of huts belong¬ 
ing to people of the lowest class* But the greater number of the 
population are Kanbi cultivators, whose fields lie outside of the city 
walls* Except in the north, this suburb contains large plots of open 
land. 

VI*-— Begammira f south of Haidnrpura, and stretching along the 
outer wall to beyond the Sara gale, includes about 297 acres of com¬ 
paratively raised land* This suburb was founded about the beginning 
of the eighteenth century by a sister oE the emperor Aurangzeb, 
after whom it is called. The northern part of this suburb is oc¬ 
cupied by the nawftb’a palace, now the residence of the aona-in-tew 
of the late Mir Jsifar Ali. Between the palace buildings and the 
outer wall, a distance of about a quarter of a mile, the land is given 
up to gardens and orchards, South-west of the nawdb’s palace is 
the Ildar Ali spinning-mHL 

vii.— Syerfpura, south of (Mstfpnra, and wost of Rughunftthpun'w 
and extending westwards to the inner wall, includes about fifty-six 
acres of comparatively high ground. This suburb is said to have 
been founded by an ancestor of the pre-sent xSheikh Syed Idrus, G.SJ. 
Besides Hindus of all castes h Muhammadans and Pdrsis inhabit this 
suburb. Dhers, Bliangias, and other low-caste people also live in 
huts near the line of the inner wall. The part of the suburb inhabited 
by Hindus is thickly covered with small, but well-built houses, 

vm.— Hartpura, youth of Sycdpura, and skirting the inner wall, 
includes about forty-seven acres of low-lying land. The founder was. 
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it is said, an Auavla Bniiman. This suburb contains a curious mound, Chapter XIV 

called mKiihriitt ti'kTo,ov the cuttoii-iiicivliiittt s inoiinil. It is about jf tutertat 

twenty feet high, and ia aaid to be artificial. Of its origin nothing has „ CMT 

been traced. The population are, in the north. Mu autumns ; in the 

west, near tile inner walls, Dlierfs, Bhangids, and other low-caste 

people; and in the Bouth-east Hindus of all castes, of whom ShiAvakfl 

are tho chief. Except in the Hindu quarter, where the housed are 

closely packed and well built, there are considerable tracts o£ open 

land, Hart of this suburb was destroyed in the Hro of 1&37. 

I*_ Nax&vWHX, west of Hegnmpuru, and stretching to the inner Navijmra, 

walk’ includes about fifty-nine acres of low-lying land. The northern 
part of this suburb is inhabited by Muhammadan*; the west, next tho 
wall, by thepooTer class of Hindus; and the south hy Hindus. In 
the south are some good houses, the dwellings of Shravfiks, Kaabta, 
and a few Goins and Persia, It is in this suburb that the rice-market 
is held. To tho east is the Bolioni quarter, colled JbAtupn, 1 or the 
gate. Here is the palace of the MaUa fiaheb, the religious huttd of 
the Bohorus, a largo wooden mosque and two handsome mausoleums," 

Tho Uoliora quarter is separated from thereat of this suburb by a 
gsite. Tho Bohora houses are tlio best in Surat, strongly- built uf 
brick, and many of them five stories high. 

x,—fndarpitra, south of Navfipnm, includes about, twenty-five tmlarpurs, 
acres of low-lying ground. The founder was, it ia said, an And via 
Brahman. The population consists of low-caste Hindus, and Musal- 
nidns. This suburb is but thinly peopled,chiefly by weavers. 

Xlj—Boldbaiptra, south of Begumpnra and east of Huidnrpttni, SoUfettpan. 
includes about one hundred and seventy-five acres of low-lying land. 

This suburb was founded by Seldbat Khan, governor of Surat (1GS7J. 


i Th [spurt Of the town it ui.l to Lavs keen called. jAdli,;-!. f.r opening, litt'mi a-', 
leitt, before orders were received t» bniM the tnnu walls. the governor of the eity, 



* Tha foHnwihg iJencriptiuh is extracted from Mr. BaHaais pamphlet, |). lie : " 1 ha 
vn/BMob !* two in number, us situated in front of Hie great in a largo 

Auadiancillnr encloeure, in which are Alan a cistern eoiwtsntly fail ol water, anil 

r-... aari;i ,«lisLd covering the remains of the k*B dLstinginidied relations and 

dependents of the trmllto. The more worthy, including several Of their pmsfrtot £ 
a „. permitted to rest within the mansoloa. These are Inrj-c domed «nnce*. w-UIl 
gilded spite-*, rising to a height of morn than thirty feet, Tho larger, anil newer of 
tho two, covers n more extensive area than ia occupied hy the famous Onendsn 
mausoleum in the KuctUh (mrial-grounil The other is OODndemhty smaller, bat 
cncl,eves a greater atunW of tho Jfittstriou* desd ; thonnmW of luqtae m it 
hejnu twclitv-fonr, and in tlm larger only fourteen. TImsj of the mdUl soil their 
preceptor* are of marble, the others of cement. They are of tho usual Muhammad in 
form. All have riel, silk coverings thrown over them ; those of the Quilt* keinu dis- 
liueuuhed by an additional covering of wiiite muslin. Fruii, the can to of the dome 
or each nails ileum ia s&tpended a moirei fluent chandelier, which is lighted Up on the 
anniversary of each tnttlla'a death. The remain* of tLvo mull** wl* witliUi these 
splendid edifice?. Their name* and date of death respectively arc as follows 
Mulla Nasm-tt-dte, died a. n. 1213. *-p. 1799. 

,, Haif-U'diii..,,,.... „ 1232, „ ldltt. 

Etziyndin. 1=^, .. l&W 

., Zorn-ti-difi ...... i> l-o2i „ 1S3&. 

,, Bhadtit'din...... ,, 1-^6 ,, 
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Tli-0 greater part is occupied by garden land. It is inhabited by 
Bind us of all castes, and* near the M frigate, by Machbia and Dhcre, 
Part of this suburb was consumed in the fine of 1837. 

XiU — QapUtat&v, or Gopi-pond, west of Salahatpnra and north of 
Kustfiinpimi, includes about fifty-eight acres of land, partly the l>enl 
nnd partly the banks of an old reservoir. The banks, strewn with 
tombs, are covered with bushes of custard-apple and largo baobab 
(Adatisonia digitate) trees * f on the southern bank are Muhammadan 
burying-gToiincis K containing! among other tombs, that of tlie Nnv 8yed 
Fir, in whoso honour a fair assembles every year. The bed of the 
tank, for many years dry, is now used as a garden. This circular 
earthen hollow, without either water or stone-facings, is all that 
remains of what was one of the finest works in Gujarat. Hardly 
any of the travellers who visited Surat in the Seventeenth century 
fails to describe tha groat reservoir, 1 the memorial oE a rich Gentoo J H 
piety, a work not unworthy of Imperinl Rome/ which the king of 
Gujar&f did bis beat to gi ve his name to, hot did not succeed* From 
the descriptions Of some of the early travellers of the seventeenth 
century, 1 it would seem that the water was brought from a distance 
along n channel or moat into a space surrounded with walls* and, 
after filling this space, was allowed to pass into the 4 mighty pond« J 
IIig sides of the moat and the walls of both lakes were lined with 
atone, 1 a beautiful free-stone from Cambay. 1 Though the outer 
enclosure woul j scorn to have served chi efly as a stH pi t, t bo two lakes 
wore apparently built on the same pattern. The larger and inner 
lake had, according to Thcvenot/ sixteen corners, each side ono 
hundred paces in length. The lake was as broad as a musket could 
shoot. The bottom was paved with large stones, and almost the whole 
way round, steps, each about half n foot high* rose tier above tier to 
the level oE the ground* In the middle of the lake, to bo reached 
only by swimming or in n boat, was a high building, f a place for 
pleasure and taking the air. 3 The work was originally planned to 
supply Surat with fresh water, and as late as H)38 3 ' it still fulfilled 
it* purpose. Rut the silt moat have been rapidly increasing* for in 
IGijG it was already hardened with six feet of earth* and was said 
to run a great Hat of being choked np * if some kindly Rania did not 
clear it out/ * No kindly Banin seem si to have come to the help of the 
lake, and about seven years later Fryer (1673) says it was like a 
circus, or amphitheatre; hut," he adds, "if filled with water, the 
largest ship iu the sea might ride in it* The lake would seem to 
have been allowed to remain in this state of disrepair till* about 17! 7 ? 
the stones were stripped from its Hides and carried off, partly to 
build the outer wall* and partly to make the large well that now 
stands within the former bed of the lake/ 


i h* iim) lotted, 33 35 ; md OgUby'a flttO) Atiaa, V.. Mh 

_ V+, 73, 

* MeuuLl]^, di* 

4 Nflw Act*j IOL 

p* thnipnghly wm tJiQ wholfl placo Clamant]oil llin-t 

.Tri r 3 about for th* 1 pnul witb Thcvejiot in Ma hmd r ' 

conbl find no Ifacn of it. 
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Kiel—^ ifhmjpurrt* south of the Go pi kka suburb, includes about 
twenty-nine ncrea of comparatively raided bod. Except a few dwell* 
inga of low-casta people near the outer wail* this suburb is almost 
entirely inhabited by I Viral weavers. In 1817 these people are said 
to have been well off; but » few years later t in 1822 * the entire suburb 
was destroyed by a Ere. Many of the inhabitants then left for 
Bombay, where their descendants still find employment as wearers 
of silk, and silk-cotton, eWteAa, cloth. In this suburb is a largo 
Parsi fire-temple, and a place for holding public entertainment. 
These buildings Were presented to thy Firsts of Surat by the Lute Sir 
JaiDshedji Jijibhai. 

siv r — SatfrAmpura, west of Emifcampnra and Gopi-tal£v f and extend¬ 
ing along the outer wall from the Navsari to the Majura gate, includes 
about two hundred acres of low-lying land. This suburb was founded 
by au Ami via Brahman, whose house is at ill to be seen. To the east 
the housed} chiefly inhabited by Andvla Brahmans and other Hindus* 
are built in rows no laud raised so vend foot above the level of the 
roadway. The houses of Brahmans* Bh4rears (calico-printers), and 
Wad As are well built; those occupied by Ehatria (weavers)* barbery 

S etters* and washermen arc little better than huts* their walla of 
amboo lathes plastered with mud. Towards the west the land la 
open. Near the outer wall it is divided into fields, and is well wooded j 
but further from the walla are lime-pits ami brick-kilns. In the 
south*west corner two rows of large detached dwellings, generally oc¬ 
cupied by Europeans* extend from the Majuragatcacroaa the Nanpura. 
suburb westwards to the river. 

xy .—Ndnpnniy west of 5agrttmpura p and stretching along the outer 
wall from the M a jura gate to the river* includes about two hundred 
ncrca of low-lying land. The section of this suburb next the outer 
wall is taken up by a line of dwelling honses* generally occupied by 
Europeans. At the end nearest the river is the juih Between these 
houses and the inner wall* in the eastern part of the suburb* there is 
much open land of the panic character as that of the western part of 
Sagrampura. Westward are rows of Farsi houses, and on the bank of 
the river are the court-house* the site of the old Sidhi wharf* the 
commodore's residence* whore was the English wharf and the Dutch 
wharf* or IFo-htmla h'lndar. 1 Behind this is the Nan para market* a 
thickly-pcopled quarter. 


1 The Jirtt cnnncctcan of the Dutch mth thu wharf wchiH wwm U) have be&ii in 
17 ^ wh tip. nndor tfi is tanisi of the chnrUrr wf tbiil year, 4 lie [dul of Jam I near llio 
M^OOA arL>ck h knnYft as the /oAdftffirdkl^ifV mm T M a gift* partly a* % psr^hfcWi, 

l^mEil 4 hl to tlio Dtttah. (StaVttrfcnu* II,„ 9.1.) In 177-1 tbit plot of ground*about *avcn 
oreight icruii in oitonG, swept frfr ahuut two hundred and forty yjirdn along tb« 
hank of Ibo rivor. covered with buiMin^t At ths wwt w« thh> diratcrV hcu«e p and 
ut it, on tho river bank,all CjHtn *fwm with *e> * unnigu atnff,' nm I behind the <UtT 
fosir ffra-itorlfid dv^lhf tlWHMnotid alwiot 1770 by ‘isava of I ha English &tid 
Moor *, 1 Alwg the rivvr bank, for about twrn Imndrwl and f^rty yardj, the Dutcb 
huilt a fftciuo wall* rising four feet abova the level ai tb# river hmk- Lti the wall wen 
ta-ti and in front of urwli gate a pior-beid jotting into Die rivi-r, where good* 

wyreCUchaTWl and th i[ipnl. and VWttlli lay tdkmt 11 vr** afterwards fou q 4 atee-nia ry 
tn imitecl the wall, by buiMing wooden piEi% tt* hmk the fora of ths utre&oi.— 
SL*vorinufi p JJL* 159, 
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Towards the close of tlm emperor A u ran grub's reign (1707) Surat 
was harassed by the attacks of the Mar&thita and oilier bands of 
freebooters. To protect themselves from this danger, tho people of 
Surat, about half a mile outside of the city walls, built sconce* * and set 
cannon on them. 1 For about ton yearn tio attempt would seem to 
have been made* by connecting them with a line of walls, to convert 
these sconce into a permanent defence. At last Haidar Knit Khun, 
governor of Surat from 1717 to 1719, with the help of the ntones 
from the Gopi pond, set to work to eotnplete an outer lino of wall. 
The part first built was the south-west comer, the- site of the present 
court-house, and before the end of his governorship the furti heat ions 
were completed ns far as the Delhi gate. r 3 aha war Khan, the next 
governor, began to build from the uortb-east near the Raft tower. 
This governor made the Waridvi gnfce, and completed the line of 
fortification, calling it A 'lampana, or the shel ter of the world,* The 
length of the wall is altogether about five and ei half miles + ::i It con- 
titiiiH twelve gates. Towards the north-west, the Frituk ; towards the 
north, the Waridvi and Katargdui ; towards the north-east, the Lai 
and Did hi; towards the caet* the Sara ; on the south-east, the Snlnbat 
and M4u ; towards the south, the Navsfiri, Jjifar All, and Majuro, ; and 
towards the aonth-west, tlio Athwa gate* 

In 1817 the north-western portion of the wall was, unlike the rest, 
only six and u half feet high, and from throe to four feet thick, and, 
in some places* consisted only of strong wooden piles. In the north* 
west corner was the Rati tower * made of stone, and said to be in good 
repair. From the Ihiii tower, its far as the Waridvi gate, the wall was 
broken down ; but beyond that it was in goad order* with a parapet 
imd rninpart* The thickness of the wall varied from seven to eight 
feet, and the height, frotn fourteen to twenty foot, Above each gate 
was a platform, roofed over and furnished with guns. Besides 
forty-eight batteries and towers, these platforms wore from twenty- 
five to thirty feet high. The narrow wall along the north-west face 
was Hwept away 5 by the flood of 1622, the wood piles only remaining. 
The Rafi tower is still standing, though in bad repair. From the 
Rail tower to tho Wuri&vi gate the wall is inrniria; hut further 
east* from the Warifivi and to near the tA\ gate* it is in gwd order,* 
Near the Lai gate, and in many places between it and the Delhi gate* 
the wall la in ruin a. South of tho Delhi gate, which, about ten years 


] H*mtliou T i Saw Act , L # 143. 

* Unlike i>. within tho circuit of tho inner wiEL the river imik, between 

ttu L outer ami tho inner wall*, wcmlij frroiii to have Wn left unfortified In ITii'J* 
whrn the Dutch were forced in move tln-ir his.d-ijimrtura from their lodge in the city 
hi thfl Jahangir wharf near the Mo<ca ckoJe, they 1 i_hL to protect die river bank by build- 
in# n wall of itODO.—SUvorinu^ III., 154. 

1 Committee's report IlowniniEiit, doted l.]th Juno 191)0, 

4 Thia ImiHing is also called Ihe French tower—why, it ii diiKcull to aay, A rconi- 
tr Vg p* one account, it wn« built because the crutle #imis found an imporfect drfenoo, 
But it would F>aaED ta liivo 1 1 •*cti Jinrfc of tho |rhm of the outer wull! r tu Lt wu raised in 
17IES hy OH 0 Mirza UaffcudallrL — Httiuhi Abdul Hakim* History. 

* Mr. Beftiiugton’i Minute uu the Flood of 1343. 

( hk i*CL7. Ew-twccn the Wuriivi and Kalirg.im gulf#, SSi feel were w.-ulied uwAjr ; 
but theft breach flci uli winnc thm to have been repaired. 
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ago, was removed to make room lor tho broad station road, is mors Chapt^XlY- 

than oue long breach in tho wall. It was through these breaches pf T " 1 flfsrir 

tliLit) in 1822 and 1837 , theflood waters forced their way into the city 

of tiurut 1 fro ill WarAoha* * Further south, in tlir wall near the Sara 

gsitOj is a large step-well, swd* to have been one of the wells which 

watered Surat when then! to of tho city was still garden laud. ^ Prom 

this point to nei*r the J&far All gate the wall is uninjured. Further 

on the curtain has been re movedj the top of the w r alls forming a 

pathway about eight feet broad. About live hundred yards beyond 

the Mu jura gate is a breach in the wall ong hundred Eiud fit tj-throefeet 

long, a relic of the flood of J 837- 3 To the row of large wooden piles 

with which this givp was fenced a brick wall, about four feet high, 

was in 1809 added. Further west weis the Athwa gate, removed to 

uuikc! room for the Duxnaa road. Between the Dumas road and the 

river bunk the wall is in good order. 

Tv tho oast of the city, between the railway station and the Outer K*i |wa y Hnljurbl 
wall, a suburb has of late years been gradually extending. The 
whole has, from the firsfcj been laid out with cure. The broad road" 
way, on circling an open plot of ground planted with trees, separates 
the railway station from a roomy travellers* rest-house and a crescent~ 
shaped row of largo and regularly built dwellings. Bey ides this 
crescent, tho suburb contains some streets of smaller houses and 
shops, steam cotton-presses, and u large cotton spinning-factory. 

After tho assumption of the entire control of the city by the 
British (1809) / happiness and prosperity are said to have prevailed 
in Surat. n But thi* time of good order and reviving trade did not 
last long. In 1813, driven south by the famine in northern Gujarat, 
crowds of idle and diseased 41 immigrants from Cutch and MiUwa, * by 
long habit addicted to thieving and the commission of every crime/ 
canned much injury to Surat. Trade had, also, during these years 
been steadily passing to Bombay, and, in spite of a brief season of 
prosperity in 1815, so greatly had Surat lost its importance, Ihut, of 
tho 900,000 inhabitants of 1708, in 1818 only 157,105 remainedJ 
In 1818 trade wws active j but this year of speculation was fol- 
lowed by a period of great depression. In the billowing year 
(June 1810) tho shock of tho earthquake, which caused so much 


* Mr+ bfcittiiigtnn'i Account of FEchmIb, 1843. 

1 NirnwlAiliuikitr'fl Hlrtory* 

y Stai^tiLcut 4 if tho FiiujilAr oF ftcimt,, Vttb Us tattar dated J3th fteptomhflr !$37 

* Tii* 1 b-acJiitg c von la connected with Iho dty iinavLoiia to L&00 Atv given in tho 
chapter on history. 

* FortH» F Or- EII-, 40L 

1 Tho* fomino LmtQifjErrtl ^ nrv mid to have introduced eniad-iwi’c'f a very vimhynt 
description, and a du^MM of the febrile kind, from which S&rat hia Herod 

MitUiray.— Hjoti, Dfifc. of Hindustan, L, 7£-• 

f ThoSO MpTlIitiffll retumfl ure doubtfiiL Jn 181C lift satinfactory hud yet 

been ninvlc. though S!njuilton (1 Tea. of Hindwitiiu, 1-, T22) admits th&t the p opnUt i nn 
■vm then supposed to fnil ooneidtrmljy abort of 8W,MXt ttie twenty ycara 

Ix-fora, TfcLe toUl for 1818 ia taken frims Uri^' fitiod cf Gujariuhtrn, 131, who also 
giw^ 14-1 414 the population of the d tjr in 180b, 
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damage in northern GnjarAt, was distinctly felt at Surat. Though 
not sufficient to destroy, the distilrh&nce wfifl enough to give to 
nmny buildings a marked swinging motion, which Listed about 
three minutes. 1 In 1825, though the city was still r very large, with 
lofty houses overhanging its narrow winding streets/ Vis trade wans 
trifling, consisting of little but raw cotton shipped in boats to Bom¬ 
bay. With the exception of the Bohoras and the I J nrsia, * dis ma l 
decay J had fat I on ou the merchants of the city/ and in the dearth of 
employment the entire propitiation had dwindled down to 134|000 
®onla. s During the next twelve years (1825-1837) trade continued 
slowly to decline, and the city from year to year, by little and little, 
grew poorer. In 1887, two grout calamities—a fire in the hot 
season (April 24-26) J and a hood (29th August to Let September) 
towards the close of the rains—destroyed the greater jxirt of the 
city, reducing almost all classes of its Inhabitants to a state of poverty. 

On a Monday afternoon {5 F.M + ), about the height of the Surat hot 
season (April 24th), in Miiclihlipith, one of the richest mid best-built 

! [Uartera of the city, the dwelling of one of the leading l 3 Arsis was 
nuuad to be on fire. A jar of boiling pitch had been *pi1t, and soinu 
of the wood-work of the house wus in flaiuepi. The unpopular! ty of the 
owner of the Louse, according to one account—the cause of the fire,— 
the helplessness of such of his neigh bourn as worn willing to stop tho 
fire, but as PArsis could not quench it with water,—the lofty closely- 
Packed house* with their frameworks of timber, and their heavy 
wooden caves overlianging the narrow winding fitreeta,—were enough, 
without the help of & * fresh breeze fmni the north/ to raise a con* 
fiiigrution that, within a few ho urn, covered an area of three miles. 
So fierce was the fire that, when night closed in, from a distance of 
twenty to thirty mites across the Surat plain, heavy masses of smoke, 
lit up by fishes of flame, were ween hanging over the city. In spite 
of the stillness of the night, the fire kept spreading and gaining 
strength. In the heart of the city it raged with so vast a flame, and 
so fierce a heat, that nothing could endure or eseap it. So far the 
progress of the fire had bean steady and gradual, and before they 
were burnt many of the dwellings hud been ^tript of what of most 
value was in them. Rut at daybreak on Tuesday (April 25th) a 
breeze sprang up from the south-west, Before it the flames speedily 
forced iheir w-Jiy to parts of the city hitherto deemed eafm Here, 
huddled together and unprotected, the fire found most of the pro¬ 
perty that on the previous day hud escaped its slower progress, and 
the flames, dashing suddenly across the only entrance to the JhAmpa, 
while the men were away helping in another part of the town, 
destroyed, with many of the women and children, the handsome 
dwellings and mosque of the BohorAs. About two o'clock on Tuesday 
afternoon the fine was at its height- From that time it declined, but 


Train. B^cil Gfittg. Soc T , M, 292, On the ttih April lQS4 f an 
m feH. This wu leu *wvrt, luting imly for tw w minute®, 

1 NamtiTc (IfiZl), II. f 174, 17Su 

1 t/akaUi Ri.vit-w, LX.. LOU-107, 
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ccintinoed to rage till Wednesday morning (2Gtli). When the fire Chapter XIV* * 

was over, besides many who were supposed to have perished in the ofintorest 

ruins, the bodies of forty *n i ne dead we re found. Of these, seven were 

destroyed in the rapid change in the course of the fire on Tuesday Stjbat. 

morning, thirty-two lost their lives in trying to save property, and 

ten ware found to have thrown themselves into wells and ponds. Of 

the total loss of property no estimate could he framed, lint 9,373 

houses were destroyed, and this, at an average of £50 (Bs« 500) a house, 

gives a total sum of £488,050 (Rs, 46,80,500). Of the whole number 

of houses destroyed, whose ruins stretched along about U| miles of 

thoroughfare, 0,250 were in the city, and 3,123 in the suburbs* 1 The 

misery of the people was somewhat relieved by the grant of £5,000 

(Hs h 50,000) from government, and from a private subscription of 

£12,500 (Eb. 1,25,000) collected in Bombay. 1 

Surat was in no position to recover from this disaster. Trade had Flood of JS37. 
for years been falling from bad to worse, and many of its most intel¬ 
ligent merchants, both blind us and Pfirsis, no longer bound to the 
eity by the tie of a comfortable home, deserted Surat in favour of 
Bombay. Those who left Surat Were fortunate. Towards the close of 
the rainy season (29th August), the T'itpti rose to a greater height 
than it hud ever been known to reach, flooded almost the whole of 
the city, and for miles round covered the face of the country like a 
sefti 3 Before the waters subsided, the city had lost eighteen in men, 
and £27,455 (Es. 2,74,550) in property. This second calamity left 
the people of Sural almost helpless. For more than a year nothing 
would seem to have been done to repair the city. In 1838 (Decem¬ 
ber) it is described us 'but the shadow of what it hud been, two- 
thirds to three-fourths of the city having been annihilated/ 4 

But during the next two years [1838-1840) the fortunes of Surat 
began to mend. From 1840 its trade improved and increased 
steadily from year to year. In 1847, though the city walls were 
still dilapidated* the public gardens uncared for, the streets filthy, 
and the population * at the most not more than 80,000 souls/ 1 lines 
of houses most of them, it is true, of the cheapest materials—had 
been raised, and the Bohor&a bud renewed their quarter of the town 


1 Thu dtiUik of the hoimea destroyed show the QOUTH amt limit* of the fin* In 
the eit? 259 haute* wera burnt in Mitchkliptth, S47 (the whole} in Kihia Sum Chakto* 
1,174 hi KeUmth euid KuupitlL, 3U3 in FLrLmtaliv, 90S Ctbe whole) in Wdrifiili*, 390 
in Santf&rttvaA 876 (the whole) m KapiUia rhoJih), 5S1 in Bh%±taj&v P ami 892 fa 
Capi|j(Lrn. In the suburb** S s SSI.l were in SS iu Hari^uro, 524 La Salibat- 

puro, and 721 in Begompnra. 

1 The icDOUbt of the lire it compiled from government letter 11^ dated Sth 
M iv 1837 ; from the report of the n alive police ataperillteudent, or kotuxii oX So.rat* 
mud from information eullcctcd from prints Mauve*. 

1 Do tail* of this flood mo given in the account of the river TiptS. 

* Truni. Bom^ Geo, S*tf. T VTL, 103. 

* There are two account* of Siurat in 1S4? in the CaleutU Hoview, TX. P 103-137, 
npid iu HdggB' cities of OujatAahtrm Aa to population Brings give* SK> d 000 to 95,000 ; 
the? estimate in the text n from the Calcutta Ratio V. 
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Chapter xrv. 1 with large well-built dwell rags, with every regard to light and ventila- 

— tionJ 1 By 1831 the population had risen to 89*505, In the following 

Fl&£6& m Interest yenr$ 3 as trade cotiti ruled to increase* the city gradually recovered gome 
Sen At. of its former prosperity tiB # in 1858* its position ns the centre of mil- 

way operations in Gujardt gave Surat a sudden inereaseof wealth and 
importance. Large sums of money found their way into the city* 
nud before the reaction hnd set in the American war had broken out, 
ami the rapid rise in the value of its produce again made Sunit a 
rich city. Too closely connected with Bombay to escape unhurt from 
the financial disasters of 18654805, the merchants and men of 
capital in Surat were* in spite of their losses* able to keep uninjured 
a considerable part of their wealth. As the value of agricultural 
produce had still declined but little* and as no other investment 
seemed safe, a largo amount of capital was in these years* and m hit© 
as 1859* invested in the purchase of land in Surat and its neighbour¬ 
hood* 

Since 1800 the fell in the prices of agricultural produce has re¬ 
duced the vain© of property in Surat. Trade has declined, and, with 
the loss of employment* the price of labour has fallen. At the same 
time the condition of Surat is by do means one of general depression. 
The activity of some branches or its manufactures* and the successful 
establishment of steam-presses and fee tones* give good employment 
to many of the poorer clashes. The large sums they spend on their 
feasts and in improving their dwellings show that* among the middle 
and upper classes* wealth is considerable ; and its well-kept streets* its 
Public buildings* and its park* give the city an air of general order 
and prosperity. 

TrmdB. As will be seen from the accompanying tubular statement, the great 

sea commerce of Surat lias declined from an estimated total value of 
11,043*222 (Rs. 1*04*32*220) in 1801 to £273*241 fife* 27*32*410) in 
1874* At the same time, since the opening of the railway* a great 
and growing laud trallic has been developed, the returns for the 
E amt station showing an advance in passenger tns Hie from 414,797 
in 1368 to 491,789 in 1374, and in the quantity of goods carried 
from 23,189 to 30,308 tons :— 
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With the transfer of its trade to Bombay, the groat population of Chapter XIV, 
Snrit, as late as 1797 estimated at 800,990 souls, 1 would seem to interest, 

have rapidly declined, In 1811 it i.« returned at 250,0011 souls/and 
in 181.0 at 12-1,400 souls/ and, continuing steadily to fall off, it had 
in 1817 reached an low a figure as 80,000. The fortunes of Surat were Population, 
then at their lowest. In 1801 the* total hud risen to 89,505, and with 
the increase of prosperity in 1872 stood as high as 10/ ,1-1-9 souls. At* 
cording to the census of 1 872, of the whole population, 79,078, or 
73 St) per cent, were Hindus; 21,261), or 1984 percent, Munalmfins| 

8,5IJ0, or 6*06 per cent, Parsis ; and 313, or O'29 per cent, Christiana 
ami others. The following is a summary of the available information 
regarding the strength, occupation, and condition of the different 
sub-divisions of the Surat townspeople i Among Hindus, Bi&hjnans 
8,988, except the Nngur and a few of the other sub-divisions, on the 
whole, poor ; AVanias ! 1,359, engaged chiefly in trade, sonic rich, and 
many well-to-do, but with a large residue of petty shop-keepers and 
poor clerks; ShrAvaks 5,717, traders, merchants, money-lenders, and 
jewellers, on the whole, a prosperous community, though many mem¬ 
bers arc in poor circumstances j illifitias 465, and Luwiinns -159, . milk- 
seller*, turners and shop-keepers, prosperous ; Urahma-Ksbatris 1 19, 
government servants, plunders, and bankers, prosperous ; KAynstha 
720, and Farbhus 130, chiefly clerks in government offices, middling ; 

KnahiB 7,739, money-lenders, traders and merchants, weavers and 
cultivators, good; KAchbids 2,004, vegetable-sellers, & few weavers 
ami artizan*, prosperous; Miilis 217, sellers of flowers, good; 

Kluunurs 143, weavers and vegetable-sellers, good ; Uiiaysiirs (calico- 
printers), and Chliipfe (calenders) 1,392, middling; Galiar&s, indigo- 
dyers, 206, middling; Khatris 5,911, and Sal vis 1 It), weavers, mid¬ 
dling ; U ha neb is, oil-pressera, 4,295, engaged in various cal tings, 
vegetable-sellers, a vfee tin eat- makers, lahourers, prosperous. Sonis, 
goldsmiths, 2,560, prosperous; Suthars, carpenturs, 1,741, good; Kuu- 
aaras, coppersmiths, 994, good; Radios, bricklayers, 772, pros¬ 
perous; Sol life, masons, 99, prosperous; Lnhiirs, blacksmiths, 844, 
middling; Dorps, tailors, 1,68", prosperous; KumbhAra, potters, 

659, a largo number engaged as carpenter*, prosperous; Unjoins, 
barbers, 997, prosperous ; Dliobhie, washermen, 894, prospcroiiH; 

Bbistis, water-bearer, 46, middling ; Rajputs 718, servants and 
labourers, middling; Gandhrups, songsters, '13, middling; Golds, 
rice-pounders, 3,282, weavers, labourers, private servants, middling; 

Kh6rw6s, seamen, Bhois, palanquin-bearers, 1,327, and Miiclibis, 
fishermen, 906, middling; Pnrabids 347, servants, middling; Mnrd- 
thfis 702, servants and labourers, middling; Bhddbbuja, parchers 
of grain, -102, middling ; Bland aris, toddy-drawers, 342, middling ; 

BhurwAds, shepherds, 102, middling; Kolia 8,089, lahourers, mid¬ 
dling; Rtijbharas, makers of the warp, 113, middling; Waghris, 


i Sumt Papon, 91- This nunabor i» probably vseewira, Gthor vntinmtea of the city 
population 4urinfl tin.* latter part of the dghJtwmth iteutuiy vuy from four to ton Lithe 
(urn p* I54K 

■ Report of tho cotieoter to Government dated 4th December L&31- 

■ FpjHik of referenga to the pl«i of tlwa city of Burst* hy Cpptein llonry Adam*. 
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fowlers mid hanter^ mid Eavnlidg, cotton-tape-makers, 780, poor ; 
Wrin^fonls, bamlxiQ-iqditters, 219; poor i Modus, shoe-makers* includ¬ 
ing Dtibgars, dram-makers, mid Chdnldg&rSj, spangle-makers, in 
al] 1,001, middling; KhalpaSj tanners. 180, poor j Du bids and other 
aboriginal tribes f/170, poor} depressedclasses, Dhera find lifmngi.M 
3*898, prosperous ; rd igi am m midicm \ i s 349 ; niiscel ]a i looi is 03, 
AIiisLilnimas numbered 31,200. With the exception of 3,338 Bohoraa, 
most of them prosperous traders; the Mn wdmflnfy —government 
messengers and police, petty shop-ktopers, weavetn* and labourers, 
are in depressed circumstances, Persia numbered li,50G. Except 
some families of poor weavers and men inis, the Pdrais, as govern in cut 
servants, law?era, doctors, merchants, artisans, and shop-kccperHj 
form a prosperous Coimrianifcy. Under the head of 1 others 1 313 per¬ 
sons, of whom 297 were Christians, wore included. 


Btylo of Luring A fondness for good living, pleasure, and show, alike among 

Hindus, Pirsia, mid Mu&alnmnit, is the characteristic of social life in 
Burnt* 1 Hindus have two favourite forms of excitement—-their caste 
feasts and wedding ppoee&eioiis, and their local fairs mid festivals. 
In Sum! caste feastw and processions are both more common and more 
costly than in other parts of the province. Nor is this form of ex¬ 
travagance confined to Hindus of the higher clashes. Especially of late 
years oil-sellers and other artisans give feasts, of which a Wilma would 
be proud. The fairs, held a few miles out of Surat, are, as they 
used to be two hundred years ago, largely attended* Knws of gay 
bullock-carts, filled with richly dressed rueu and children, press 
along to the places outside of the city walls, where the 'citizens report to 
banquet and amuse themselves/ The Pams join largely in the merry¬ 
making at these festivals* and, besides holding their old-fashioned 
feasts m their public hall, the practice of forming into clubs for 
amusement and entertainment has lately become common. Among 
Mu&almAiis, the Bohoris, the only prosperous class, arc famous For 
their hospitality and love of good living. Other Musalmans have 
not, aa a rule, much to spend on private feasting ; but once at lertflfc 
in the year, on the Bnkri Id,® thoy trnike a * brave show * as they 
pass through the street^ of Surat J 3 


1 Dctulj af th t da% life of tha different djuu^n of toWMiwrjph will bq found iu thti 
gpMril chapter on the popnltliDM of CSujuUt. 

T In memory ©f tlife twm sacrificed for [Ufa*?. The feast imjfo m tire Mub.immivtrm 
month qf ZLihrkj. TLe procfeulfiti of tdfoits* vr effighe of tire tornh of Hman ami Hua- 
»oln r another day of Jihow and excitement, ia not reforred to in the text. ft* in Surat 
Hindus have aim rat m great ft frbfcro in the prarawun m >!U&jdm.iiui, 

1 Kxo&pt that Ihctt* is no salntu from the custlp, and llmt no Hu rone in oiTjti-rn'aro 
prweat, the Him Mid Ghluta ru ttre J«mpi-in-law «*F On- late Mir Ji-ar Aii Kkuin 

nro ocunmctnly Oftlted, vm- doiHsly maintain the Ibikri Id prcceH4Lnn aa it w-u a hundred 
ynars ago (boo above p. 132}, On the Bnkri Id, ibotit right in lh* morning, a imEmi- 
qia,n Wait* r>n tire Kiji, or religious h*»dof tba orthodox Mcis.iijjj-ii^, rin-1 brings him U* 
thenawib i jMtlaoo. E^cun the jmiIacq, About nina o*ulo£j( p the proceiiiirtri nOirL^ — first,to 
tha costlo [ then, by tile Befeah.i^n polacg, the municipal and Byod ldrua h an» i^iii ■ * to 
the place of prayer outride of the Knt^ryam ynto.. Mounted drummoni hnhl tire ].m- 
Wm3U "i 'ollnwcd by n Iw^ly of tmVrumiL;n in scarlet ; then the Kaii, in a richly rurui- 
mCr [™ p*lsnr|niiL After liian a Imwa ba^d 4iid on donhant with ndl tl'appingfl; tln u 
aether i^lonfjuih, with sonic of tlio Cbhoift i^heh'a efiildren, a woond band, an>l thu 
t hhuU Sahob ■ un »n horse-hock j thah more uut-m iifiore, and the- Clihote .SAbeh in n 
drawn by four grey homes, A gu ard of about forty oiitcrfcni i w m r irnid wit h 
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Another feature in the social life of the trailers nml craftsmen Chapter XIY. 
of Surat h their organization into guilds* The chief of these pi^.g of Interest 
guilds, composed of the leading bunkers and merchants, is called the SvkAT 
muMjn pi, ortrade-gdld- Its funds, derived from fees on cotton 
and on bill* of exchange, sire sprat partly on the animal hospitals and Crdt-yu^k 
partly on the temples of the MalinrajAs of the WftkbhAebAri sect. 

The title and office of Nagareetli, or chief merchant of the city, 
hereditary in a ShrAvnk family, hits for a long been little more than 
jl name. Though including men of different castes and race*, each 
clu^of craftsmen 1ms its craft-guild, or panrhhjaf, with a headman,, 
or referee, in petty trade dispatch They also have a common purse, 
spending their fund* partly m charity and jmrtly in entertainment*. 

A favourite- device for raising money is for the men of the cm Ft ^ or 
trade; to agree, on a certain day, to shut all their shops but one. The 
right to keep open this ono shop is then put up to auction, and the 
amount- bid is credited to the guild fund.*. 

In the matter of housebuilding, the cheapness of timber brought PwdUngp, 
from the Ding forests gives Surat m advantage over Ahmedfibriil 
and other cities of northern GujnrAt, In Su»t ( each story of * 
dwelling ih built bo »h to bo independent and self-supporting. 

The weight of the building rests not on the brick-walls, but on rise 
largo wooden pillars, placed at the corners and at intervals along the 
inner walls. Surat houses may be roughly classed as belonging to 
one pf the three styles ; the Muhammadan style, in rogue from about 
1COO to 1769 j the "Hindu style, common in housed built between 1769 
anil 1837 ; and the modern Bombay stylo that baa been in fashion for 
perhaps the Inst twenty yesurs- d ho houy.es of the first period were fat 
the moat part built two or three stories high, round an open court, 
with a fountain in the centre. At tlie end of the building, on the 
ground floor, was the public reception-room, and in the upper atones 
other public rooms. The women's quarters aud the cook-room were 
separate, Under the Muhammadans (1573-1759), even rich Hindus, 
through fear of exaction or robbery, lived in small poor-looking 
houses. But in the security that followed the establishment of 
British power in Surat (1759). Hindus not only began to build targe 
rmd handsome dwelling*, but spent much money in decorating the 
fronts of their houses with carved pillars and cornices of wood. \ lie 
heavy cave* and the massive wooden doors were also highly ornament¬ 
ed* This form of house decoration continued fuflhionable till, in 
the greater number of the large houses wore destroyed by lire* 

A tew still remain, some of which nro said to have cost ns much as 
£10,000 (Ha. 1,00,000). Eeduced to poverty by the fire, Sumt was 
rebuilt f of the cheapest materials,— wooden planks and bamboo 
matting/ — and aa late as IfleO, in sonic parts of the town, only here 


Etimn escart tbfl Bam BlheVi aofl, who in hcjiUh! era an rftt&aut ; then mrwc out- 
rwmtt* ■ and after tha Rix* Siheb and tbo Bakuhi. why n.tuuj i taunted 

tedy-gaU the prtMwSu. of t>r*» on 

l»hb3 Few an? tho families, »y» Mutulhi Ltitfullah tt badly off zz not to aj-ptar on 
this nlay in ^j T almost in rich clothes, m& on their return rejjpiJe khumKlvea, for once 
m i way, on a dinner of mutton nud luaccaroai (mvK 

p 705—41 
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Chapter XI? > and there was a house with brick-walls, 1 But ? with returning ptos- 
naiM oflntoreat P^ty ttTLt ^ growing wealth (1853-66), houses, built after a new fashion, 
began to rise in many parts of the city. These new houses differ 
Surat, from ^he old ones chiefly in being lighter and raoro open. Instead 
of being square the wooden pillars in front are rounded, and are taller 
and slighter than the old ones. The wood-work is almost entirely 
plain, no heavy eaves, carved oomiceB p or richly-cut capitals. In¬ 
doors the rooms are larger and higher, and, with broader and more 
open windows, they are brighter and more airy, though, perhaps, not 
so cool aa tho old houses.® 


The details of the inner arrangement a of a town house given hi the 
provincial chapter apply to the Surat houses. But tho hftpyaru t 
u cellar or under-ground strong-room, is seldom found except in 
Surat. Though alike in being always made of brick and cement 
without timber, these cellars vary much in sise and construction* In 
isome houses they are but little more than treasuries or safes for 
keeping articles of value. In others they resemble tho underground 
retreats in a Muhammadan mansion* rooms furnished with swinging 
cots, favourite resorts in the hot season. Occasionally, especially in 
the houses of rich traders, the cellar contains an* inner safe, or 
Jchajdna, secreted with great care in one of tho walls of the chamber. 
Another point worthy of note in the arrangements of Surat town 
houses is that very many of them are provided with a private well 
and a cistern for holding min water. With only one or two excep¬ 
tions the water in the city wells is* from its brackisbness, fit only to 
be used for bathing and cleaning. Almost, all the well-to-do drink 
min water. This, falling on the Hat cement coated roofs and terraces, 
is dmivn through metal pipes or masonry channels down to a cement 
lined cistern, where it remains fresh and fit for drinking throughout 
the year. Those who have no store of rain water, drink water drawn 
from the Tnpti or from one of tho few wells of sweet water in the 
suburbs ami outskirts of the city, 

AjWTf Ifttftfofp' On the batik of the river, between the castle and the custom-honsCj 
Ti^ English Church. stands the English church. The foundation-stoiio of this building 


1 CcUwtor 1 * report dated tith February 1M 

* One of tho beat Bpeetmeuit of the new stylo of house architecture b the dwelling 
of a Hindu, tho mast tOft^fLil maker of W0r.«flGti bracelets in Surat, 0n m foundation 
raided seVcml f«rt alcove the level of the ground, n row of wooden pilinrfl, well rounded 
and varnished, supporting the upper story, ruiu along the edge of a h™d terra-e or 

I veranda pawl With stone. Beyond this veranda is tho workshop, a Iateo room. 

taking up ell the frontage of tho house, about thirty^five feet long, ton foot High, and 
fifteen feet brand. This room 11 open to the street, airy and clean. In the back mil, 
at cither end, ia n daw. Of these one opens into n kittle enelofiod court-yard, Through 
the other, on the left hand, are the rooms for cooking md bathing.end to the right tho 
Btair-vnftc- Thin stair-caso ia a gTent advance on the old rope and ladder arrangement 
for getting Into the upper utoiy, It has broad wooden steps,, and a wooden hand rath 
The ascent is easy. with A tunuog or resting-place half Wny up. In the upper atwy 
there in lot One room of the name ilimenBkms as the workshop. Thin room ie open 
and ihy. the ceiling boarded, and the walls painted to rcptwut crimson curtains. 
Tho furniture consists of a bod, chains, and cushions near the waits. The floor is of 
mud, A ladder leads to a ttnt-p&Ved terrace on the PJflf, The rein water ia collected 
In pipe*, ansi carried down to a eastern in the court^ynrfL Otitnide of the wall is a 
■mall well. £$0Q (Its, 8,000) am said ta bava been sprint in building this bousu. 
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was laid, on the 10th February 1820, by Mr. Elphinsteu, chief of Chapte* *_XlV.’ 
Surat. The church was opened in 1822, and was consecrated by places of interest* 
bishop Haber, April 17th, 1825. The building:; which holds scats 
For a congregation of about one hundred persons; cost a sum of 
£5,800 (fls. 58,000).' 


Tho Mission chapel near the old English factory; built about the Urn atiMion ctupei 
year 1835, by Mr. Fyvie, o£ tho London Missionary Society, is sup¬ 
posed to accommodate a native congregation, of three to tour hun¬ 
dred, and u European congregation of two hundred persons. 

The Roman Catholic or Portuguese chapel in tho Bl^gdtalnv ward, m Fortuguw 
not far from tho site of the old Dutch factory, would seem, from a ^ 
tablet on the door, to have been built about the year It can 

hold el eongregutioD of about one hundred and City persona. Opposite 
the ehapelis a small burying-ground with about twenty tombs. 

Tho European tombs, built during the latter half of the seven- temb.. 

teenth cent ary; are among tho chief objects o£ interest at burnt. 

Mr. BollasU £1861} has loft tho following account of these menu- 
inputs i m — 


«most pompous mausoleum in tho English cremetoiy is that 
erected over those ' most brotherly of brothers/ Christopher and 
Sir George Oranden. Tho structure is, in fact, made up of two 
tombs, of which one U interior to the other. Christopher died in 
1059 •, and the first building, a domed structure with a pinnacle at 
each comer, was erected over his grave, and an epitaph, written 
by hiis brother, placed within it on ft amall ntarbla slab* it la 
written in the old English character, and ia a moM epitaph for an 

exact merchants It ia as follows 

» Hie situs rat Chriltophorttl Orin'.lcn, piflbitatis 
EstTaplnm vita, m< 1 vita- merta caduc®. r 
Intuit ct u3diti bin ammfil»r|ijQ burnt, 

lilo dies tADtum atundKm.1 VELlvImt,. 

Nan turn as F nam rfiritim glfiglt inore 

QsuuHtii^ O Uomim, ilamni Veil tjuni bfeMstis 

Lucd T yob icmim, BOL-ilup n* ( pertb^jt illu 
Vitalii, sed oontni scribat mart Iillfti lucfTitil. 

Evijt v vita AjT. Itb ltJo9. 

Tins may be translated i— 

Here is laid Christopher Ostendon, in his life n pattern of fair deal¬ 
ing m , in his death; a proof of the frailty of life. 


i Calcutta Review. IX., 134. ... „ ... - 

- - - ‘ “ ' •"* at theme of Hip Por 

A tkv omjwmT 
neeoDil cbjial 
(Collector of Surat to tbo 
$crajo account of tbo Amnaaiia 
^ f^ir/ givnoTboTO iatea dnaonpfcion of ilia MuUa s wmJ, p. 3t>3. 

* EuTOXMifUl travsllen in Surat weiro vor>' proud of ths toinTKt Ovmgtoa flfiSO) 
tneak*ofthera u UHuwtt, whoso Iwge i*twtand beautiful nrohitwture, andwpir- 
iSThldi, wiado thorn, viaiblo it i remote distawo, lowly objects of the sight, uni «ivt 
them the title of the principal object* and nugnincoaeM of the city. 


i Calcutta Review. I ,V, im. 

a The Foft'ijnicac had two ehawls in Sniit—one, built in 1634, at thetetoof 1 
tut-nftM tomW pear the Kat4r5» gate. For Uw wipport ot th» clupcl the t 

2B^iaaTsiflJBas» ffip-- 

Bombay Government., ME, dstadSOth 1 
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He comes, and ho is gom* Here lie ended bis ventures and his 
life. 


Days only, not yearn, could he enter in hia accounts; for, of a 
sudden, death called him to a reckoning. 

Do yon ask, my musters* wliafc Lh your loss and what your gai n ? 

Ion have lost a servant, we a companion, he his life ; but, against 
this, he can write * death to mo is gain/ 

rf Sit 1 George Oxomlen died in 1669, and Christopher’s tomb was 
Lheu inclosed in another, similar in stylo, but two stories high, and 
remarkable for the peculiarity of its dome, which represents an open 
cross* The height of this monument is forty feet. Tiro diameter 
Lvi onfcy-five j tnassiv^e pillars support two cupolas rising ono above the 
other i and round their interiors are galleries reachen i by a flight of 
many steps. In the upper Compartment of this building is inserted 
a large marble alah bearing an inscription to (ho memory of Sir 
George, in which he is magnificently described *13 1 Augloritiii in 
India, I’crsiA, Arabia, Prases/’ 

M The inscription, is as follows:— 


_ ., ... htom&ml Atti« Lector 4 

Qnitl kl1i( TBltgmwlflr hive htnicltkk-A f Rcnpnnitiim tmbo. 

In Jioc wJflMtur Nilb quod fcliurnm illnm jfraii il* in i-Naotlnet, 
bttjmrut uiMIKT quod uxui cuu» ilia bo&i gocerora dnm fimt» 

. . . . . Frfttcrrittu:^ 

I^lii si m Vim fuurtlnt at iu iiiortaii- mut hliiaIii i>jikjuiiL:lii*iliU. 

Alteram viilkHi intcUk£4A I nJiuL 
JiituiligM vcius Altermn? W<? hie. 

Miiihinuj Outtgdu Olind«b ('anLiatiun 
Filin# iiaLei fortius ll. j^ubk Ox iuiicM EquillSu 
Ipse equeatri dignitate unmtEiA 
Ah«lorom m India, TarriA* AiiMft, Pm™ F 

, . I iis-liIlv IScmihayejjHw Oidwutor 

Ab lliiutri Soctetatfl pnj ijun pratrtkbat ct niberimbat 
. fiLnsi mil nun H in cam rupritn 

^LngulAFk Wrib Ct gxatitamau manning hctnattu* 

Yir 

SwigititiiH H[ilcm|rjrp r renua nno h 
t'oriitaiUiiCp jinnfontbl, pTk>biUte p 
Parenumnst tRAimkUi 

Cum pluntiKimm |tu;to T obijt Jnlij ]4* 

Vuiik plunmonuiv frw|nmtii cat Jnlij 15? 

Anno Ekunini J&tiy 
Anna .KtatLH .V), 

Hies LncTon! 

-■X Dftagno liOC vith^ vel iooHdo nlhinicl prftficiiijL IP 


[j 1 ^ LC h^inediate neighbourhood of tlio Oxonden mausoleum is u 
^ i pretension, but without an inscription, 

supposed to bo the tomb of Gerald Atigiar (1(377). Near to these 

HT^rin J tl1 ® " a ™« 3 of Bemnnl Wjchc, chief of Surat, 

th t K ?r. f A “ ,ies displaying the armorial bearings of 

with fVfv leS ' o/^° dances of western heraldry quaintly contrast 
IJ „ * ° “f"[Sanu'oincarL'lntoL-ture of the tombs,mid with thehixn- 

niUi uZt l ! 111 ' vhi ? h *u*® enibcsotnodi Three others, 
Ki ll • , f ,|BC ^P tl oiiH, are in memory of Francis Breton, president, 

1658; and of Bartholomew D^ris, presi- 
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"Of the Dutch tombs that of Baron Van Reede is said to have Chaptar UV- 
exceeded all the rest in tnagnificenoe. This tomb, built with the inten- pitL( . Cs of interest* 
lion of eclipsing that of Sir George Oxcnden, consists of a double 
cupola of great dimensio us, with a gallery above and below, Rapport oil 
on handsome columns. It was formerly adorned with frescoes, Earofxau feata- 
escutcheons, and passages from Scripture, nnd the windows "< re 
tilled with much beautiful wood-carving. Some idea may be formed 
of the original cost of this tomb, by the fact of a bill being extant, 
charging £000 (Hs, 6,000) to the Dutch company for mere repairs. 

WhiTe time and the elements have left most of the other tombs 
without name or date, Van lieode's tomb still retains three iusenp- 
tiuni Tlio one to Baron Van Keede is inscribed in a compartment 
cm the wall itself, opposite the entrance door; and on either side 
me hung two largo black wooden tablets, with the following Dutch 
inscription cut in' white letters, and in a running hand. The inscrip¬ 
tion, which records the Baron's titles and the date of his death, is 
as follows :— 

Uier 

Htrt liehsam van 
Zyn Hoog Fklclheyt 
n s n r —HctiiLrik AdrUfta 
lixrtffi Van RtoId 
T ot Drake oatcijn Hem v*n 
Moydiegt 

Ondur d4 Ofil™ vail tic Eiildar 
8t;bA^ «n ngt dfl kiS to wd! re 
(jKOinmittitm m da Ordinarii 
G^le^teddo van D'Edf* Miigtind 
11 or tin Staatrn B LfttuiB Vail 
Utrtqt 

CenamlMru van do Goncralo 
N<KkriAntl» GoootToyMnifl 
Od st luJiA-ibe CompagtlW uvor 

India 

lirpTfMhttrcndc in dier C|H*JSla 
1X L Veirgailcriiige dcr Ed^ H 
XVIIOD 

Overladen dill 15^ December 
An mi 

Op't Scbip DroB^riant Zyk-ndc 
Van COCHIM naar SOU K ATTA 
Op d« Hiiogto TUi do Rngolao 
StcfktL? botubai ; 

Oud OligevMr 
66 Jnarcn. 


tt fpiiig may bo trflns-lated: Hera testa the corpse of his hr^lx 
nobility the Lord Henry Adrian, Baron of Iloede of DrakeuMem, 
Lord of ileydiegt— graced with tho Order of Knighthood, and usually 
delegated by llio same Order as Deputy of tho noble and mighty 
Lords the States of the Province of Utrecht, Commissary of the 
United Netherlands licensed East India Company for , u }“' J L 'P rc_ 
Milting in that quality tho assemblies of the noble Lords the boron- 
tiHui. Departed the l&th December, Anno lbSl, on board of the 
8hip Drrgerlant Bailing from Cochim to Sour-.itta abreast of tho 
Jiuglish Fort, Bombsi, aged about fifty-six jeans,” 
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But the best known of the Surat tombs waa that raised over a 
jovial Dutch commander, n great drinker, ami said to be a relation 
of the prince of Orange. At the top was a great cup of atone, and 
another at each corner. Opposite each cup wag the figure of a sugar- 
loaf, Dutch drinking parties used to frequent this tomb, brewing 
their punch in the large stone basins, 1 * remembering, says Ovmgtcm 
(1690), their departed companion so much, that they sometimes 
forgot themselves- In IS 17 no trace of this tomb was left* 8 

l The Mosulnvfins have the four following chief places of worship : 
Khfijey Diw&n Sahub’a mosque* built, it is said, about 153ft, by a 
certain Khriiey Diwan Sahob, This teacher came to Surat from 
Janok, near Bokhara, lived to the age of one hundred and sixteen, 
years, and lies buried in Lb is mosque, where, once n year, a large fair 
is held in his honour* 

The Nay Syod S&hoVs mosque, or the mosque of the nine Syeds* 
on the west bank of the Gopi lake, is another place of Mural m tin 
resort* where a yearly fair is held. Beside the mosque are nine tombs, 
raised, according to ono account, in honour of nine warriors* whom 
tho RMjoy Diwan Sakeb miraculously discovered were buried there. 

The Syed Idrus mosque hi Syedpura, with a minaret* ono of the 
most conspicuous objects in Surat, was in IG39 built by a rich 
merchant, named Mirza Sycd Beg, in honour of tho original ancestor 
of the present Sheikh Syed Hussein I drug, G.S.I., who is said to 
hay&como to Surat in 1504, and died in 1022. A fair is held here 
every year in tho Muhammadan month of Zith£j. 

Lastly* there arc, the most interesting of the MuraTtndn remains, 
the Mirza Sami mosque and tomh in Mirra. Sdmi ward. Thu tomb* 
of stone, ornamented with carving and tracery* is add to have been 
built about 1540 by Khudawaud Khan, tho architect of the Surat 
castle. The wooden mosque in tho enclosure near tho tomb is said 
to have boon erected out of materials taken from a Jain temple 
in ShiMpur ward. 

There are two chief Tarsi fire-temples, or A'taahebcrtfm,—one for 
Shahanshfii Firms, built iu November 1823* and tho other for 
Xndmi Tarsia, built in December of the same year. 

Of Hindu places of worship the following are deserving of notice 
The Wakbhiicharis have throo principal religious buildings, the 
temple of Gosavi Malilirtij, of Govindji Mahdrdj, and of LAlji Mah&r&j. 
Gos^vi Maharaja, also called Balkrishnaji's temple anti the great 
temple, is in the Kimpith ward. Built in 1095, this temple was burnt 
iu 1837, and has since been renewed at a cost of more than £10,000 
(Rs. 1*00,000). Goviudji Maharnjk temple in Gopipum has been 
built, at a cost of about £5,000 (Rs. 50,000), on the site of a dwelling- 
house used os a temple* and burnt in 1837. L&lji Mahditi j's temple 


1 Thtivcnal 1 * Voyagca (1GS6] T V. p 7J b 

s Cukutt* EbvmiVi IX.j 125. 
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has been rebuilt, since the lira of 1837, at a cost of £2,000 (Ra. 20,000). Chapter XIV. 
The original temple is smc! to date from 1 1 10* Places of Interest- 

The temple of Itaniii in Gopipuru was, at a cost of £1.500 (lls. 

15.000), constructed out of tho estate of a Bombay banker. Attached nindu temple., 
to this temple is a garden, a place for caste entertainments, aud two 
large two-storied houses for tho use of travellers. 

The Swmni NurAyau temple, a large building with three white 
domes, is visible from most parts of the city. The etarf portions 
of the temple, which are of atone, were built in I8fa9 by workmen 
from Kiithuiw/ir. These men, about one hundred m number Imd 
their expenses paid by the followers or Swlinn NArAynn in 
wftr; aud, as they gave their own labour, the temple was built without 

any cost. 

The Balaii temples in the RaliiAsoui ward were built, between 1803 
and 1819, at u cost of about £30,000 (Rs. 3,00,000) The builder 
was Tarwdri Shrikrishn Arjuuji NAthji, banker of the Honourable 
East India Company, whoso name is still well known in burnt tor 
liborftHty. Tho greater portioa ol thess buildings destroyed m 
the flro of 1837. 


Two temples of TTiunimi'm, the monkey-god, are much respected 
by the people- Of these, ono known as Pat alia is situated on the 
bank of the river near the JIulln-khadki, aud the other in Sagminpura, 

In Ambiiii ward aro two old temples,—one dedicated to Ambaji, 
the other to KAlku MAta. Of the temples in honour of Mahudev, 
one known as Muleshwar, in Gopipura, and another us Kaahi- 
vishwsnath, in the ltahiasoni ward, deserve notice. In both of these 
tho shrines art; about fifteen feet underground ; a relic, it is said, of 
Muhammadan persecution- 


Of forty-two places of worship belonging to the ShrAvak com¬ 
munity, the chief are the MahAvir Swami and the A'de&ar BhagwAn 
temples, both in Gopipura, and from ono hundred and fifty to 
two hundred years’ old. Some interest also attaches to Chintatuau 
PartoSD&tVa temple in ShAhupur. The present building stands, it is 
said, on the site of an earlier temple of wood carried off by the 
Muhammadans, converted into a mosque, and set up in the enclosure 
near Mirza Sami's tomb. 

Of places of worship frequented by low-caste Hindus, tho chief am 
KheturpA), a small temple in Dhertelfiv near the police lines; and 
Mari mate, a hut in the outskirts of the city opposite to Rtiuder, 


Near the railway station Is a roomy rest-house for travellers, with Hart-homea 
separate quarters for Europeans, Parais, Mosul mans, and Hindus. 

This building was constructed in 1884, at a cost of £2,528 (Rs. 25,280), 
by Mr. Jfhaiscdji Fardunji, a PArsi merchant of Bombay. Other 
rest-houses for Europeans are the travellers’ quarters on tho Dutch 
wharf, and an hotel at the railway station. Musulmdn strangers, 
besides accommodation in mosques. Lave quarters in the municipal 
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Chapter XI¥. buildings ml apart for their use. For Pgrsifl, bcridcs three largo old 
Places of Interest TO^'houses, 1 mi hotel has lately been opened near the Ndupum bridge + 
Susat For Hin dus ifl lliuuitiTiixL dhuwiTft^fulhi near iho Wurnivi 

gute. This building, before the day a of railways was much used by 
travellers pacing worthwancls, iMiclmutFa dharam^hdla in Gopipum, 
bnilt iti the year 1864-65, is in appearance much like ft first-olfisa 
Hindu dwelling This rest-houne is reserved for iho use of high-castu 
Hindus, particularly SbntyxdklU Davies 1 dharamshdtti near the com* 
iDDtforq’a wharf, formerly much resorted to by person# going by sea to 
Bombay, was built in 1862*53, at the cost of £300 (Kk. 3,000), in 
honour of Mr. John Marshall Davies, who, after distinguished service 
as Collector of Broach and Surat, died in that year as resident at 
Ikiroda. Besides these, near the railway station, n bucird-houtro has 
lately been opened for Hindus* 


XltiBpitald. 


There are two chief places for the relief of the sick in Surat, the 
kawusji JoMmgir hospital and the Fardunji Pirukh diKpenaKT. Of 
these, the Kawnaji Jahangir hospital, situated tq the south of the 
castle green, with acconuftodnlioii for eighty iu-door patients, was 
built at the sole cost of Sir Kiwasj e Jahdngir, K C.SJ., fur a mm 
o£ £7,100 (Rs+ /' IjDOO)* The Fatuunji Para kit dispcnwiay, on this 
north aid a of the Delhi gate roar], nearly opposite tq the cloti-tower, 
has accommodation for twelve in-door patient*, ft waa built at a cost 
of f 1,200. (1U, 1^,000). In and near Surat are four hospitals for 
no nurds— m Gopipum, ill Sagr&mpnra, in the village of Mniiim, about 
t«'o hi ties, and m tho village of IJk‘st£n, about five in ilea from Hu nit. 
Ihese four hospitals have together room for about a thousand bead 
of cattle. At each of them healthy animals, as well as the maimed, 
diseased, or old, are received. The sick fire treated with care and 
provided with medicine; the feeble and worn-out arc sent to a 
distance to graze; the healthy, and animals born in the hospital, are 
used to bring in supplies of grass anil grain, and do other light work, 
in hcbrnaiy 1«//, o22 animals were in hospital. Of the whole nnm- 
her 107 wow cows, and 134 worn bullocks; and thirty-nine buffhloes, 
thirty-two horses, ninety-five goats, fivo deer, seven dogs, one ass, 
three ducks, and one cock, made up the total. Of OvingWs hospital 
ti>r huge, floss, and other insects, mere's poor man was now and then 
hired to rest all night upon a cot orbed, and lot the animals nourish 
themselves l,y feeding on his carcase/ the only remaining trace is n 
loft where weevils and other vermin are collected and fed on grain 
Iho inmates are fed on green gmss, hay, and pulse, with, it j a said 
an average daily consumption of 3,100 bundles of grass and about 
124 «* i?™ 11 - D°g» and other animats that do not eat aross 

or gram aro fed w.th milk and bread. Once a year, on the day of 

in'IlTrt 2 h nl i J \ rt ; feasted on Wrr, 8 preparation of 

millet-flour molars, clarified butter, and milk. These hospitals, 
which together Irnvo a yearly revenue and expenditure of about 


V th \ Wn r " " f t"W« flatartabaituti, 
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£900 (Rb- 9,000), are managed by a committee of Hindu merchants ClisptarXIV, 
and bankers, 1 Places of Intareat- 

In the castle are the offices of the collector mid magistrate of Surat ; Svhat. 

of the first, second, and supernumerary assistant coilwtorfl otti* G(>C(milB „t aiBw g. 
district and head-quarter, or Jutzur, deputy collectors j of the district 
sunerintcndent and city inspector of police } and of the chief native 
revenue officer, or wnz ialahhir, of the Chorfisi subdivision. There 
are also the treasury, the city survey office, the offices of the sub; 
registrar and tho Cimtom-hoiise. A portion of the castle is also iwed 
'l wt-ui) consisting of three wards, together capable of accom¬ 
modating about twenty prisoner. In buildings on the Dutch wharf 
are the offices of the eieoutive engineer, tho post office, and the cm! 
iuil Close by are the small cause court and the courts of two Hub- 
ordinate judges. To the south of the subordinate judge s court m 
the iail constructed about fifty years ago, with accommodation for 
one hundred and thirty-nine prisoners. It contains thirty-one wnrds, 
and in front of tho entrance-door is a garden extending over an acre. 

The building is guarded by a detachment of native infantry Beyond 
the jail, at the south-west corner of tho outer wall, is the court¬ 
house where the district and assistant judges hold office. Between 
the Majuro and Athwa gates am the offices of tlm superintendent of 
the revenue survey and of the assistant collector of customs and salt 
Ko separate buildings are provided for the offices of the educational 
inspector northern division, and the deputy conservator of forests, 

I’niKi-jlt circle who hold office in their own houses. The govern¬ 
ment telegraph office is at present a hired building on the Delhi gate 
road ne&r the clock-tower* 

Of miscellaneous public buildings is the clock-tower ™ tbo Delln Muccllttrew. 
onlc road. This building, which, in oampaniform rises to tlm height 
of eighty feet, was completed in 1871 at the K)b charge of Kb^n 
Buhibler Barjorji Merwaiiji Frazer, at a cost of £l,7o0 (He, U,o00). 

The high school, with eight class-rooms and one central or lecture 
fmll provides accommodation for about five hundred boys. It was 
completed in 1872 at a cost of £8,800 (R& 86,000). Uf this whole 


i Tho foIWins: wcw the ehiaf it*™.* in the hospital bnlujcc *l«*t for 1SJ6 1877 > 
BaJtnc* Stert of 3arfU Animal I&76-1S 'i Ji 
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amount £3,500 35 f OOO) waa contributed by Mr, Sorfibji Jamshedji 
Jijibhai of Bombay, mid the remainder by government. The girls f 
school in the Kaput in ward, to which Sir, Kdithand Dipchaud con¬ 
tributed a sum of £200 (Rs. 2,000), was completed in 1864 at a coat 
of £000 (Rs. 0,000). 

Built at- a paint where the lino passes along the top of ti high bank, 
the Burnt rail my station is two storied on the city or west front, and 
single storied on the platform or cast side. From the town road the 
platform is reached by a flight of broad stone steps. Large, and fur¬ 
nished with first class offices and refreshment-rooms* the station cost 
a sum of about £25,000 (Rs. 2,50*000), In spite of the difficulty of 
finding good foundations, the buildings havoj since 1802, stood with¬ 
out injury the daily vibration of heavy trains. 

Among the places of interest in Surat ore the markets. These are 
of two kinds, wholesale, or pith, mid retail, or bazar* Of wholesale 
markets there are four—the rice-market in Navipura; the millet, 
pulse, and gmss-mnrkct in Begampum ; the wheat-market near the 
Waridvi Bhngal \ and the ghi kdnto^ or butter-market, in Haripura. 
Except in making purchases of the better varieties of butter, one sys¬ 
tem of buying and selling is observed at all of those markets. In the 
fair-weather months, at the grain and grass-markets, bands of carta 
assemble between five and six in the morning. The sellers are chiefly 
cultivators ; the buyers, retail-dealers and private persons anxious 
to lay in their yearly or monthly store of grain. 1 The buyers and 
sellers do not deal with each other dircej. The bargain is negotiated 
through a broker, or dataL These men, almost all of them Hindus, 
are paid hy the sober from one to two shillings the cart-load of grain. 
When a bargain has been struck, the work of weighing the grain, 
and delivering k at the purchaser’s house, is left to the broker. Grain 
remaining unsold after the private buyers have left for the day is, at 
somewhat reduced rates, generally bought up by retail-dealers. In 
the Ilnripimi suburb are two markets, one for Kairn, or ch&wtar, and 
the other for Surat, or ialahda, butter. At the Surat butter-market 
the sellers are chiefly cultivators; the buyers private householders 
and retail-dealers. This market is held at the house of a Wanin, 
whose family have for generations been the regulators of the price of 
butter. Here, at about eight in the morning, retail-dealers and 
private buyers assemble. Earthen pots of butter,® from villages near 
Surat, are arranged roand the room. The regulator, after consulting 
with the dealers as to the general state of the market* passes round 
the room, fixing, by tasting them, the quality of the contents of each 
jar. Purchases are then made, first by private persons, and afterwords 
by the retail-dealers. W hen a jar is bought, the regulator weighs 
it, chalks its weight and price across it, and receives'from the seller 


Eip4Ci&IIy HiEdltiA, thfi well-tti-tl-G flf nJ t c1a$kji takft ad VRntajfd of its chuni]-* 

-0e& m hoLn tat tun* te lay in ■ itona of gmin f&r the whole year. 

- ^ butter, it c4 two kind*: the? better sort 

MJthert jtra ? each b^ldiuR from thr*e to thirty pound*, the 
Thvnter i fnm^ard ; the ch»w rarkty cnUed p&tU£ t m larg& 
j t cuat&uuBu about Eighty pguudit p it often collected frum ■* feral fwma. 
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ft fee of one halfpenny. The buyer #md seller then start together for 
the buyer’s house- Here the jar is emptied, weighed, an , w J ft 
deduction according to the weight of the ]ar, the price fixed by the 
regulator is paid. The supplies of Kairs, & ckarotar, butter, an 
inferior article often mixed with oil, are in the hands of neb dealers. 

At their store-houses, after attending the Surat batter-market, privat e 
buvers and rcteiUeafcrs meet together The price for the day is 
Used by discussion between buyer and eeUer, imA, after the price is 
fixed, purchase# are made. The butter, kept in large leather jare, ib 
weighed, and tnken to the buyer's house by a class of the Marwan 
canid's, who enjoy the monopoly of the butter-carry mg trade. 

For the sale of vegetables and grain are five chief retail markets, 
known as the Wnriavi, Burhinpun, JMrnpa, Navsari, and Nanpura 
bafiiirs. The sellers, as a rule, rent their shops- Between six snd 
seven in the morning, for almost all of them pass the night at their 
dwcltings, they open their shops mid stay there till eight or ten at 
night. Except among the poorest classes, the customer# arc all men, 
cit her servants or the males of the family. The favourite hours for 
marketing arc from eight to teu in the morning, and from seven to 
nine in the evening* 

In 1875 was completed a survey of the city of Sumt, undertaken City Survey, 
in 1864 with the object o! distinguishing lauds belonging to private 
individuals from those that were the property of the state. the 
total cost of this survey amounted to£l t t B o7 (Rs. 1,10,01b), and t 10 
receipts to £16,335 (Ba. 1,03,350).* Government expended £6,114 
(Rs. 67,140), and received £6,884 (Rs, 68,840); while the mnniapdity 
if Sumt. expended £10,843 (R*. 1,OS,430), jrnd received £9,451 
(Rs. 94,510). The following statement shows m detail the distri¬ 
bution of the surveyed lands:— 

Statement thawing the iistribwliam of the Land* 0 ) thi Qihf oj Surat, I3i5. 


To£«l 

arc a i tLETC^vd. 

IVlTllc Unsl 

OorfiirnEiLCllI bud, 

ISuiL LIS'iJ 

Ldltil* jjayitijg 
■ILfnliWT 
KUpEinebl. 

fl-ararH lUTOl 

Em'-lwny | 
bailJinff*. 

Oa'utiliHl or 
IWipiw) 
IlDli, 

V*canM« 
Aide UW L*ii*r, 

Sq. ydi 

Bq, yds. 

Sq. yd*. 

Sq. yd*. 

Sq. yds. 

Sq. yds. 

Sq, yds. 


4,708^0 

2,0*4.482 

133,^33 

78.530 

' 2,3411,140 

| 448,505 


The municipality of Sumt dates from April 1852." In 1875 its Mnaidpdiiy. 
total income amounted to £20,435 (Rs. 2,04,350), and its expends 


1 Tho detail# about the city survey *» obtained from tbs accompaniment# of 
O. TL No. «S7, dated mb (X loUr 1S7& , , . 

= -n,!, amount dm net indnde the value of the 14 &.M 5 wwrt ysnla of had 
retlttiaing to IIV' sold, nor dm* it include the roMMHmary right of government to 
tho ajmEte*.! for zuotty-flint ycJhTFr 

1 [_ Ifljo i ]*,! fund wa« formed at Sumt for the nurpoacor improving the 
eonulic»L> in the town. Th.: Municipal Act fXXV] 0 f ISHJI wa. Introduoad m 
M&l (3rd JnJy), but the working rule* were not framed and sanctioned till 1852 
{April 23rd), 
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ture to £23,171 (Hs 2,31,710). The incidence of taxation in thafc 
yenr was 8*. 6|d* (Rs* 1-12-0) per head of the population. Tho 
following tabular statement, exclusive of balances, advances, and 
deposits., shows the chief heads of receipts and disbursements in the 
year 1875 :— 

IkiliXtice Sheet e/ the Surat Municipality for 1974-75. 


RmSpta. 


DiihniHmsatfl. 


T*t« on win? or, clarified buttor, 
td<lily» toll, And wheel^u 
TftXH eft ipiritnooB liquor* 

Site preeetd * of kml* .. . 
BmBttB from markets uml 
laughterhouse 
Swwpjn* ce*a 
Miac-tUmueoLii 


ToUl 


E>t si iltekmcn t 

iti .mI- BWMpinK charge* . 

Friry hihI cm&.jmjoS cluiniu^ 

™u m ... 

Wait-rag ... 

Lighdn ff „ , 

Poblio Work.. ] £*£>*■ 

Fire ^tsblishmc at Ji4 
Miitet kuI sJoTagbter-honse 
establishment ... 

M *i tamo co of siinp-c ns rriy* 
Griftl-ift-aid to Sibwls 
Fuhljo |Mrb 
Dwd-vkick 
Loan repaid 
Miscellaik^oElfl 


Tut*] 


£ 

2,4S2 

1,245 

3,G3tf 

1,243 

1.759 

1.073 

2,450 

722 

240 

MS 

350 

387 

35 

5,742 

292 


as, in 


Since the date of the establishment of the municipality, twenty-one 
miles of roadway have been constructed at a cost of £75,463 
(He. 7,54,630). These lines of road are, throughout almost their 
whole length, kept lighted and watered. The moat important of them 
is that known as the Delhi gate road, running from the wharf near 
tha castle, eastwards, to the railway station, a distance of about ono 
mile and three-quarters, This road, about thirty feet wide, and eom- 

S lete in all details, cost but little less than £50,000 (Rs. 5,00,000) .1 
■etudes the expenditure on roads, a sum of £7,757 (Rs. 77,570) 
haa been spout in protecting the city from floods, and ii sum of 
more than £3,000 (Its. 20,000) in lessening the risk of loss by fire 
Systems of drainage, conservancy, and pnblic markets have also been 
established. Except Bombay, no city in the presidency owes so 
much to its municipality as Surat. 

Suwa li, the seaport of Surat, a village about twelve miles west 
of the city, m the OWi sub-division, outside the mouth of the 
Tapti, with a good roadstead au<l deep water. Tho channel, about 
one and a half miles m breadth and seven miles in length lies be¬ 
tween a long strip of land, dry at low water, and tho shore. * ' Suwali 
hole is a cove which cuts into tho land about the middle of this 


i’tWHf tf V' flS,M2 
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channel. 1 With the arrival of large European ships, which had ChapterSIV- 
often to remftia iu tlie TApti for several months* * SirtfAli became p^ ea of Inter eat* 
the seaport of Surat, la 1026 it had already become a rises of 
importance. In the fair season (September to March) the V\ uniag 
'pitched their booths and tents and huts of straw in great numbers, 
resembling a country fair or market.' Here they sold calicoes, Chin& 

E&tiiij porcelain* mother-of-psaH and ebony cabiiets f ^ ll1 " 

nnoises, carnclians, as also rice, sugar, plantains, and native liquor.* 

For some years all ships visiting the Tapti were allowed to anchor 
at Suwflli; but so great were the facilities for smuggling that, before 
ninny years had passed (1666), the privilege was limited to the 
English, Dutch, and French. 4 About half a mile from the sea the 
factors of each of these nations built a convenient lodging of timber, 
with a flagstaff in front, flying the colours of its nation.* On the 
sea-shore was an European burial-ground, where, among others, was 
laid Tom Cory at, the eccentric traveller and author, who, according 
to Terry (by drinking too freely of sack), overtook death in December 
1617, and was buried under a little monument like ono of those 
usually made in our churchyards. 4 Towards the end of tho eighteenth 
century (1777) SuwAli was no longer a place of anchorage, Thu 
vessels had again taken to lie in the road a league south of the river 
mouth-* 

Una'i, 1 7 north 1 at. 20? 4S' east long, 73* 17'. A hamlet, remarkable 
for a very copious hot spring, whose waters are collected in a stone- 
boilt tank, about thirty feet sauare. Though not actually in the 
Surat district, UnAi is sufficiently close to it to be, during the con¬ 
tinuance of the fair, in constant communication with the town of 
Chikhli The spring is said to have been produced by an arrow shot 
by Him in order to supply with water 18,000 Brrthmaus. Here the 
only i in in t taut fair in tho Surat district is held every year at the full 
moon of the month of Chaitra (March to April). This fair lasts for six 
days, and h on an average attended by about fifteen thousand poop o. 

Most of the visitors, about t wenty per cent of whom are, as a rule, 

An Avia BrAbmans, belong to Sumt and the neighbouring territories. 

But for purposes of trade many merchants, perhaps a thousand or so, 
come fmm greater distances with cloth from AhmedAbAd, and copper 
and brass pots from KMndesh and Nfi&ik, The value of the goods 
is estimated at £2,500 (Re. 25,000), Cholera breaks out once m 
every five or seven years, DnAi owes its sanctity to the belief that 
while the waters of its spring are at all other times too hot to be borne 


Uzu'l 


i Orm^a Hiflfcfmcil Fragment 350. 

* HcH>ert + ft Travel*, 45 , 

1 TbavBDot (I0(ifi) a V\* 7Sr 

* Fry*r* 82 : an<] Ovingfcon, 104 . 

* TtirTV (IfltTJr quoted by B«lluia in bii iccOUfit of iho fcnnit to" 1 ™; 

I1S28) aunl Fiver tIMl) would piwe CoryU’» tomb in the .atjurtaot btirtt. But 
Tnij' ■■ pwMWy in tlui, a» in more aMurito tlwo Herbert, 

1 Panama* 245 j and SUvminun, U,i 379. 

t hot spring* ailoat^d partJy In partly in Batthl* territory. 
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by the human body* on one day in the year it is possible to bathe 
there with comfort and profit. Thermometric readings taken by 
J. S. Law, Esquire* Bombay Civil Service, in 188$, seem to confirm 
the fact of a change of temperature, 1 According to the legend , it 
ifi the god who cools the water for the good of his worshippers. 
No trick or device would seem to have been detected, and, failing 
the legend, no explanation appears to have been dfferodj except the 
rather fanciful suggestion that the number of devotees leaping at 
once into the pool may have the effect of reducing its temperature, 

Vanx*S Tombfc—On the right bank of the Tfipti* near the mouth 
of the river t is a useful landmark foryveagels sailing up the Tapti to 
Surat. The dome, about thirty feet high, built in the Muhammadan 
etyle, was formerly called the fewer of Suwali. The toinb contains 
no inscription, but in the upper part of it is a chamber, in olden 
times (1777) used by the English as a meeting place for parties 
of pies sure, Thu o fheer whose name the monument bears began life 
in England as book-keeper to Sir Josiah Child. In the latter part 
of the seventeenth century he came to Bombay m a factor, was *ub- 
aeqneatly (1685) promoted to be a judge, nnd finally rose to be deputy 
governor of Bombay, After acting in this position for two years he 
was, apparently on account of suspected traitorous relations with (he 
French, suspended from the Company's service. He remained unem¬ 
ployed null] 161)7. In that year, as he and his wife were enjoying 
ii sad on lIio lapti* the boat was upset* and both of them were 
drowned.* 


1 Trails, Mod. acid Fhy. Sot, Bombay, 1838 - 37 ,, T., 7 & 
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CHAPTER I. 

DESCRIPTfON- 

The district of Brrmcb, lying between 31* 25* 45* and 22° to # 1G^ 
north Latitude, and 72 ° 24 19* and 7d a 12' 15 1 east longitude, 3 has 
a total area of 1,458 square miles, and a papulation of 850,322 holiI a, 
or 210 to the square unle. s Of £210,499 [Rs. 21,04,9^0} 5 the total 
realizable land revenue, £210,400 (Its. 21,04*090) wore recovered 
before the close of the year ending' 81st July 1875. 

Separated on tho north by the river Muhi from tho territory of tho 
nawdb of Cambay and the district of Kaim p Broach, to the east and 
BOuth-eaat, borders with the states of Barodaaud Uti jpipla, and to the 
south is cut oR by tho river Kim from the OIpzid subdivision of the 
Surat district. To the west lies tho Gulf of Cambay, along whose 
shore the lands of the district stretch for a distance of about fifty- 
four miles. 

For administrative purposes the district of Broach is distributed 
among five sub-di visions, with au average area of 291 square miles, 
containing on an average the lands of eighty-Five villages, and a 
population slightly in excess of 70,000 souls. The following sum¬ 
mary gives the chief statistics of each of those sub-divisions i — 

C&mjparufiW Simwwy of the Chief Sub-drr hi/mat Hd&ik of th& 
Broach Disiricf 1072-1875. 
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The hinds of tho district form fin alluvial plain 6 fly-four miles in 
length from north to south, and sloping gently westward to the 
shore of tho Gulf of Cambay, In breadth this plain varies from 
thirty miles in the north to over forty about twenty-five miles further 
south, narrowing again from thin point until, at the Kirn river, the 
eastern boundary is not mom than twenty miles distant from the sea. 
Politically this tract of land is compact. With the exception of three 
villages 1 belonging to the Baroda state* it is free from the intermix¬ 
ture of lauds under the jurisdiction of native rulers. Geographically 
the district is, by two of its rivers, the Dhddhar and the Narbada, 
divided into three sections, almost peninsular in form* Of these 
divisions, the most northerly* between the lines of the Main and Dh&- 
dhnr rivers, contains the lands of the Jnmbtisnr sub-drvision > the 
central and largest section, south of the DhAdhar and north of the 
Narbada, includes tho lauds of the sub-divisions of Akiod, WAgro, 
and Broach; and the southern portion between the Narbada and the 
Kim forms the An kies war sub-division. 


With regard, to the character and appearance of its surface* ibe 
Broach plain may be divided into three Wits ruinring, on the whole* 
north and smith parallel to the line of the Gulf of Cambay# On the 
coast a narrow strip of sand; then a low salt waste; and behind the 
5=alt lands, beyond the reach of the tidal waters, a rich* w ell-cultivated 

E km, The line of sand fringing the coast offers good pasture to 
erds of deer and (locks of sheep* Its little hills are in part culti¬ 
vated, protected by hedges and clothed with trees. Of the suit waste 
immediately behind, the greater part lies below the level of the 
highest spring-tides. During the rains patches of salt gross, tho 
favourite food of the antelope, spring tip. Buts in a soil that holds no 
fresh water, grass soon withers, and before the hot months havo well 
begun this whole tract hits become a black desert, swept over by 
burning winds and clouds of salt dust* Out of the reach of the se&, 
and free from the overflowing of tidal lagoon*, the land, by degrees 

S owing less bitter, yields crops, rhicily of wheat. Here, in tho 
ryesE time, the whole country is rich and full of life, the ripening 
Eroiu drawing from all aides flock* of crane and herds of antelope. 
But this tract is without tree*, its fields uro hcdgelestij and its scanty 
KL5 Pply Of water is* at best, but brackish. AV hen the crops aro housed, 
the bud is bare. And during the hot weather months this stretch of 
wheat fields is hut little less bleak and desolate than the salt desert 
beyond. Further inland the soil becomes richer j the water sweeter 
and more plentiful; the villages largo* and each sheltered by ite group 
of treee ’ and the fields, though without hedges and with hardly a 
bush to break tho lino of the lovel plain, aro rich enough to bear crops 
whoso freshness lasts after many months of tho dry season aro over* 
Biitj even in the beat of black-soil village vfor a month or t wo before 
the rain falls, the water is almost spent, the fields are bare* baked* 
nod seamed Willi the heat, and there are no tree* to give shelter 


on* ^p*ril and Aiftorn, are m the A r nsod iHub-dlv iskni* flttd 
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ugaxnat Hie dust anJ hot winds. Though about iria^tetitbs of the 
land of the rich Broach plain, is of this black cotton soil, in different 
parts of the district—in the north-east corner, where Jambu^ar 
borders with the fertile garden lands of Bared* and Knim; on tho 
right hank of the estuary of the Narbada, flurraanded by a salt waste 
at Eelicj ; further up along the margin of the river near the town of 
Broach j and finally, in the extreme sodth-west corner below Hansot 
-— are tracts of land always fresh and fertile. The soil of these 
favoured spots ie light and easily worked ; their sweet and unfailing 
eupply of water ; their fields bearing a succession of crops, protected 
by hedges and enclosing rows of tail-spread hi# nnd shady trees; the 
animal life abundant and gay ; the villages well built and prosperous ; 
and the healthy and con touted peasants are spoken of with pleasure 
by nil who know the district. 

Besides the Hahi, 1 the line of who^e course forms the northern limit 
of the district, and the Kimj separating it on the south from Surat, 
Broach b crossed from east to west by two rivers—by the Dhtidhur, 
about twenty miles south of the Mali!, and between the Dhadbar 
and the Kirn, by the broad stream of the Narbada. Since tlio 
days when the deposits brought down by their floods helped to form 
the alluvial plain through which they now pass into the sea, the condi¬ 
tions of the Broach river?, have undergone considerable change. These 
streams are new wearing away the clays and gravels. They have 
cut deep channels into the alluvial deposits, and tho neighbourhood 
of their hanks is often a net-work of ravines hollowed out by tho 
force of their waters. They are, in short, denuding, and not deposit¬ 
ing, streams. 2 Passing, during their course through the district, 
between high banks of earth and mud, the waters of these rivers are 
not made use of in tilling the soil, and though each has a tidal 
estuary extending over several miles, none of them, except the Nar¬ 
bada and, for a short distancOj the Dhadhar m serviceable fur pur¬ 
poses of navigation. 

The DMdhar, with :t course seventy miles in length and a drmnaga 
area estimated at 1,850 square miles/ falls into the Gulf of Cambay 
about twenty miles south o! the estuary of the MuhL Rising behind 
Chilmpaner, in tho western spurs of the Vindhya range, the main 
stream of the Dk&dhar Hows in a westerly direction till, about thirty 
miles from the sea, it is joined from the right by the Y^hwamitri, 
on whoso banks stands the city of Batuda, the capital of His High¬ 
ness tho G aekw&r* 

The coarse of the Dhiidhar through the district of Breach forms 
two sections, each about twelve miles in length. During tho first j 
the bed of tho river, bounded by high banks of earth and mud, 
winds in a south-westerly direction with the A f marl sub-division 
an the left and Jambusar on the right. About six miles below tho 
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1 Detail* of the Mnbi river are given in the Statistical Account of Kdra, 

3 Mr. Bljutfanl in MtJnoin of tbe Geological Surrey of Iitdi*, VI.. <77, 

» Trmni- Bom. Geo. Soc.. VoL XIX., 1L. 17, Mr. SAUTutere gives the ilmnAge imt 
aI \ } h00 square ndW—Sketch of Hwatftiui And Rivera of lactic, p. 3L 
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town of A'mod, it is joined on the left by a lagoon or back-water 
culled the Molu creek Below thi a point, with a generally westerly 
direction* the at renin widens into am estuary, still pacing between 
the ffah-diviaions of Jambus&r nod A r mod, tifcl p on the rights about 
eeven miles from its month, the BMdhar joins the creek, on the 
ezs-ntera bank of which is situated the port of Tankiiri. Above the 
range of the tide the stream in the fair season is small, seldom more 
than three feet deep, But in the rainy months, rising from twenty to 
thirty feet above its usual level, it becomes an impassable torrent. 
Though navigable as fair ns Tank^ri. about seven miles from its mouth* 
the passage of the river is difficult The channel is obstructed 
by mud and wind banks t>E various sizes. At low e ater the creek 
on which Tankari is situated, cannot bo approached within two or 
three miles. It has then, in its deepest channel, but a foot or two of 
water, and this, during the dry season p becomes reduced to six or 
seven inches* 1 

The river Narbada, known also as the Rows, and so giving its name 
the Rem* Kfinis to the portion of Gujarat through which the river 
passes between the Sahyodri hills and the eastern limit of the Baroda 
territory, has a course* including winding*, of from seven to eight 
hundred miles in length f a drainage area estimated at 3d,100 square 
mite*; and a discharge* in times of maximum Rood, of about two and 
a half million feet per second. To give some idea of the volume of 
water brought down by the Narbada* it has been estimated that in a 
season * with the average ruin-fall of thirty-six inches, to receive it# 
waters j a lake would be required 321 square miles in area and lOG 
feet deep, or upwards of one-eighth part of the capacity of the Gulf 
of Cambay. 3 

The source of the Narbada is in the lull of Anmrkantak, in the 
BiMspur district of the Central Provinces, 3,500 feet above the level 
of the sea, 4 After descending from the hills in which it rises, and 
until it roaches the Gujardli plain, the course of the Narbada for 
about 500 miles lies between the Viudhya range on the right and 
the SAtpnni hi Hi on the left* Throughout thk distance the valley 
of the Narbada is narrow* The mountain ranges on either side, 
with an average distance of from eighteen to twenty-six miles, are 
nowhere more than forty miles apart r 

The course of the Narbada divides itself into Eve stages*: the 
first, about two hundred miles in length from its rise in the hill of 
Amarfc/mtak to its fall, about nine miles below Jnbbulpore, into the 


1 _Ma«kiy*jfe Western India* 225. 

A*L-^ r * D * m ^ J n U . ^ oc -- Mr. S*undt™ p an rIjoVc, givn lofcgth SOI, 

drfcmoge Arcs 3^400, p & 

* by Mr. So^rhy.^Trajqs. Bom. fl™. Soc, F uahrr^ 

t, * tenting a port of the Mtepui dMrirt, the bil] of AmwrUm**k 

1’vrr.r^^ MWmnt of kin Kmc« 1 ft IS$? p CC-nf erred «r>ti ih«s rijA of Rtu A. — t cntral 
: AItchium'* Treaty * h rl E&gigeilieBft F Vr>l, UL t IttI 

Pror^o^Guflil^r“ wndiamd the dracriptitra £lt*u id the Central 
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deep cut channel of the marble rocks; the second, a great basin* 
is apposed at one time to have been p late, stretching from J ubbulpore 
to the town of II midi a, a distance of nearly two hundred miles ; the 
third* about 180 miles, is from Jiandia to HuranffU, where the river 
begins to force its way from the table-land of Malwa to the level of 
the Gujarat plain ; the fourth, eighty miles, from Haranfal to Mnkrai, 
the scene of the last rapid; and the fifth, a passage of 100 miles 
aoroafi GujnrSt to tho Gulf of Cambay # 

in tho Hr Fit stage the river, after descending some hundreds of 
feet from the heights of Amarkantak* skirts the uplands of thu 
Mundla district, and, pursuing a westerly course, flows under the walls 
of the ruined palace of Ram nags r. Thus far the river's course, 
constantly interrupted by rooks and islands, has boon frequently 
tortuous. But, after passing Rumuugar as far down as Handle, it 
flows in a comparatively straight line* with an unbroken expanse of 
blue waters, between banks adorned with lofty trees. Below M&ndla 
tho Narbada, pent up among rocks of magnesian limestone, flings 
itself over a ledge with a fall of some thirty feet* called Dhuan-dhdr 
tho * misty ahoot/ and then on tors on a deeply-cut channel carved 
through a mass of marble and basalt for nearly two miles. The river, 
which above this point bad a breadth of a hundred yards, is hem 
compressed into some sixty feet* patting through a double row of 
white bluffs from fifty to eighty feet high, the well-known marble 
rocks. From Jiibbulpore to Flaodia the river flows for some two 
hundred miles through a valley* broad* rich, and highly cultivated. 
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The third stage of ISO miles, from Handia to Uamtifil or the 
deoils leap, is varied in character* At first the descent is rapid* and 
tbe stream, quickening in pace, rushes Over barriers of rock. At two 
points, Mundliiir, about twenty-five miles below' Handia, ami Dadrfi, 
twenty-five miles below Maudhdr* the river falls over a height of 
forty "feet A fow males further on, below Bard, where it is crossed 
by the mud from Bombay to Intldr, the Narbada enters on its second 
bus in, a deep reach stretching fora distance of 120 miles* broken 
only by the fall known ns Kaheawar Bhnra. Here the country is 
open with the Satpura hills to thn south* in some places forty miles 
distant, while to tho north the Vindhyn range approaches to within 
sixteen miles. Towards the west of this basin the hills begin to 
draw' closer together, and before they finally dwindle down to the 
level of the plain, they am separated from each other only by tho 
cleft through which the w aters of the Narbada have worn a passage. 
From the Haxsnf&l to tho Makrai falls* a distance ofabout eighty 
miles, the river forces its way by a succession of cataracts and rapids* 
from tho elevated table-lands of Malwa to the low level of tho 


Gujarat plain. 

Below Makrai the Narbada flows westward to the Gulf of Cambay. 
For the first, twenty or thirty miles the river separates the Baroda 
territory on the right from the state of Riijpiplaon the loft* and then, 
for the rest of its course, a distance* including windings, of about 
seventy miles, it passes through the lands of the district of Broach. 
Throughout this section of its course the Narbada move^through a 
rich, flat plain, between high rough banks of hardened mud and e&n*L 
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In breadth th* bed of tho river varies, from about b fi! f a mile where 
it first enters the district to a mile near tho tow a of Broach. Below 
Broach it slowly widens into an estuary* whose shores, where they fall 
away into the (iulf of Cambay, are more than thirteen miles apart. 1 * 3 
To the east and west of the city of Broach the northern bank of tho 
river is high and predpitfltii, its seamed and roughened surface 
gradualIv wearing away by the action of the waters. 1 This tank has 
been found to Canadab of a stratum of black earth three to four feet 
deep ; under this, mixed with pieces of nodular limestone* alter nato 
layers of sand arid clay* varying in thickness from two to eight feet ; 
and, lowest of nll a about twelve feet from the bed of the river, hard 
imd tenacious day, well fitted to withstand the action of the Hoods, 
The south bank is tow and shelving, raised about twenty-one feet 
above the fair-weather level of the water of the river* The upper stra¬ 
tum of thia bank consists of an alluvial deposit of earth nml sand, in 
some parts cultivated, in others covered with low brushwood ex¬ 
tending for a distance of more than a mile southwards to a former 
channel of the river, when the bank again rises abruptly.* Borings 
have shown that the bed of tho stream consists near tho northern 
hank of a stiff clay; of sand anil gravel in the centre; and that close 
to the southern bank about ten feet of loo^u stones and shingle rest 
on a bed of hard sand. The men n of three observations taken near 
the town of Broach, when the river was free from the influence of 
the tide, and wtw at its fair weather level, gives tho velocity of the 
stream at T23 feet per second, or a rate of less than one mile an hour. 1 

In its course through the district of Broach, the Narbada receives 
three tributaries, two on the loft bunk and one on the right. Of tho 
two that join from the lef t, the Kaveri, flowing from the Rdjpipla 
hills, outers the Narbada nearly opposite Sukaltirth, the Famous 
place of pilgrimage, and further down, about six miles above Broachj 
the Amravati stream forms the boundary between the RAjpipIa terri¬ 
tory and the Ankles war sub-di vision of the Broach district. On the 
right the Bhukhi, after draining the greater part of tho lands of the 
Breach sub-division, falls into tho Narbada near the village of Meh- 
g&m, fifteen miles west of Broach. 

Within the limits of the bunks of tho river am several tracts of 
land raised above the level of the bod, which in times of flood 
become islands. Of these, the place of most interest is the flat stretch 


1 Tbh vnl maH of ths> figure* that rclflte ta the MattinTy rtf iho Narbada are token 
from Mr SoWBTby*a Pajwr, — Train, Bom. GoO. Bra. h XX + IL 

* Bom, Govt, Sd. p New Rfln»| IX^ Theafc buiki sh) mirpoacd to kf» by detri¬ 
tion about a foot md a half a year, 

3 The fuUowuig La lha legendary ae^ont of thin change in the caurna of the 
river : M A luipli t»f the saga Bkntgd, from, wkite tiamu tins fUTB^ut Broneh ta said 
ta ha corrupted, flUt rhy, tiompj ailing to him of tii& rfintaDcc he had to to Wlib Ida 
dbtliea, “h-hji toM that In* ^lc Vance would ba at on cn4 if F tho nert time he atirt to 
wmhf hVi cHl bia way htita«, dwo^l hia ekubeti after him and did not look behind 
hl '\ Tha advko im followed, and the mm r an turning round to look, when be 
reached bis own flwr, found that the river flowiid at h ii feat infttood of At Anklea- 
l r nr - K > to Govt., No. m* dated 14th February 1S73 (see W 
0] the ?uh'fly He^ri of the Broach Mib-diviELon.) 

‘ Bom. Oort Ski, IS., 6$. 
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nnr Sukaltirfch, about ten miles from Breach, barely alum the level 
of an ordinary fresh, on which the tmnian-tree, known as tho 
Kabir wad t though decayed from age* * and shorn of much of it a 
beauty by tho violence of floods, still remains ono of the objects 
of most interest in the west of Gujarat. Opposite the month of the 
Bhukki river is an accumulation of stmd end drift known a a the Alia 
BeU From the latest account of this island, it appears that it boa 
at present an area of 22 , 00 ^ acres, and is covered by a dense forest 
of marine trees growing upon dark clayey soil, in every respect very 
different from the silicic ns deposit left by the floods higher up in tho 
channel of the river. As it contains no springs of fresh water, and 
ns the greater part of its surface is liable to be covered by the tide, 
the land of tho Alia Bet is still unlit for cultivation. This tract 
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has only lately readied its present size. Fifty years ago the deposits 
opposite the mouth of the Bhtikhi river formed four small inlands. 1 
Ot tho two largest of tkesev Eddavia* nearest the laud, and AliAj 
further in the clumnel of the river, Mr, Newport, by whom they were 
surveyed in 1819, has left the following account/: ,f Opposite to 
KnMdm and Mehgrtm is an island called Kadnvia. Its northern and 
Cfistorn sides present a.bank from five to seven feet high, but to tho 
south and west it elopes gradually into the water of the Narbada, 
This island is not amble* It produces the herb culled hu1 T and 
coarse grass on its southern side* The Ini l is esc client fodder for 
cattle w hen washed in fresh water, and in September it yields grain 
or seed, which they also call MI 4 xmd of which the poorer people make 
flour for their own consumption. The mtdern half of the Alia island 
has perpendicular banks sis feet high and upwards* To the west¬ 
ward it falls into the water with a gentle declivity. It is about three 
miles in length mid is not arable. It produces the fitfcf, and another 
plant called kawmi(t M in great abundance. Alia as well as Kadnvia 
are common to all who choose to resort to them/* 


The influence of tho tides is felt as far up the channel of the T[dd lectio^ 
Narbada as Rdynnpnr, about twenty-five miles above Broach, where 
the rise is said not to exceed a sp&n* Down the course of the river 
the effect of the tide gradually increases till, at Broach, the variations 
are nine feet two inches in the springs and two feet two inches at 
the neap-tides, and at the month of the river, in the season of spring- 
tides, the tidal wave has a height of from twenty-five to thirty feet. 

The presence of this salt-water in the bed of the river, and, further 
up, the high level of the surface of the country near the river bank, 
prevent the waters of tho Narbada being used for irrigation. 

Several attempts had been made to navig&te the Narbada from the Naviation* 
Central Provinces to the sea, but„ until 1847 , without success.* In 


1 Bln BfcytJi* Settlement Report of the Broach Nub-difisiOD. 1ST!- 

* Colonel William!* Map fll Broach (1835}+ 

1 Taki-n from Mr. awportVSu rvey Ecmirlc Book A Wary Ago, on tb« othsr 
tinrl, the wouhl l«n to hiv* tom larger than at pryatat At tint tuna 

11770-1790), kjdf-wmy between thn towa erf Broach an4 the b*** tho nver W** J*ld to 

divn3o into two branches to foiin & long ud UAraiy" jftla-f3*ir on Cfteh side t ?i which 
a clkimni’l ran iota the Ollf of CkmbAy,—StAVorinuB \ \ oU 111. ■ 1^0. 

* Fora Nummary ot those attend pt*j Triviua, Boox (jm. Sec., \ ah VUI*, 11 8 f, 114* 
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The navigation of the Narbada may, therefore, be said to be con¬ 
fined to the part of its course that lies within the limits of GujarfA* 
For purposes of navigation, this consists of throe sections,-—a reach in 
the river from Chanod to about fifteen miles above Mnkraf, where, 
in the dry season , am all boats tan make way against a gun tie current ; 
a second section from Talakwara to Broach, passable, in the months 
of freshes and floods, to vessels of from twenty-five to forty tons 
(seventy to 112 iMmh's) ; and a third below Broach, dependent to a 
largo extent on the- tide, available for vessels of as much as seventy 
tone burden. 

From an examination of the course of the Narbada undertaken by 
the orders of government in the year 1822, it was found to Ito im¬ 
possible to force n vessel of any size against the current further up 
tlin stream than the village of Talakwrai, situated above thirty-five 
miles direct, and, by the windings of the river, aix(y-fivo miles above 
the town of Broach. * 1 * But from inquiries made at Talukwfrra, and at 
the town of Chxinod some miles, lower down, the officer in charge of 
this survey of the river found that in the fair-weather months, from 
November to March, a certain amount of traffic was at that- time 
carried on in small Sraata as far up as fifteen miles above the Makr&i 
falls. The vessels used for this purpose were canoes about twenty 
feet long, four to five feet broad, fiat-bottomed, and drawing about 
two feet of water* Mukrai, where daring the fair-weather months 


the month of July of that year Mr. Evans, a lieutenant in the seven¬ 
teenth regiment of Bombay native infantry, taking advantage of the 
swollen state of the river, started from Mandlesor, in Indor territory, 
and reached Broach after a passage of eleven days. He bad with 
him two boat a—one was a common feny-boat, fiat-bottomed, waU- 
sided, about thirty feet long, four and a half broad, and t wo and a hull 
high* requiring four men to manage, and capable of carrying 
pounds t the other consisted of three canoes lashed together, with 
a platform of bamboos placed across them, By the help of the flood, 
which in some places raised the water of the river from twenty to 
seventy feet above the fair-weather level. Mr. Evans passed without 
difficulty twenty-four miles beyond the HaranfeSI, where the mpida 
begin. After this the banks became wilder and the current stronger 
until, about twenty*five miles further on, m fierce was the rush of 
waters that the waves, curling up, washed into the canoes and sank 
the raft. The water was not, however, too rough for the ferry-boat, 
which passed safely, and, helped over the Makrai fall by the flooded 
state of the river, Mr. Evans reached Broach without further danger, 
Though this expedition proved that in certain states of the river its 
rapids can be passed, it would seem to show that above the Makrei 
falls the Narbada is never likely to become the channel of any con- 
eide?o.ble traffic. 


s XJeutttLuit Elwjiij K- C. M., 18^ h the odiwir In cluirgjii ot the 
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the river makes a clear fall of from eight to ten foot, is the cluef 
obstacle to this traffic. 1 * * 4 On the passage up the river, the goods, doth, 
salt, and spices are taken out of the canoe and carried on mens heads. 
The empty boats are then dragged np the rocks by about t wenty men 
for a distance of from 800 to 1,000 feet* On the return voyage the 
boats are again emptied, and as? h for about four or five hundred feet* 
there is not sufficient water to float them, the canoes are launched 
along a smooth bed of stones, covered with a green mossy weed, on 
which, sliding duwn, they are with little trouble guided to the foot of 
tho fell. Mure they reload, and in two or three days reach the town 
of Chrtnod s the head-quarters of t his trade,* 

The limits of the trade in the rainy months, from July to the end 
of September, are fro m Talakwdra to the town of Broach, a distance, 
as mentioned above, by the windings of the river, of about si sty-five 
miles. Jo the beginning of July, boats, varying in size from three 
to thirteen tons (81 to khdntli$) burden, and, when fully laden, with 
a draught of from three and a half to five feet, begin to sail up the 
stream from Broach. By the middle of July, when the river is at its 
height, larger boats of from twenty-five to forty tons (seventy to 112 
kMnditt) burden, and drawing about seven feet> are able to make the 
ran. When there is no lack "of water, the upward passage for all of 
these vessels, sailing before a strong south- west wind, takes from three 
to four days. For the downward run p with the help of the current, 
and against the wind, about the same number of days is required. 
Between Talakwara and Broach there are sis jmsscs, or ffhdtj in the 
bed of the river, rapids, or shallows, according to the amount of 
water in the stream > Starting from T&lakw&ra these pulses are 
met in the following order: Tumdi ? Kotnir, Am roll, BivpiSra, 
Pom, and Jereshu.* At each of these points, in tho course of the 
river, the current, in a time of flood, is so strong that the boatmen 
on their way up are obliged to send out long ropes from the end of 
their mast to b© fastened to the trees on the bank of the river, and 
by this meane draw the boat forward through the current. On the 
return vovagn, should somo days have passed without rain, to get 
over the shallows tho sailors have to unlade the cargo into a small 
boat, float the large vessel down empty, and retill it again when 
the shoal water is passed. Except for a few fishing boats, and 
some sum)] craft that do the carrying trade between the villages cm 
the banks of the river, no trading vessels ply below Broach during 
the mins. As soon as tho fair weather sets in September, boats, 
varying in size from thirty to eighty tons a prepare to start on their 


1 m Heat*, in April im, fotmd the fall it Matrui tmlvctet bi S li.- 

Trnna. Bom. G*>. Soo., \T r 174, 

4 Crtnilmtwil tr.'tcc LicntePnti Elwin'i ,ijiTfiV'r--Trani Btinin Geo. S^#., ^ IH-, 

110, 142. this tratlic U still k*|st up. P*rt^uW« will lw fawn* under the head 
1 Jmlt )' pL 424. 
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distant voyages to MAogrol In Kflthiawiir, andM&advi in Cuteb. As 
there ia no body of frost water during the fair season t the passage of 
these vessels up the Narbada to Broach depends upon the tide. 

The following 1 is the latent available information regarding the 
present channel of the river from Broach to the s m ; i( Com¬ 
mencing at Broach, the deepest channel is on the north bank of 
the river; below thi^ point the ehatmel passjes over to the southern 
side, and runs for some distance along by a high bant until there 
is a creek or inlet opening to the sooth. Opposite to this creek 
is where the water snoah, and beyond this barrier largo vessels 
cannot at present pass. The channel then oscillates to the opposite 
or north bank to a point about four and a half miles below Bronchi 
near a village called Dasdn. Here the river is divided into two 
channelsj the principal channel being greatly confined by an island- 
T he south channel is comparatively dry. T ho chief passage continues 
along the right bank for about five miles, the depths of water at 
low spring-tides being from eighteen to twenty-five feet, These 
soundings arc found dose in shore to within fifty feet of the right 
banki and continue for a considerable distance across the river. 
Along tliis beach an immense number of vessels might bo moored, 
or lie at anchor to load and discharge their cargoes, and they would 
be well water-borne at all times of the tide if drawing about fifteen 
or sixteen feet. These deep soundings continue along the river up 
to a point opposite Smnni village on the northern side of the river- 
Afterwards the channel again crosses Over to the left shore,, where 
is an inlet or creek loading past Hdnsot. Owing to the If unset 
creek t there is comparatively shallower water, but during low tide 
never less than sis feet in the channel; and there is a tidal rise 
of from six feet six inches at dead neaps to seventeen feet six inches 
at springs, giving an average of eighteen feet of water find twenty- 
four feet at spring-tides, sufficient to allow v essels drawing fifteen 
feet to pass up, except at extreme neap tides, which last from four 
to six tides (three days). The channel again crosses, and continues 
along the right side p with fair depth of water, past KnUdra to a 
point near Yegm, where there is a high and well-defined bank, 
with rv tidal rise of from eight feet four inches at extreme neaps to 
nineteen feet six inches at spring-tides, the extreme neaps being very 
exceptional, and lasting only from four to six tides (three day's). 
From Yegm the river again oscillates across to the son them side, 
the width here being one and ei Lalf miles. On the south is the Alia 
islandj with a well-defined high bank, and deep water a]] alongside, 
the channel being broad and ample in depth* There ia rather shoal 
water near the first point of the island, a buoy being placed in eight 
feet Roundings at dead low-water; but the great tidal rise ren¬ 
ders this point no obstruction whatever to the navigation. The 
channel continues along the south bank until it is opposite to a 
pi nee called Sown, lying to the north of the river, when it again 
oscillates northward, striking the shore about two milea from 


1 Aitidtf \>y Mr. So^thy, C.H— 1 Tnmu, Eton*. (.cg, ^c., XIX* II _ p 17. 
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Ambhota. Hera is a slight shoaling,bat afl tho tides are wry high at 
this paint, it offers no obstruction to the navigation. At tins part 
of tbe rivet* there is always from twenty-oiic to twenty-floven feet 
of water at dead low-water springs, so that the largest vessels might 
lie safety at all times of the lido well water-borne. There has 
prevailed an opinion that tho channel-of the river changes greatly 
every year. On comparing its present condition and course with 
the admiralty charts published in 1845, so far u» it goes, which is 
up to a point above Mehgdm, the channel, except near the nyer s 
mouth, has not materially changed. There is no doubt that minor 
changes do annually occur in the nver during the monsoons, but 
it is probable that those changes are chiefly in the upper part of t in 
river, near to aud beyond Broach j for tlic tremendous scour of the 
tido must very soon remove any obstructions within its influence. 
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The condition of the Narbada in former times would, to some 
extent, seem to bear out Mr. Sowcrby'a Opinion, that the channel 
has not of late years been silting up. Fitto I^>oq 

bishop Hober 1 (1825) visited Broach, ho noticed that the Narbada 
wa8 very shallow, and that then no vessels larger than moderately 
sized ligfiters could cotno beyond the bar. '1 wo hundred years a ff°' 
when Fryer (1d73-ld81) crossed the river at Broach, ho found the 
stream broad, swift, and deep j hut adds that, on account of the sand 
forced down by the mins, skilful pilots are retired, by whose 
direction good lusty vessels are brought up to tho city walls. 

Finally, the account of the Narbada left by the author of tho 1 oriplus 
of the Krythrcan Sea, Would s«m to ^how that during the last 1,80(1 
the. character o! its channel is but aliglitly nltcrcd. lio 
" even when the passage into tho Gulf is secured, the mouth 
of the Barugazu river is not easy to hit; for tho coast is low, and 
tboro are uo certain marks to ba seen. Neither, if it 13 disttovered, 
is it easy to tutor, from the shoals that are at the mouth, r or this 
reason pilots are appointed by government with attendants m large 
boats called trappy* and koUmha ; these vessels advance as far as 
Surestrene (Kathiawar), and wait there to pilot the trade up to 
Barugaim. Their sorvke at the entrance of the Gulf m to bnug 
round tho ship's head, and keep her clear of the shoals This they 
do by means of the many hands they have on board, and by taking 
the vessel in tew from station to station, which stations are all known 
and marked. They move with the beginning of tho tide, and anchor 
as soon as it is spent, at certain berths that are called basins, and 
these basins still retain water after tho tide ns out nil the way lo 
Bsrng&ut The town itself lies thirty miles up the nver. 

The following legends/ extracted from tho Rewa Puffin, show Sanctity ot th 8 
tl.o popular feeling of the Hindus towards their holy nver. Lho 


1 Biubtjp Hobart If.. HM, 

* Quoted in Forbeft" OTieofcil Memoir*, II., 317* 

. Vincent n.. 359- The d.tc of the ^ihor of thn Pwpln. « opposed by Dr. 
Vincent to have teen nW 04 . OtbeH p«A d ^ >^lft 

• Huh legend. teen compiled »>' Mr. Chhag^lil Blmdarji m the offico ot 
the ctilleetcr o( Brticbi 
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Narbada is Bait! to have sprung from the god Rudrn or MaMilev* 
and so 13 known tm Itudradcbi or Sliunkari* that i&j MabadcVa 
daughter. According to Account, ahe is represented uas a virgin 
wooed bv the sea. According to another account* she was married 
to Shidhmak, the son of Agni* the son of Brahma* and from their 
union was horn Uhtu^tindfUi the champion of the gods in their war 
with the demons. The devotees of the Narbada place its sanctity 
above that of any other river. Freedom from sin, they say, is obtained 
hy bathing for three days in the Samswaii* or for seven days in 
the Jiiniim, In the GangeR, one day is surely enough* while the 
more bight of the Narbada suffices to make pure from guilt* 
The sanctity of the Ganges will, it is aaid* cease in the year 1895 
(Sacurat 1051 ; Malm 7th Shod). But the sanctity of the Narbada will 
continue the same throughout all the ages of the world. The puri¬ 
fying power of the Ganges is confined to its northern bank, But 
the virtue of the Narbada* not only extends to both it a bunks* but 
is felt thirty mi lea northward* and eighteen miles southward* ^o 
that an ablution in any pool or well of water within that distance 
is as meritorious as bathing in the Narbada herself* On the banks 
of the Narbada, close to the town of Broachj is the site of king 
Bufi celebrated teu-horse-sarrifice* or This sacri¬ 

fice has udded much to the sacred importance of the river. 
1 hat he may breathe his last on the Narbada bunk* and that hia 
body may bo burnt on the silo of the da&h&itlmamedli, is the 
l:tst wish of an aged devotee, Even the ashes of those who 
have died hundreds of miles away are brought bv their friends 
to rest ou this holy spot. Ah one of the glories of the Narbada* it is 
said Hint onco a year* about the ond of April (WaisMkh Till Shud) 
the Ganges wanders in the form of a black cow to the Narbada* 
and, bathing at the village of Nanderift* near the town oF Ghnnotl* 
gets rid of the dark colour* and ooems from the water free from all 
her S'taiua. ^ On this day to waali at N-ubderia has the double merit 
of bathing in the Ganges and in tho Narbada, Bo holy is the water 
of the river that* as it dews* the very stones in itn bed are worn 
shnpe of emblems of Muh^dcv ; according to the proverb* 
A arbaMn* kankir Mia Shankar, that is*' the pebbles of the Narbada 
are (emblems of) MaMdev/ Though no peculiar festivals are held 
in honour of the Narbada* on certain days and at certain sea¬ 
sons worship and bathing in the river have a special merit. The 
dap and arsons in which bathing in the Narbada is socially 
enpmcdbeW to three classes : (i) of the ordinary moiAs, tlio 
letter half of September, October, A'shrin, nod the finst of October, 
November, Kartik, as well as in Jidy-Aogturt, ShriLvan. and in 
ftmb month the Sth, 22th, ldth, loth, and the last day, amfia ; 
(“)> the intercalary months j and {iii), on special occasions such na 
eclipses. During intercalary or iidhik months, the ceremony of 
^siting the different sacred spots, pn„cAfirfA, is performed. On 
these occasions crowds of worshippers sail up the river iu boats, 
bathing at each of rts Hacred spots and giving charity to Brihrawm. 
feo full of holiness IS the Narbada that, from Mahirodra to Bahu- 
a distance of less than thm, miles, no fewer than fifty-five 
places liavo to bo vis,ted on the occasion of tJ v>panehtirih festival. 
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Ai each of these the priest should receive a certain sum in money. Chapter I. 

But the total would, iI the orders were strictly kept, amount to not Descri^tioii 

less than £171 Ithf* (Rs. lj71S). The difficulty is uvuided by giving 

water, tho' root of gol d and si]ver, J instead of an actual coin« Persons a 1VEB ^ 

who come to worship the river belong to two clashes, devotees and Tfo Narbada. 

ordinary lay-pilgrims* One of the most meritorious works a devotee i^^ty ai tho livur* 

or professional ascetic can perform is to travel round tbo source of 

the river. The devotee, starting from a certain spot, walks along the 

bank of tho river towards its source at Amnrkautok. At this point 

he passes round tbo spring, making his way down tbo other bank till 

he comes to a point opposite the spot from which be started. Such 

a pilgrimage, called parikram or pruduhshan^ generally lasts for 

about a year, and* as great portion of the course of the Narbada lies 

through wild uncultivated tracts, tho devotee is often exposed to 

many hardships. The parts of tbe country from which the mass of 

the ordinary lay-pilgrims come, are burnt, AhiuedahM, Biirodu, 

Poona, Bombay, and KathiAwar. Of these, the w orshippers from tbo 
Deccan and from KfithiAwur have the credit of being the most 
zealous believers. 

An oath on tho water of the Narbada has a special sanction. Few 
Hindus would dare to swear falsely standing in the river with a 
garland of red flowers round the neck, and holding in tbe right hand 
the water of the sacred stream. Tho common belief is said to bo 
that tho attempt to bind her banks by a bridge was displeasing to 
the Narbada, More than once she all but swept her bonds away. 

But lives were lost in putting the bridge to rights, mid so, pleased 
with this sacrifice, the river now guides her waters quietly among 
the piles of the bridge. 

Tho Kim river, with a course seventy miles in length and a drai naga Th* Mb n, 

area estimated at 700 square iiules< Mis into the Gulf of Cambay 
about ten miles south of the estuary of the Narbada, Rising in 
the RAfpipla bills, the Kim, for the first part of its course, passes 
through R&jpipla territory and the Wasrdvi district of tbo Biirudn 
state* For its last eighteen miles tbe river winds in a westerly 
direction between the Ankles war sub-division of the Broach dis¬ 
trict on tbo right, and the Glpad sub-division of Surat on tbo 
left. Like the other rivers of the district, tho course of the Kim 
lies between high banks of earth and mud, tho northern bank being 
tho steeper and more rugged* The following is a section of tho 
north bank of tbo Kim river about twenty miles from its mouth : 

Of a total height of fourteen feet, tho six feet nearest the surface 
consist of alluvial deposit, embracing irregularly imbedded mamas 
of conglomerate j underneath this are three feet of horizontal strata 
of sandstone from one to two inches in thickness, and thou five feet 
of sandstone varying in hardness. The bed of the river consists of 
conglomerate coarser in grain than the inures found in the higher 
parts of the bank 1 The fall ia tbe bed of the river is rapid. During 
the rainy months Ihs Hoods are so heavy that it is very difficult to¬ 
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cross. But in the fair weather the stream dwindles down to a succes¬ 
sion of pock. Its waters are not nfied for irrigation, and though the 
tiefa! wave is felt for some miles up its channelj there is not depth 
enough to allow of the passage* of boats. 

Dtliug* ijatem. 

Though its rivers nrc the chief natural feature of the Broach plain, 
the height of their banks, up to which the whole country slopes, 
prevents the rivers from effectually carrying off the surplus waters 
of local hoods. I 1 or drainage purposes the district is, therefore, to 
a great extent, dependent on creeks or back-waters running inland 
either directly from the coast linoj or from the hanks of rivers at 
points in their course below the line of tidal influence. The follow^ 
nig levels, taken in connection with a proposed railway line from 
iuac i to Jaiiibuftar h show, to some extent, the varieties of surface 
dtio to this system of drainage 1 : Starting From the north of the 
district, the land slopes from the left bank el the Maid for about 

“ W*V° n P“ It then, not far from 

the Dhddhar river, falls almost to the sea level, rising again, after 
about three ailra, sewn at eight foot to the town of AWj south- 
wnnls, from A mod the land sinks about six feet as the basin of the 

2“Ei ft . “°?. nd ^ CH * k > w crowed. Beyond the Nahier, within 
another six miles, the level rises this time about twenty feet to a ridgo 

5ELS? °J Sub tile wntor-parting of the valleys of the 

DhacUiar and Narbada, In the next six miles there is a foil of 
* the land draws near a third tidal back-water, the 
Bhukh, creek Another interval of six miles, and the land rises 

Si r -(®? tto th<3 no *& bunk of the Narbada. South of the 
Aarhada, for about eight miles, the land sloped gently towards a 

W * n , d CTOek - »ey ond the Wind there is again 
a nae to the bank of the Kim m tta extreme south of the district. 

Bvk-witerv. 

art^ f L ' r creeks or back-waters, tho three most important 

l? a ^F n M , r bre 5 lk A l “ S f tKo Dhddhar river about six miles 

rieht bank fTl\°v A 1 B< j 5 *u 6 «*““*»>? inland from the 

SrmrlT k i f 4 ? Narbada, about fifteen miles west of the town of 
S& bo } y ^> « inht from the shore of tho Gulf of 

Cambay, about eight miles north of the mouth of the Kim river, 3 

Thu Mist#, 

three ^Ses* further ur^the v'nT 1 ' 1 ^ * be ,^ ota > Incomes, about 

seft ££ % z° $sss&£ aa» •» -» 7™- 

the name of a village on its bant A mod,—from 

In the dry season the tidal waters are the cn ? k ' 

tbs creek. This difficulty is remove ,D cr ?”l g 

ment thrown across at a trifling expense by tho embamte- 

bouriag villages. In tho rairfs this SaiwKfi.2 th ° nCl * h : 
the creek becomes a formidable river, to be passed ante ? nd 

or on a raft buoyed up by empty ^ 

Thi B^ukbi. 

The Bhukhi back-water drains the Broach sub-di^. Between 


* Bcim fltwt Bel. New 8cri«, SCI, 

. Cntourttcm, W by C^oJoflel PUyt+^o. 7S0 ,^ ^^ ^ 
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the villager of Ketod and Dindm, about sixteen miles from its mouth, 
whore it is crossed by the Broach and A'inod road* the bed of tho 
Bhukhi forms a deep basin* in which a little water remains through¬ 
out the ycar + During the fair Henson tho Bhukhi is crossed by a 
rough earthen cause way. In the wet season it becomes a very deep 
river* passed by tho few travellers either by swimming, or seated 
upon bed steads supported by earthen }ars. Four miles further 
down the Bhukhi is joined on the left by the Kan, and after this its 
bed stretches out to a considerable breadth. In the dry season this 
channel is crossed by a cheap earthen embankment, which, though 
strong enough to stop the tidal waters, is swept away by tho first 
rain-fall. Eight miles further on the Bhukhi receives two more tribu¬ 
taries ; on the left the Gunwa, draining the south-west corner of the 
Breach sub-division, and from the right the Bhnn p whose streams 
pass inland to near the town of Wigra. Beyond the point, where it 
is joined by these two streams,, the Bhukhi, by the time it falls into 
the estuary of the Narbada, has become a large inlet of the sea* 
especially at high spring-tides* when broad tracts of laud on either 
side of its regular channel arc covered. At low water carts can cross, 
and at full tide there is a ferry for passengers. 

The Wand drains the central part of the Ankleswar sub-division, 
and falls into tho Gulf of Cambay about eight miles north of the 
Kim river. This creek is at all seasons of the year a great impedi¬ 
ment to traffic, 

Tho remaining creeks and wator-courses are aa follows: — In the 
A'mod sub-division, a water-course between the villages of Bodka 
and Tanchbn; close to the village of Achhod, a back-water difficult 
to pass even at low tide; and in the east of the sub-division a trouble- 
some crossing between the villages of Hesr&l and Ikhar, In WAgra* 
the Badolpur creek near the village of tlrnt name. In Brooch sub¬ 
division there are four small creeks or water-courses : on the Broach 
and A "mod road between D hi dra and Derol; on the Baroda road near 
the village of Sit pan ; at KantMria, about two miles north of Broach ; 
and on the right bank of the Narbada* about six miles above Broach, 
between Tnvra and Karod, is a wide water-course with a small tidal 
channel at high-water hard to cross. In the Ankles war sub-division, 
the A'mlfl, about a mile west of the town of Ankleswar, passes north¬ 
ward to tho Narbada, and on its way, near tho villages of Diwa* Pun- 
gam, and Sajod, forms creeks at high tide difficult to pass, 

1 Near tho sea, and from twenty to thirty miles inland, except 
in one or two places, near the south of the district, no rocks aro 
seen,® The whole country is covered with alluvial clays, which 
pass generally on the surface into a highly fertile and well-cultivated 
black cotton soil. The first rocks to emerge from beneath tho 


1 The pututtrihfl on ecology mo extracted from Mr. BknfonTi article in the 
Membra of tliu Geological Survey of India, Yok VI_ 

1 The Booth, luM tho river Kim, La Use only nart of iho district wb era rockl aim met 
with. Sumo detail* lriJl be (omul At of Iho StLrat Statistical AccSDDt 
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alluvium ore usually the gravels and clays of the nu inmn Uric ftetiee, 
and frotil beneath these* somewhat further inland* the trap a crop 
out. Like that of the upper Narbada valley* the alluvium of the 
Broach plain consists near the surface of brown clay containing 
nodular limestone, and deeper down of conglomerates* gravels* and 
sands* Through this clay the streams cdt deep ravines* and it forms 
cliffs of some height along their banks. Its surface is frequently 
perfectly horizontal, over large areas; at other times slightly undulat¬ 
ing* in consequence of inundation. It is by no means clear by what 
process this alluvial deposit has been formed. It is very similar to 
that seen along a largo portion of the Indian coast* a deposit usually 
Supposed to have been recovered from the sea by a slow process of 
upheaval. But how this bos taken place is net so evident Along the 
sea itself* where raised coast lines are constantly met with* they usually 
consist of blown sand bills : and similar hilU fringe the present shore* 
So fine a sediment as that which Bess formed the fertile plain of 
Gujarat is deposited, in comparatively deep water, at a distance from 
the breakers. During slow emergence from Ibo sea the upper por¬ 
tion of the clay would be mixed with, and covered by* sand. But the 
reverse i* the ease—the sand is covered by day, am I it is* therefore* 
mom probable that the latter is a river deposit. In favour of this is 
tho fact that, wherever shells have he&n seen associated with it* 
they are of fluvintilc species: but they have tmlv been noticed at a 
considerable distance up the rivers and near the frill country- It is 
possible, and oven probable* that the clays of Gujarat may have* to a 
considerable extent* accumulated in £ back-waters/ that ia* in coast 
lagoons* Still it does not seem likely that these could have covered 
the whole surface, and the uniformity of the deposit is remarkable* 
The carbonate of lime now existing as kaukvr may Lave been 
originally derived from shells* as Las frequently been suggested 
befure. One peculiar circumstance in connection with these deposits 
WEta noted on the Narbada below Broach. The alluvium, which form¬ 
ed cliffy along the river banks, was not only much consolidated 
[apparently through cementation by carbonate of limn), but the beds 
in places were seen curved as if disturbed. The curves, however, aa 
far aa was seen, were always synclinal, and may* perhaps* have been 
formed during the filling np by newer deposits of channels in the 
pro-existing alluvium. 

Nearly all tho upper part of the Kim Valley is occupied by allu¬ 
vium. In this a kind of tmio is sometimes round. No bones were 
observed* In two or three places laterite belonging to the mimmu- 
lifics crops out from beneath the alluvial clays, but, in general* tho 
traps are the first rocks to appear to the eastward. The principal 
exception is in the south branch of tie Kim river near Triinbarwar* 
Here laterite appears, farming a small anticlinal; and ferruginous 
sandstone* contouring dicotyledonous leaves and some seeds, together 
vmh bluish clay, rests upon it Below all this alluvium it is probable 
that the nurnmulifcics roll over to the south, for the beds which coma 
“ ™*«t Sttrfb dip nearly west, and are considerably south of the 
atnke of those near WhaliAt, which they so closely resemble in 
character as to render it most probable that they area continuation of 
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the same boJs. Tin? soutLetly dips seen to the west in ths EJm near 
IlaT are in favour of this hypothesis. 

The rains usually begin m June and find in October. At other 
time# rain is rare, though showers occasionally full in the months 
of December and January. According to Mr. Davies, the average 
rain-fall in the sub-division of Broach, ior a series of years ending 
with 1849j was about thirty-three inches. Between 1832 and i860 
the indication was forty-one inches sixty cents ; from I860 to 18/0 it 
fall to thirty-four inches; in 1872-73 it was slightly above; and in 
1873-74 slightly below thirty-six inches. The supply of nun 
in the Broach sub-division would seem to be more plentiful than 

r in other parts of the district. 
Summary */ avert# tow* 1^7 omd Darillg a term of years, 1857 

to 1866, while the average 
fall for the whole district 
was 29' G, in Broach sub¬ 
division it was 37* 88* 
Though this supply is short 
of the rain-fall in the coast 
districts further south, it id, 
from October to December* 
supplemented by heavy dews, 
and is said not to be insuffi¬ 
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cient for the wants of the flat, absorbent, and imperfectly drained 
surface of black soil, of which the greater part of the plain of 
Broach is composed. The climate of the district is as healthy as 
that of any part of Gujarat, and is much more pleasant than the 
climate of parts of the province situated farther from the se». + In 
December,, January* and February, tho mornings are somfitimes 
bitterly chill, the thermometer shewing a mean average minimum qf 
50°, Occasionally, however, the cold is irmch more severe- “ i rosfc 
occurs/* says Mr. Davies, " at intervals of ten to twelve years, and 
always after a season of ciccessive ram-falL” In January 1783, 
Dr. Hov6, a Polish traveller, found near Ankles war, Mu every 
indent of cattle the dew-water frozen the thickness of the tenth 
part of an inch, though the cotton seemed not to have suffered 
in the bast degree/ The froat of 1835 must have been, keener, 
for in that year it is recorded that all the crops in the district 
perished r Tho heat at noon, said Mr. Davies, does not vary muck 
throughout the year. The cold northern or east wind, which at 
night depresses the mercury to 40° or 50 n at mid-day is intensely hot 
and dry. Even after the most biting mornings, tht thermometer at 
2 P.v. will stand at 85°, The latter days of March and the month 
of April arc tho hottest season of the year. Then the north-easterly 
wind, heated by its passage over the baked black soil,, and carrying 
with it clouds of dust, blows with intense force. Under canvas in 
tho Wagra sub-division, the thermometer has been known to stand 
as high as 120°, and at this season, in every part of the district, 
even m well-built bouses, the temperature occasionally rises to 110°. 
At the close of April the west and south-west winds begin to blow, 
and during May and Juno, in parts of tho district near the sea, tho 
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heat is tempered by a strong, steady south-westerly breeze, though a 
fiery hot 'lay, "with the wind at north or north-north-west, may now 
and thou be looted for. After the middle of March the mercery, in 
the coolest hour of the twenty-four, rarely fulls below 72 °, if hen 
once the mills hare set in, generally the first fortnight in June, the 
i Jin go of the thennotn^t^r becomes loss urn! leas* the variations being 
between / 8 it rid SS « With contiaaod rain the mercury does not 
vary ones degree day and night. In October the easterly winds set 
lti again, but eery lightly, and during October, November, and 
L ecembefi the air is stilly with* perhaps., towards evening, a gen lie 
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With the exception of a conglomerate stone fount! in Sahol p in the 
Ankleswar sub-division, and limestone obtained in Panclf, Sarnor, 
and Qbha* in tho same part of the district, tho pkiu of Broach 15 
destitute of mineral resouroes. 

There are no forests in the district. A tract of about 1G1 acres 
lias recently been set apart for the cultivation of the gum-arabic 
tree, bdwai (Acacia unibica). In the south of the district* and on 
the sand bills that fringe the sea near the mouth of the Narbada, 
the palmyra, kid (Bora^atis Aabelliformifl), and the wood qr bastard 
date palm, khajuri (Phccnis sylvqstris)* arc frequently seen. In the 
black sod, trees are few and stunted, seldom more than a small group 
of mangoes, dmbti (Mangifera iudica ); tamarinds, amH (Tamarindua 
jndica); gum-arabic trees, bdiral [Acacia arabica); and piph (Ficus 
religiose), clustered round the village site. The tracts qf light, or 
gemt, soil* on the other hand* abound in trees. Qf these, besides 
those mentioned above* tho chief varieties are the ash-leaved bead 
tree, limbilo (Azodirachta indica); tho ray&n (Mimusops liexaudru); 
tho blunt-leaved zbyphna* ktrdi (Zizyphus jujnba); the jdmbudo 
(Syaygium jnmbol&niim); the big gum-burry or broad-feaved cordia, 
ijadtjudi (Gordin. latifoha); the eatabb-podded prosopb, samdi (Fro- 
sopis spicigera) ; custard-npple or eweot-sop, xitafal (Aimona squa¬ 
mosa)! and the smooth-leaved Pongaima* kamnj (Pengamia glabra). 

The palmyra palm is tho only liquor-yielding tree of the district. 
Its local Limits arc south of the Narbada within tho Ankles war sub¬ 
division. In ISG 8 , of a total of 89/100 palm-trees* 15 T 0OO were 
tapped* Of the remaining trees* the mango, tamarind, and guava 
yield fruit; the frfiral b used for firewood and worked up into 
agricul tural tools * and teak* *dg t and Umaeh (Dalbergia u jainonsb;* 
arc used for building purposes. For posts that have to bo driven 
into the ground, the wood of the S&sr [Acacia catechu) is much 
valued. 

Near the sacred Sukallirfh, about twelve miles above the town ol 
Broach, on a raised plot of flat 'ground in tho bed of the Narbada 
stands the famous banian tree, known as the Kubir ictuL The origin 
qf this tree was, says the legend, a twig with which tho sage Kabir 
had been cleaning his teeth. Growing on land raised but little above 
the ordinary rainy weather level of the Rtreatn, heavy floods have more 
than once swept away largo portions of this tree. About a hundred 
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yetirs &go r when Mr- Forbes knew the Kabir w&d M * l * it had already 
suffered much Ircun floods. At that. timc f within is h principal BtcnJE* 
the tree enclosed a space nearly two thousand feet m dire u inference, 
0 merlinnging brancheflj not yet ntrnck down, cuTored n much larger 
urea^ and tinder the branches grew a number of cultural-apple and 
other fruit-trees. There were then 350 large and OTcr 3*000 small 
^rtorn ^ [1 mar ^h of an army the tree bad been known to shelter 
7,000 men. Nearly fifty years later (April 1825), Bishop Heber 
wrote* “ though a considerable part of the tree has within the last few 
years been washed away, enough remains to mako it one of the most 
noble groves in the world.” In 1819 the tree was thus described h 
Its lofty arches and colonades ; its immense festoons of roots; the 
extent of ground it covered; and its enormous trunks*—proclaimed 
its great nnlirjuity, and struck me with an awe similar to what is 
inspired by a fine Gothic cathedra], 1 should guess it to cover from 
throe to four acres, and the fresh gTeen of its thick foliage shows that 
it is hCid in the vigour of life. Its branches rise so high* that many 

miles on it is a conspicuous object.* standing out like a hill on the 

end of the inland, ihc tree is washed on its eastern base by the 
river* having to the went and south a ridge of send covered by the 
spring- tides r On the north the island extends for three miles ■ a 
plain most fruitful in all crops suited to its light sandy soil. The 
river here, altering its course from north and south* runs east and 
T G y ‘ , . f -^r end of the rains* the Reason of high floods and 

rcBhes, the island is not unfreqnently overflowed* and the few inhabit- 
ants, like sn tunny of the monkey tribe (with whom they mingle)* 
are compelled to take refuge in the lefty branches of the tree, and* 
JV] c current runs too fast fqr boats to come to their help, to remain 
there, sometimes fur several clays.” Since IS 10 the tree has suffered 
rrom Hoods, and storms* and from old age. Of the central trunk 
scarce y a irace remains* A small temple* the shrine of the saint 
a ,lt ‘ th* spot where it once stood. Hound the temple, 

mango, costard-applo, and other trees and shrubs, iiide the lineS of 
younger trees that formerly eneirulod tho parent atom. In walking 
, wooded part of the island, the lea res and banging roots 
*i c . laaisn: show them selves from time to time shove the tops of 

_ 0 j"!? s , Wo ° ‘ 0r the branches of the larger trees. Bat they 

y fraginentB of a rain too isolated and irregular to show the 
form or size of the whole to which they once belonged . 4 

JSl ,^ 01ncii ^ c flrj ' ID ^ a the district are cows, huff [does, oion, 

?™, f hotscs, asses, sheep end gouts. As fodder is scanty, eat tie 
ul.® V 10 district are considered inferior. The best ozen and 
oes come from Kariad, Bor sad, and A'nand in Knira, the coan* 
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try known as the ckarotar; the heat bullocks from RitHienpor and 
KAkrej, and the best tows from Kathiawar- On account of their 
greater hardiness, and the superior richness of their milk, the rural 
population prefer buffaloes to cows. On the other hand, buffaloes 
arc seldom kept by the higher class of townspeople, who, to a greater 
degree than the cultivators, regard the cow with a special reverence* 
In 1372, according to the census returns, there were 54,1513 buffaloes, 
and only 15,331 cows, or nearly three buffaloes to each cow, The 
oxen, of which, in 1372, there were in all 07,303, belong to two 
breeds—the Indigenous, or talahda, bullock, a small inferior type of 
animal, and the largo muscular os of the Haim and Radhanpur stock. 
These Radhanpur bullocks are tbe pride of the Bohorn cultivators, 
who are said sometimes to spend as much ad .640 (Ks, 400) on a sull- 
matched pair. Of camels, there were in 13 1 2 only 120, and these 
confined to the Jambnsaf and A/iuod aub-di visionsr At present (18*0) 
camels are not reared in tbe district. * 1 They are brought down from 
northern Gujerfifc as beasts of burden, chiefly in connection with the 
trade in tobfWrCo. Brooch b no breeding place for horsesj and, except 
a few reared by (Jnnbids and well-to-do cultivators^ most of tbe 
animals of this class would„ for size, not rank above ponies. Abscb are 
kept only by potters* t/tknmbhdt$ M and rice-buskers* or goln ^ They 
are used to carry bricks, earth* and rice. The majority of tbem are 
in a very fair condition. The pasture ground* for sheep am chiefly m 
the belt of sandy soil along tbe coast- Of cats, there are two varieties 
s —tbe wild cat* rani hilAtOj and the small domestic cat*. The dogs are 
all of the pariah breed. 

The following 1 are the chief varieties of wild animals met with in 
the district;— 
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late year* the number of wild hog* flrMuchas greatly 
fallen off. In the spread of tilings waste lands, where they used 
to And shelter, have been taken up, while bands of Bhils* dghrb, 
and the lower class of KoliSj who eat their fleshy and parties 
of European sportsmen, have given tbe wild hog but little rest* 
In the Jambesar sab-diviflioii, bog ate still to be found in the 
north-eastern corner near the border of Baroda territory* and in 
the country of thick hedges to the cast of the town of Jatnbusar. 
In the A'mod sub-division,. bog are met with in the rich alluvial* 
or hhdtha, lands on the banks of the Dhndkar river. Here, while 
the cotton and h hwt (Cujnnus indicus) crop* are on the field, they 
find a shade thicker than any natural cover, and h when the crop* 
are cut* the hedges give them shelter- In the Ankles war sub¬ 
division, in the rich buds on the south bank of the N (irbadftj 
close to the limits of the Krijpipla territory* hog find nmole cover 
among the bushes of bastard cypres* in tbo river bed, in the 
clumps of trees on the bank, and during the cold-weather 

month a in fields of an gar-cane and millet* The month of April, 
when the crops are off the fields, b the best time of the year for 


1 In 1B20 CJunEla mere re*rod In tK-n JAmbna&r iviaioh. — Col. Willi wn», 47. 

i These iuid ihc notes en oimi birds haro been contributed by H. ScumeUp Eiq. t 
district sapcii atomical of pence. 
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hunting the hog. Branch hsa not* however, good him ti tig ground. 
In tho north of tho district tho hedges are high and troublesome, 
and near the Narbada the hog have by April sought shelter in 
tho patches of bastard cypress on raised plots of land in tho bed 
of the river, whore the sharp and strong stubble of tho castor-oil 
plant makes riding unsafe. 

ffr/LWt—Wolm are tho only predatory animals in the district- 
Their prey is the antelope and they are generally found on the 
large salt plains, chiefly in tho south-west of the Jambusur sub* 
division, sometimes in pairs,and sometimes three or four together. 
This is ihn ordinary grey wolf, and their skins are soft and rather 
handsome- 'They are not very shy, and with a cart can be 
approached as near as from sixty to eighty yards. 

A nidapa. —Tho chief game o! the district is the antelope, which 
abound in the northern sub-divisions of Jaiubnsar, Wagra, and 
Arood. From January to March, the cotton-picking season, 
when the Helds are full of men, women, and children, the antelope 
grow so tamo that it is easy to got near them. They are then, 
however, comparatively safe, for at that season there is much risk 
in shooting over the flat Holds. 

ilariM*—'In Eajpipla, not far from Broach limits, on hillocks cover¬ 
ed with grass and bushes, hares are plentiful. But within thp 
ilia tract, where, except the salt lands, almost every square foot is 
cults rated, in a day shooting not more than two or three hares 
will bo bagged. 

Of domestic fowls there are hens of two kinds, a larger £u?ani and 
»smallur/cutoi; ducks and turkeys; a few geese and tame peacock 3 . 
Ileus are reared by Musalmfins, Blinds, and several of tho lower 
Hindu tribes (Kolis, Mziehhss, YY^ighris, Bliils, and Dhers). They 
are kept for sale, chiefly by Musalmnns, and occasionally by Wdghrisw 
But few turkeys are mot with, and these are generally in tho Lands 
of Mas aimy ' tn B. One or two geese and a few tamo peafowl are to bo 
found in the town of Broach, kept os show-birds by rich Musulnians 
and Pnrais. Besides Rajputs, Kkatria, and Bhandaris, all the classes 
who breed chickens and ducks use them for food. Even cultivating 
Kolis are said to cat chickens, though they do not cat them openly. 
Peafowl are found near villages in all parts of the district, especially 
in the light soil tracts. In the south-west corner of tho Ankles war 
sub-division, peafowl arc ^0 plentiful that this tract is commonly known 
us morhWi^ or peacock's hank. As an article of food peafowl are not 
objected to by any of Die classes mentioned above, except, perhaps^ 
by the cnlti vating Kolis, and turkeys, it is said, would also be generally 
used, could tho people afford to rear them. Except by Parsis and 
Hindus of the very lowest classes, geese are never eaten. 

Though less rich in game birds than the districts of northern 
GujarAt, wild-fowls are more pientfiil in Broach than in Surat. Tho 
following are the chief varieties found in the district;_ 

FJmcan, frirrwir (Syph eat ides auritus), is said to be seldom or 
never abut north of the Narbada, South of that river, on the 
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other 1)Mid, in the Antleswar aub'divisiouj on the borders of 
Kftjpiphi, fair bags of from four to five brace may be made. These© 
birds arc Dearly always found on dry lwcL Like the liarOj they 
seem to avoid all damp and wet places- Except during the hot- 
weather months fieri can are to be found throughout the year. 
In September and Gctobur, when it feeds on the blister-fly 
(Cauthwidea), the florican is considered unlit for food. 

Band Grou** f batar (Pterocles arenarius), or reck partridge. Both 
the ordinary variety and the variegated grouse (Pterocles fas- 
ciiitus} arc met with in the district. 

Partridge ^—Of partridges, Hint, there are two kinds* 'the painted 
{Francoiinns pictus), with yellow legs, and the ordinary brown 
partridge (Ortygomis pouticerisna) h whose legs are red. Of the 
two, the painted partridge is much the scarcer. 

Quoit 1 Where the light* gorat, soil is met with, good quail 
shooting can be had. The best quail grounds are in the fields 
south of the Dh&dhar; on the light soil tract, about Lafchigim, 
near Dehe] ; on the right bank of the estuary of the Narbada; 
and over the belt of alluvial land along the south bank of the Kai - 
bnda, nearly opposite the town of Broach. Five kinds of quail 
are found in the district: l, the grey quail (Cotumix communis); 
2, the rain quail (Cotumix ceroinaiidelica); 3j the bustard or 
three-teed quail (Turn is taigoor); 4, the button (also three-toed) 
quail (Turnix sykesii); 5, the bush quail (Perdicula asiatiea), 
'llse grey quail arrives in November, when they are found in the 
most perfect condition in Fields of ft mr (Cajanus iudicus). tn 
November, December, and January, one gun will not uncom¬ 
monly kill iu a morning as many ns thirty brace of quail* In the 
low-lying belt of sllcmal soil south of the Narbado, soon after 
the rains begin, two guns will in a day sheet from 100 to 200 
brace of rain quail. lister on, when the floods come down, the 
rain quail are driven to the higher ground beyond the old bank 
of the Narbada. But in the cold weather they come back, and 
are fouml in the fields along with the grey quail. During the 
hot-weather months, when the fields cease to shelter them, the 
rain quail move about twelve miles eastward to tho lower 
slopes of the R4jpiplft hills, where, among the long dry grass and 
hordt (Zizyphus jnjuhu) bushes, they are to be found near the 
close of the hot weather (April and May) in considerable num¬ 
bers. Tho bustard and button quail are very scarce. They 
generally go in pairs* Only a brace or two fall to the gnu 
during a dny J s quail shooting. Tho bush quail move about in 
coveys, and are found in hushes and in open land. These birda 
are, strictly speaking, partridges, and, unlike the true quail, their 
fle$h is white throughout* 

Gee$e+ —The nukta, or black-backed goose {Snrkidiomis melano- 
notus), is said to be the only variety of gooso found in the dis¬ 
trict. This bird is remarbiblc for a singular protuberance On 
the top of the bill, which, id the male, is two inches high, 

iHtftt—Of duck there are many kinds, of which tha common grey 
duck (Cbauklasmus strepems), the mallard (QuerqueduU creeca), 
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anil the common and whistling teal (Dendrocygim arcuata), are 
the moat common. Other kinds, such as tho widgeon (Mnreca 
penelope), the widgeon or Garganey teal (Qnerqueduln circia), 
the pin-tailed duck (Dadla acuta)! are also mat with. Some of 
the varieties do not seem to migrate, and have been shot in May, 
But the greater number come in November, when they collect 
by thousands in the Narbada, in large numbers in the DMdhar 
and Bhukhi rivers, and fill the tanks, especially in the Wagm and 
Ankles war sub-divisions- 

Sm/w*'—There are three km ids of snipe—1, the common or full 
snipe (Galliuago Ecolopacinus) j 2, the jack snipe (Gallinage* 
gallinuJa); and 3, the painted snipe (Rhynchoea bengalensis). 
All three kinds arrive in November, and very fair shooting is to 
be had in the ’Wtigni and Ankles war sub-divisions in tanks, 
especially sack as have grassy edges. The low-lying ground on 
the south bank of the Narbada, opposite Broach, is also a great 

t ikee for snipe* When the tanks dry up, about March* the snipe 
save the district. 

Curl&w, kuiiani (Nnmenius liucntus], are found on the batiks of the 
salt-water creeks. Those birds are very shy and difficult to get 
at. They are caught by fishermen with nets, and sold as a great 
luxury. They aro generally purchased by Fare is. 

Ptatrart*™Of plovers, the common (Squatarola helve tica) and the 

S old on (CharadriuB bngipcs) varieties are both found in the 
ititrict- Grain fields nr© their favourite resting places, and 
here they are found sometimes in Hocks and sometimes in pairs. 

Cranes, loiam,-—These birds, of which there arts two varieties, 
—the small or Demoiselle craue [Anthropoides Virgo), and tho 
larger or common crane [Gras cineron),—are migratory, coming 
into the district about November. They arrive iu flocks when 
the wheat is ripening. They do much damage to the crops, and 
leave as soon ns the wheat fields are hare. 

The rivers of the district arc well stocked with fish, Tho follow¬ 
ing list gives the local mimes of a few of the chief varieties arranged* 
as far as possible, onder the three heads ol— [a) fresh water, {b) salt 
water, and (c) migratory fish* 1 

(a.) Tho following are fresh-water fish : 1. BMUi> fonnd in the 
Narbada* above Broach, at all seasons of the year* It is fished 
for with th&jddi net. 2. Biting Mndtir t or Bkhn t is found in the 
Narbada, both above and below Broach, in the cold and rainy 
season. It is fished for at Hausot, Janor, and Sukaltirth with the 
jddi net, and is cooked both fresh and salted. 3. Jingha, called 
Ptmdia if large, and bediit small, ia found in nil parts of the Nar¬ 
bada at all seasons* It is fished for with the hand-net, d&ogia, 
and with ihejfidi net v nnd is cooked both fresh and dried. 4-. Fitan, 
is found in ponds and tanks at all seasons, Ifc is fished for with 


1 .Tkji ^ pTflfwitt to ifive only ill few ef tha chief varinttM. I £ K44 been driwq 
up by Chhug^alil and Dinahs in the oflke of the coUadoi of Broach, 
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l lie hand-net, chJ\ogia ? and is cooked fresh. 5. Fdn*i } is found in 
the Narbada in the cold season. It is fished for at Janor and 
Bbiidbhot with the mill let net, and a a cooked fresh, 6. Chdkxi, 
is found in the Narbada, above and below Broach, ip the rainy 
season. It is fished for with the jh ini or jddi net, and is cooked 
both fresh and salted 7- Dk/tngdi } is found in the Narbada 
in the cold season. It is fished for by hook and line, and is 
cooked both fresh and salted. 8* Guriy is found in the Narbada, 
above Broach, in the cold season. It is fished for with the jddi 
net, and is eaten fresh. 

(h) The following are the names of ton of the chief varieties of 
salt-water fish : l. ia found m the Narbada, below Broach, 
in the cold season. It is fished for with the stake-net, joiner, 
and is cooked fresh, 2, TFadfcAar, is found in the estuary of the 
Narbada in the cold and rainy seasons. It is fished for with the 
jddi net, and is cooked fresh, 3 , (tu/, is found in the estuary of 
tbo Narbada in the cold and rainy reason. It is fished for with 
the drug-net, ifthdgh, and is cooked fresh, 4. MugTa^ is found 
in the estuary of tho Narbada in tho cold season. It is fished 
for with the iaremr net, and is cooked fresh* 5. Mtishia, is 
found in the estuary of the Narbada in the cold season* ft is 
caught with the jddi net, Tt is cooked freak. 0. is 

found in the estuary of the Narbada in the middle of tho cold 
eoitson. It is fished for with the dmg-not, mkdgk, and with the 
hand-not, chkogia* lb is cooked both fresh and eulied, 7. Bhd£ t 
is found in the estuary of the Narbada in the cold season. It 
is caught in tho stake-net, gvl&t*, and is cooked both fresh mid 
salted. 8. Ktmtia, is found in the estuary of the Narbada iti 
the cold season. It is caught in stake-nets, and is cooked fresh, 
9, Ghemt $ is found in the estuary of the Narbada in the cold 
season. It is fished for with a net called l*dndk t one find a half 
feet broad and twenty feet long, and is cooked both fresh and 
salted. 10. l\ilwa M is found during tin? rains in the estuaries of 
the large rivers, and caught with the choklu, a drift-net. 

(Ci) Of migratory fish, the list contains ten : 1. The mullet, boi t 
is found in the Narbada in the cold season, ami during the rains 
in the estuary of the river. It is fished for with the band-net* 
with the faroia net let down from a canoe in the set 
and cobble fashion, and with the drag-net* mhdgh* The mullet 
is cooked fresh, 2. Afangttn or magitjan t is found in the Nar¬ 
bada in the cold Reason. It is fished for wiih the jddi net p and 
is cooked fresh. 3. Rau f is found in the Narbada, both above 
and below Broach, in tho cold season. It is fished for with the 
tartar net, and is cooked fresh. 4. GhhoUa, is found at the 
mouth of the Narbada at all seasons of the year. It ig caught 
in r take-nets, gohea, and is cooked both fresh and salted, 5. 
Jiptij is found in the Narbada in tho cold season. It is caught 
in stake-nets, and is cooked fresh. 6. Singdli, is Found in the 
Narbad% both above and below Broach, at all seasons of the 
year. It is fished for by hook and Hue* and is cooked fresh* 
7. Tt*m or M<jm p sa found in the Narbada in the Cold season. 
p 705-46 
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It is fished for by a line, and is cooked fresh, S + ChhamM, is 
found in the Narbada in the cold season, and is caught in the 
stake, and fished for with the drag-not, mhdtjk* It is cooked 
fresh. 0, Lt nia or ncirfo, is found in the Narbada in the cold 
and hot seasons. It is caught by putting the juice of the cactus 
plant near the mouth of its hole. Another way of catching the 
nei'faj is to drive a wooden peg into the mud near the month 
of the fishes* hole,, and hang a noose of horse's hair from ttie 
peg, so that it may fall over the mouth of the hole. The fiih, 
as he leaves Ills hole, leaps into the noose which, tightening with 
his struggles, holds him fast for the tin hen The nwta is cooked 
both fresh and suited, 10. Jijdu, is found in the Narbada, both 
above and below Broach, iu the cold season, it is fished for 
with the hand-net, and is cooked both fresh and salted. 

The Broach fisheries belong to three classes—local fisheries, sen 
fisheries, and inonsoon fisheries. 

Every town of importance along the coast has its local fishery, 
which supplies fresh fish to its inhabitants and those of the surround¬ 
ing villages. The fishing grounds, ns a rule, occupy one of three 
positions,—£ I) in a river, (2) at the entrance of a river, and (S) just 
outside a river iu the open sea. The fisheries outside of the river 
mouth are, however, not far from the shore, and are mostly so 
situated, as regards distance, that the fish can be brought into market 
in a perfectly fresh state. Sometimes bumla and bhing fish are 
naught in quantities in excess of the demand, When this happens, 
they arc cured—the humid* by drying, and the bhing by salting. In 
the Broach district the fresh fish supplied to the Broach market ara 
caught in the Narbada river, Salt-water fish are netted at the mouth 
of the river, and fresh-water fish in the vicinity of Sukultirth and 
Janor, Between November and April some fishing-boats from Brooch 

} T om the fleet engaged in hnmhx fishing on the KathiSwur coasts 
jet ween Din and Jafardbiid. The monsoon fishing is entirely 
restricted to the catching of the bhing, aneMr, or pdhea, which is 
plentiful along the coast from July to September. The chief grata 
of this fishing in the Broach district are Lhe estuaries of the Narbada 
and the Dbidhmr. 1 

The fishers are of two das.sea, tho regular fishing population, 
and certain wild tribes,—the Wdgbris, Bhori, and Bhila,—who catch 
fish for their own food. Men of the hitter class fish only iu small 
streams and pools. They use both hand-nets and et&ko-nets. Their 
hand-net, is a casting net, in shape and make similar to 

that described below under the name of rhhofjia. Their stake- nrtd 
are of ttvo kinds. One, called arbAandtrr, is described as fixed 
across a stream, and strengthened at intervals by stakes, the stakes 
not fastened into the ground, but tightened by a couple of ropes at 
either end. This net is sometimes used ns a drag-net, hauled by 
ropes against the stream. Another similar net, the supra jdl or 


* Thi* iic<roifiht of the tlahtrie* of the district u omdnudd from * paper hj 
A„ Faulkner. I£*.|- p MujnUhi cfllloctcvr of nit. 
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h client has a bag or purse in the middle. In these nets the smallest 
ske of mesh h said to be about one-sixth of an inch in diameter. 1 * 
During the rains men of this class Osh at night. They work 
generally in couples, wading in pools and still places where the flood 
waters have flowed over their regular banks. As they move along, 
one of them holds a wisp of burning buy near the surface of the 
water* anil, while the fish are attracted to tho top. bis partner entraps 
them in a nrt P The nets used for this torch fishing are of three 
kinds : (1) the ordinary hand-net, chhogui r or Inith-jdl, as described 
further on ; (2) t he kantJu i p a piece of netting about four feet square, 
thrown over the fish us he allows oil the top of the water, and then 
beaten smartly with a stick; (3) the ydnnrfci, a net about four feet 
in length, with a piece of bamboo passed through both ends. In 
fishing with the each fisher holds an end of tho net in one 

hand, and, as they move along, they dredge the pool. Harpooning 
or listqring is said to bo unknown* These methods of fishing by 
torch-light are said to be specially successful in the case of tbe mt* 
fish, wlsich in times of flood leaves the main stream of the river and 
rests in ponds and still back-waters* The professional fishers, 
Md rhh u«, 1 ivtj chiefly i□ vtlhigei on the banks of the Narbada and 
Dbddhur rivers. They catch fish both with Beta and with baited 
hooks. The nets are of different kinds : hand-nets, drag-nets, trawl¬ 
ing-nets,—paid out from tho stern of a canoe in the net and cobblo 
fhshiou,—and stake-nets. The stake-nets and some of the trawling- 
nets are said to be used at scuEts drift-nets. Some of these nets are 
made of cotton* but most of them are of hemp, mn (Crotalaria juneea). 
The thread is generally spun, anil tho net primps led by men of the 
fishing caste. Except a few, used in fresh water* and when tho 
Btrcam is clear, these nets are dyed with the bark of the haival tree 
(Acacia ambiea). W hen in use this dye lasts only lor eight or ten 
days. Part of their half-monthly holiday* the 11th of ouch hull, is 
spent by the fishers in re-dying their nets. The cost of the (xhtml 
bark is about one halfpenny per pound (1 f «ar per ± anna). 

The following are some of the wots mod by the Narbada fishers 

Hand-net .—The hand-net, 3 is tm do of twine spun from 

J Jo mb ay hem p, w i t h u i no sh a bout 1 ml fan inch i n widf h : it is 
conical in shape 1 the low er lip loaded with pieces of lead about 
tho size of it rifle bullet* Standing near the shore, the fisher¬ 
man winds the string fastened, to the top of the net round hi* 
hand* and, arranging the folds of the net on hm arm* walks into 
the river till he is up to the waist, in water, and hurl* the net 
several yards from him with a quick circular jerk or twirl. As 
it pisses through the Eiir the net spreads out., enclosing on tho 
surface of the water a spare of from eight to twelve feet in 
diameter. On touching the water it sinks rapidly, and, col¬ 
lapsing by the weight of the lead, as it nears tho bottom the 


1 Hr 4 I Jav‘fl report cm Fifthtfrfos of [mlii P p. xlb* 

" Th- Monthly Times, .May LSjO, qaotvd h y Balfour in bia Cycfopaidii 
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mouth closer The fisherman then tightens the string in hi* bond, 
and draws back the net by its top. Tht fish, if the throw has 
been successf ul, am found' caught in the meshes of the net.* 


Dfag-riet *—There are three kinds of drag nets in uso in the Largo 
rivers. The sontd f worth about 14*. (Rs. 7) r made of cotton- 
thread dyed brown, and to look at not unlike a shirt of rusty 
chain armour, is about five feet long and four feet wide. This 
net is used for catching cols and the small blue-spotted mud 
fish called leuta. In using the &onki f a fisher stands at each ex¬ 
tremity of the net, and each man, passing a stout string through 
his aide of the net, wind?* the upper end of the cord round his 
right hand, and the lower end round hi b left* In March and 
April, whoa the water of the river is low, these eel fishers may 
be seen moving along dredging near the bank. The second of 
the drag-nets is the pfrij worth about £1 LG*. (Rs + IB), made of 
the same material os the cel net, ionK, and of a similar stitch, 
though slightly larger in the mesh. This net is used id the but 
and cold weather months to catch mad fish, hvt&* t end prawns. 
In si eo the t?m is forty foot long and twenty feet broad. Whan 
fishing, each end of the net is lashed to a bamboo pole about 
five feet long* Two fishermen, one up to the chest in water, 
the other near the fthore, with the net between them, work 
along abreast against the current, holding the bamboo in a 
slanting position, with the lower end of it in the mud. The 
third kind of drag-net is called tnltdf/h. This not is about thirty 
feet long and eight feet deep, with a mesh about Half an inch 
wide. It costs about £1 (Rs. 10). About four foot from tho 
foot of the mhitgh lead weights are fastened by strings* These 
pieces of lend drag down this part of the netj forming a hag 
about two feet deep, in which the fish are entrapped. Prawns, 
jinga, and mullet, %oi t are generally caught in this net. The 
time for dragging is on chirk' nights, with iin ebb-tide, when five 
or sis men abreast pull the net against the current. 

TrtmUng-n$i »—The fallowing varieties of nets would seem some¬ 
times to be used as stationary nets, and sometimes as drift nets :— 


The jftmi-pfcl (fine net) and jddyjdl (coarse uet), made of Bombay 
hemp dyed in bdwal bark, is a net about twenty-four feet long 
an cl eight broad. The mesh is an inch and a'half wide. In 
fishing with these nets, they are let down across the current of 
the stream. Each end of the net is then fastened to an anchored 
canoe, and the net is kept stretched in its place, about two feet 
from the surface of the water, by a fringe of pumpkin floats 
above, and a row of weights below. Hlioso net* cost to buv about 
b* (Rs. 3)* and hist only from ten to fifteen days, during" which 
time they have to be dyed iwice or thrice over. This net is used 
only dunng the mim, and then for not more than four or five 
day. at a time, two or three days before and two or three days 
■{*" . tbQ ^ caught iu this not are called 

fhik^ or Lhasa cMbf are fresh-water fish, and are 

uaught only in the rams. During the fair weather, the fishers 
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sa y thege fish keep in deep water out of reach of their nets* In 
hIeo the ckdksi vary from about eight to twelve inches in length, 
anti in weight average about half a pound. The young of the 
chdksi are called hkelvtz or latkkarL 

Til &/mvda t or mullet net, is of very delicate workman ship, made of 
a particular cotton-yam* called *jodiu m It ia used without being 
dyed. The net- is four feet deep and from twenty-five to thirty 
feet long. Efteh mash is about half an inch in diameter, and 
along the top of the net a fringe of pieces of dried pumpkin ia 
tied. These floats are fastened tea meshes or about five inches 
apart- This neb is used during the months of November and 
December, when the floods are over and iho water of the river is 
clear. This net is worked with a canoe in the net and cobble 
fashion. One man stands, noli far from tho river bank^ op to 
his waist in water ; the other fisher paddles off in the canoe, 
making a semi-circular course* and letting the net drop into the 
water as he goes. When tho half circle is complete, both men 
heat the water with their hands, their paddles, or with a slick, 
mid frighten the fish into the net. This kind of fishing generally 
takes place at night, ami tho netting is repeated until as many 
flab Lave been collected as are wanted. The fish caught in this 
-net are the mullet* boL In the Narbada a mullet, nine indies 
long, and half n pound in weight* is considered a big fish. They 
average about five to a pound. The mullet is found in salt as 
well us in fresh water. In the rains and hot weather it does 
not come up the river, staying in tho estuary about twelve miles 
below the town of Broach, where it is caught by tho fishermen of 
Ilmvsoi, Mchgain, and Lak!ogam* In the Broach market mullet 
fetch n penny or three-halfpence a pound (two to four pica a 
scr), Mullet are always eaten freak They are never salted or 
dried, 

Tho chtiktu orpdlwa fish net is a largo Strong net,about one hundred 
feet long and five feet deep, made of Bombay hemp ; the mesh 
i' about two inches wide, and the coat Ss, (Its, 4)* Fishing with 
tin* not ia carried an, during the rainy months, in the estuaries 
of the large rivers. Like the jhini-jal t it is let out of a boat, and 
kept stretched near the surface of the water by n row of floats 
above and weights below. This net is used to catch the pdlwv f 
a salt-water fish* that seldom comes up the estuary of the Narbada 
above Hansel. PAlwa are generally about nine inches long, aud. 
weigh, on an average, about one pound each* 

The tartar or rdu fish net, about 325 foot long and fifteen feet 
deep, with a mesh three aud a half Inches in diameter, is made of 
Bombay hemp, and costs about 1 "2*. (Rs. 0,) This net is used in the 
dry and hot weather when the water is clear, and is therefore not 
dyed. Like the nets mentioned above, the tarewir is lot put from a 
boat across the stream, aud is kept \ti its place by an arrangement 
of floats and weights. The rdu fish* for which tho net is used, is 
found in tho Narbada above Brooch, near the villages of J&nor and 
Nond, The ran is one of the largest fish caught in the Narbada, 
being, on au average, about two feet long and Leu pounds in weight. 
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Stake* nttx 


This fiidt fetches a good price, from Iff, to iff* 2il r (8 to 10 as.) each. 
It is eaten fresh, chiefly by the Firsis of Broach. 

Though there is no restriction, except that they should not block 
up the channel of the river, lines of fishing-stakes are put up only 
in a few places along the estuary ©E the Narbada, at the villages of 
Kuknrwara, HAnsot, Be he], JaMdeshvar, and Maktuinpor. These 
stakes are set op about the middle of November, Knrtik, after the 
mins are over, and taken down again in April or May, Wnislmkh, 
^Tha fjNhing-stnkes vary in length from fifty to 150 feet. They 
are built of successive pieces of wood, the lower portions being 
frequently the long straight trunk of the midra tree. As many as 
five or six pieces of wood, from eight to ten inches in diameter* are 
used in the construction of a single stake. They are scarped across 
each other* the scarping being from three to five feet: the piece* 
are fastened together by strong rectangular fillets of wood. Two 
or three boats arc employed in towing the stake out to sea. The 
point of the stake is made wedge-shaped p mid round the point a 
rope is tied The two ends of the rope riro made fast to boats, 
anchored at considerable distance off. Other bouts now proceed and 
haul up the upper end of the stake till the point is found to descend 
by its own weight. When the point has once caught hold of the 
mud, the rope is released from its lower end, and the boats, to which 
the mpo was attached, are now employed in steadying the top of the 
stake in the direction of the run of the tide. At high water two 
boats are made fust, one on each side, to the top of the stake, which 
is forced by their weight ten or twelve feet into the mod. Stakes 
arc thus pub in, one after the other, till the whole row is setup. 

Between each pair of stakes is extended a tong purse net, the 
circumference of the mouth of which is about sixty feet, so that, 
when attached to the stakes* it exhibits an aperture twenty feet 
across and ten feet perpendicularly, the upper edge being a little 
above high water. The purse is from 100 to 170 feet in length, 
terminating in a point. Tfie meshes gradually diminish in size from 
the month to the further extremity, being about six inches at the 
former and three-fourths of an inch at the latter. The fish uro 
carried into this by the tide, and entrapped. Boats art- always in 
waiting, at high and low water, to secure the fish caught and reverse 
the nets. Stake-nets of this kind, known ns belong chiefly to 

the fishermen of Maktampor. The fish caught in them are bumhU } 
clhanwj and other small varieties. The stake-nets, tjohm, tea well m 
the jhini-jtU and the judi-jul, arc also, daring the rains, used ns drift 
nets by the Broach fishers. For this fishing they start in their soil¬ 
ing boats, ndrib', in bands of five if they "take the ; or hi 

parties of ten if they mean to fish with the fjolwa. They carry with 
them about 12ii pounds (three mans) of h*dfc, and visit in turn Ilansot, 
Dehej iti the estuary of the Narbada, and, in the DhMliur raver; Jam- 
busar, and Dcvjagan, stopping for five days at each place. They 


1 Thin icMwut up slaka-uuis ia taluii ftuas Balftiur^ C>wi^ftidia, A few 

i-Liin^eia, t v isuit lueal p&LraUltritiua, bvm made. 
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generally catch the jxilwa and other amoD varieties of fish, These Chapter P. 
fish are not dried, but salted. Whoa the supply of salt is at on end, ProdQct ioni. 

the fishers go back to Broach. This whole trip takes them about si* ___ 

weeks to two months according to their luck in fishing. 

In fishing with the long line, hooks about the size of a pike-hook Long lines, 
baited with prawn arc tied about live feet apart. 15m hooks should 
hang about midway between the surface of the water and the bottom 
of the river. Wit* this object stones are attached by etrings to the 
line, and, to keep the lino from sinking, Boats made of dried pump¬ 
kins are also connected with it. The fish caught on these linos are 
called miri. They very in size from two to forty pounds (two sera 
to one wrta). After the line has been baited and laid, the fisher 
seated in his canoo watches the floats, and when from their motion 
he sees that a fish is hooked, he paddles up, plays the fish for a 
while, and when it is exhausted draws it into his boat. Sometimes 
very large fish are hooked and break away, Trawling-lines made of 
cotton with » singlo baited hook at one end are a!&o uFed- l k bn or 
two kinds are Caught by means of these trawling-1inos; with a email 
hook the riBfldrf Bali, weighing on nn average about a quarter of a 
pound, and the dkdngdi, a large fish, averaging in weight about 
half a pound, and caught by a hook of a larger size. These hooka 
used formerly to be manufactured by country blacksmiths; hut of 
late years cheaper articles from Euiope bare supplanted the local 
manufacture. 

About 150 boats nre engngrd in the Broach fisheries. These boats 
are of two kinds,—sailing boats, nwcMma or tidedi, and canoes, 

IcatifJ, About iwo-thirds arc canoes. The Narbada fishing-boats nro 
flat-bottomed, unlike the deep-keeled bouts used ill the neighbour¬ 
hood of Bombay, and are,on mi average, about ten tons (twenty-eight 
khiiinli#) burden. They are built, some in Broach, and others in 
Bilimom and Balaar in the Surat district. Canoes are of two kinds, 
hollowed tree trunks and plank-built skiffs. The hitter, which are 
the more common, are made in Breach. The dug-out canoes come 
generally from tlio .Malabar coast. The best canoes of this sort are 
mudn of theangeley-weod tree (Artocerpus hirsute,]; the inferior sort, 
from a kind of tree called durat 1 murrain. These canoes are cut out 
from the solid trunk* and arc from fight to twenty feet long, and 
from one and a half to two feet broad. Their depth varies from one 
to one and a half feet. 1 

Tim markets in Jombnsnr, Breach, and Uansof. arc said to be fully Murfceti for fi»h. 
supplied with fish, and large quantities, both salt and dried, are 
exported. In A'mod the quantity of fish is said to he falling off, 
and both there and tit ink lea war the supply is less than the demand. 

Of the whole population of the district, about me-third, or slightly 
more than one hundred thousand persons, eat fish. 


1 EatfuTJT'a CyclopiedU 
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CHAPTER III, 

POPULATION. 

** OJirli-C'St year for which details regarding the population of 
the district are arulable is 1820, when tire total number of inhabit- 

239 > Sa7 .r u1s . ^ 157 to the square mile. Of 
ft's* ^J,908 lived in state Tillages, and 5,019 in alienated villages. 
Of the inhabitants of state villages, 171,438, or "‘9 per cent, were 
Hindus; 45,630, or 20'38 per cent, MasalmAns; ami 3,834, or I 71 
innoe, Th ? tOtalpopnlation, according to the census of 
_ Wil ^ 7 q S m n Jt s ° 1113 to the A qnare mile. The Hindus 

auaihered 1,134, or #9’43 per cent; the Muaalmdns, 57,272, or 
j r percent; the 1 arms, 2,552, or 0 87 per cent; or there were four 
liiruins to one Musaimfin, and twenty-two Mtisalnmne to one Pdrsi. 
I hero were, besides t w wit y -sis Christ tans, The census of 1872 gives 

ihZf W^ m *L 3 3 m ° r 2 ‘0 *> the square mil/ Of 

* *? V"', 0 ®? 1 or r x,r ^re Hindus : 60,033, or 10 7 per 
cent ^"snlnurnsj and 3,116 or 0 88 per cent, Tfcsis j or there was 
•nn niitii o every four Hindus, and tine Pans! to every twentv- 
twoMnsrdminsor eighty-eight Hindus. Besides these main classes 

'others j S ^ a,lCbrlStW * Uai0 ‘ !?llt JeW5j Grieen yifcha ' fmd 1 * 033 

resSiT 5ft WI( 2™* which, in tabular form, contrasts the 

of those three enumerations, it would wjem that in the firty- 

SSSTt^fS^telo tt " d - m± the P°P ulatioa advanced from 
Lf \ ’ 7 ° r - ,in lHCrea£e of 52-6-2 per cent. During the 

‘ time houses have increased from 51,197 to 96,723 or 78 46 

j" 1 ^oif 1 1 ®‘ 11S to 37 > lCl 3, ^ 10653 percent : oxen 
f™ ., 1 '03 - to 67,300, or_6166 ptT cent; and cows and buffaloes 
gether from 50,642 to 70,534, or 39'55 per cent. Again in the 
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Cvntrafttd Sialcmtmt of the Pr/pulatiou of ihe Brooch District in 
182i) t 1351, an.i 187*2. 
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Con fn><f«i Statement of tin Agricultural Stock of the Brooch District 
•n 1820, 1851, fttii 1372. 
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The following tabular statement given for the year 1872 details of 
tile population of each sob*division of the district according to 
religion agp, and Hex :™ 
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From the above statement it appears that the percentage of males 

on the total population 
was [1372) bi% and 
of females 47 9 ; Hindu 
males numbered 145,07u, 
or 52 y7 pqr cent* and 
Hindu females numbered 

1 3 I F £M©*or47 03 per cent, 
of tho entire Hindu popu¬ 
lation. Musftlmtin mates 
numbered 35*296* or 51" 18 

S er cent, and ^1 usd in an females 88*737* or 48*87 per cent of the total 
[uFaitnrin population. F^rsi males numbered 1,5*39, or 49 3 per cent; 
and Finn females JJj77 f or SO"7 per cent, of the total Piirei population. 
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The number of in Fanes in the district is returned at 3S males, 
14 females } total 60, or 0'0I4 Idiots numbered 101 males, 40 
females} total 141, or G'04 per cent. Deaf and dumb, 230 males* 
]25 females; total 3$ 4. or 0 10 per cent. Blind, 299 males, 375 
females ; total 674, or O'ID per cent. Lepers* 129 males, 69 females; 
total 188, or 0 053 per cant of tho whole population. 


The following tnbnlar statement gives the number of the members 
of each religious class of the inhabitants according to sex at different 
ages with 7 at each stagg, the percentage on the total population of the 
same sex and religion . The columns referring to the total population 
discard the difference of religion* but retain the difference of sex;— 
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c/ tbi Populate of Broath arranged nmatfinj to fcUjioit, 1872. 
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According to occupation t!.c- census returns !cr IS72 diride the 
■wlidltj population isito classes 1 : , 

I _P 0 r*o M employed under (K>wn:nWDt, or municipal*!; atbor lonl «**►■ 

’ rht^DmnJrin> in all 8,4$ I »>ul*»or 242 per^nt, ot tbo cotiro population. 

II. -Profc«t9Dil jK*rwo*, 4,490. or 1*28 per « nt * 

III. —Pcrwona in service, or performing personal office*, 4,1^, or J P m '»« 
iVv—P.-rwns engaged to agriculture and with animAl*, 104.;>14, or & per cant. 

V ^Persons engaged in commerce and trade, 4,02$, or I’-i- P” 

VT."—Persons employed to medial aria, maaafcctww, 

tioue, end engaged in the «*to of wjclc*, miaullcUred or otbomiae, pro- 
1 * _ fyifi/iS dp 3 thf cunU 

V] 



The Kf-oeml chapter on the population u* Cxujfi^t includes such 

£hri^ss^ss^s^ 

strength oC the different caste* and races os far as it was ascer¬ 
tained by the census of 14*72. 
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Under the head of Erdbmaus came, exclusive of sub-divisions, 
thirty-fire divisions, with a strength of 15,516 boh Is (mules 8,418, 
females 7,0918), or 5 61 per cent of the total Hindu population* Of the 
Brahmans* the Blmrgav Br&hmang, in number 869, ckim to be the 
original SMlnimuB of Broach, and to be descended from the great 
Rnshi BtiHigLi, the founder of the city. At one time they me said to 
have numbered in Breach as many m 1 8,000 familial*" At present 
they are to be found in other parts of Gujarat, 

Under the head of writers cams three cUaxneo, Brahma-Kshatris 
(692), Kuyasths (56), and Farbhus (10), with a total strength of 767 
souls (males 414, females ES3), or 0’28 per cent of the total Hindu 
papulation. Though small in number, the Brahmx-Kah&trie, from 
their intelligence and wealth, hold a high position among the in¬ 
habitants of the district. As a class, the Brahnm-Kshatris are rich, 
and fond of show and pleasure. They own land and house property. 
Some are hereditary otficcra, of whom the detdi of Broach is one r A 
great number are in government service, many of whom hold offices 
of trust and responsibility ; others are pleaders and money-lenders* 

Under the head of mercantile trading, and shop-keeping classes, 
came 10,479 WiiniAs, belonging to sixteen divisions; Gujaruti 
ShrAvaks of three divisions, 2,9+7; Mj&rw&ri BhrAvaks, 326; and 
Bha tias and LnwanAs, I V 1 12,—giving a total strength of 14,864 souls 
(mate# 7,989, females 0,875), or 5'23 per cent of tho entire Hindu 
population. Unlike the Waaids of the Burnt district, some of the 
Broach Wanias are recipients of cash and land allowances from 
government. The Modh \Vfini£a form an important clement in the 
Wioin comm tin ifcy* Under the former governments thay used to 
hold offices of trust and responsibility. Uue of the highest families 
of ihe district, the majmuMr t or district accountant of Broach, 
belongs to this dtoss. The G nr jar W&ni£a arc k Down for bol d ness and 
enterprise in trade. They brought under cultivation tracts of lands 
iathe Ankleswar gub-di.vision, where only they are now to be met 
with, and in consequence enjoy land and cash, allowances. 

Under the head of cultivators cams four classes, with a total 
strength of 35,095 souk (males 29,324, females 25,771), or 19"89 per 
cent of tho whole Hindu population. Of those, 30,705 (males 16,692, 
females 14,103) were Kanbis; 18,336 (males 9,487, females 8,749) 
Rajput*!; 5,730 (males 2,994, females 2,730) Kichhhis; and 424 (males 
341, females 183) MAlis. The most respectable part of the popula¬ 
tion, and the principal cultivators of the highly tilled and fertile 
district of Brooch, are the KanbisJ They are as" peaceable as they 
are industrious. The Kan bis of Broach derived their origin from the 
Koira district, and look upon their own respectability m deteriorat¬ 
ing in proportion as they relinquish the banks of the M&M river. 1 
Competition among the Kanbis of the Breach district to give their 
daughters in marriage to the exclusive Kan bis of the Knira district 


1 CbloJad WflHusl p Memoir of 8r9Ac^ 1823. 
a Mr. Itaviei ^Ufittieal 1841$. 
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it united in mi o out; enenns. The Knnbi hud to pay large sums both Chapter HI 
foi- securing a husband for his daughter and for securing & wife for population. 

& Z W« i-rw»"“'S; «STrf 

not half a dozen females iu a comm unity mustering hunrtreiie or 
soul! Seeing the mi nous effects of this com petition, theKonbw of the 
Srih dttrfct entered, about twelve 

M by licnvy p*^to 

menfcwiU be Rt^tii from the 
table in the margin* The 
condition of ffifiny of the 
Ksicbi cultivators* of the 
district is said to have 
been permanently im- 
_ , ; _ _ proved by the high price* 

Tboucrh t£ KunbS of the district are almost entirely agricultures n 

£32 Sfr°L\ tLiik e 

Safe 

£S‘Xc’ltKS.” tLto .re 1 'n»ip^t bos " J ”l'““j 

character beyond what the practice of wearing a sword leasts them. 

The Kochhiila are market-gardeners and vegetable-sellers. kj*pec<» > 
in the southern parts of the district tte sZtfhito are *dU‘d«£ 
tors, by the help of manure and irrigation growing *Mg«"3SL£JJ 
small plots of land. The Malis rent plots ot land and grow flowering 

souls (males 2,67b, females 2,628), or 1.98 per am* of the ^<d Hindu 
population. Of these, 1,045 (males ^ females 48b) 

W.y fmalesiOS females 884) Bhivsfirs, cnbco-printem, U 8 (nmies W, 

oil-ore&sens. Tho Kbatris weave women a rahes and other coiourca 
cloths This trade has suffered much since the introduction of E■ 
pean piece-goods j the old looms that once used to makc the fin^clotb 
?or which Breach was famous, are broken up. ^**>***g> 
new work as labourers, and are said to be m poof 
Bhfivsors print the robes worn by women. Though tho competition 
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with European fpods Las injured their trad&, the Broach prints ara 
considered superior to tbo.so prepared tit other places mid the work* 
luen ore at present in good condition. 

Of artizaps there were eight classes* with n total strength of 14,542 
Houh (males 7,542, females 7,000), or §‘24 per cent of the total Hindu 
population. Of these, 2,410 (ramies 1,221 P females 1*105) were Bonis, 
gold and silversmitliB j 2 P SG8 males 1,477, females l.dlM) SntMrs, 
carpenters; 25-1 (males 138, females 115) Kiinsarrisi, coppersmiths; 
42 (males ] females 24) UhnnAnis, bricklayers ; l 23U (males 116, 
femnles 122) S Mtib masons ; 1,765 (males 654, females SmLuhfo* 
blanks mi Llia * 4,851 (males 2,543, females 2,303) K-iiTubbars, pot to ire ; 
and 2_,tU6 (males 1,072, females 1,03 ij Darjis, tailors. 

Under the head of bards and actors came four classes, with a total 
strength of 1,001 souls (males 910, females 601 ) f or 0-58 per cent of the 
*ho3u Hindu population* Of these, ^59 i iimfos +72 t females 307) 
were UhnU bards j 365 (males I8n, females ISO) Ghadvi.* or CbAnins' 

S puealngists; 245 (males 175, females 70) Bhawdyis, b trolling come- 
ians; and 122 (males 7S> females 44j Yyds, “Many Bhite orBfrolu 
have also/ 1 Baja Colonel Williams, ™ in this quarter completely aban¬ 
doned those professions which, more to the northward,, they are 
engaged in exclusively, and live entirely by cultivating the I and. 3 ^ 
The GMdris very much resemble the Bh/its in all their habit# and 
callings, bat are more often engaged in money-lending than the 
Jihnts. I be \ y4& are, like Bhawiivfis, said to have been originally 
Brahma mo Some of the Vyfa are money-lenders, and a few are 
cultivators. 


F^raon*! wrvwiti. 


^hfipIlEnk 


Of personal servants there were Hi roe classes, with a total atretin-tk 
of 5,262 (males 2,78 2, females 2,600), or 1*89 per cent of tlie trfcole 
Hindu population. OF these, 3,330 (males 2,071, females 1.665) were 
lIiLjnuas, burbera ; 1,121 (males 5T8, females 645) Dhobhin, washer- 
men; and 1 j j (mules 85, females 90) Pokhilis, water-drawers. 


Of herds men and shepherds there were throa classes, with xi total 
etonfjth of 8,260 (nudes 1 , 6 * 0 , females 1,61 - J >, or 1*18 percent of the 
whole Hindu population. Of these, 1,936 (nudes 962, females D74j 
were Bharwuda: 1.188Jmales 016, females 567) Rabiiris , BT ,d HI 
(male. 63, f 'males 78) Gadarias. About the Bburw^ds and Rabfiris of 
the ili sit riot L i)l one I Williams says : “ There are good many Rahriria or 
H iflnvAts in the Jatnonsar, A mod, Dolioj, and llansot sab .divisions, 
where pasturage is extensive on tits Bats that lie between the culti¬ 
vated parts and the sea. A Rabin cannot tell the number of his 
fhmk, but he knows them all by figure and face, and is aware of the 
absence of an individual. These people load a porFeotl v rum] life ■ thev 
are never tho inhub' touts of towns or villages, and when huts are erect- 
oil )y them, they are of tho iuose slight and temporary description 
SShffin^' ™ n * ma Wtomnc* tW m*n, aud dress from the 


rnAni^ iU d “ tri6t tht! * Mk tmek. laying i» nWefly in lb* hnadi of Uml- 
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Of fishers and Bailors there were three classes, withe total strength 
of souls (males .1,283. females 3,930). or 2'It per cent of the 

whole Hi mlu population. Of these, 1,2 a IK' nifties til 5, females 64 l)tw 
Kharwas, seamen / 730 (males 373, females 35H) Bhois, puhimuin- 
bearora; and 0,2*3 {males 3,295, female 2,9*8) Marhhis, fishers. 
Among the seafaring population then* are many families who are 
not either Bailors or tHhrrs. Among the Kharwas, for instance, a 
portion are employed as tile-turners or in making ropes; some of 
the Michhis are cultivators, while the Blune, who before the opening 
of the railway were palanquin-bearers, have now, to a great extent, 
become the domestic servants of well-to-do townspeople. 
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Of labourers and miscellaneous workers there were thirteen classes, Labouring ftnwa. 
with a total strength of 77,921 souls (males 49,511, females 3f,4l0), 
or 26 * 1 12 per cent of the whole Hindu population. Of these, 68,001 
(mules 35,698, females 33,303) wore Kadis ; 1,501 (males 760, females 
741) Goins, rica-pounders; 281 (males 1 10, females Hi] BhMLhujAa; 

1,125 (males 665, females 406) Mardthiis; 221 (males 157, females 
64) PurabiAs; 1,073 (males 541, females 532) Talwiidas, toddy- 
drawers ; 737 (males 37”, females 360) this, diggers; 218 (males 
124, females 124) StigariAs; 119 (males 44, females 06) hod has; 

2,100 (males 1,149, females 1,017) Waghris, fowlers and banters; 

1,607 (males 850, females 751) R4wallas, cotton-tape-mukerp ; 39 
[males 23, females 10) I’oinMs ; 20 (males 16, females 10) Wfins- 
foriis, bamboo-splitters ; 167 (males 101, females 60) miscellaneous. 

Though belonging to a race who, in other parts of Gujarati, are 
well known as robbers and bad character!!, the great mnnher of 
the Broach Kolis have for long been orderly and industrious. In 
1820 Colonel Williams found them obedient subjects 'as well as 
able husbandmen/ mid bqido of the finest villages iti the H^nsot 
sub-division wore at that lime hold by Koli sharers, and peopled and 
cultivated chiefly by men of that caste. Mr. El pliiii stone speaks of tb e 
Kolis ns among’ the most respectable cultivators.* These remarks 
apply only to ialabda, or indigenous, Kolis, who are nil agriculturists, 
and some of them in good condition, Thomemlssrsof the other sub¬ 
divisions are almost all poor, supporting themselves as labourers, 
private servants, utid vilingo watchmen. The least respectable class 
is the Piltanwaria branch, who are still known, as bad characters. 

Besides following their regular occupation of rice-pounding, some of 
the Golis are nrtizatis. Under the bead of Msbitm and Punbifs, 
men of several castes, engaged chiefly as domestic servants, peons, 
and labourers arc included. 

Of aborigines there were two classes, with a total strength of Atorigiiiil tribe*, 
42,859 souls (males 21,914, females 20,945), or 1525 per cent of the 
total Hindu population. Of these, 18,156 (males 9,247, females 8,909) 
were Tal&viia, pud 24,703 (males 12,067, females 12,036) ^Bkils. 

3tr, Davies gives the following account of the Bhils .and Tnlavids* j 
•* They can hardly, with propriety, be said to bo natives of Broach 


i Bciilteftthc Hindu teamen, there is a ermaidembh pajm Uei-n ef Mujalmin K*amen, 
> Bam. Ittf, Set, III., CiKb 

i Mt. Phtic*' Fstfttlirtical Hepart, 184#. 
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Kinee [bey liave emigrated from the neighbouring Rajpipla territory. 
Of the .\000 village watchmen in the district fully hull' are Hhils, the 
rest arc Kolis and Taluviia. Some are also engaged els watchmen by 
email proprietors. Uncouth in personal appearance, and despised aa 
well ns feared by nearly all classes of thn inhabitants, the immigrant 
Bh l l rarely finds private service. If lie does, it is only in so me mean 
and out-of-door capacity. And yet the Bliii and fcoli have their 
virtues; they a re ljy custom almost the only carriers of the public 
money from the village revenue clerks to the district officers, and in 
this manner they are habitually entrusted with considerable gums of 
money. Bat, though booty is thug placed within their reach, there is 
scarcely an instance on record of this trust being betrayed. The arms 
of the B hi I (which ho generally carrier about him) consist of a bamboo 
how, with a rind of the earne material for a string, and half a doEen 
formidable arrows. Ho dislikes a sword, and is not at home with a gun. 
His habitual dress is of the coarsest home-made cotton cloth, and 
his matted hair is seldom seen with any semblance of n covering / 1 

Of workers in leather there were two classes, with a total strength 
of 4,865 souls (males 2 , 012 , females £. 333 ), or ] + 73 per cent of the 
whole Hindu population. Of these, 1,358 (males 712 , females M 7 
Were Much is, shoe-makers, and 3 , 50 G (males ! t 8 G 0 * females 1 , 706 ) 
KhdipiiSj tanners. 

(>f depressed castes,—those whose touch is considered by Hindus a 
pollution,—there were three, with a total strength of 24,345 [males 
12 , 470 , females 11 , 875 ), or 8 ' 7 U per cent of the total Hindu popula¬ 
tion. Of those, 381 (males 108 * females 183 ) were Canidas, priests 
to the Dhers ■ ^739 (males 8 , 618 , females 8 / 21 ) Dhers, sweepers ; 
and 7 3 225 (males 8 / 354 , females 3 , 571 ) Bkangius, scavengers, 

Devotees and religious mendicantsof various names—BrahumchnrK 
Wairagis, Gosdis, Srtdhua, and Jpgis—numbered 2,140 (males 1,382 
females 758 ), or 0'76 per cent of the entire Hindu population, On 
account of the sanctity of the river Narbada, many religious mendi¬ 
cants visit Broach and Sukuliirth + Bourn of them remain for a con- 
ddornhle time, while others, after a stay of n few day*, pass on in 
their tour of pilgrimage. There tiro many resident "Gosuis in the 
district, who, in addition to their regular work os priests, engage to 
some extent in trade and in money-lendingJ 

The Musalmdn section of the population amounted to a total of 
69,043 souls (mal&B > 15 , 29 ( 1 , females 33 , 787 ), or 19’7 per cent of the 
entire population of the district. With the exception of tho Bohorfia* 
who are a well-toJo class, the Broach M u sal m. Aria are For the 
most part in a depressed condition. The Musalmaiis include two 


1 Some of them are Mid ta be Well off, having money and owning 1 aucL Thu no^i, 
or plfevM of reatdenoeuf Goaiu and otEittre, on open far tho mmlkjQ fch4 nntcrtniQ* 
J aont of fttrzm^ers. Thera apo many i\^idtmt tioikiis in the Bruacli elutrict In 3"5S F 
fttk>Li| fmpteaq yun before tho ruiwah of Branch lost hie kmgdniu, the thWdfl entered 
man polflDt oumstraad committed lomo diidurbwticM. The nnwAb 
troop" n. K n L nat them, and drove them emtef hlfl tftrritoiy - aqd a m lorn? althv 
SJSLtTSt 13,0 C«ii« did not again rflfcna. Soon after tho 

t.^MuIuntol of the MiwmIu poorer fl7W( tti* vfciUU the dntrlct. At 
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classes distinct in origin, though nnw con sideraWy mixed by inter¬ 
marriage—Mu salmon immigrants, and local converts to lal&nu Of 
the Musalmdns, whose origin is traced to Hindu converts, the moat 
important are thn Bohoras. Under the bend Boh or u * the census re¬ 
turns include a total population of 30,823 seals (mule* 15,030, females 
15,039), or M percent of the entire *M n^lman population. This 
large body includes two main classes, distinct from each other in 
occupation and in religion. 01 those, the one, generally engaged in 
trade and living in towns, are moat of them lamdili Shuts in reli¬ 
gion ; and the other, belonging to the Sunni community, are a country 
people, employed almost entirely in tilling the fields. No details am 
available to show the actual strength of each of these classes. But in 
the Broach district the pedlar Bt ■ herds are a very small body, to be 
Found only in the towns of Broach and Jamhnaar, while Ihe peasant 
Bohoras form a large section of the population, and arc distributed 
over every part of the district. According to Colonel Williams there 
were, in IBIS, eighty-four villages in which the headmen and tho 
shareholders were Bohonis* The peasant Bohorih are a very hard¬ 
working, intelligent, iindependent, and somewhat turbulent body of 
man* In language and habits they resemble the Kaubi and other 
Hindus, but are distinguishable from Hindus by their beard ns well 
us by a peculiar cast of countenance* At the same time, while pro* 
feasing the faith of Isldm, they do not intermarry with other Muaal- 
xndus. These two chi_s*ca of Bohorfis are among the most interest¬ 
ing of the Mu sal mans of Gujarat, not only from their peculiar history, 
many points in which do not seem to bo free from mystery, hut 
because, in contrast to the generally depressed state of the Musalmdn 
population, the Buhotris, whether lis traders or ns cultivators, aro 
among the most prosperous; communities of Gojardl Details of the 
origin, history, and peculiar customs of both claves will be found in 
tho general chapter on tho population of Gujanit* The peasant 
Bahor&s, though as n claas well-to-do, arc not in so good a condition 
as, from their shrewdness and industry, they ought to bo. Many of 
them contracted expensive habits during the prosperous times of the 
American war, and, though now not nearly so well off, continuing to 
spend large sums, have fallen into debt, A few, when prices ruled 
high, started as traders ; but most of the men who made this venture 
lost heavily from the fall in prices, and were again forced to take 
to cultivation. 

Besides the Memnns, the Khojis, the Sin k lid zD, the Tills, tho 
Mornnii^ and tho Chlupris, there is, among the orthodox Mtisalnubis 
of Broach, a peculiar community called Nigeria* These men have 


first tlioy receive! pr&wsta cast ofpio ordinary rovonqea ; hut in 17M advantags wui 
tmki-is df tbu prt&vrLua of tin) firiBiifs to luvy, m ulditaoD to tha ru^lnr elate doninnd, 
tmm of nns per cent under tgit: namQ of the tax, thmsgli tho thdd of tho 

procecda cl thu in* wera not devoted to this parity, Tho Gofcii* did sot CGfflo to 
the district ovoiy year, lust viaireel it at interval* of ;* yuar Or two. When they did 
ttfl goYornmnnt officers OAmpromiictl their clftiim for a turn much 1 cm' than 
toe if tnal proocL’dii of rise c cm. The octtml payinenta nmdo to th tiou&il Varied, 
According ta CWCfluniiAUCOfl. from CSC to £130 (lift. SOC tty 1,200), rifting in ono year to 
M much m £400 [Eta. 4 p 000:«. nod ld another ye$r hilling tu tow M £50 i lia. 
WkcLibif cauntcy feill into thehouJs of lha ISritLflh, the k l vy of thii wii At*. 

eoatmued.—CuloW Waitur'a ietcvr to Govcmintat, dated 27th January 1505, 

b 705—18 
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long been settled in Broach. They are said to derive their Dames from 
their former home, Nsgor, a town in Mdlwu. At present cart*men 
and labourers,, the Nigoris are said to be a relic of the days when 
Broach was the centre of the trade of a large part of Western India» 
Other bodies of MusalmAns, converted fmm Hinduism, arc the 
Moto^a! dm sand Malcks. The Molesal fane are half-eon verts to Islfan 
from among the Fajputs, made principally in the reign of Mahmud 
Begara (1459-1511). Except such of them as are largo landholders, 
they are said, as a class, to be in an impoverished condition. The 
women do not liclp in the work of the field, nqr do the men go out 
as labourers. Eivers up to the use of opium and spirits, they are 
involved m heavy debts,, and are in the hands of money-lenders- 
TheMak-ka are agriculturist s, some of them ordinary villagers, others 
the headmen of their communities. The Maleks, like the Moleflalfims, 
were converted from Hinduism* in the time of Mahmud Bogam 
(1450-1511), 


Exclusive of females 18,858 and children 25*154,-—in all 44,012, or 
G7'02 per cent of the Mui?slman population,—the male adult popula¬ 
tion {21,658} vak, according to the return prepared in 1875 by the 
collector, engaged in the following professions: (1) persona engaged 
in government or other service, 803 ; (2) professional persons, 274; 
(5) persons in service, or performing personal offices, 479 ; (4) persona 
etl £ ft K F> d agriculture, 15,405; (5) persons engaged in commerce 
or trade, 245 j (6) persons engaged in mechanical arts and manufac* 
tunes, 8,299; and (7) miscellaneous persons, 973, 

The Fdrsis numbered 3,11 G souls (males l ,539, females 1,577), or 
088 per cent of the total population of the district. Twenty-seven 
years ago Mr. Davies wrote : |r The Farsi s have a distinct quarter in 
the town of Broach B in which they are known to have been denizens 
for upwards of rix centuries. No less than four disused towers of 
silence attest tho generations which have passed/ 7 a Most of the 
P&rsis reside in the town of Broach< When Broach was a great- 
port, the chief ship-owners and brokers were Farsis* and in the 
days when its manufactures were famous, Pdrsis were the most 
skilful weavers. The weavers have now almost all left Broach, and 
only a few ship-owners remain. In the Ankleswar sub-division a 
large number of Pars is are engaged in agriculture. Mr. Williams 
says i ** In a few villages of the An kies war and Htinsot sub-divisions, 
the village headmen and Home of tho cultivators are Pdreie, and they 
arc active and skilful husbandmen/ 1 The entire monopoly of the 
manufacture and sale of spirituous liquors and toddy is in the hands 
of Firsis* They also go into the EAjpipla territory, as far as the 
Bhil forests, to purchase mahum flow erg. Owing to the decline of 
the son trade of Broach, the Pdr&is are said to have migrated from 
time to time to Bombay, thereby reducing their numbers from 
8,884 in 1820 to 2 >552 lu 1851. Since then the population lias again 


1 In the TilLigo (4 CMpdpor, in the Jt&iljUftAr eubdi vuion the he*dnuui ? & Mikk, 
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iucrensod to 3,116- With the exception of a few families who are 
badly off* the Parais of Broach may be described as, on the whole* & 
well-to-do community* In their way of living they are said to he 
much more frugal than the Parsis of Surat- Exclusive oF females 
1*019 and children l,169j—in all 2,188,. or 72 L 49 per cent, of the Pam 
population* — the male adult population (83d) was, according to the 
return prepared by the collector in 1875 h engaged in tho following 
professions ; (1) persona engaged in government or other service, 48 ; 
(2) professional persons* 33; (3) persona in service or performing 
personal offices, 172; (4; persona engaged in agriculture, 138; (3) per¬ 
sons engaged in commerce and trade* 78; fG) persons engaged in 
mechanical arts and manufactures* SOI ; [7J miscellaneous persons, 60- 

No separate statistics with regard to the European element in the 
Broach district are shown in the census returns* Bur, owing to tho 
spread of steam-factories* the strength of this class has increased 
considerably of late years, and there is at present, probably, no district 
in the Bombay presidency where the number of non-official European 
residents is so large as in Broach, 


The Hindu population of the district belong according to the 
census of 1372, to the following sects 

Statement thawing ike Strength of ike different Hindu lfi?2. 
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From this statement it would seem that of the total Hindu popular 
tion the Wmah nave numbered 110,207, or 39 78 percent; the Shaivs 
22,105, or 7 '97 per cent; the mixed classes 3 40,734, or 50 8 per 
cent ; and the Shrdvaka 3*986, or 1*43 per cent. The Mu^uhiian 
population belongs to two sects* Sunni and Shia ; the former num¬ 
bered 68,14-1 souls* or 98 r 71 per cent, of the total Mu salmon popula¬ 
tion* and the latter* winch contained 839 persons* or 1*29 per cent of 
the total Muanlman population, included llie Surat or Ddndi trading 
Bohorde* some of tfie Momn&g* and the few Khoja families who are 
settled in the district. Tho Tarsia are divided into two classes* 
Shihanshlhi and Kadmi; the number of the former was 3,092* or 
90'23 per cent, and that of the latter was twenty-four* or O'77 per 
cent In the total of eighty-six Christians* representatives of seven 
Boots were included. OE these* forty-eight were Roman Catholics* 
sixteen Presbyterians, nine Native Christians* seven Episcopal Ians, 
four We&ley&ns, one Armenian* and one Baptist. Of the remainder* 
eight were Jews and fifteen Sikhs ; while under the head * all 
others J ] ,032 persons* chiefly members of the wandering tribes, were 
included. 
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Arranged according to their position as dwellers intowns or in 
villages, the population of the district forms two olafcsaH, the vil¬ 
lage rs bci n g four ti mes as nn nierou s as the townsmen* D nder the 
latter head come the inhabitants of the towns of Broach 86,9^2, 
Jambusar 14,024, Ankles war 0,414, nod A'mod 0,125; or a total 
town population of 07ji95 souls, or 19'2 l per cent ot the entire io- 
habitants of the district, Originally these towns were Wlcd, and 
each of them was provided with ft fort. Within the walls lived 
the richest part of the people, dwelling in well-built houses; without 
the walls were the poorer cI&bbcs, lodged chiefly in hovels. Though 
the fortifications are now allowed to Ml into decay, a marked dis¬ 
tinction between the town proper and its suburbs still remains 
The rural classes, comprising 2S2,®27 souk, or 8076 per cent of 
the entire population, live in villages, varying in size from small 
towns of 4,152 Inhabitant^ and 1,146 bo uses to hamlets with rixty- 
four souls and eleven houses. A village of average siae contains 
130 houses and CBS inhabitants. ** The villages of Broach,” says Mr. 
J. M. Davies, 11 have (IN 181 in general ft thriving appearance, arising 
from the common use of Siles for the houses in lieu of thatch, and the 
trees with which the villages are mostly surrounded contribute to 
produce at- a distance a pleasing effect. Occupying a perfectly level 
country, these clumps ot trees, at an average distance of about three 
miles apart, indicate the sites of those scattered comm uni tics, each 
having its proportion of wells and tanks. Temples and mosques are 
extreme]v rare, and but seldom appear in the picture, tho inhabitants 
being, in "fact, anything but a priest-ridden people. Setting aside the 
capitals of Broach and Jambusar and the smaller towns of Ankles war, 
A mod, Gajem, Kdri, and llansct, the general average gives to each 
village 184 houses and 509 inhabitants. The houses throughout the 
villages are mostly built of tin burnt bricks* Those built of burnt 
bricky do not average more than ten in a hundred. The 406 villages 
contain 57,067 houses, of which 49,710 are tiled, 7*265 arc thatched, 
and thirty-two have mud-terraced roofs. The respectable inhabitants 
have their houses together in courts or doses, the entrance to which is 
by a gateway common to all the families who belong to the same close. 
These courts are shut at night, and the cuttle driven within are thus 
protected. The poorer and more degraded classes of people inhabit 
the outskirts of the village, and live in hovels of the most wretched 
description.^ Formerly many of the villages were surrounded by 
walls of mad or burnt bricks as a shelter against the attacks of free¬ 
booters ; but now, except for the traces of fortifications in some of 
the towns, only one alienated village. Ado! in the Brooch sub-division, 
remains walled, and its fortifications are said in many places to bo 
broken down. Its, the richer villages the house of tho village shop¬ 
keeper is generally one of the largest and best built* His wares are 
not, as a rule, exposed, a a they are in town shops 3 on tiers of wooden 
steps rising on each ride of tho door j: but on entering tho house, the 
front room is generally found to bo set apart for laying out the grain 
and other articles offered for sale. Exclusive of fourteen hamlets there 
were 414 inhabited state and alienated villages, giving an average of 
G 29 villages to each square mile, and 846 inhabitants to each village. 
Of tho whole number ul villages there were fifty-one with less 
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than 200 inhabitants'; 155 with from 200 to 500; 122 with from oOO 
to 1,000; sixty-six with from 1,000 to 2,000; tom with from 2,000 to 
3,000 ; six with from 3,000 to 5,000; ami two from 5,000 to 10,000. 
Of towns with n population of more than 10,000 Hauls there were two. 
As regards the number of hoaxes tb^re waSj in 137% n total of 9t>,723 t 
or on an average 7 L'2l houses to each square mile, showing, as com¬ 
pared with 79,932, the corresponding total in 1851, an increase of 
2102 per cent, and 78-4(5 per cent in excess of 5-1,197, the number 
of houses registered in ISIS. * 1 Of the total number, --(5,91. houses, 
lodging 98,139 persons, or 28 01 per tent of tho entire population, 
at tins rate of 3 05 souls to each house, were buildings with walls of 
stone or fire-baked brick, and with reofs of tile, cement, or sheet 
iron. Tho remaining (19,77(1 houses, accommodating 252,183 per¬ 
sons, or 71-99 per cent, with a population per house of 3'(il souls, 
included all buildings covered with thatch or leaves, or whose outer 
walla were of mud, or of bricks dried only by tho sun. 

Under tho head of land tenures some description will bn found of 
the constitution of the two classes of villages, the simple, or 
and the slmrehold, or bkagdvr t village. At the time of the introduc¬ 
tion of the first surrey (1811-1820), as far as their relations with 
government were concerned, there would seem to have been but 
little difference in the system of managing the two classes of villages. 2 
In tho sharohold villages tho sharers had a representative, or mtitaddr, 
with whom the representative of the state, the collector, fixed in 
each year the amount of the village contribution, leaving the mem¬ 
bers of tho community to settle among themselves how much each 
should pay. And so, in the simple villages, the collector settled with 
the village representative, tho poiai; and the paid, on his return to 
the village, arranged with the body of permanent, orjupf*, cultivators 
how the amount of the total state demand waste bo distributed 
over tho lauds of tho village- 

The great- change in the revenue management introduced in 1836, 
under which the ft mo nut of each cultivator's payment was fixed by 
government officers, and not left to be adjusted by tho community, 
lowered the position and authority of the petal, or head of the village. 
On the other hand, the position of the heads of villages has been im¬ 
proved, by making them servants of the state, and by paying them 
for their services. Under the former arrangement the village patel* 
in ‘ the Broach district, with very few exceptions, neither held land 
nor received any payment or allowances in virtue 1 of their office. 
Their succession to the office was entirely independent of govern¬ 
ment. They held no government document conferring or recog¬ 
nizing their appointment: it was purely it village concern/ * Village 


* Colonel wflliinufi Memoir, M3, 

> Coloral VrDli™*'s Memoir, 37. The greater part of what full own on the subject 
Tillage or^atti^tioci 1me bom ta.ken from Colonel WitUum*! M emoir, The 
r«Mtniren to make his account bgru e with the (utaclit fltate of jlhu yIIIwb popnifttSaq 
hftvg midi in accordance with infortnai.ioii i nffliffd l>y Chuniiil YgjuIAI, Eaq,, 
district deputy collector ol Brtiach. 

i Colonel WiUmnia'a Mcmoiry 3£. 
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headmen &re n&w appointed by government, and receive pay in 
entail and kind, varying, according to the size of their village, from 
5a. 1 d m (Rg< 2^8-8) to £19 Is. 5d. (Ks F 190-11-4) a year* The power 
formerly enjoyed by the p&fvl as head of the community and pre¬ 
sident of the village council for deciding disputes among its mem¬ 
bers, is in eorne parts of the presidency said to some extent to huv® 
passed into the ban da of two classes of men, village isuboolmsaterfl 
and pleaders. In Broach it would seem that school mastcra have not 
Jret gained much influence among the rural population, and are not 
to any extent employed in writing petitions to government. On the 
other hand, the district is said to bo f overridden by pleaders,/ whose 
interest it is to stir up and bring into law courts disputes which, under 
the former system, might have been settled by a committee of the 
villagers. Still* however, as a leading man in the village, if he is a 
kindly man ami liked by the villagers, the patel has much influence. 
Ihsputes regarding divisions of movable and immovable property* 
Cultivation of holds, roadway to fields, water.courses, points of inherit¬ 
ance, and other matters not involving any question of crime, are still 
decided by the village council In religious and social matters the 
headman of the village takes the lend. When sacrifices have to be 
offered, or rites performed to the goddess Jtfiffa, for rain, or to put a 
stop to cholera, the village is represented by its headman. On social 
occasions, when the daughter of the headman is to be married, or 
when big father or mother lias died, the headman is expected to give 
a feast to the whole village. At these entertainments all the villagers* 
but such as belong to the f impure * castes, git down to dine at the 
same time, though, if the community includes more than one caste, 
the members of the different cartes sit in separate groups, the men 
and women eating at the same time In distinct rows. Some food is 
given to the watchmen and other villagers of the 1 impure J castes* 
which they take away and eat at their own houses. So, too, the vil- 
age fami y priest,, except in a village of Brahmans* would have his 
share of the dinner given to him in an uncooked state* The headmen 
of villages are also able to maintain their position of importance by 
acting as money-lenders to the villagers. On a rough calculation the 
headmen of about one-eighth of the villages of the district lend money. 
4 hey are said, as el rule* to bo considerate to their debtors. In money 
matters the headman is also sometimes of help to the villagers by 
acting aa mediator between a debtor and his creditor. By caste the 

m 3 mda v31a S ess * Brahmans* Kanbb, Rajputs* 
and Talabda Eohs; in Muulmfn villages* BohoriLs, Maleks, and Mole- 
salama; and m one or two of the villages of the Aukleawor anb-divi- 
eion the headmen arc F&rsia* 

, JJ l ® ^cotmtant, or taldti, is reported by Colonel Walker in 

1»W4 to have been amenable to the authority of tha headman of the 
village, m whose charges their expenses were included. Their duties 
were to register the lots of land, their bounds, rente, and all detail 
j SP*“? m their lmle c om muni ties,’ Colonel Williams 
2S5™“ **“ as by the original village constitution, 

JfiSfSi £f P ft,d , b £ tho village. And, in spite of the attempt 
which had boon made by the TaJati Regulation (II, of 18H) to raise 
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theta into a position in which they might act as a check to the paht, 
Mr. Sphinatone, in 1021, found that the village nceonntapts wore 
much more closely connected with the patels than in Ahmeanbaa amt 
Kai™* and more likely to conceal than to expose any fraud in Mo 
village management ; that, in fact, the ' TnMti Regulation could 
hardly bo said to have been introduced into Broach, bo much was 
this the case that, in 1839, Mr. Williamson, the collector, wrote to 
government : u There were no 4c*W£iV in the Broach district till they 
were introduced by mein September 1828/* Village clerks are now 
paid entirely in cafib, and their position has been improved 01 a u 
years by an increase in their salaries. Each of them has charge of a 
group of Tillages, extending on an average oyer six square miles con* 
tainiug 1,492 inhabitants, and representing a revenue of £1,UU U*. 
lQd> (fa. 10,420-14-8)* 
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In addition to the headman and the Accountant, the full establish* 0 thH!t ******* 
ment of village servants comprises the following members : the Tillage 
family-priest, ghti tael; the potter, htinhhAr * the barbeTj ^hajuitn; the 
carpenter, ntuihdr; the blftckamith* luhtr; the tailor, darji ; the shoe¬ 
maker, mocki; the washerman* dhoblii; the tanner, kmlpo^ the 
sweeper, sifter; the scavenger, bhaiujioi the watchman, wartan io, or 
rakha. 


Brdhmaus do duty as village priest a, teachers, and performers of Tha pnrtt 
ceremonies. They wore formerly supported by an assignment of land, 
pasdUa Thar claims were settled under the summary settlement 
Act (Bombay Act VIL of 1803), and they were allowed to remain 
iq possession of their knd on payment of a quit-rent equal to one* 
fourth part (four annas in tbo rupee) of its regular rental, The village 
Br&hmau acts as family prieet to all classes of the Hindu villager®, 
except to the Dliers, Bhangias, and EMlp&b Tfhose touch to a Hindu 
is Pollution, He is supported by fixed allotments of grain* by spe¬ 
cial atippli.es of uncooked food when caste dinners are gii ei] s find ?y 
gifts of money On occasions of marriage or investiture with the sacred 
thread. 


The services due by the carpenter and the black smith are eon- THi* center md 
fined to the making and mending' of agricultural tools. All other ™ 
work, such as making or repairing carts or building houses, la paid 
for by the individual requiring tho work to be done, ihere hag 
been little change in the position of villagers of this class during 
tho last fifty years. The land, pawita, formerly held by them, has 
been continued to them on payment of & quit-rent of one-fourth 
of tho ordinary rental As in former times!, the villagers coats line 
to pay their carpenter and blacksmith in grain, and in return their 
ploughs and harrows arc repaired. When a villager requires other 
work to be done,—a cart to be made, or a house built—he pays tho 
village carpenter in cash at the current rates of labour- If he has 
to build a house, the villager might engage a skilled carpenter from 
the nearest town; but, ftfi a rule, he would also employ the Tillage 
carpenter. 

The village potter supplies the villagers with articles of earthen- 
warei and, where there is 110 regular waterman, the potter brings 
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travdlett their supply of water. He kcopa 21 separate wnterqar for 
each ca^tCj and In tlila tv ay travellers of all castes, oven IS ml Lilians, 
can take water from him, Besides his duty as a waterman, ho has 
to smear the floor of the paid** office, ehom 3 and in some other ways 
acts a.i his servant. The potter is paid by the villagers in grain, 
and, besides, was formerly in the enjoyment of rent-free land. On 
payment of a quit-rent of one-fourth of thoir ordinary rental T the 
potter has been allowed to re nan in in posse&Rioii of his lands. 

The village tailor docs all their sewing for men h and makes boddices 
for women. The villagers generally pay him a regular amount in 
grain. As the tailor does no service to the state, the quit-rent on 
liis lands was fixed at one-half of the ordinary rent of the lands* 
There are more villages without than with a tailor. 

The washerman cleans the men 1 ? clothes. But, like the tailor, 
is not found in every village establishmenl. He is paid in grain by 
the villagers, and his land 1ms been continued to him on payment of 
a quit-rent equal to one-half of the ordinary rental. 

Tho village barber not only shaves and cuts nails, but is the 
village surgeon, knowing how to bleed, and in a few cases how to 
set bones. The barber's wife is commonly the midwife* Perhaps 
because ho is at rest almost all the day, the barber is the man 
chosen at night to act as torch-bearer when a traveller passes 
through the v ill ago, or when the pafel is on the track of thieves. Ho 
is paid by an allotment of grain; and because of tho public services 
he perforins as a torch-bcarer T h& has been continued in possession 
of his Land on payment of a quit-rent of one-fourth part of its ordinary 
rental, 


The shoe-maker repair? tho shoes of the community, and makes up 
what little leather is required in yoking the bullocks. As the shoe¬ 
maker performs no public service, hi? quit-rent has been fixed at 
oue-hfdf of tho ordinary rental. 

The tanner and leather-dresser prepares the leather from the hides 
of the cattle, sheep, and goats that die about the village, As the 
tanner performs no public service the quit-rent he pays bas been 
fixed at one-half of the ordinary roulat. As the skins of animals 
that me m the village am the tan nor'a perquisite, he gets but little 
grain from the villagers* 


.. ®3?''* raon fo ™ klie villagB guard, Itt tho northern parts of 
the dial net they ore for the moat part Kolts. South of the Narbada 
and m the Uroaeh sub-diviaioa they are chiefly Hliils. Escent some 
o! tiie Kolia in Jambnsar, who have swords and shields, almost all 
watchmen are armed with bows and nrrows. None of them are 
provi cd with firevurms. Sum? of money are often escorted by them 
from the village to tho collector’s treasury at the head station. In 
Borne TiltiigeH there are fifteen or twenty watchmen, in others nob 
iriore ian our* The largest establishment of men is generally to 
uund m the Tillages oi the Jambusuir sub-division. The watch- 
j 110 of grain from the villagers. They are piid 

by tho state, partly in cash and partly by tho grant of rent-free lands. 
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Though very poor, the trustworthiness of these men whoa in charge 
of treasure is remarkable. Kot only arc they perfectly honest thorn* 
selves, buL will resist to death any attempt to rob them of then- 
charge. 

The scavenger, frAnWo, removes filth of every description, including 
night-soil. He is readyj at the call of all travellers, to show the road 
as far as tho next village. He carries letters and messages; he attends 
travellers on their putting up at the village, showing them where to 
encamp, giving information of tho stranger’s arrival, nud fetching 
for them whatever may bo wanting. Ho is in a surprising degree 
intelligent and active; nud though his language at home is Gujarati, 
he can, as a rule, speak Hindnst4ui bettor than any other man in 
the village. Some of the Bhangmn cultivate. They get hut scanty 
allotments of grain from the villagers, but generally go the rounds 
of on evening, about seven o'clock, when dinner is over, and collect 
scraps. As their services are most useful to the public, tho Bhatigt&s 
have been continued in the enjoyment of their land free from rent. 
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Like the Bhangio, the Dher acts os a sweeper; but, unlike the The sweeper. 
Bhangio, he will not remove night-soil. He also carries letters and 
baggage and shows boundaries. They sometimes get allotments of 
grain from the villagers, not so much as barbers, but more than 
Bhaugitfs. On account of their usefulness as public servants, tho 
Bhers were allowed to retain their laud free of rent* 

Besides the ordinary establishment^ special circumstances some- Special ncmvntt. 
times lead villages to engage Rome of the following men : the koffla^ 
or water-drawer, who draws the water from the village well by 
means of a leather bog and a rope made of green hide, supplied at 
tho village expense. The pair of bullocks used by the ho na is fur¬ 
nished iii turn by the cultivators. The water drawn is chiefly for the 
use of the cattle, and falls into a large reservoir adjoining the well 
from which they driuk. Some of these wells and reservoirs are 
handsome structures. As a rule, these men receive no allotment of 
grain from the villagers. They sometimes cultivate, and have been 
continued in tho enjoyment of their lands on payment of one-half of 
the ordinary rental. The pambw f or water-supplier, Who gets bis 
name from parah r a place where travellers are supplied with water, 
takes his station under a tree on the high road, not perhaps near the 
village, but the place best suited for his purpose, lie baa by him 
several pots of clean cold water, which lie give* for driuk to all 
passengers who ask for it* The par alio is either a man or an elderly 
woman of high caste, so that the water may bo unexceptionable to 
all. Sometimes the water supplier is a man of low caste—a Koli, 

Tabivia or Bbil; even then travellers of high caste might take 
water from his hands so long ns he bad more than one pot for water. 

High-caste men generally, however, make themselves independent 
of water-sellers by carrying with them a metal pot tied by a string. 

Men of this class hold no village land. Travellers and the people of 
the villages near generally pay them something. Except in lame 
villages the goldsmith seldom forms part of the village esta blish - 
ment. He formerly worked for the paid, but was never paid for his 
h 705—49 
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services in grain* When hm help is wanted he receives the current 
rate of wages in money. The land held by the simi was assessed at 
its full value. Thu Mroi or bkdf, singer and genealogist, is seldom 
met with as el village servant in the Broach district- The practice 
of employing men of this class as security for the fulfilment of art 
agreement baa not been in force for more than fifty years. The 
bhri registers births and death*, and for this work receives cash 
payments. He will also take food in & KaiihPs or Rajput's house, 
though ho wifi not eat along with Ids hosts, The lands formerly held 
by fcftdfif were not granted on condition of service, lie was allowed 
in remain in possession on pay ing a quit-rent under the provisions of 
the summary settlement Act. The t>khvn t or teacher, is a Muham¬ 
madan, and was formerly found in fiohom villages. The Bo liorii* 
now learn less Urdu than they formerly learnt. The nkhim enjoys 
no rent-free kud. The trail t or physician, administers to the village 
community, but is found only in largo villrtgea., perhaps in one village 
out of every twenty. The practice of these doctors has fallen of! of 
late years. These men hold no service land. By caste they are 
generally JlrfihinaTiB, though some arts Ha jams, and one in A r mod is 
a Shruvak. The j09 ft?* ostrologer and astronomer, makes almanacs, 
assigns dates, duration of seasons, diviniema and periods of the year. 
Ho names days for sowing or beginning the different field works. No 
one but a Jos hi can cast a horoscope. This ia a very elaborate piece 
of work. The paper, from fifty to sixty yards long, is filled with 
pictures, and takes the astrologer from three to four months to pre¬ 
pare. But few people can understand what has boon written* Hto 
higher claves of Hindus Brahmans and Rajputs, generally have 
horoscopes, but Knnbis and Kolb seldom have them.. Again, Mole* 
anlams employ an astrologer, but Bohortfs do not. Mon of this class 
hold no service land, Thu bhatudya^ or strolling players, are found 
in the establishments of only a few villages. They go about in parties 
of from fifteen to twenty under a headman called ndijfe. One of the 
parties prepares the pieces, but none of the pi ay a am written out. 
They hold no service lands. Gosdi or wair&gi, Himln devotees.—la 
almost every village land has been granted aa the endowment of tho 
station, or MmUi f of one of these devotees. The math ia commonly 
a pleasant .open buildsng p and travellers are accommodated and hos¬ 
pitably treated there. ' The gojfdi or watrdgi/* says Colonel Williams, 
<f is respected and looked np to by all castes of the inhabitants, and 
often contributes, by his impartial influence, to the preservation of 
harmony and good order in the com mumi ty** Tho above remarks 
apply also to Mtssalmiu devotees, fakir. They arc not un frequently 
maintained in Hindu villages* And a share of the village land ia 
often aligned for the benefit of tho tomb of acme Musalman saint* 
In all Bohom and other Mu sal man villages a portion of the land is 
Bet apart for the support of a mosque and to maintain an officer, or 
mulla, to keep the place clean and in good order. The mufbi also 
receives presents from the people, an allotment of grain, or the gift 
of some article of dress. In almost every village one or mom Hindu 
temples are endowed with plots of laud. There is generally a council 
'of villagers chosen to see that the proceeds of the Land are applied 
to pay the temple priest, pujdri t and keep the place in order. Fifty 
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years ago tank's were often endowed with land to pay for their repair; Chapter XXX. 
now there are said to be no lands of this class. Population. 

ifitiiliUdr, peon, and m'Ujupli, bailiff.'—In Colonel IV illiuuia 1 time VtfUgocommunities, 
these men were appointed annually by government, but were paid ^ K ,;i ;<r 
from |]j 0 villages, and tbeir support f ormed a charge over and above 
the government demand. At that time it was the custom to bring 
the whole crops of the village into one thresh in g-iloor, or hhali. These 
men were stationed in the grain-yard to prevent the removal of 
the produce till the collector should give orders that it might be 
taken away. Their power was then considerable, and their perqui¬ 
sites wore said to border on exaction. If these appointments, says 
Colonel Williams, “were not made to villages which pay tbeir 
revenues punctually, it would no doubt bo a great relief to them" 

When tho system of collecting the crops was done away with, the 
services of tho mdfjajjH lost much of their consequence. The btwdU 
tldr is, however, still retained, and paid ill naah about 8 k. OA (fis. 4-4) 
a month. They now act as messengers for the village accountant, 
collecting the villagers when the time for paying instalment* comes 
round. They wear a bolt as a badge that they are in the service of 
government, and, when in the village, live in the mtid 1 * offico. By 
citste these men are chiefly Mus&lmana. They belong to the large 
towns of tile district, and, though expected to do so, they do not 
upend all their time in the village. Besides their pay, they receive 
some presents of grain from tho villagers. 

Though roost of tho villages of the district have on their establish- Tim viliiget*. 
merits men of different castes, there arc many villages of which the 
great body of tho cultivators belong almost all to one class. Thus, 
some of the village communities arc composed almost entirely^ of 
Brahmans, others of Kan bis, others of Rajputs. There are also Koli 
villages inhabited by Kdis of the Tain lain class, and Musalmtfu 
communities, some consisting entirely of BohortSs, others of Hosalmfoa 
belonging to other classes. With regard to the settlement of ques¬ 
tions that concern the whole body of villagers, such as common 
rights to grazing lands or to forests, there would seem to be little 
difficulty in Broach. The Broach villages have no village forests, 
and so are free from this cause of difficulty. With regard to the 
extent to which one man may make use of tho common grazing- 
grounds there would seem to bo no limit. A may send fifty cattle 
if he has so many, and B only two if ho has not more, Dhers, Blum- 
gins, and Kbit pis are not allowed to drink from the village well. 

In works, such as digging a well, or clearing out a tank, the expense 
or labour is distributed amongst tlio holders of lands at so much on 
tho half acre, or bighoi in the possession of each man. 

With regard to the relations among the different classes of culti¬ 
vators, the superior position of tho shareholders in villages held ou 
the sharehold Bystem, and, in simple villages, the existence of a body 
of men whoso share of the total government demand the village 
head could not in an arbitrary way increase, would seem to corre¬ 
spond to tho distinction between original settlers and. cultivators who 
had joined the community at soma later time. In many instances 
cultivators of one village are engaged in tilling the land of another 
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village, These men are styled uparwi'trin, 1 But their social position 
ig not affected by tlio fact that they cultivate in a village in whicii 
they do not live, nor are they called upon to make any payment to 
the village authorities, or in any way to join the community of tho 
village a part of whose lands they till' One of the most noteworthy 
changes that have token place of late years is said to be the extent 
to which tho waste lands of villages and tho holdings of the poorer 
class of cultivators have been taken up by townsmen of capital, rdrais, 
and Hindus of various castes. 


1 Thnt is, cultivators beyond thu boundary of the vilkgu {njxir, beyond* wd wwl, 
.1 histigo or limit]'. 




CujarAtj 


CHAPTER IT. 

agriculture. 

Agriculture is tho most important industry of the district, sup¬ 
porting i do, 904 persons, or 44“ G6 per cent of the entire population J 

Tho geological division of the soils of the district is into light 
soils and black soils* For agricultural purposes each of these two 
main classes contains several sub-divisions. The light Soil* avmt 
gorddu, or mdrwa t varies in character from tho tract of consolidated 
rand-drift in thy south of the district known, from its abundance of 
eofuwl, by the tumio of morpetna, to the heavier binds in the neigh- 
onrhood of the Narbada, almost merging into the richest alluvial 
loam, or bMtha* Again, the soils that come under the general head 
of black, or bill, range from thy rich alluvial deposits on thy hunks of 
the Narbada through the regular deep cotton mould* fairuim, to tho 
shallower and harsher soils nearer the sen, thy brira lands yielding 
little but wheat. The different varieties of black soil together 
occupy about twelve-sixteenths of tho whole cult arable area of tlse 
district. 'Hie staple crops grown on the black soils are rice, cotton, 
wheat, and millet, /iiwar. Of the four-sixteenths remaining for the 
light soil, three-sixteenths arc the ordinary varieties* f/ornl and fjorndu, 
yielding cereals, pulaeH, and garden staffs ; and one-sixteenth is the 
fresh rich alluvial deposit known as hhitiha, in vrhicli products of all 
kinds, especially tobacco and castor-oil plants, arc raised- 

The state, or it halm, villages of tho district contain 933,764 Cujtunible had. 
acres, of which 193,880 acres, or 2G“7G per cent, arc alienated, pay¬ 
ing only u quit-rent to the state, and 2 43,5 DH acres, or 26 08 per cent, 
are unarablo waste land, including the area of villain-sites, roads, 
rivers, reservoirs, and thy tracts of salt land, cr khar, liable to be 
Hooded at specially high tides, Tho total area of state amble land 
iu, therefore, 496*322 acres, of which 468,780 acres, or 93'44 per 
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Agriculture* 

Sail. 


Thin total (1S3*DCH] ifl uivle np of the following ituiiis i— 

1 A.ililt niatL-f iiumrVnllQFD fi’ per W?J ■' ■ " 

•j W'EhTi uE ALim *ik ! iilaied ou Uib uE tH.9 pruJ^rU^ Urn Ifltal 4'Slllt 

famuli jiiPXialBliin ^ Uh dfii^l twin In ike loi*a idull ail* Jspu- 

IftLlnn .. h -■ ■ ■m "" '' 111 

3. 1‘lirLI * 1 * 1 rr ii oi ] Uiij i ^nlgqSaM oh ft sSnyiaf Lfttn 

Total 


65,sn 




Tlaft Talculfttiou in necwiuy, btcfcuiHa the &wwa* return*,inolmdh^ mftuy of the 
women unthr V TI (miftt--olliiacKttlnh show A lolal of uhly 38,613 Hfidor tho special head 
.vjuit Agricultural ioMloft, 
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Chapter IV, cent, are occupied, and 37,542, or 7’5G per cent, unoccupied. About 

Agriculture. 2,633 acres of kiair land have been taken up by private individuals 

for reclamation. These lands have been leased by government, on 
ape dal conditions, rent free for the first ten yearn, and for the twenty 
following at yearly rents varying from Gtl. to Is, (4 m. to 8 m.) an 
acre, When thirty years have expired, these lands will be subject 
to the usual survey rates. 


Su^wf a * plough »r In this district a ' plough of land’—that is, the area that can ho 
tilled by a plough drawn by one pair of oxen*—is held to vary front 
twenty acroa in black soil to nine acres in the lighter varieties. Care¬ 
less cultivators whoj instead o£ co noon t nit lug their resources on ti 
smM farm, prefer to run over a large area, can with a r ingle pair of 
bullocks egpeqmll y m wheat UntJj as much as thirty no res of 

black soil This cannot, however, be considered the generally ap¬ 
proved systoui. The mean uverogo per plough ill Aukleswur is 
seventeen aert^, while in W&gm, where nearly fill the soil is black p 
and much of it poor black, the average area per plough stands us 
high aa twenty-eight acres* 


£4*tk 


Datmli uf protltlcPn 


According to the collector’!* administration report for 1874-75, the 
stock in the possession of the cultivators of state, or kMha t villages 
amounted during that year to 27,192 ploughs, 20,081 carts, 87,570 
bullocks, 58,412 buffaloes, 15,789 cows, 3,211 horaes, 83,278 sheep 
mid goats, and 1,809 asses. Agricultural oxen are of two kinds,—the 
home-bred, or bdahda, bullock,' a small slight-bodied animal, worth 
from £0 to £12 ^Hs.00 to 120 ) a pair, and the large-boned muscular 
ox of northern Gujanit, worth from £15 to £2u (Bs. 150 to 200) 
a pair. 

From the Agricultural returns for the year 1874-75, it would seem 
that of 457,806 acres, 1 the total rent-yielding area, 63,606 acres, or 
13‘8D per cent, were fallow or under grass. Of the 394,200 acres 
under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 170,060 acres, or 
48‘14 per cent, of which 73,601 acres were under Indian millet, juwdr 
(Sorghum vulgar*) ; 50,837 under wheat, t/hau (THticnrn mstivnin) ; 
20,359 under rice, ddnfjar (Oryza saliva); 16,087 under millet, h>ijri 
(Holotu Kpicatus) j and 4,176 under AW rti (Puspahim scrobicu latum), 
rulaes occupied 35,780 acres, or 9*07 per cent, of which 14,250 acres; 
were under taw (Cajaims indicus), and 21,530 under miscellaneous 
pulses, comprising wit (Dolichos lablab); gram, ehona (Cicer arieti- 
num) ;mag( Fhnscolus rad in t us); aud pens, ic<itdna (1‘isum sativum). 
Oil-seeds, including castor-seeds, rfvreta (Ricinus communis), and lat 
(Sosamum indieaui),occupied 980 acres, or 0*22 per cent. Fibres occu¬ 
pied 176,261 acres, or 44‘7l per cent, of which 176,233 acres were 
under cotton, tapa* (Gossypium ipciicum}, aud twenty-eight under 
hemp, sun (Crotularia juncea). Miscellaneous crops occupied 11,434 
acres, or 2‘9 per cent, of which 2,421 acres were under tobacco. 


* These liram are taken bom the collector's humr form No, 17 |H>. Th« 
MUainft ^ If 1 " 1 ? ;lrv * "ho-sra under nctiisJ cultivation. 
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tamMku {Kieotimm tabocum); 352 dntler indigo, gnli (rndigofera Chapter IT- 
tinctoria); 127 under sugar-cane, writ (Sacoliamm offirinanim); aud Agriculture, 
8*334 under miscellaneous vegetables and fruits. 

The following state mod t 1 shows the area of government assessed 
land cultivated with crops in lSo-9-BO and in 1872-73 t— 


Contrasted Cnltuvitim Statement for tfa gear* 1839-GO and 1872-73, 
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Contrasted cultiva* 
tii i ti Btateincutp 
j^y-GUruid 1871-73. 


During the thirteen years between 1859-00 and 1672-73, 41,266 
acres of waste land were taken up for cultivation* A detailed com¬ 
parison of the two yean show? a falling off under the following 
heads * wheat is loss by 2,021 acres : oil-seeds by 808 acres ; indigo 
by 808 acnM; augur-cane by 460 acres ; and vegetables aud condi - 
men to by 1,825 acres. On the other'hand f there has been a remark¬ 
able extension of 17,001 acres in the urea devoted to other cereala 
than wheat, of 1.3,111 acres under pulses, and of 13,851 acres under 
cotton | there has bnen a slight decrease, 128 acres, in the area under 
tobacco, while in 1872 there wore 5,271 mom acres returned ns fallow 
and grass land than in 1859. 


1 Tbu prod DM retuttu obtained from village officer* ihow, for the year IB72 in 
fmnuu&i land. n value per nfiJW of £l I'm, (El. IT-lS-Sh calculated rit the current 
market rata* Thta grra* far the whole- produce of the government lead of the dis¬ 
trict, an estimated vrSuf of ^SHOpMS (Ril 82,09^50), To iKVtaia tJwTftJne of th« 
total outturn of the dsntrict, the value of the erop* g™*® •Umted lamb most ho 
Included. For these bud* there is m ■pecinl return of prince. But on tho huiu of p 
the j.n .portion that the ares of aUanatai bn da bear* to the arc* of pmmiiusnt Limb, 
the value uT thuir agricultural produce may he calculated At about £338 r JPHI 
(Rn, ^ p Crv890}, HiR-, for the whole district. an estimated out turn &f £1,157,337 
(Ito 1,16,75.870). These estimates are given in a fwl-untd, **, from the nature cyi 
the tabject, aud Hie way in which the mlcumntipn is obtained, bot litlle treat OKI be 
placed ] n the accarjKy of th@ rcturai. 
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The following nrc some of ike details of the cultivation of the 
chief varieties of crops :—■ 

Cotton **—Among the crops of the district cotton holds the* first 
piuce. Of S94,2W, the total area of state land cultivated in 1874, 
17f5/233 acres, or 14'7 per cent, were devoted to cotton. As com¬ 
pared with 1859-60, the returns for 1871 show an increase of cotton 
cultivation amounting to 31,150 acres, or 21'72 per cent. Cotton in 
seed, or raw cotton, is called kap&s. Two varieties are grown in 
Broach, the annual of black soils, hUm t and the triennial of light 
soil S'j&ria} For the cultivation of cotton the black soil is moat 
commonly used. But the plant, whan raised in lighter soils, is 
generally much larger, and its staple equally good with the staple 
of cotton grown in black sail. It is not sown oftener than once 
in three years* Cotton of either kind in seldom grown by itself. 
Bice, or hodm [Faspaluin scrobieulatmn), is usually sown with it in the 
same field. In black soils, to break t hrough the regular rotation of 
crops in favour of cotton, and grow cotton more than once in three 
years, would he attended with certain prospective loss, 1 A second 
year's crop of cotton taken from tho same iield docs not yield more 
than onedialf the first. „ 

In preparing them for sowing, cotton seeds are rubbed on a 
frame over which eocoannt-fibre cords are tightly stretched. The 
seeds are then wetted in muddy water, and immediately afterwards 
plunged into worn! ashes. These ashes separate the seed* from each 
other, and eo they are more easily dropped one by one into the 
ground. Before the seed is sown the land is ploughed, if possibly 
twice, once on the Erst min-lull, and a second time a fortnight after. 
.Manure is not generally used, uh the native cultivatos-s believe that, 
unless put into the soil in the preceding year, manure docs not 
increase dio outturn o l cotton. When the land Ls ready, the seed 
is sown, at. the rate 1 of tcu pounds to the acre, from a drill plough 
furnished with three tubes or feeders* 3 


1 [31 add it Lon to the varieties of enttnn in tLe text are two other*, 

to* rojfaad the itDiriita, THe \* Kmd to S«c an LELferieF variety of the pl«t, ijivitti 
chiefly in the Buwlft Uititory, and brought into tho Bmt«h district irilii the view of 
being mined 'with the rejjnUr ftmach cotton, Tlda mi*ifci£ with in M iJ to he of 
l*lc join t\m Of the inoat prevalent fbrtrjii of jidnllcrAthi^ Broach coltum The otlinr 
variety, minim uf tfrrlaptu [GoMipiuns rcligiaaou), would to be gr»wu only to 
a «malJi extent, chiefly [mar templet nud the cfwvlliap of uratie*. It Lb mud in mak¬ 
ing tho ettto thread {jatioi}. ** The tmrma dotted* 11 Maya Mr. A. Bum, " is a paranlal 
fi3aftt F lasting for four or five years or mom. Lt grows in every kind id & u il + Imt 
attains p«rfe4tinn only in the lijqht sandy, fjortiL laud*. The wool k fine. ^Jky »f 
r^Jndrralk' strength, m& fully on tech long, HcdgdVWs, gardens* ami grove* of 
tre^a the abodes of devotees and tempi l-h, are the nFaccii where the iiJant is 

foiLniL Mullins Mid tcriwFH are made from it. Since the introduction of European 
Cloth, the culture of thia cotton ha* Almost entirely raued. ]|h yield per «c» \w cstj- 
mateJ at ane hundred pounds of cfcau CCtftnn in the fint year, and in ’thei second at from 
» pirre to four bsndnd p«md* Tho great h Lnclran ee to it* cultivation k the fact that 
n mmins protectionthroughout the year, Tim price of thia cotton in the market at 
fWeh kolwiyi double that of the common CQHUtry article. Hut there ana never 
™ ora tlmn a few pounds J>rotnumb)*/ ’—Jqu r, JL A. Sot, Bom, VoL XL, ^ 

1 Colnurl WiUtMid'n Mnnciir, 42, 

Blae^^ V^lTT^p^j 10 * Ur ^ ^ M £ h by ,| i Qaesliutu, Kaait India Cotton, 
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Though irrigation ia now ne ver ma<lo n B o of in growing cotton, Chapter iv 

this would not seem to bnv© been the case itt former times- In Agritultnra- 

1738, Dr. Kovi, a Poli&li travelkr, in some fields near A'mod, came Cotton cnJtiv(ktkld . 
across certain large basins filled with water. These he at first sup¬ 
posed to he natural j hollowed out by the force of the stream in time 
of .flood, and of such a depth that* it seemed to him, the planters did 
not find it worth their while to level and cultivate them. After¬ 
wards ho found that the waters of the DMdhur wore during the 
time of the Goods led by narrow channels into these basins, which 
wore artificial, and made with great labour. In January there were 
still fresh marks on the pi no tali on b that they had lately been wa teredo 
K which Convinced iao/ ; lie adds, ^ that all these varieties of tanks, 
pools, basins, and ditches, tbat I have met with, were designed for 
the nourish me ut of cotton at the time required/ 1 It does not seem 
clear why the practice of irrigating cotton has been given up. In 
1855, Mr. Invenirity, then collector of Broach, wrote that, in his 
Opinion, water supplied artificially weakened the fibre of the cotton 
and reduced its value. Ho does not state on what experience this 
opinion was founded. * 3 


The time when a crop of cotton ripens varies according to tlm 
season* After a light fall ol rain the cotton harvest is early ; after 
a heavy fall it is kite. If the rain-fall has been light, picking begins 
about the 20tb of December, and is over by the iOtli of February* 
If the rain-fall hits been heavy* the pods do not burst till the middle 
of February* and tho cotton is not all boused till the hist week in 
April. In an average season the picking liegius about the close of 
January and ends in March. Before all the cot Eon is secured, tho 
field hug generally been thrice picked* with a fortnight's interval 
between each picking. The average proportion In weight of seed, 
ktipd&%a f to cleaned cotton, rji, is one-third of cleaned cotton to two- 
thirds of seed* The proportion, however* varies. In the best soils* 
and in the most favourable years* forty-eight pounds (a rfAodi] of mw 
cotton will yield eighteen pounds of clean cotton* or wool, to thirty 
pounds of seed* while the raw cotton of inferior soils will yield only 
fifteen pounds of wool to thirty-three pounds of seed. Before the 
time of picking some of the cotton grows overripe, and* falling to the 
ground* takes op dust and leaf* In this way n portion ol the cotton is 
damaged before it leaves the grower's hands, But the intentional 
mixture of dirt and earth to add weight to the cotton is not the work 
of the cultivator* but of the dealer* tenkhdrto* Cleaned cotton is 
divided into two classes,—the better, turned, and the inferior* ™V, or 
poor + What amount of cotton an acre will produce is a question 
which has been answered iu many ways with no apparent uniformity. 
A field muy in ten different years yield ten different quantities, each 
most carefully tested and tKo results honestly given. An acre of 
superior black soil, kdnfim f tilled by a Kunbi or Bobo fa in his own 
way* will, according to the season* yield from I&8 to 102 pounds o£ 
dean cotton. The same field bunded over to a Koli or Rajput might* 


1 Toot* fur Scientific RcsspjA- Bom* OavL Sflti X VI. New Stried, 44 and 90* 

3 Collector of ErtMtfb to Berfliue Ccmifljwicwrp N.O. P <bibed 1 1th June 1895. 
a ?05—50 
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perhaps, not yield more than half this amount; to a Musiil infill 
(Bohora excepted} the return would be still less, Mr. Stormont, the 
superintendent of cotton experiments in Broach, wrote in 1869: rf A 
good fair crop, in good Broach soil, means 400 pounds of seed-cotton 
per acre, two-thirds of which will bo seed and the remaining third 
{133 pounds) clean cotton. As special cultivation, coupled with 
application of manure, will give results superior to the above, esq the 
outturn from bad and careless farming will fall much short of it* 
The finest crop of cotton I ever saw was in 18G9-70,intbeJambu£ar 
sub-division, not far from the village of Debegam* It covered only half 
an acre; and the owner afterwards told me that the produce weighed 
about 3G0 pounds (nine Broach man#), and that the seed-cotton 
yielded 149 pounds of clean cotton, or at tho rate of 280 pounds 
of clean cotton to the acre. 11 But this was an unusual crop Mr= J. 
M t Davies, when collector of Broach in 1848, estimated the average 
produce of the district, in good, bad* and indifferent seasons, at 
eighty pounds of clean cotton per acre. Considering the extent of 
inferior black soil, and that the area of poor and rich lands tilled by 
peasants of little skill exceeds that of superior soils in the hands of 
good cultivators* this estimate may, in tho opinion of the present 
superintendent of survey, bo accepted ns a fair average of the 
district, as a whole, for a series of years. 

The following statement of the cost and profit of cotton cultiva¬ 
tion shows the results of a good and of a bad season in a superior 
and in an average field 


Statement dewing the result* of Cotton cvlticativn* 



The attempts* on the part of government* to improve Broach cot ton 
have been of two distinct kinds* Government lias tried to add to the 
value of the cotton by improving the process of tillage* and it has tried, 
by preventing adulteration, to secure tlmt the cotton should realize its 
proper price. ^ Though raw cotton was sent to England from India eis 
far back as ! / S3* 1 it was not till the rupture between England and 


SSfiT * . iwcra^ export of r»w Mtt™ from Broach 

bv Surat uii 35 * h f 1 *- "bolfl of IbtH cotton Went 

OJ Bint and Buiubuy to Btapl ml Cfci&lk—ForW Oriental Mmril* U, ^3. 
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America in 1803 llmt India became important in Europe as a pro- Chapter FT 
Queer o£ the raw urn to rial. Agriculture 

Ordinary Indian cotton in 1813 was worth only 9d, a pound in CcrttoDimpcovcm^mt. 
London, while Bourbon fetched 2#. a pound, and the high rates o£ iuisik 
freight * 1 —at that time 122 per ton [1,375 pounds), that is, equal to a 
charge of -k?. a pound—was an additional inducement to introduce 
a bettor class of cotton into In din. Under those dreumatanoes, in 
1811 a supply of Bourbon seed was scut from England to Bombay, 
and in the next year (1812) a second consignment was forwarded. 

This Bourbon seed was distributed to the collectors of Broach and 
Sumtji with instructions to bow a portion of it on account oi the 
honourable company, and band ever the rest to enttivatofs likely 
to give the seed a fair trial. But before the close of the year 1812, 

American trade with England was renewed, and * Indian cotton 
remained a ruinous and unproductive burden both upon tho com¬ 
pany and the private importers/ The sowing of Bourbon seed 
m 1813 would seem to have failed, and no further steps to improver 
the system of cotton tillage appear to have been taken for several 
years, 

Tlio efforts that government have since made extend over thretr 
periods. The first series of attempts lasted seven years, from 1829- 
to 1836 I the second nino years, from 1810 to 1840; and the thirdj 
begun in 1808, has now been in progress for seven years. The objects 
of these experiment?? have been three-fold : i, to promote the growth 
of foreign varieties of cotton ; is, to improve the mode of growing 
and picking the native cotton; and iii 3 to introduce new inackmory 
for separating the cotton from its seed. The sequel shows how far 
each of theme objects 1ms been attained.- 

The first, set of experiments was begun in 1839 by starting a ISSO-lMtf. 
cotton plantation in Broach, In charge of this farm was Mr+1 itio^y, 
a gentleman chosen for his knowledge and experience in indigo plant¬ 
ing* Mr. Finney did not reach Broach in time to grow any cotton 
in 1829* Some of the ordinary local variety was carefully but ex- 
penaivfly cleaned* and though in England it fetched 6|d. a pound 
when the best Broach was □£■ 5j*i, a poundj the consignment was 
sold at a lo m. Before ho had been at Broach for a year Mr, Finney 
died, and was succeeded by Mr. Martin. Tina gentleman, for the 
season 1831-32, took a farm of 1,500 acres at Danda, in the A mod 
sub-division. lie induced cultivators to till a part of this land by 
contract, in the hope that they would adopt in their own fields any 
improvements they might notice on the land of tho farm. I ho 
result disappointed the superintendent. He found that, in spite 
of greater care and heavier cost, his erop wus no better than the 
crops of his neighbours. Ha thought that tho existing method 


1 ChtptBim'i Cotton end Commerce of lBiiuij 63. 

1 The uroittor Ti.vt of thi* mininar? of the government effort# to Improve Brooch 
cotton hS been token from Mr. Camel/ work, * Cotton m the Bombay Presidency. 1 
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o£ enltirating could not be improved upon. " The implements 
used," he wrote , tf era well adapted to the purpose, and each peasant, 
on account of having but u small plot of lund to look after, can 
give it more care and attention than anj hired servant would be 
likely to pay." At the same time, Mr. Martin was of opinion that 
much good might bo done by paying more attention to clean pick¬ 
ing. And during the succeeding season (1332-33) he was allowed, 
at his own request, to let out 1,400 acres of his farm and take the 
rent in the finest tin cleaned cotton* This cotton he wns to clear 
of seed by using tho saw-gin. He was, authorised to experiment 
with foreign seed on the remaining 10Q iiores of tho farm, and to 
purchase and clean with saw-gbs £1,000 (Rs. 10,000j worth of 
the best local cotton* To carry out these plans warehouses were 
built, and small advances granted to the cultivators for current 
expenses. So far (1832) the attempt, to grow exotic varieties had 
failed. The plants that come up were destroyed by an insect, 
and the cultivators would not sow the American seed offered to 
them. The establishment was reduced, and the superintendent 
wrote (1832) : ff All our attempts to grow exotic cotton only proved 
that the foreign varieties will grow, hot not that they will afford a 
reasonable profit to tho cultivator." rt The whole," adds Mr. Cassels, 
“had been mere costly garden experiments, producing small results 
at large expense." There was also a gradual detorioration in the 
quality of tho growth of tho foreign cotton in each successive year. 
As the other objects for which the farm was established had equally 
failed, it was ia 183ft decided to maintain it no longer Little liad 
been done, it was said, in tho way of introducing the foreign plant* 
nor any progress made in inducing the cultivators to adopt a more 
cureFul method of picking the cotton and preparing it for market. 
Though the farm was closed, gome attempt was made to improve tho 
modes of cleaning and packing the cotton, A largo house and 
garden, the Amjad Bag near Broach, was in 1884 grunted rent-free 
to Merw&nji Eorraasji, 1 * wjio had served for several years, with dis¬ 
tinguished credit, as native agent for the provision of the company's 
China and British cotton invest incuts. 1 llr, Morwfinji engaged to 
establish screws and warehouses for packing and storing cotton, and 
is said to have, to some extent, secured greater cam in the opera¬ 
tions of picking and cleaning. This waSj however, a hard task, as 
at that time the state of the market was such that dirty cotton* 
relatively to the cost of producing it, gave a better return than clean. 
Before five years were over Mr. Merwtfnji would seem to have 
abandoned his attempts,. One or two other measures were about 
this time taken with the view of helping the Brooch cotton trade. Tho 
nets on native 'cleaner*/ cfatfa, was removed in 1836, and in 1839 
government ordered the local authorities to take steps for putting a 
stop to toe cotton pit systtiu of storago. It appears, however, that 
it wa» not found possible to carry out the wishes of government in 
this matter, The first.series of attempts to improve the position 
of Broach cotton would, therefore, seem to have ended in failure 
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Two years later, in 183 8, * the periodical cry 1 from public com- Chapter rV 
mcrcial bodies was again raised that some further steps should bo Airriculture- 

taken to improve cotton culture in India, Accordingly, in spite of 
the result of the first experiments, the court of directors in 1839 Lotton lmyrtvenwa. 
made arrangemen Is to engage the services of twelve American 1$4O»1S40. 
planters to come to India to show the natives an improved way of 
growing and cleaning cotton. Three of these gentlemen arrived in 
Bombav in September 1840, and all went to Broach* Hero the 
planters were placed under the superintendence of Dr. Peart, and 
the Amjad BAg, the building granted in 1834 to Mr. Merwauji 
Hennas ji, was hired as a factory. The objects of these experiments 
were the same ns those proposed in 1829 ; but as the planters did 
not arrive till September, the first year of cultivation passed without 
anything being done in the way of growing foreign varieties. When 
the crops were ripe, and picking was hegun, the planters found that 
the natives had nothing to learn from them in the matter of picking, 
and that the stimulus of a small additional price was all that was 
required to make them produce well-cleaned seed-cotton. Towards 
the third object of the experiment! the introduction of the saw-gin! 
in the first season (1811) nothing could be done, as the machinery had 
not arrived from England. Before the next rams (18 11) 175 acres 
of land, approved by the planters, were secured. Of tbe whole &rr&, 

125 acres were of light soil in the villages of Aldharvva and Asuria, 
and fif ty acres of the best and most productive black soil at Kukar- 
wars, about four miles west of the town of Broach. The planters tried 
to plough before tho rain folk but felled. They then took to the 
nati ve way of cleaning and preparing the land. Almost the whole 
of the fields wore sown with New Orleans seed. The plants vege¬ 
tated well ; but when the first rain ceased, they were blighted both 
in light and black Boils, though alongside tho local cotton was unhurt. 

An irrigated plot of Sea Island cotton looked well lor a time! but 
before harvest it was destroyed by insects. Tho local cotton was 
grown in American fashion on high and broad ridgea thrown up 
by tho plough. The outturn was not, however, superior to cotton 
grown in the ordinary Broach way. At the end of 1341 the three 
American planters left Broach* The place of those who bud loft 
was in 1842 supplied by one of tho band of planters, Mr. Hawley* 
who, originally appointed to Madras, volunteered to come to Broach. 

Mr. Hawley was put in charge of the experimental farm at Broach 
under Dr. Burn, who had by this time succeeded Dr, Peart as super¬ 
intendent of experiments in Gujarat. On his arrival, Mr- Hawley 
is reported to have been much struck by tho native drill husbandry 
of Breach/ Tho saw-gins at lost (1842) arrived, and seventy-one 
bales of cotton were ginned* Tho first work of tho saw-gins would 
seem to have been, on the whole* favourable. Dr. Burn thought the 
cotton cleaner than if it had passed through the ordinary machine. 

And in England the verdict of the spinners that^ though much 
cut in ginning^ tho improvement in cleanness more than made up 
for the injury to the staple. 

In this season (1842-43) another attempt was made to roar exotic 
cotton. Five plots of land in different parts of the district aggregat¬ 
ing about forty acres, were town with New Orleans! Sea Island! an d 
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Bourbon seed. There ta no detailed statement of the result of tins 
year’s experiments j but they were not very successful, ns the produce 
only amounted to do 7 pounds,, or 11J pounds per acre. Dieappointitig 
as ibis out tuna must Lave boon, it was a less complete failure than 
the results of the next season [184-^44), wheu^ except the Bourbon, 
which produced one bale, the foreign varieties appear to bare entirely 
failed. It was by this time again admitted that the climate and god 
of Broach were not suited to the growth of American cotton. So in 
the next year (1844-45) Mr, Hawley devoted himself to trying 
to improve the native way of growing their own cotton* In this, 
again, he wa^ disappointed. At ihe end of the season, he wrote , u the 
crops now standi eg in tho Kukarwilm farm will not bo better in any 
respect than some of the cotton on the fields near, which has not cost 
half the labour*" In 1845-46, eighty-five acres Irene cultivated 
with native cotton, but only y ielded at the rate o! forty-two pounds 
of cleaned cotton per acre (7t>^ pounds hipda pur hvjJuiJ* This 
gold at from 4JrL to 5£ii. a pound, but left a loss. In the Hfline 
year (1845) the land at Karod was given up, arid in the folio wing 1 
season (1&46) Dr* Burn, disappointed with the results of his expe¬ 
riments, resigned his appointment. In the January following (1847 ), 
Mr. Mercer, one of the American planters who had introduced 
hand Haw-gins in the Southern Murnthn Country, was put in charge 
of the experimenta at Broach, Under Mr* Mercers advice the 
farm at Kuknrwfira wna given up, and the efforts of the super¬ 
intendent limited to overcoming the cultivators 1 objections to the 
introduction of &aw-gina. Shortly after this Mr Mercer left the 
country, and was succeeded by a Mr. Simpson from KMndesh. 
But A|r. 8imp&on J s attempts to bring the saw-gin into favour 
would seem also to have failed. During the next year [1848) the 
gins appear to have been idle, and an offer to take over th® 
machinery, made by Mr. Lundon, * a gentleman well acquainted w ^h 
the cotton cultivation of the southern states of America/ was 
accepted. Mr. Landon was allowed the use of the hand gim-; but 
his efforts were no more successful than those made before, chiefly, 
it is anid, because the hand giua required harder work than the 
native cleaner, "No native of the district, 11 wrote Mr. Landon in 
1849, "has shown the slightest wish to own a gin ; they are lying 
idle and unnoticed, useless and unprofitable." In this year (1849} 
one more attempt was made by Mr + Landon to introduce Georgian 
and New Orleans seed acclimatised in Dkiirwar. The fields locked 
well at first, but the mins were very heavy, and though the native 
plant picked up afterwards and yielded a good crop, the foreign 
variety failed. One patch of Now Orleans grown in one-fourth of 
an acre of garden laud, a small favoured Spot, yielded thirty-threo 
pounds of clean cotton. Unsuccessful on all sides, government thought 
1 it would be a wan to o£ public money any longer to continue the 
expensive experiment b/ The establishment, accordingly, was broken 
up, and the free use of the machinery granted to Mr. Landon. Mr. 
Caasels 1 thus sums up the results of the second aeries of experimenta : 


1 Cotton in the Skistiib&y PtiesiiifcBfi'f p S3, 
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" Some kinds of exotic cotton, web ns New Oilcans and Bourbon, 
yielded occasionally n smalt crop vrlien out tiva ted && gurdeu plants 
with great care and nt great expense, but they never escaped partial 
damage from the effects of the season. When the mme kmcb were 
cultivated on a larger scale, the crop invariably failed. 1 hat it is 
possible to rfti^o garden samples is not doubted, hut that foreign 
kinds can be raised at prices that will repay tbs cnltiTator has not 
been shown. It was proved that, by double the cars and attention, 
and more limn double the expense o l the native cultivatiori, a larger 
yield and better and cleaner quality might be obtained from the in* * 
digenoixa cuU-n than the nulli vatc:m proilurt-, but not euffimently 
ao to repay the additional outlay. And, finally, that tho natLve cotton, 
when cleaned by tho American saw-gin, was generally injunct! in its 
staple/ 1 
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Tboujrb fortlio next nineteen years,there was no systematic attempt 
on the part of government to improve Broach cotton, experiments 
in the growth of foreign varieties wore from time to time undertaken 
by local officers. After the regular operations came to <in and in 
18JO small sowings of New Orient)s cotton were contained for two 
or three years. These ended in 185^53,jhen five acres were sown 
without, apparently, any return. In I8o3 some packets of N t y 
Orleans sMd were presented to the collector of Broach by a■ 1 m.n 
merchant. With some difficulty cultivators were Pounded to sow 
this seed. No plants, however, anno up, and two years Inter, with 
this failure fresh in their minds, tho collector could not hud any 
cultivators willing to sow New Orleans cotton seed 
Manchester cotton-supply association. The appointment, under too 
Cotton Frauds Act (No. IX. of 1863), of officials specially interested 
IT toe steto cf cotton, naturally led to resh attempts a ? m 
to naturalize foreign varieties of tho staple In Ibbh-to u tow 
experiments wore tried on a limited scale, and in tho following 
Teftr (1867*08) Egyptian cotton was grown with some success, ± ir. 
kpe then collator of Burnt, obUxned sanction g***"*^ 
true of £1,000 (Rs. 10,000) on tho culture of foreign dtopud 
n eneeinl officer, Nr. Carrel, an inspector in the cotton frauds 
depart ment, was appointed to supervise the experiments. ^bo.season 
proved unfavourable, and too attempts would seem to have failed. 
In tlse same vear, 1868, Ur- Forbes, then Cotton commissioner in 
a letter to government, stated that those experiments Lad in hie 
opinion failed, because the work of cultivating had been attempted 
4 persons without the necessary practical knowledge of g™j£"\ 
1U' an-aeated, therefore, that government should obtem skilled 
gardenera who had received a scientific 

ment in ISG8 appreved * of this propoad, and arrangements were 


1840-1874. 


i naoflW datot that*!. Jxauut ? 186S.-Gov«mment ftwlntiim &S. 
dated iitti January . ____ 

* Mr. HaWlKo, 2003 ct I860, feted ftEi September I860. 

* Cotton CommiaBlimar'a Nt>- 49, dated Hth March IStiS. 

* Government Ecealatioo No. 1296, dated 2nd April 1868. 
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made for engaging skilled gardeners !n England, Sir. Shearer* * the 
superintendent of experiments in DbfirwAr, was sent to Broach* and 
about eighteen acre# of laud wore taken up in different parts of 
the district, This land was rented from the occupant a p who engaged 
to cultivate their fields under the direction of the superintendent, In 
July 1866 Mr. Stormont arrived from England, and came to Broach to 
take Mr. Shear it’s place. The attempt* to grow foreign varieties did 
not, however, succeed, ff They proved beyond question/* wrote Mr. 
Stormont, “ that exotic cotton js not suited for cultivation in Broach,” L 
In the following year (1870-71) only a trifling quantify of foreign seed 
was sown d enough to yield a few flower* for the purpose* of hybridisa¬ 
tion* The operations of this season were chiefly confined to improved 
cultivation and selection of native varieties of seed- The result was 
ho Sar successful that the cultivators 1 bought up every pound of spare 
seed, and sowed it in their own fields/ In the monsoon of 1871 thirty 
acres were put under cotton near Broach. Three kinds of manure 
wore Experimented with, but, except in the case of tmvii-s weepings* 
which are said to have made the cotton plants run too much to wood, 
with no immediate result. In 1872 some fields were again taken up 
and sown with selected indigenous seed, Small patches of exotic 
varieties were also grown for botanical purposes- One-sixth of an 
none devoted to Georgian seed did well* yielding at the rote of 120 
positida of clean cotton per acre. Of the fields gown with seed of 
native varieties one fertilised with nitrate of soda, and, sown on the 
ridge system p yielded over 200 pound* of clean cotton- The cost of 
Cultivation was* however* very heavy* weeding alone- coming to & 1 •$&* 
(Rs. 11-8) per acre/ Since 1878 do farther experiments have been 
made in growing cotton in Breach, 


Healths, 


So far it would seem that, of the three object* for which experi¬ 
ments were undertaken, the first two—the introduction of foreign 
seedj and the improvement of the native system of growing and 
picking cotton—have failed. With regard to the introduction of 
foreign seed, the experiments would seem to have shown that* except 
for purposes of hybridmition* there in little chance that future effort* 
to cultivate foreign varieties will succeed in Broach, The latest 
experiment* would kociu to bear out Dr. Eoylo^ opinion* 3 that the 
cauxe of bilurp is the great heat, accompanied with drought* that 
succeeds the moisture of the rainy season, The improvements at* 
tempted in the culture of the native cotton were of two kinds, better 
tillage and more careful picking. As to tillage, though the planter* 
soon gave up using their own implements and peculiar mode* of 
cultivation/ it is now admitted that the land in Kokarwfini* ploughed 
and ridged by them after the American fashion* for many years after 
the planter* gave it, up* yielded better crops than it had done under 
the ordinary native cultivation. As to the picking of the cotton 


1 Mr, atorsuRit’k Ntf. 00 a d*w 2 Rt|fc July 1871 , 

1 Mr, StofinuEiK H report Ko. 01 of 1873. 

* Dr r ft*j I Vi Cnltlviiion of Catton, 23 J 5 . 

Surrey r^pcrt of lirt Broach BEib-4iviaioa P I *71, ^8 
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there would seem to hav© been From the first but little to teach the 
Broach cultivators^ who* * when clean cottqn baa been at n premium, 
have always been able to offer th© staple carefully picked and well 
cleaned, 1 In the matter of ginning* on the other Juand* a complete 
change has taken place. The saw-gins that succeeded so well ill 
Dhfirwir p proved a failure in Broach ; but a gin* known as the Platt 
Muearthy roller-gin, Introduced in 18>h has during the past ten 
years entirely supplanted the old native * cleaner/ 
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The adulteration of cotton in Broach, and the efforts made by Cotto* adnltenttiuu 
government for its suppression* should, perhaps, strictly come under 
the head of trade; hut. as the adulteration of the raw material is 
closely mix fid up with its production* it seems better to give in one 
place the details on both subjects, 3 


That adulteration of cotton was practised in Broach nearly a century 
ngo, appears from the following extract, from Mr. Forbes* Oriental 
Memoirs (lb* lo-i) i u 1 had (1773-1703) generally large uommisaions 
annually to purchase cotton at Broach for the Bombay merchants T 
to bo sent from thence to Bengal and China, hor this purpose, the 
English gentle men at Broach made their contracts with the cotton- 
dealers, who received the cotton from the v iRages every evening p and 
early on the ensuing mottling weighed the cotton gathered on the 
preceding tiny to the brokers, by whom it was immediately packed 
m bales for foreign markets. As these broker* and native cotton - 
dealers of every description play into each other 1 s hands, and use all 
possible means to cheat a European, we found it very difficult to 
counteract their cunning, One of their principal fmuds was that of 
exposing the cotton spread cut on cow-dung floors to the nightly 
dews* and then weighing it early next morning in a moist state to the 
receivers. This occasioned great k>&9 in weight, a JchAmil containing^ 
when the cotton dried! 5GU instead of 78+ pounds. To prevent this 
leas, I ofte n j at daybreak* paid unexpected visit* to at least 100 of 
these small cotton^merchauts* when* by placing a handful of the cotton 
t&kea up indiscriminately from tho floor upon tho cheek, it was easy 
tfl discover whether it had been exposed to the dew to increase its 
weight. Like Gideon's fleece, spread i n. the floor with an honest 
dealer, tho cotton was perfectly dry; if iu the hand* of a rogue, you 
might wring out a bowlful of water/* In spite of Mr. Forbes 1 efforts, 
it would seem that in 1777 Broach cotton reached Bombay in so bad 
a state that the government of Bomba}* agreed that it was very ne¬ 
cessary to make some regulations to prevent all abnae* and to restore 


1 On thmee wuitxui, when Et clpwid uii prtpiwd wifh (()*C!al c*pe> Eolith 
oottun is repartfti to Late U*: ft to middling Arai.rfao cotton. Ifi 

on« WMiRiimfiiit TH in England «id to aniwer W^l «iii iulwtitm* for th© bowed 
upUl.Lt Gwreii cotton ; in 1*W 4 J another parcel wu dittlnrirtl by brokers to w 

uuitt emurf in mud fibre to gwl mill'llia* bowed* i ftnd in 10b? ft* a want of tho 

ectomitteo of th? local exhibition wjh tb*t tho best simple* uf i tu tig* llu uh- outttfft 

* value J (oqmj) to nudidJiniJ Now Orlr-WL* in every reapacl, 

? Tho greater part of this section ia compile^ bom Major lf«r«'fl report an Eut 
lD<lin Cotton, 1872. 
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tlie cotton to its former standing / but the business * requiring much 
consideralion, was deferred till a future dsj. 1 * No improvement would 
seeia to have taken pfoce in the character of the cotton aeut from 
Broach ; for in 18Q3> and again in I810, 1 the directors complain of the 
foulness, dirtj and bubJ mixed with the cotton/ A few years later 
private European traders began to have dealings with the Broach 
merchants, 3 andj a? tho new class of traders generally sent orders 
from Bombay; the local dealers hod more chance of escaping detection 
in fraudulent, practices than was the case when the purchasers bought 
through u European commercial agent- resident at Broach* So Mr. 
V&urpcU* who knew Gujarat well from 181B to IS2G, states that 
during that period tho quality of the produce had deteriorated con¬ 
siderably, more particularly in respect of clean tin ess ► 

In 1829 an Act was passed* to provide for the punishment of frauds 
committed in the packing and sola of cotton. Thu frauds specified in 
this regulation were ; i, fu1.se packing, that is, mixing good and bad 
descriptions of cotton in one bale; and ii, mixing other substances 
with cotton. For some years after the passing of this Act, there 
would seem to have been little complaint of adulteration ; but ia 
practice the Act foiled. It left the work of prosecuting ofFendera to 
the parties injured bv the fraud. This* however, was a course which 
‘even European merchants did not dare to take/* The Act; therefore, 
fell into disuse, and within the next ten years adulteration had again 
become general. Tho different inodes of fraud then practised at 
Broach are thus described in the report of the Bombay chamber of 
Commerce for 1840' ; ** The village dealer damps the cotton and 
mixes it with seed ; and the town dealer, or merchant, takes out tho 
fine Breach nnd puts in its stead short-stapled Mdjwa cotton ; lastly, 
on their way to Bombay, the boatmen break open the bales, eut out 
ns much cotton as they can with safety, and make up the weight by 
putting in stones and salt water." s Nothing, however, would seem 
to have been done to check those frauds till, in 1849, Mr. J. M. Davies, 
theu collector of Breach, seized several thousand bales of cotton, 
Ten of the bales, on exarninaEion, were found to contain seed in 
quantities varying from twenty five to forty-six per cent of the whole 
of the bale. The manner of adulterating was so uniform that 
Mr, Davies was satisfied that it was 4 * * 7 the result of a deliberate oombi- 


Jn this year tho Brft&di commission dtvw 
t frauds m tLe |itu'kii£f] of eattoa, by nvt 
prtvio&s to iti but likewise 

tbt-j write, * wt only Iflsued % jural*. 
sf with the acverrafc |M L tirk]ties. Dfsjiatch 

* Koylo, ES. 

1 1 he trading m fjntjpoly of tho East India Company wan portly atalfchtd in L813L 

4 Ruyk, 2 £. 

* Kegatatioa HI. of 182$. 

* letter from the Acting Joint Magistrate »/ Broach, Nq. 252 of 1S6E. 

7 Majur Moored report, 5-10, 

tw” ^.rt «'iCv^ ,,Ulja,r ofCoirunercfl. I 860 , qneUd it p. 24 of Major 


1 Cofiffmltatian dated 24 th October 1777 . 
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nation amongst the whole body of di?ulers t and not the secret fraud 
of a few individuals*' The effect of this wholesale fraud in Brooch 
m to reduce in six years (184448S®) the relative value of Broach 
cotton, as compared with H holers cotton, by seven teen per cent. 

The evidence token at the trial would seem to show that excessive 
speculation was the cause of this fraud. I ho merchants anil local 
dealers expecting a rise, bought the undefined cotton tit rates repre¬ 
senting £ 12 (Rs* 120) per khiimli, A full came before the dealers got 
rid of their interest in this cotton, and the value of a Jthanft fell to 
10 2# (Rs* 01). lu ‘ self-defence' they had to make good their loss 
by mixing with the cotton from twenty-five to forty-six per cent of 
cotton seed* After the detection of this fraud, government agon- 
ciua ] for exuiHiniug ond stamping cotton boles wen© established ot 
Surat and Broach, This state supervision lasted for ten years, and 
during that time ‘fair Broach,’ from being J-f. a pound less in value 
than saw-ginned Dharwar, became worth i'f. fl pound morer In 
1861, on account of its cost, government decided to give up the 
scrutiny of cotton at llroach. 1 n the following tortus the Bombay 
chamber of commerce petitioned government against the with¬ 
drawal of the establishment. " Its supervision/' they said, “hascon¬ 
tinued to produce the most marked and salutary c fleet in raising the 
character of Broach cotton, which, from being the most adulterated* 
has become the moat pure of the native seeded cotton," 3 In spite 
of the remonstrances of the chamber of commerce, the establishment 
at Broach would seeui to have been withdrawn, and in 1062 tho 
chamber of commerce noticed that, since the discontinuance of 
govern meat supervision, adulteration with seed hud increased at 
Broach, and ' Broach cotton that formerly ranked above saw-ginned 
Dharwar whs now of less value than Uliolera.’ The respective values 
iu 1862 were, for a Bombay khdmii of saw-ginned DhikrwAr, £61 
(Rs* 610) i of Dholera,£42 10s. (Rs. 425); and of Breach, £40 (Ea. 400)* 

In consequence of these representations government in 1862 appoint- Cotton camm 
ed a commission to visit the different cotton-producing districts of the 
presidency, and make inquiries into the alleged frauds in the packing 
of cotton. Tho members of the com mission, who went to Gujarat, 
found that at Broach 4 adulteration was ‘open, systematic, anti 
universal.' Tho excessive adulteration in 1062 has been attributed 
to the opposite cause to that assigned in 1046. In 1849 it was a 
falling market,and in 1862 it was a rising market. The riso in prices 


1563, 


> this laparviiiuU would Mttut to have tHMB varied ou by the ordinary district 
palifi*, 

1 Report or Chamber of C&mmcrcfl h IM0-4I+ -M*jw Mam'l Rop^rt P 4* 5. 
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Chapter IV. in 1 Hl>3 is mid to have been so rapid, that what A rejected os bad, 

Agriculture- ^ took, knowing that* bad though it wbk, the cotton would in a few 

days become valuable. 1 The commission of 1862 were of opinion 
Uitkjo m lt^ir*iiL>n_ thftt the existing law 1 hud failed to check adulteration* At the 
name time, the commission offered certain suggestions, which ulti¬ 
mately were embodied in Act IX, of I@63, The framers of thia Act 
hoped to succeed where the former measure (Reg, CL of 1829) had 
failed, by appointing official* to act the part of prosecutors. The 
presses were to be licensed, Mid the prosecutors* under the name of 
inspectors* were to * suppress the use of unlicensed presses* and to 
examine cotton offered for compression, or exposed* or intended for 
sale, 1 For the first year after the passing of Act IX. of 1863, the 
Bombay chamber of commerce reported that, ' ns a rule J cotton hud 
come forward free from seed/* In 1869 the adulteration of cotton 
was again on the increase, and a bill wub passed bv the local legis¬ 
lative council making the provisions of Act XX. of 1863 more 
stringent. This bill did not, however, become law* The old Act (IX. 
of 1868) continues to be worked; and at Broach the balance of tho 
opinions of the European merchants would seem (1875) to be, that, 
though the provisions of the Act are not sufficiently stringent, the 
scrutiny of the inspectors £ prevents the practice of the grosser forms 
of adulteration/ 


Among the crops of the district, Indian millet, Juwdr (Holcus 
sorghum), holds the second place. Of 394,200 acres, the total area 
of state land cultivated in 1874, 78,601 acres* or 19 93 per cent, 
w ere devoted to jnwdr. As compared with 1850-60* the returns for 
1874 show ft decrease of j u icd r cultivation amounting to 3,1)93 acres, 
or 3 + 7@ percent. Jutmr in the staple grain crop, and the food of 
the people of black-soil villages. In ordinary land it is sown nkne * 
but in rich tracts pulses are growm with it. This crop is never 
grown in the same field in two successive seasons. There are two 
varieties aijuwtir (HoJcus sorghum)* locally called rdftwKo* producing 
H reddish grain* and su radio (Sorghum cernnum), a white grain. 
Except i Q the Ankles war sub-di vision, south of the Narbada, the 
chief crop, or what is called the cold-weather* nhmlu yuimr, ia 
sown in August, and gathered during February; the minor crop* 
allied the jnv?ar of the rainy months, ctiomdim l is sown in Juno, 
and reaped about the end of October* Juwfir succeeds best after 
cotton. After juw&Tg if the field has not been manured, a season of 
Fallow, OriTctew, should follow; or else a crop of gram, lal, tumr f or 
whE?atp The following statement gives the reiults of five experiments 
to ascertain the cost of cnltivation and tho value of the out-tnra 
of an aero of juwdr. The values quoted are twenty-live per cent 
below market prices :■— 


1 Letter frtiiu Mr* Cetfrui* of Broach.—Major !\Wre'n rcpcwi* COT, 

******** m. * tm 

4 MooiVi report, TS, 
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Agaric ulture. 
Iimlinn millet 


Am acre 0f juwdr in the Inferior black-soil villages will not yield 
more than 160 to 2 SO pounds of grain. On the other hand, as the 
supply of grass in those villages is very scanty* the straw is more 
valuable than that grown in the richer soils. When juwdr is grown 
more fur the sake of its straw than for its grain, the seed is thickly 
sown, and ill this case 500 bundles of straw would bo an average 
crop. When the grain is ripening it is much exposed to the attacks 
of Hocks oE birdsj and the most constant watch Las then to be kept. 
A few days 1 neglect* and nothing will be loft to the reaper but 
straw. 


Among the crops of the district* wheat, gftfut, holds the third Wheat* 
place* Of 394*200 acres, the total area of state land cnItirated in 
1874* 50,837 acres, or 12 89 percent* w ero devoted to wheat. As 
compared with 1859-60* the returns for 1874 show a decrease of 
wheat cultivation amounting to 14,889 acres* or 22 L 64 per cent. 

This falling off in wheat would seem to be partly due to tho exIOT]- 
Sion of tbo growth of cotton, stimulated by the high prices which 
cotton still fetched. Crops of wheat suffer in the same way as 
fields of juurdr, the open plains on which it grows abounding with 
herds of antelope and Hocks of crane. Two kinds of wheat are 
raised in this district,—tho hhisin, a white grain* and thefcdfAa, which 
has a reddish tingej and is loss valuable by about twenty per cent. 

Tho wheat most commonly grown is bearded. It reaches a height 
of eighteen inches. Sown late in September, or early in October* 
it ripens in March* when it is pulled up by tho roots* carted to 
the village thmshing-Hoor* and trodden out by cattle driven round a 
post. Wheat is* perhaps* tho most uncertain of all crops. If there 
has been too little rain* it ia eaten up by a small locust* khafedL 
If the rains have been excessive, the crop is blighted. Another 
objection to the culture of wheat is the largo quantity of seed 
required* This is not less than forty pounds an acre* and has gene* 
rally to bo borrowed from tho village grain-dealer at about twice 
it* value* In 1372 several experiments were made to test the average 
yield of wheat. In six of those made in good and average soils, 
it was Found that, without irrigation or manure, an acre will yield 
from 420 to 1,476 pounds. This outturn, calculated at prices about 
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Export of wlidt, 


Ri»w. 


twenty-five per cent below current market quotation at the time of 
fho experiment, gives the following results :— 
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Tho following are the detail3 of an attempt to start an export 
trail© in Broach wheat. In 1844 the honourable court of directors 
ordered that 233 bags, Containing 11,152 pounds of h'msia, wheat, 
eqiml to 160 bushels English measure, should bo exported for tho 
English market. The wheat, in the first instance, cost £17 (Rs, 170), 
at £t (Rfc 10) per faaWof 653 pounds, and £9 16s. I{W. (Rs. 08-6-3) 
additional before reaching Bombay, made up of tho following 
charges: carting from village, 3s. (Rs. 1-8); sifting free of earth, 2*. 1 if. 
(Hs. 1-0-8); cost of putting up in 133 gunny bags, £5 5s, (Us, 52-8); 
duty nt Broach, £1 7#. 3d,(Rs. 13-10); freight to Bombay, 12 19s. 6d. 
(Rtf, 29-12), Three bags were damaged in transit, and only 230 sbin- 
pedfmm Bombay, The charge for these amounted, under the agency 
of the chamber of commerce, to IDs, (Rk. 0 |), making the cost of 160 
bushels at this stage Be. 277-14-8, or, in English money, nt Is lid, 
exchange, £26 12*. 8<f. From tho account rendered by the Liverpool 
consignee in detail, it appears that the total expenses from 
Bombay to warehousing in Liverpool, amounted to £28 ]#. lid. 
On the passage to England some of the wheat became bad ; tifty-threo 
“B 8 w*™ thrown overboard, aud three had to be emptied into the 
others to fill up, so that only 176 bags remained saleable. These 
realised £85 7s. 9d., at prices from 3s. M. to 5s. per bushel, the 
market rate for home wheat being then 6s. 10d. per bushel. The 
wheat was said to bo unfit for making into bread, though well suited 
for the manufacture of size. Tho result of tho experiment was a loss 
io7* u ; 1 .7° shippers. A second experiment was made in 

ia*5; butweevds attacked the wheat, and this consignment also 


^ the crops of the district, rice, ddn^r, hoi.Is the fourth 

jJflW oft SJ 1 ?™ acn *» tot;jl «■ of "tftte land cultivated 
n re<4, 4.0,3a9 acres, or o ld per cent, were devoted to rice. As 
compared w,,b 1859-60, tlie returns for 1874 show u hSu** 
rece cultivation amounting to 6,129 acres, or 43-07 per cent. Three 

STl™ tL™ *7kind, mkhcel, raised under tanks 
°J^ f Milages*of the Anklcswar sub-division; xutarstU, the rice n£ 
medium quality most generally eaten, is common in Jambusar - ami 
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dhudni, the coarse rice, drilled in dry-crop Jaml « in oriE»7^ 
cultivation. Only the first variety is transplanted from 
the second is sown broadcast in semi-flooded beds, grilledLj^l. 
into the moist soil. Tho following is a statement of the expenses 
and profits of rice cultivation 

Statement shotting tU rctnlft t>f 1 Ji« wftwflffo** 
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Tho best rice-lands arc situated, in the lIiinHot villages of tho 
Ankkswar sub-division. As a rule, forty pounds of rice in lu.sk 
yield twenty-seven pounds of clean nee. The husk, huh, is (P’veu 
to milch buftnloos Tvitli cil-cako* 

Among tho crops of the district, millet bdjH (Helena spictus) Mlct - 
bokU the fifth place. Of 304,200 acres the total W» of state land 
cultivated in 1874, 16,087 acres, or 4 08 per cent, were devoted to 
SiS As compared with 1850-60, the returns for 1874[show an 
increase of brim cultivation amounting to 4,671 acres, or 40 91 per 
cent. Bitjn is the staple gniin crop, and is the pnocipal article of 
fi>nd in light soil villages. It is never raised by itself, but alwajs 
with a mixture of pulses, which gives this kind of cultivation o 
general uaiu^ of Jmthoh 

In 1787 Dr. Hov4 gave tho following account of the cnltiwi- imtujo. 
tion of indigo b some villages of the Jambnsar sub-division t The 
indigo was partly inter-sown with cotton and on some plantat one 
with millet and other grains. The lines were divided about sixteen 
inches from each Other, in which the cotton shrubs stood pretty p 
The above-mentioned grains were scattered J»tw«n v^jnnt the 
fe^iiWity. I understood from tho planters that they si q 
the indigo to grow for two seasons, and commonly have throe crops 
L vear ^he first crop was already (November 25 th) removed and 
oif tho lower plantations tho second was just being cut Thothird 
U inferior and is not ready before tho hot season sets in. But even 
then indigo had long cessed to be a product of any importance and 
before 1820 its cultivation would seem to have been entirely g 
up. In 1847-48,434J acres in Jatnbusar were under indigo, and 

533 acres in 1B73-74. 


1 B*<m. Govt. Sel. XVLj 49. 
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Of the total area of 10* *258 acres classed as garden land, a con¬ 
siderable portion consists of the fresh alluvial* bhath a* soils* yielding 
vegetables and tobacco without irrigation. 

In 1872 only 120 acres of sugar-cane were cultivated* Formerly 
there was a tract of sugar-cane land that gavo ita name to the village 
of S&knrpnr on the left bank of the Narbada* a few miles below the 
town of Brooch. But this has been most of it washed away. The 
cultivation of this crop* mixed with oil-swede and condiments* sucli 
as ginger and turmeric* scarcely repays the ryot for the risk hq 
incurs. 

Grown without irrigation in fresh alluvial deposits, tobacco is one 
of the moat profitable crops of the district- It is cultivated to 
some extent in the light sods* but more commonly in river lands, 
where the surface is generally so sandy ae to make it appear that 
nothing could possibly grow on it. The method of cultivation 1 
adopted in such cases is to bore through the Band with a scoop 
attached to a long handle until the loam is reached, sometimes 
six feet below the surface. These holes arc then filled up with 
earth gathered from the banka of tho river, and receive the tobacco 
seedling previously raised in a nursery io ordinary soil. Th c process 
is laborious* but it has its reward in magnificent crops* Thu avor- 
ago cost of raising an aero of tobacco may bo estimated at i t 
(lIs- 40) ; the rent of the land representing an additional charge of 
£1 10*. (Em. 15 ). The produce per acre will vary from SOD to 1,200 
pounds, valued at £19 to £28 10*. (Rs. 190 to 285)* leaving a net 
profit of from £13 10*. to £23 (Ra. 135 to 230). There are, however, 
special risks at ten cling the cultivation of tobacco. The crop may be 
destroyed by floods* or injured by the parasitic growth, called thnntha * 
which sprouts out from the roots of the plant, and robs the leaf of i ts 
bitterness. 

The only kind of hemp grown in the district is the Bombay hemp* 
Stfu (Crotalaria juncea), and of it only 28 acres were cultivated in 
I87i. From details furnished in 1855, it appears that hemp h raised 
only in a few villages on the banka of the Mahi and Narbada rivers, 3 
The plant would grow freely in other parts of tho district* but the 
regular cnltivators dislike to grow it. Tho cultivation is left to fisher¬ 
men, who afterwards extract the fibre and work it up into string 
and ropes* In 1855 there was an export of 84,640 pounds (808 
Bengal van***) of hemp, but since then this export would seem to have 
ceased. 

In 1848 the Dh&nturb bland* in the Narbada, about six miles below 
Broach* wm leased to a Farsi gentleman for the growth of mul¬ 
berry trees. 3 Hundreds of mulberry trees were planted; worms 
were brought from Kuira* and silk produced equal, if not superior 
to Chinese stuffs; but tho enterprise was not a commercial success' 


3 CmUo- OiI hmmIa planted in tkifl. way gmw t* the of a tre®, 

* Cvtk-jinir Broach to Rovcnqv CommuAMinur, N, D. p S£4tk April 1&55. 

O0Tt FiiBotkLiiua No. dated Gtb May 1&4A 
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Chapter IV 
Agriculture- 


as Mr, Poston] i ultimately found himself compelled to resign the trade 
the bunko of a debt o£ som& hundred pounds flt&miig + 

An instance of what ordinary bud is Capable of yielding by irriga- 
tion and an intelligent mode of high culture came under observation 
in 1874 in the town of A mod. A field four and a half acres m extent, 
the freehold of a religious mendicant, formerly used as a common 
trraaioir-tr round, was. at the instance of a market-gardener, fetfAAia, 
converted into garden laud by the sinking of a well, 1-hw well, w ue 
cost £40 (fts. 400), instead of watering the whole field, supplied only 
ere end a half aorta of it. For the uao of these one and a half acres, 
the market‘gardener agreed, to pay an annual rent of £3 (,Ks. - ■ ')* 
The laud >VH 9 ploughed and manured as in ordinary dry-crop culti¬ 
vation, and was permitted to lie fallow until after the close of l 10 
rainy season. The field was them sub-divided into 800 plots, each 
plot eight cubits long bv four broad, ridged and worked with the hoe, 
kldiCon tho principle of spade husbandry. The only labonrers em¬ 
ployed ou the field wore the members of three famiLioa of market- 
gardeners. Having previously prepared nurseries of omens, garlic, 
ginger, and a great variety of vegetables and herbs, tho gardencra 
moved tho young plants into the larger beds,irrigating each day at tho 
rate of 100 beds, so ns to water the entire field once in eight days. 
After a few days, when the plants were well, settled in their new 
beds, women brought baskets of well-pounded anufi-liko oil-cake, khoi, 
and scattered about ten pounds of this preparation evenly and 
carefully over each bod Tho land was immediately flooded, ana m 
n few days more the plants had mads the most marked progress. 
Those gardeners, weed and thin with great euro, and keep the beds a 
picture of neatness, Tho water-chan nets and ridges are planted 
with mustard, fennel, and other herbs, so that not an inch of ground 
is left waste. When its crop has boon gathered from a bod, tho 
soil is immediately turned over, worked with fresh manure, and re¬ 
planted on the principle that tap-roots succeed fibrous routs, ami loaf 
crop succeeds bulbs, In this way a single bed yields three crops in 
the season, valued at 2s. (Ro, 1) per bed, the comm on rate at which 
the retail vendor purchases tho crop, By this simple computation, 
the produce is worth £80 (Hs, 800) to tho cultivators, and affords 
additional profits to tho vendor. Tho coat of cultivating this field 
mny bo thus summed up: rout, £3 (Rs. 80) j irrigation, £0 1 te. 
(Ks. 57) per acre, but in tlds ease a pair of bullocks and two men 
wore employed on uno and a half acres for eight months in tho year, 
so tho field is liable to the full charge of £17 2#. (Rs. 171); farm-yard 
manure, £2 10s. (Rs. 25) ; oil-seed manure, 8,000 pounds, at thirty 
pounds for a shilling = £13 fin. (Rs, 133); seed, £3 (Its, 30); the wagea 
of three families, throe mou at 44d, (8 annas), and three women at 
3Jd. (21 annus), a day, for eight months, at the rate of labourer’s 
wages uulv, £24 15<r. (Rs. 247*); in all, cost of cultivation £63 13s. 
(Ra 6364) ; net profit £16 7s. (R“. 1634). Thus five men and three 
women were provided with the full wages of agricultural labour 
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during tight months of the yBar, and divided between them £16 7*. 
(Rtk 163^) out of the proceeds of one and a balf acred eE garden land* 

As far ns bas been ascertained, Broach would not seem to have 
seriously Buffered from fires or from floods. lit ordinary vcar^ the 
Narbada overflows a portion of tho lands on its brinks- But such 
tre&bea do no harm, and even in tho great flood of ISS7, when the 
waters of the Narbada and of the Tdpti are said to have joined, no 
damage would eeena to have been caused either to the district or to 
I he city of Broach, 1 The natural calamities from which the district 
has been known to suffer are storms, famines* and smaller losses 
such as those canned by locusts, bolhworm, and luildew. 

In the year 178L a storm passed over the district of Brooch, ol 
which Mr. Forbes has left an account in Ida Oriental Memoirs 3 : 
*'Two years before 1 left India, some weeks previous to the Betting 
in of the south-west monsoon (May), we had the most dreadful 
storm over remembered in GujurAt, Its ravages by sen and land worn 
terrible ; the damage at Broach was very groat* and the Iokh of life 
considerable * The storm ermio on so suddenly t that a Hindu wedding 
party passing in procession through the streets by torch-light with 
tlie usual pa genu try of palanquins, led-horses* and a numerous train 
of attendants, were overtaken by the tern post* and fled for shelter 
into an old structure* which had for ages withstood the rage of the 
elements, On that fatal night, from the violence of the winds and 
rain, both roof ami foundation gave way* and seventywo of the com¬ 
pany wore crushed to death. At our villa every door and window 
was blown away > the elements malted in from all directions, and 
spoiled furniture, pictures* books, and clothes. The roof of the 
liable giving way, the main beam killed a fine Arabian horse, and 
maimed several others* Tho garden nest morning presented a 
^ceiie of desolation* strewed with large trees torn up by tho roots, 
broken pillars, scats and ornaments, we& and land birds, wild and 
tame animals* porcupines, guanas, serpents, and reptiles, all crushed 
together* Large fish from the ocean* together with these of tho 
river* were left upon the banks* and covered tho adjacent Helds. 
One of the company p e armed vessels, lately come from Bombay* wits 
lost in the river* together with a great number of large cotton beats 
and other craft richly laden.* 1 

The years lb-30 and 1031 are said to have been seasons of famine* 
in which large remissions were granted, and supplies of graiu distri¬ 
buted in charity by tlio Musa Ini an ruler®- In I7 o 5* owingto failuro 
of crops* half the land revenue had to be remitted through almost 
ih<! whole district* 1 /GO, 17G1* 17*3* 178th and 1787 were years in 
which ODD or more parts of the district verged upon famine, and 
the revenue had to bo very largely remitted. The great famine 


1 lu |$34 alwut BM hocuvM in the tiiwa of Broieti an- aaiil to hnve fallen ■John 

^ w, . u t il1 tha K ® ,1 » rl » which cwmciI aiUunau* of 
ft.JSOtiU Seertstiixiftt* JatUciftl Volume 340 txf IS&0. b 

* Fhqt-W Oriental Memoir*, VdL lit* &S% 
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of 171*1.1, locally known as the ' forty-seven/ smttatu, because it 
took place iu the Samvat year 1847, was causal by the entire failure 
of the ordinary rain-fall. This famine lasted for one year. During 
the distress, which was very great, numbers of people dying of 
hunger, the Maimmlar?, Lallubbai and A'shdram, who had large quan¬ 
tities of grain stored in their warehouses, distributed it in chan y 
to the poor. Since tho beginning of the present Mutiny MX years 
..f scarcity, amounting almost to famine, am recorded Df these, one 
iu 1812, was due to the ravages of locusts; one in 1H19, to exccssnei 
rain;one,in 1835, to frost; and three, in 1838,1840, and IMS, to 
either total or partial failure of tho usual supply of ram- 1 lie famine 
of 1812 locally known as die ‘sixty-nine ’ famine, from having hap¬ 
pened in the Samvat year 1869, was caused by a visits on of locusts, 
which, driven out of MAnvfir by the failure of tho rams of 181, 
flpread over Kathiawar anti northern Gujarft, '1 he district of Broach 
would stem to have boon tho limit of their progress southwards. 
During the time of this fnmiiiQ strict orders are said to have been 
issued to the WnuMs, forbidding them to sell more grain to the 
people than was actually required to main tain life. Ino sides of 
grain were superintended by government officers. Many deaths 
are reported to hove occurred, but the victims of the famine would 
hgoui to hare been immigrants from northern Gujarat, U I t he regu~ 
lm- inhabitants of the district comparatively few are said to imvo 
perished* In 1819 two heavy rainy nwmm BiiccecKlmg each other 
destroyed the major portion oE the crops- But thongh distress wis 
Mnoral* few, if any, lives arc and to have been lost. In 1&3S the 
told, following; on a season of excessive rain-foil, was so severe that 
the crops were destroyed, and the country reduced to a state of aia- 
trefts, bordering on famine, The failurea of mm in V 9Jb p ls-10, nn 
bo Into m 18*58, were serious enough to force the cuHivators to drive 
their cattle to graae in tho bille, and many villages were for the 
time deserted. Years of partial drought luwo been numerous. 
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With regard to tho boll-worn, by which tho cotton crop in all Boll-wor^. 
kuou* is liable to bo injured, Mr. Stormont* rays that, «in his 
opinion, it is tho larva of a hymen opterous insect, a beautiful By, 
about three-fourths of an inch long, having tho anterior pair of wings 
or a yellowish colour marked with small round spots of dark re - - u 

opening a pod damaged by tho boll-worm, a number of very small 

black flics, and sonieti Dies several small booties, are foitiul. Ihoso 

insects have probably made use of the hole bored by the bell-worm* 


As to mildew, another of the minor causes of loss to the cultivator* 
Mr. Stormont writes: “ Mildew is the only destructive disease I know, 
and that does not seem, as a rule, to do much harm. Mddew is* no 
doubt, due to some peculiar state of tho atmoalipere, but I am not 
quite clear what conditions are most favourable to its formation. 
r jTio heavy dews that feU about the beginning of the year cleared it 
off considerably*" 


■ Trana* Bom, Lit* 8#o. (IS10), 20L 

1 Uopiort qi tbe fiuparuituaJiiPt oi Agricultural Ex[wiimtnU, 1870-71. 
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CHAPTER V. 

TRADE. 

Iil Breach there xire three means of communication,'—by rcadj 
by eea, and by nit. Till 1803, when the tux known jls the local 
fund cess w?is first levied, the district was without made roads- 
At that ciino cart traffic was confined to the fair-weather months. 
During the rains, those forced to travel were carried in. palan¬ 
quins by men of the Bhoi caste, or rode from village to village upon 
oxen. 

Since 18b$, in spite oF the special difficulties of road making 
in the Broach district, with its want of metal, and the numerous 
inlets of the sra that intersect so much of its surface, considerable 
progress hm been made, Thirteen lines of road extend (1875) over 
a total distance of 143A miles. Of these roads some hove boon made 
at the joint expense of government and of the local funds, while 
the expense of others has been met entirely from the latter source. 
All are at present kept in repair out of local funds. The roads 
of iho district form two groups—one to the north, and the other 
to the eolith of the NnrhndFL The northern group contains : 1. A 
road, twenty-eight milts in length, running from Jambusfir in the 
north of the district through A'mod south tq Broach. This line is 
partly bridged and gravelled. 2, A line, thirteen and a half miles 
long, running north-west from the Falej railway station to the town 
of Ah nod. 3. A rorub seven miles long and partly bridged, joining 
the town of Wagrti with the main lino from Jambmsur to Broach. 
These roads unite at the village of Uerol* eight tidies north of Broach. 
4, A road, twenty-five miles long, running west, joins the town of 
Broach with Dehej. 5. A road, five miles longs runs along the right 
bank of the Narbada from Broach west to Dasnn, 6. A road, ten and 
a half miles long, runs east from Breach and joins it with Sukaltirth, 
the famous place of pilgrimage* 8outh of the Narbada a group of 
four roads centres in the town of I bin sot. These are : 1. A road, 
nine miles long, running from Ilansot south-west to the village 
of Katpor. 2. A road, eleven mites long, from H&nsot to Sfihol on 
the right bank of the Kim river. This road, in connection with 
which is a bridge over the Kim, is the highway for the passage of 
the produce ol the lands of the Ankleswsr sub-division southwards 
to Surat. 3. A rood, nine miles long, running south-emit from 
H&nsot to the I'nnoli railway station. 4. A road, metalled and 
partly b ridged * twelve miles long, running east From Han sot to 
Ankles war. Besides the group Unit cunt lea aL HAnfiot, there h a 
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road, three niilfs long, fanning north from the town of AnUeswin: totytoc v - 

It, Borblnithn; n ahort lino of one and a half miles running north- Trade. 

WHjt from tariiiol to llfvjnnd a lino, nine miles long, running east 
from Atikleswnr to the frontier of the Rajptpl* territory. 

Of six buildings provided by government for the accommodation ncit-houra. 
of district officers, threat Broach, MohegSm, and Srtoon Tnnkhm 
—me in tho Broach sub-division ; two, at tb& port of lankfiri aiul 
Juinbusnr, arc in the Jembusar sub-division; one, at Ilanaot, w ld 
Ankles war. For the convenience of travellers three rest-lionses^ or 
tihiira <tixh« las, bnyebeen bnilt, one at each of the Broach, Chatufirgam, 
imd PAlej railway stations; each of these refit-bouwa is provided with 
separate quarters for Europeans and for natives. 

There me eleven femes kept up throughout the year. Of these, '™ M ' 
erne, at Kavi, in the Jrunbnsar sub-division, is across the Jiahi; the 
rest are over the Narbada. Of those on the right hank of the 
Narbada, two start from the town of Brooch, one from the custom¬ 
house to the west of the town, and the other from Mommpor on its 
custom aide. About t wo miles f urther up a ferry plies at Johadeshviir, 
and another at Tavra three miles beyond. Ton miles more, above 
Hiiknltirth, at a village called N ikons, there is another ferry, and tmo 
six miles further at Janor. On the left bank of the Narbada femes 
sini l from Burbbitha nearly opposite tlie town of Broach, and from 
Hnkarptir, about live miles further down the river. There is als., 
n ferrv to the island of Dhnntum, in the bed of the Narbada, about 
nine m i | ess below U roach. Of t lrese, the first four ferries were in the 
visit 1874-75 fanned, yielding a revenue of £315 G*. (Ks. 3,1 &3). I ho 
rest are maintainod bv the local funds for the convenience of passen¬ 
gers, who arc carried free of charge. _ Besides the permanent terries, 
during the rainy season, in tho following villages, either mfls, firupor, 
or busts, are kept up at the espouse of the local funds; m tho 
Janihusar sub-division, at Islainpor, Khilnpor, Dospor, and Bojadra; 
in the A'mod sub-division, at SarbhAn and Dhtidhar; and m tho 
Wagm sub-division, at Vilayet and Argima, 

Till within the last fifteen years the highway of the trade of the Ycueh. 
district, as well as of the trade of a large section of Gujarat and oE 
western Mnlwu, was through the ports of Broach and 1 unkdn down 
the estuaries of the Narbada and the Dbfidhur. Since the opening o 
the railway tho trade by sea has fallen off. It is still, however, 
large enough to support a fleet of si mill coasting vessels,^ and 
occasionally to bring into the Narbada foreign ships of larger size. 

The following details show the character of the shipping and tho 
general arrangements under which the trade of the ports of Brooch 
and Tiinknri is at preseat (l$7o) carried on. Besides the flat- 
bottomed ferry-boat, rMpJo, canoes, feoff*, either hollowed tree 
trunks or plank-built skiffs, and deep-sen fishing-boats, hud i, three 
kinds of craft carry on the sea trade of tho district. .These are tho 
WfifMcd, tho ptiddw, and the hilnia. 

Of these tho mucMlw is the smallest, Tarring from one and a Tho wettm 
quarter to eight tons burden (3j to £2| The maekhva 

has one mast and one triangular, or lateen sail, made of cotton doth. 
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It ifl&Jflo supplied with oars. A/drAAivij are generally built at Broach 
oF teak brought from the RAjpipla forests, and cost from £5 to £50 
(Hs. 50 to 500)* As a rule, vessels of this class belong to the 
captain, a Mn&ilimm or a Hindu Khfirwfl, probably a native of Surat. 
Exclusive of the captain, the crew of a utu^hhGo varies, according 
to the size of the boat, from two to five men. The rates paid to 
the sailors are: to Dohej, 4 k to 8s* (Its* 2 to 4); to Gogo, 10a- to 
12s. (Its, 5 to G); to TjiTiknrij Sd. to J 2s, (Rs. 4 to 6) ; mid to Burnt, 
IOjt, to 14*. (Re, 5 to 7). Besides this money payment the owner 
provides each of the crew daily with two pounds of khi6kdi t that 
is* rice and split peas, or ML A trip in a muchhvo to Dehoj takes 
from twenty-tour to thirty hours ; to (logo about four days ; about six 
days to Tnukari, and eight days to Burnt. The trade carried on by 
jMirhhvih is almost entirely local, in such articles as grass, timber, 
and bamboos. These boats seldom leave the Narbada, though occa¬ 
sionally they carry grain as faros DtiltegAm at the mouth of the Mnlii, 
fjogf^ and Burnt. They also sometimes take part in the trade up 
the Narbada, carrying grain from NUndod to Broach, 

T Vho second class of vessels, the jstdkru, vary in size from ten to 
thirty tons (28 to 84 ihthi*li$J a A paddv has two in as is and three 
sailtt. PtiM vh are gene rally built by Ihirei or Hindu carpenters at 
DarooD, Bfrbir, and Bilimora, in the Surat district, and occasionally 
at Broach, Burnt, Gogo, and Bh&aimgar. Their masts, as n rule, nrn 
made of teak* A paaap lasts from ion to twenty years. The expense 
oF building a vessel of this elms varies from £35 to £225 (Its. 35(1 to 
2,250) according to the size of the boat. 'Hie sails cost from £15 
to £25 (lb. 150 to 250). Bails are generally shaped by the sailors 
ont of cotton cloth, doti, bought in Broach, or made to order by 
phera. Better kinds of cloth are woven at Bnlsfir. European canvas 
is held to bo the beat material for sails, but is too expensive for 
general use. Country sails are never dyed. Once a year, In May, 
when the trading season is over, the sails are washed. Pixd&vn arc 
employed ill the coasting trade, north to the Gulf of Cutoh, and 
to BhIsuiy Mahim, Handera, and Bombay. They sometimes venture 
as far as the coast of Malabar, The pnddv* generally belong to 
Hlndn sailors, of tho KhArwa caste* residing in the Surat district. 
Exclusive of the captain, the crew varies from five to nine meu. 

The huldo, a larger edition of tho ptiduu, varies from sixty-six to 
106 tons burden [185 to 297 kMnditJ. The bat*h* say a Mr. Vnupdl, 
may bo described as the Mg (mentioned below) in - miniature. It 
lms, lie says, invariably a flat square stem, a long grub-like bead, 
two roMtoj and is rigged in lateen fashion. Thera are generally 
three sails,—tho jib in front, the main lateen sail on the foremost, 
ami on the second mast, near the stern, a smaller lateen sail called 
hitml The following are the dimensions of a bxMo of fifty tons 
(140 IMndb) : length from atom to atom sixty feet; breadth of beam 
fdhKiu foot; depth of bold ton feet; length of keel forty-live feet, 
the hood and stern-posts both diverge from tho perpendicular with 
reference to the keel ; tho atom-posts at an anglo 0 f about Hf, and the 


1 Tnuu, Bobl. Gw. Vnt VU. f ion. 
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head posts at no average angle of 45'. From tlu ir Oat build, these 
veasela make much leeway on n wind, especially it in ballast or with 
n cotton cargo. They are usually built of leak, chiefly at Surat, 

Bilimora, Babur, Daman, and Dnhftnu, in tlie Turnia district. When 
new a totola costs, according to its siise, from kt 50 to £500 (11s. 1*500 Th# fruiWe^ 
to 5.000), They last for about forty years. The sails for a boat of 
from fifty to eighty tons (140 to 224 klahtdU} cost altogether about 
trio (Rs. 350), 0[ this total* the price of the jib is from £4 to £5 

■Ha* 10 to 50), of the pictin-fifiil about £20 (Res* 200), and of the small¬ 
er lateen sail* kafmi s £5 to £15 (Hs- 50 to 150). These sails arc 
made in Broach, Buteir, Bill mom, and Surat. The vessels engaged in 
this coasting trade, during the firnit twu months of the mins, remain 
iu shelter at Broach, Balsar, Bilim ora, Surut, and Rlmunugor. I hoy 
put to sea again soon after cocounut-day (Avgust)* The chief part oF 
I he trade is now to the Malabar coast. An ordinary voyage to Malabar 
at the beginning of the fair season, in the end of August,, taken from 
ten to twenty days. The return passage requ ires from twenty-five to 
thirty days, according to the strength of the north-east wind. About 
fifty per cent of the larger class of are the property of their 

captains; the rest belong to Hindu or P/trsi capita ii? Kx. !u-ivo 
of fhe captain, frwtfA, the crew of a butefo of sixty Iona consists 
usually of from twelve to thirteen men. For a trip from Broach to 
Bombay and back, taking on an average from one to two weeks, tins 
amount usually (1874) paid to a common sailor is 11*. (Rs. b*&), and 
£1 2Sr (Rs. 1!) to iho captain. Before the railway was opened tlio 
pay of the men for a trip from Broach to Bombay and back is yaid to 
have been 16*. (Rs, 8), and for the captain £1 lfi$. (fo. 3 5). In 
April, when strong winds may bo expected, the rates of freight are 
increased and the pay of the sailors advanced by 2s. (Ra. 1), and of 
tin? captain by 4#. (Rs* 2). To Malabar and back, on an average from 
eight to ten weeks’ sailing, each nf the crew gels about £ I 1 0s, (Rs. 15), 
mid the captain £3 (Ra. 80}. To Karachi and back, a voyage lasting 
from five to seven weeks, the rates are ? for the sailor £1 10*. [Rs* 15), 
and for the captain £3 (Rs* 30). To Cntch, a passage of five to wx 
weeks, £1 to £1 4*. (R*. 10 to 12) t and £2 to £2 Ss* (Es* 20 to 
24) respectively* Sometimes, though such arrangements are not often 
made, a merchant agrees with a captain and crew to make a circular 
voyage, catling at bo vend ports before returning to Broach. The 
different ports are generally visited in this order: from Broach to the 
Malabar const* thru ce to Cutcli, from that to some port in Kathiawar, 
and so back to Broach* Such a voyage takes from three to four 
months* Tho captain would be paid £5 to (Ra. 50 to fiO) h and 
the seamen about half that amount. During the voyage the hakli^ 
as a rule, coma to an anchor at night. If they bjiiI all night, the 
captain steers, sometimes by the stars, at other times by l he compass, 

Frtfca, of which each captain is said to have one on board. 1 
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i The um rcf the vornpuft in navi^itijcHg veasela of the a clan would swam to have 
Hmtl introdncod during the but fifty ytur^ aa Mr, William* iiym jMuufijx 6£j : 

So tftmtiaM is or rockiraing kepi in Ibia navigation, but Munriihtf La much 
attended W 1 Mr. VhjdcU, hnworcr. US1B} say* ol the kotitit: moat of High 
V-B*h<ll have ft OMttpM* mi hganl p though it U seldom usd, except in iough weather, 
W hen tfie count ia wMbls. 
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. Of the foreign vessels that are said formerly to have visited thu 
Narbada, tin* cta-p J or hntjl i% a greater faifr/o, is the largest ship iL nt 
carrk-.H the lateen sail, varying in siao from 100 to 300 tons (£80 
to S40 khtttwUtJ , fthipa of llii* kind., belonging to the Persian friilf 
or the Red Sea, are called and those trading to Kdthiitwfir, 

pitch, and Karachi, tap/W. a Their rigging usually consists of one 
large m flst formed of a single spar, to which is hoisted » huge lateen 
^ftil itxed to a long tapering yard hung in slings. Of this yard two* 
thirds remain behind and onothird project* in front of the mast. 
1 huse ships have high square sterns and low grab'shaped hows, and are 
decked. Sometimes they are provided with guns* They seldom carry 
jihsor misen^sailjL The tack of the main-tail is made fust to the bow, 
nnd the iuniu-Hheet to the quarter abaft the beam. These vessels 
belong chiefly to, and are navigated by, Arabs. They Imre n crew of 
from ton to K*0 or lot) men, and are common to the Red Sen, Persian 
iTulf, and the Y r estcra Coast of India, 


I lie craft next in si^e to the thiv m the diiigi t of from seventeen to 
Y° U-'^v-eight to J-7G iUnd^J burden. ‘ The tltoji differs from 
the dan in having either a round or square stern, generally yerv lofty, 
and a mizen-mast. Unlike the dav f the dingi is not decked. In¬ 
stead of a deck it is furnished wit h an open hfrickwork, coii&hting 
of loose beams fitting into sockets, eiiieI laid length wise and across 
the vessel* Hew beams, when the vessel is loading or unloading, 
can be taken out and put to one aide. During the voyage they are 
again fastened dawn into their sockets, and over them a matting of 
biit-sphfc bamboos is drawn. Besides the main-yard, the din<fi hm* 
a moveable boom, to t he outer end of which the forefoot or trn-k of 
t ie sail is fastened. Hie boom is then pushed forward several feet 
>tyonc the hue of tbo vessel a bow. This boom is a clumsy ar¬ 
rangement ; for each time the vessel tacks, the end of the boom 
has to be drawn in and again pushed forward. The rudder is also 
lung from the stern-post in a peculiar way, leaving a considerable 
opening between it and the vessel. This cruft is peculiar to the 
coasts of Makran, Sind* and Catch. The crew number from ten to 
twenty-five, Din$i* usually carry two flagtfaffe on the stem, each 
staff from four to six fet high* To the top of each a weather-cock 
is fixed, and tha head is turned up involute. 

Neat in order come the vessels of (lie Kiitbidwfir const nnd of the 
bulf of Cntcb. Thw are named either kotiu, padth? or gafbal. 
according ns they are built with angular, square, or round sterns. 

™7 from ten tu fifty tons (twenty-eight 

tn M0 kknndtt) burden. They have two masts, ft main and a tnvzen 


1 Jim ft, it u uid, do not now visit Brooch, 

» Tho tWmjrtiop of Iho boat. iTOUBht bidder tbo head fo™™ ve^da i. Cl. 
trw-tod from Mr. Vthpd] B aowulit-TtMa, Bom. Geo. Hoc,, Vol V|T„ LIS 

'JV Wt mtrktodty thoimiall^U. tnoBONKil aW, Thoinmo 

“lljl'yt ty bho oaiyo.tx.itg plying lh Homlmy bubour, So the itnall.r tls™! 
VOMtlfig nrift m IbvKoflliti, ivlld to Ibf lurgfc ^fl-LcnjrLL£- vesad* notfirml im n 
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mast, and on each, oa a rule, they carry a lateen anil. Occasion* 
ally they hoist ^ trysail or jib, oath being of a aharp build, they 
usually sail well. These koti'a« and galhat# are the pirate ships of 
former days. In 1810 they wore said to be still occasion ally, but 
very rarely, bq used. According to the atse of the vessel, its crew 
numbers from sox to fifteen seamen. Besides the seamen there fire 
the master, tamfalt and the pilot, dcnujri. Most of these vessels are 
furnished with a compass. The com pass is seldom ur never used 
except during mi ay, cloudy, or boisterous weather, when the coast 
is invisiblei As a rule, those boata, though u few are hold enough 
to trade across to Africa, rarely venture beyond soundings, and still 
seldonier sail out of flight of land. 

The pntimAr, fntemAr, cornea from the coast south of Bombay. The patfmfr. 
This, says Mr. Yaape!!, is by far the beat built, best, found, and best 
navigated native vessel on the whole coast of the 1 [Lilian Ocean 
from the Straits of Babel-Mandeb to the finlf of Miunvr. fatcr/rura 
vary from thirty-five to 100 tons {ninety-eight to 280 khtinrfij) burden. 

In shape they are sharp and narrow, and built of the strongest utid 
best timber. ' These vessels sail admirably, particularly on a wind. 

They haven main-mast ,u i amen-must, and a jib-boom, to which they 
hoist n large and small lateen sail end a jib. The masts of these 
faitmat» rake considerably forward. The sails are stout and well 
made, and large in proportion to the aisse nf the vessel* About 
one-fourth part of the length of the yard to which each of the lateen 
wiils is attached projects in a long sharp point in front of the 
head of the mast The chief peculiarity of the /ah:mdr 7 s build is its 
keel. In other vessels the keel is generally a straight piece of timber 
nearly equal on all four sides, and of sufficient strength to raise the 
superstructure upon; but in these fatafnnr* it consists some¬ 
times of three, often of two distinct pieces of timber. The first 
stretches in a straight line for about one-third of the length of the 
vessel; tlie second, whether of one or two pieces, is curved down- 
wards, the lower part, or what is technically ceil ted the forefoot, 
terminating considerably below the line of the hinder or stern-post 
end. By this arrangement a considerable spice is left below the 
level of the keel. This space, when planked up, is useful in two 
ways s it enables the vessel to sail close to the wind, and, when 
near rocky ground, by touching the bottom, the forefoot gives warn¬ 
ing sufficient to shove off the vessel before she has grounded over 
all the length nf her keek The crews of I hose faiimArs are com¬ 
posed principally of Roman Catholic Christians, though not nnfre* 
queutly Hindu fishermen both own and man these vessels. The 
OJ'der, cleanliness, subordination, and oven decorum shown in the 
arrangements ef these vessels were in 1819 said to bo remarkable. 

Every rope was in its proper place duly coiled and ready for use, 
and every article was of the most sea-worthy description* The 
crew consists of a master, iandelj with from ten to twenty men under 
him. The master hoe frequently a pilot to assist him in navigating 
the vessel, a leadsman, and several steersmen. 

Besides those foreign vessels, Mr. Vaupell mentions three local ThccfoAwfia. 
varieties of boats,—the dohodia t met, and ffalhat ,—which would seem 
b 705—53 
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to bo no longer in use. The dohodia was a craft peculiar to SiiraL 
It waa built on the model of an English kef eh, and i* said to have 
been called dohotlia^ or erne and a half* because it had a long and a 
abort mast. The dohodla bad yards and shroud* like an English 
ship, with square-satis and top-suds and ton-gallant sEtils, a driver 
and mizen-top sail, with* try-.sail and jib. The only tiling remark¬ 
able in these imitation* of ketches was a long, narrow frtrip of stern 
extending several y'unls from the stern-post, and on a level with 
the pop or upper deck, having a parapet railing, two feet high, 
running on each side, and dosed with plank at the stem. Seldom 
more than two or three feet broad, and planked below, this gangway 
formed a sort of projecting gallery from which the w hole vessel, when 
under sail, could be viewed. These vessels wit! soon* it was said in 
1819, be extinct; for when one is decayed or lost, it is never replaced 
by a new one of the same construction, batetds or other vessel 
being preferred. The ona was peculiar to Broach. Jt b described 
ns differing from a battle* only, in having a bluff round bead like 
an English ship, and resembling precisely in model a ship's long* 
boat, The vessels called galbate belong to the ports on the west¬ 
ern whore of the Gtdf of Cambay, and were in design like the batch, 
except that the gat bat was sharper buiilt and had a rounded or an¬ 
gular stem, 1 

Strictly speakiug, there are no harbours along the coast line of 
the Broach district. The estuaries of its rivers offer shelter to the 
CDasling ve&ada during the stormy months of the rainy season. 

In 1820 there were five sea-ports, b&ndar r —Dehegnm, at the 
mouth of the Mahi ; on the right bank of the Dbndhar river, about 
six miles from its mouth, Tankari; and on the left bank across from 
1 aukirip about three miles further down the river, G&ndhar; on 
the right bank of the Narbada, Dehej, near the mouth of the 
riverj, and Broach^ about thirty miles inland. Only at two of these 
ports. Broach and Tankarip was the trade of any importance. In 
1820 the traffic from these ports employed thirty hateld* of from 
thirty to eighty tons burden (eighty-five to 225 khdndti.) 1 In 1849 
the shipping had increased to seventy-nine vessels of an apcfreirato 
burden of #,425 J to m 19,591 MUtndfeJ, or an average to each vessel 
of ubont 4jJ tons (l2! J tfuwuhQ)* Its 18^3-74 tbe corresponding 
returns show forty boats registered, with an aggregate burden of 
*J0 tone (588 khdndU) $ or, on an average to each veaaej. a capacity 
of five and a quarter tons (14| khdndix )L 

In 1849 its trade in M&lwa opium occasionally tempted steamers 
to visit Tank AH. But this trade does not now exist, as, since the 


1 ThmMhmh^ art pwtkmlM ofWu ^mttinica tmau ttomkl m books of travel - 
Tha Ardaje pAwrer^ Mbr&ibi yurai, h*u[ rardy more Uutu tw* nuuit*, and Wifl 

Wtigbvti 300 U>TA. These ahip 4 c»m«3 broadiUfca of «ix to nine ™* on th 

DUn-iieclu Wf« mounted iwo, nine, or twelve riinmitem, pointed farw.rj ttirnn.h 
lyrt-M d. cat in th, balk-h,^ „d AmignJ <* ho Krft c,™ flTXi. 

•^ir. -jtW,™ nhdif. w„ B la™ vr*»], widths ‘ Wloot,' or ., * 

hunjo.-bi.TO. !}*.», R OT ., iil, S& s« ^ Tiro English in W«km, ludta, 1 to 
* Ciilonel WUJiAmi r P Mnmrtu GJ, 
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opening of the railway (1861), opium is no longer carried by sea- Chapter Y- 

Id 1809 an attempt waa made to eatabliflli a line of steam ferry-boats Trade 

from Broach to Gogo j but tbe venture was not fiueceasfnlj and the 
e tea in.- 6 * boa ta have been (187#} with drawn # 

The average rates of freight are now (1075) to Bombay 2*. 0d. Freight, 
fftq JU4) a bale This would represent, on the a moon tof cotton 
ported in 1874, a return of £2,7*8 (Es. 27.280). The freight obtained 
from other produce cannot ho directly calculated. But p ml I owing 
Mr Davies 1 estimate that ether produce yields half he much more 
as cotton, the annual return for the capital and labour employed m 
tlia flea-carrying trade would be £4,092 t®*- 40,920} lu lo/4, as 
compared with £10,000 (Rfl. 1 ,00,000) in 1350. 

The portion of the Bombay, Barodn, and Central India railway Th<? railway, 
that lies within the limits of the Broach district was opened for 
traffic in 1801. The Brooch section of the line, twenty-eight miles 
in length, ia provided with the five following (stations: Pnuoli, 191 
miles distant from Bombay j Aukleawnr, 198 miles j Broach, 208 
miles ; Chainurgilm, 21 1 miles ; end I’ulej, 219 miles. 

1 The chief engineering difficulties in constructing this part of the bridge, 

railway line were caused by the broad bed of the Narbada. Tho 
design originally adopted for spanning this, ns well as other largo 
rivers, consisted of piers composed of three cylindrical vertical cast- 
iron columns connected together with horizontal and diagonal 
wrongbt-iron bracings, with the addition of a pair of raking struts of 
the Burne dimensions and constructions as the columns, making 
angles of 3tP with the vertical. The columns are cast in lengths 
of nine feet,and are 2' 6" in external diameter and one inch thick, 
the lengths being connected together with flanges and bolts. I ho 
diameter of the piles has been adopted as tho least which will allow of 
a workman going inside to fasten the bolts and dean out tho cor®. 

The lower lengths of these columns are terminated with a screw 4 U 
diameter on 'Mitchell's 1 principle, by means of whidi the columns 
arG screwed into the ground to the required depth. The three ver¬ 
tical piles stand at a distance of fourteen feet centre to centre, tho 
horizontal bracings are r T ’; tho diagonal bracings are of angle iron, 
each bracing being fastened to lugs on the columns, secured at ono 
end by n bolt, and tightened at the other by a gib and cotter. The 

E iers are spanned by sixty-feet girders on f VS syrens principle, i he 
ridge over the Narbada at first consisted of si sty-one spans, resting 

on piers of three vertical columns with raking struts‘up and down 

stream. The height of tho bridge from foundation or screw to rail, m 
mid-channel, waa eighty-four feet, and the lower ends of the columns 
were sunk from fifteen to eighteen feet into the bed of the over. In 
July 1864, a flood, rising within twenty-ono feet of rail-level, earned 
away six spans in the deep-water channel. From the experience 
gained from this flood it was decided to do.away with the strut piles 
as being a source o£ weakness, and to substitute in their place two 
extra vortical columns, making in all five vertical columns to the 


1 Extract fraw > paper cm fee B, B. ud CL 1. Kailway Ida-fiy drawn np by 
&Ir. Bay ley h thu present raidont ccgificfii (IS* i ). 
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•pier, and connecting litem at top by a covering girder of sufficient 
strength to carry the bridge and load in the event of she failure of an 
intermediate column. It was also suggested that cluster piers 
should be introduced at every sixth npjin, and that the joints of the pile 
columns should ho strengthened bv the add i lion of stool clamps 
attached to the Inga of the piles. ITicsc impuD vfcmunts wore being 
gmdikjilly carried out J but were not completed when, in August ISOS, 
a Hoedj rising to within eighteen Feet of raiI4cvd, carried away four 
h j>aii£. After ihe subsidence of this Hood it wiui found that these 
piers hiul been carried away from the effects. of under-* eon r, their 
screws not being bedded in the clay. It was therefore decided that! 
in Jiddii ion to the other improvements^ it would be necessary to screw 
the columns of the pier in every ease w ell into the clay. These alter¬ 
ations oil the original design of the bridge were carried out without 
a single interruption to the traffic of the line* and completed before 
the rainy stetson of 187 L The bridge, although severely tested by 
several high floods, stood well till the rainy season of l87tn The 
structure, eus completed in 1871, consisted of sixty-eight spans* or a 
bitnl length of 4,25 U fecit! with u maximum height of 120 feet from 
screw to mi Morel, of which sixty feet were sunk below the bed of 
ih(! river. The coat oF the Narbada bridge up to 1871 was, according 
b- J l he infurauntion EurnMied by the consul tine cnpLueer £4(19,3411 

(Eb. 40*93,400). h b > 


At the lime when the original bridge wns built (1800), the heavy 
current of the stream lay on the right or Broach bank. Since then 
the main channel of the river hm so entirely shifted towards the left 
bank t hat* during the last seven or eight years £1879-77), the southern 
bank has been gradually washed away, and driven back upwards of 
1 >900 feet. The effect of this change in the direction of the current 
became apparent in the tloodof the fitk September 187th Then the 
water, rising suddenly to the unprecedented height of thirty-five feet 
above high-water mark, or within IT IT of roS-kwel, washed away 
weiity-six spans, or upwards of 1,000 feet of the southern portion of 
the bridge. Across this gup a fair-weather bridge, 1,578 feet long, 
wzia thrown. As this Could not stand the floods of the rainy season, 
a high-level bridge* on the samo design as the old one, completed at 

™ for traRio on the 

f/V April lb,7 lint thus reconstruction is only « temporary measure. 
It iiM boon determined „t a site about a hundred yardsaboye the 
pieaont crossing, to build an entirely new bridge.' This structure 
will consist of twenty-five spans of wrongUt-iron girders, resting on 
piers composed of two cast-iron columns, fourteen feet in diameter 
below* ami ten feet in diameter above ground. Each column will 
mj one and a half lochw thick, and will bo sunk to a depth of 123 

^“STi^wooo” M “ ot "»-* <• 


Pot* postal purposes the Broach district forma a part of the Gujarat 

f^® 8 ' ir ,,tcd ftt following 
stufions . Broach, \\ Agra, A mod, Jambusar, Paler, Ankltrswnr UiW 

»t«d flinaot. These stations arc supervised by the inspector of nost- 
ofheos m the Gujarat division, assisted by the sub-inspector ofAhe 
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Surat and Broach districts. The officials in charge of the post offices, 
except at Broach, are styled deputy post-masters, with salaries vary¬ 
ing from £10 10*. to £40 (Hs. i6fl to Re. 480) per annum, and 
averaging £20 17*. ills 208-8). As Broach is the disbursing office 
of tbo d^trictj the ofticef in diar^o of tlisit station La styled post- 
piaster, and draws a yearly salary of £00 (Ra. 000), rising to £114 

(Ka. 1,140). 

At the stations mentioned above, letters are distributed by deli¬ 
very pecras or bv pof; Eul-m fillers. For this additional work, the hitter 
are paid a trilling gratuity. The correspondence for surrounding 
villages is delivered by rural messengers, who also bring in to Uo 
elation letters ported in letter-boxes placed at most of the villages. 

The rural messengers carry with them a stock of postage stamps for 
talc at the villages they visit. In the Broach district there are in all 
twelve delivery peons, find their salaries, ranging from tit 12#- to 
£12 (Its. 96 to Its- 120) a year, average £10 (Its. 100) a year, life 
™ T of (he rural mes-engars, of whom there are eighteen, varies 
from £10 Hi*, to £12 (its. 10S to Rs. 120) a year, and averages 
£11 6#. 74«£, (Rs. 113-5). This stall of men is distributer! according 
to rLNiuirqmeitta—letters being delivered iu some places daily, and in 
others onlv once a week. Before railway times, the Bombay post 
used to be brought to Broach by runners, accompanied from village 
to village by a iihil watchman. During ihe rams it sometimes took 
as much as right days for the post to reach Brooch. 

According to a statement furnished by tbo post-master general, 

Bombay, in 1870-71. the latest year for which in formation is avail¬ 
able 1<J4 200 paid letters, 71,810 unpaid, 28,372 service, and 1,906 
registered loiters, or ill all 265,848, were received; 178,597 paid 
Jettora. 104,870 unpaid, 38,809 service, and 2,b30 registered, or in 
all 321,906, were despatched. Under the new post office manual 
similar details aro not registered. 

Iu 1870-71 the receipts amounted to £153 (Rs. 4,530), and the ex¬ 
penditure to £630 (Ra. 6,500), showing a balance against tho distrht 
service of £197 (R*. 1,970); the coriwWmg figwea for 1073-74 
are—receipts, £651 (Rs. 6,510) ^expenditure, £1,14G (Rs. 11,460); 
ballitico against the district, £495 (Rs. 4,959). 

Besides the railway telegraph office, there is one government tele- T«l*mvh- 
graph office in the town of Broach. The amount of work that has 
of late years passed through this office will bo scon from tbo follow- 
mg statement :— 

SMimwait #5owiuj the worJcin j of Hie Jlroach Tdegruyh Office, 1861-1874. 
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Hie falling off in the nnmber of private messages since LSG4-G5 is 
eaid to be cldcEy due to the depression. of trade, 

Artiekfi oJ Trade .— Broach is one of the oldest porta in Western 
India. Kighmc-n hundred years ago it was one of the chief seats 
of the trade then carried on between India and the marts of Western 
Asia. 1 

In the time of the author of the Peripltis {a T o. G4-2GQ) five dis¬ 
tinct trade rentes would aeem to have centered at Broach, or* as it 
was them called, Bapiigfea, Of these routes, two were by sea and 
three were by land. Of the sea routes, that of most consequence was to 
Southern Arabia and Egypt. The other, a less important line of 
trade, wjis with the ports of the Persian Gulf. By land, merchant 
dize went and eaine northwards through Minnagara in Sind; east¬ 
wards, through L; jam, then the capital of A!Aiwa ; and southwards, as 
far as Daubtdbiid (Tagara) and Paitlian (Plith&na), the chief towns 
of the Deccan. 


£wti* The following is the list of articles import^l from Arabia and 

: metallic subn tan ties and precious atones—gold and silver, 

brass, tin, lead, cinnabar (ore of quicksilver), stibium (sulpburet of 
antimony for tinging the eyes), while glass, topazes, and coral; of 
vegetable prcHaucta—winOj of which Italian wings arc said to have been 
the favourite, though wine from Asia Minor and Arabia was also 
importedj sweet lotus, fttnntx (an aromatic resin), and other perfumes ; 
o manufactured articles -cloth, plain and mixed, and variegated 
sftshes half a yard wide. The imports by sea from the Persian 
u were slaves^ gold, and pearls in large quantities, but of an 
inferior sort; purple dates in great numbers, wine, and doth of 
native ttnuCftcM, Hie imports by land are said to have been from 
' o north . of precious stoues^the onyx ; of vegetable products—- 
30I i thorn, cotton of all sorts, long pepper ; of perfumes—-spike- 
nai^costus (the root of an Himalayan thistle, Auckland!*), bedeflium 
(a fragrant gum), and myrrh ; and of animal products—ivory and 
hi If™ 1 ^ I@ Bfc&t told south Caine onyx atones; and of nmnufuc- 
tnred articles—poredmu, miuliu, aud cotton, both fine and for ordi¬ 
nary wear. 


Ibcjtorts. 


1 ho exports from Proacli by soa are said to have been to 
aontliem Arabia and Egypt: of vegetable products—rico, clarified 
butter, oil of sesamum, cotton and sugar ; nod of manufactored 
artidespnioalm and sashes. To Oman, in the Persian fiulf, the shim 
arc snud to have taken from Broach: of metals -brass; and of animal 
and vegetable prodnots-honi, satidal-wood, and ebony* in round 
S"“; B f 1 i es ^ u1n r 1^0 rwtes, Dr. Vincent alludes (1L, 

85 £ ,**“5 Br!wcl1to Af ™* feP gold, and ' probably ta 

Malahnr and Ceylon for pepper and cinnamon.' * * 

■ ~ ---- 

m? b! ■""* “ Wmdcswd from 

1 V iiissnt, II,, Ml which, from t}j#i r apparent ctmntt. 

pawlisd teMjftiont, Hfrn! perhapa atieklul ctapy f ntam (DjJbrcgia 
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In modem times, though the trade of Gujarat has never again Chapter V* 
centred in the ports of the Broach district, Breach hud so iflr Trade, 
maintained its position ms a mart, that from it p in the seventeenth 
century, ships sailed eastward to Java and Sumatra, and to the west - ' i6ftfi-l$Tji 1 
aa far as Aden and the ports of the Bed Sea. ^o details as to the 
extent of the Broach trade at that time have been obtained - but 
tku course of trade and the nature of the articles of import and of 
export are thus described 1 by a traveller who visited Broach, in 
ItStfd: * s In their trade with Arabia the vessels start from Broach 
in the beginning of if arch, and return in September. The imports 
from the Aden coast are chiefly gold and silver; besides these, 
coral, amber, mi&seil (a red dye), coffee and opium * considered to bo 
the best in all the east/ From Broach the exports to the Arabian 
coast are cotton, cloth, indigo, camphor, tobacco, alum, sulphur, 
benzoin, or benjamin (a gum, the resin of the Styrax benzoin), 
pepper, and other apices, myrobolans, and preserved fruits/' With 
regard to the trade with the Persian Gulf, the same traveller say a : 

" Small vessels- from Surat, Cambay, and Brooch, leaving Gujar&t in 
January and February, and returning in April and the beginning 
of May, trade with the Persian Gulf. From Persia these ships bring 
brocades, silk-cloths, velvets, eamelots, pearls, dried fruits, such as 
aJinondsp raisins* nuts, and dates; but especially they bring rose¬ 
water, ofwhich. they make a very great trade/' 


The vessels that went to Sumatra (Achiu) were of 12d* 200, 
or 300 tons burden. To avoid the Portuguese, they were forced to 
start from GujarAtin May, and come back m October before the close 
of the stormy months/ From Sumatra these ships brought sul¬ 
phur, benzoin (or benjamin), camphor, porcelain* carded wool, and 
pepper. They exported from Broach f every sort of country-ware/ 
With the Malabar coast there was a great trade. The ships 
reached Gujarat in December and left in April, from Malabar 
the imports were coir (coceannt Ebro); copra (dried cocoanut kernels); 
brown sugar j arena or betel-nut; * patting* (sapp&n-wood, Ciesnlpinia 
sappan (?) ) ; 1 hnrpus* used for caulking ships i rice and other provi¬ 
sions. The exports to Malabar were opium, saffron, coral, cotton, 
thread* sail-cloth, and fabrics of many other kinds. Those who 
traded to Europe took to Goa—stuffs, cotton, indigo, saltpetre* kc* 
sugar, myrobalans, dried fruits* cabinets, and lacquered work* The 
trade of which, before the Dutch and English came, the Portu¬ 
guese had the monopoly, was, of imports into Gujarat—lead, tin* 
vermilion, quicksilver, el 9 1 kinds of cloth, ivory* sandal'Wood, pepper, 
cardamoms, cloves, porcelain, china-ware, coco&unts, coir, and Euro¬ 
pean vases of gold and silver gilt. The ex porta from Gujartifc 
were, for Europe*—cloths of different kinds, indigo, saltpetre, lac, 
sugar^ myrobalans* preserved fruits, bedsteads, cabinets,, and other 
lacquered work; for China and Japan the exports were—bntter, ns- 
safeetidfl, opium, cumin seed, cotton, and thread. 

Later on, the foreign trade of G ujar At centred more and toots 
in Surat, and from Surat was transferred to Bombay. The cotton 


] MjLfldctato'fl V&ypgCfl, 210^13. 
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exported from Broach to China and Bengal was sent. throng'll 
Sumfe 3 and Bombay, and as far back as ISIS* Hie Broach ports hud 
censed to have any foreign commerce. The whole was u coasting 
trade south to Bombay mid all the intermediate ports^ and north 
els for as Mandvi in dutch. The imports were sugar, tin wrought 
metals, woollen a, coeosTiiitB, spices, and all kinds of Europe and 
China goods in nae among the natives, with a small portion of teak, 
timber, bamboo, mid rafters from lhunan and the other ports in that 
neighbourhoods and government stores. The exports were cotton, 
grnikis other products of the soil, and a few manufactures. 

Since 1837 the chief articles of trade from the Broach port* 
towards the south of Gujarat and the porta of the northern Konkari 
ate, oF exports—the flower of the mahura tree (Bus&iu latifolia) find 
wheat ; of imports — molasses, rice in husk, belebuut, plantains, bam¬ 
boo, and teak. To Bombay the exporta are cotton and grain , the 
imports—iron, coal, ropes, and miscellaneous articles. To Malabar 
and other port* south of Bombay there am no exports; the ito- 
jjorts am cocoon tit&, coir-rope, betel-nut, pepper, sandal-wood, teak, 
and other kinds of timber. Towards the west and north to the 
Kathiawar ports, and to Catch, the exports am grain, cotton -seed, 
inn/mm flowers, tiles, and firewood; the imports, chiefly stones For 
building. The traffic with Karachi is almost the same as that with 
Catch. It is carried on only to a very limited extent. A vessel 
occasionally sails to Zanzibar and brings back white dates; but this 
mrcly happens. 


Under the head of navigation of the Narbada (p. 345), some account 
i.s given of the trade formerly (1820) curried on during the rains up the 
Narbada to Taiakwfira + This traffic is still maintained, though to a 
limited extent; much of the produce, which at that time found ite 
way to Broach by water is now taken to the different rail way stations. 
The value of the goods conveyed by this route in 1874 is estimated at 
about £15,000 (Rs. 1 ,50,000), of which £11,700 (fim 1,47,000) were 
imports into Broach, and £300 [Rs. 8,000) repre^nted tho value of 
the exports. The imports were chiefly grain, cornelian stones, timber, 
and firewood $ the exports salt and cocoanntH. 


From a statement 1 furnished by Colonel Williams, of the extent 
of the sea trade carried on in his time, it appears that in 1815-Hi 
the imports into the city of Broach were valued at £147,772 12*. 
(Rb. 14,77,7 28) p and the exports at £83,959 18# P (R s . 3,89,599). 
These returns do not include the export of raw cotton, which if 
taken at about £80,000, (Ra. 3,00,000),* wan Id give, for tho entire 


1 The trade of Broach l« IB03 wbb chiefly central at Sumt. l Tlw pruned «>f tho 

country round consurting of artton, cotton’pirn, and tiiocc-yrwJ- i- , T „ 

ihippLil to &nraL'—Mfclljnrrr* Oriental Commerce, L38 l h a fiticrally 

s Colonel Wiltimu’ Mem air, 57- 

* Mtnfil Williams' Memoir, 58. 

4 Forb«' Ori^ntAl Memnira, VoL IL* 23.—Na wfcimat* pj th<s tmnaA i 

from Broach hu been troccd cicqn ih« given in the tcit M t ! 

for the ye»ra during which ho wan in Broach (IT7&-17B3) the Averw 

ws#2O,0W ’ ****** 
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export mid import trade. n total value of £266.732 10 *. (Tts 20,67 , J^o), 
Dm ring the ten ycara ending with 1817, the earliest period for which 
regular trade returns ore available, the average yearly value of both 
imports and export* was £1,150,001 (Rs. 1,10,00,910). From that 
lime the sea traffic would seem steadily to ^ve dechned Frem 
1855 to 1882 the average yearly returns were only £b 9,335* as. 
H7 p 03 f 390). Between 1805 and 1870 the average was reduced te 

it 131,309 i lls- 03,43,090), while in 1«74 the return? had fallen as lew 
ns £391,297 (Us. 30,12,970), or about one-third part of the value ot 
the corresponding returns twenty-five year? before. 

In 1820 Colonel Williams wrote that tie goods imported from 
Bombay and Surat wero ' passed into tho interior m large two* 
wheeled carts drawn by eight and ton yoke of oxen wluch «*ntt 
Broach and Jambnsur for rhe purpose. 1 In 1849 this traffic was so 
considerable that every year about 2,000 carta eft Broach for the 
inland parts of Gujarit and the west of Muhva. 1 At that time tbaa 
rEkrtage suprortol tho special class of STosalmdn cort-monj cmlod m 
Brondi Nawri*. who arc seiLI to have emigrated from JSngor m 
MAlwu. At present no returns arc available to show to what extent 
cart traffic with tho inland parts of the province is atill maintained j 
but that this branch of trade had of late years greatly fallen off tfiero 
would seem to he no doubt. 
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Tim chief cause of the decline of the sea trade and ot the curt traffic ’ 

of tho district is to he found in the competition of the railway, 1 no 
line of rail passes between tho inland districts and tlio ports, and so 
draws off tho traffic, which, under former arrangements, found its 
wav in carte to the sea-board, and thence in boat* to Bombay. As 
the railway traffic returns are kept in tons, and do not show the values 
of the goods carried, no direct comparison of the toted returns of tbo 
district of into years with tho totals for former years is available j 
hut it would seem, according to the tables of values adopted by tho 
appraisers of tho Bombay custom-house, that in 1871 tho total 
values of the exports by rail from tho live stations of the Broach 
district amounted to a sum of £1,355,490 (ID, ' 
the value of imports for tho same year was £507,855 (Rs. 60,ijJjOoU). 

The total value of the district trndu by sea ami rail in 1871 was, 
according to this calculation, £2,254,112 (Rs. 2,25,41,420); an increase 
of 9G‘l7 per cent os compared with £1,.1-5 OjQ 01 (Rs* 1*15*00,010), tho 
average total value of the sea traffic for the Ion years ending_with 
1817 , Statistics of tho railway traffic are available since 1808. From 
these returns it would seem that though, as compared with the earliest 
years, there is a considerable advance during the past four years, the 
totals have varied but little. In 1868 tho returns for the five stations 
show that 296,408 passengers were carried, as compared with 404,017 
in 1ST I, while tho traffic in goods h»a risen during the same period 
from 53,261 tong to 71,584 tons. Tho highest total of passengers 
during tbits term of sovcti years was 440^185 in 18^0, and of goods 
71,584 tons in .1874. The" effect of tho railway on the trade of the 
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town of Broach baa been to reduce itg importance as a provincial 
mart. In former years Broach was the headquarters of trade feu* 
the whole arm bet ween the ri veins Mnhi and Narbada, and fora largo 
tract of land inwards os jar ks Ratliim in western Malwn P By the 
opening of the railway this* through traffic from the inland distrieta 
to the sea-board bus to a large extent been diverted to the different 
stations along the line of rail* the merchandize being conveyed from 
thence direct to Bombay, The details for the Brooch station show 
an increase in the total number of passenger# from 184,782 io L 868 
to 216/21G in 187-Land in the quantity of goods from 37,620 in 
1BGS to 42,913 tons in 3 H-7 k During tho terra of no veil years u ruling 
in 1874, the greatest total number of passengers was 2 12,328 in 3870, 
and of goods* 42,013 tons in 1874+ Of the smaller siathitta, trade has* 
most increased in Pitlej, where passenger traffic lias advanced from 
37,733 in 18118 to 78,120 in 1S7-L and the carriage of good* from 
2,689 tons in 1^08 to 11,305 tons in 1874* The remaining slnticmH 
show tho following increase during the same term of years : in 
passenger traffic—Ankleswnr, from 47,262 in ISG8 to 71,340 in 1874; 
Pntaolf, from 9,/9I in 1858 to 11,345 in ISl l j, and Cbsmdrg^tn, from 
16,087 in 1868 to 31,502 in 1074. In goods traffic—Ankles war, 
from 0,970 toon in 1808 to 12,873 tons in 1874; Pa noli, from 248 
in 1808 to 1,302 in 1674; and L'lifiimirgrim, from 2,728 in 1808 to 
3,531 in 1874, 

The most important branch of tho Broach trade is its export, of 
cotton. To the total of 65,810 tons, valued at £1,637,965 (Its, 
J,G3,79 r G50) p exported during the year 1074, cotton contributed 
£1,0/6,508 (Rh. I j.ri 7,05,080), or 8I"03 per cent+ Of the entire 
quantity of cotton exported in 1874, 20,914 tons, or 84-66 pur cent, 
were sent to Bombay by rail, and 3,020 tons, or ln r 43 per cent, by 
sen. Besides the capital invested in its direct export, the preparation 
of this cotton for the market furnishes employment to a largo amount 
of capital and to a considerable boily of labour. 

In 1874 thirty-one steam factories were era ploy ad m connection 
with this trade. Of these, nineteen w r cra situated in Broach, four hi 
Frilej, three in Aukleswnr, throe in Jambnsur, one in CharnaTgrim, 
and one in H4v. T3ie rapid development of the different branches 
of tho Colton industry in the Broach district in shown by the fact 
that all of these factories have been established within the fifteen 
: two in 1861, t wo in 1862, one in 1864, throe in 1866, one in 
1867, one m 1868, one in 1869, four in 1870, thirteen in 1871, one 
in 1872, and two in 1878. Of the whole number, two are spinning* 
inula, with ft total of 25,646 spindles ; six are pricing-houses, with 
n total of ten ft)]Impresses ; and twenty-threo are ginning-factories, 
with 1,264 gins. r l be twenty-eight factories, for which statistics arc 
avndnblo, employed in 18/4 3,519 hands, of whom 3,283 were tem¬ 
porary and 280 permanent; and distributed as wages, in the slack 
season (June to January), a daily snm of £24 1 k* (fie, 2471, and in 

rif t0 ft corresponding total of £176 12>r. 

[its. L/oo). 

4. jfH* trade iu cotton at Brooch has the special interest that 

is u only industry that has to any considerable degree succeeded 
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in drawing European capital and European W>our beyond the limits Chapter Y- 
of the presidency tiiwn. The mate™!* for a somewhat detailed coin- Trade 

parison of the e^rse of the export trade in cotton at Broach be ore Thi c<moB TlliML 
and after the introduction of steam power are fortunately available. 

t ft would seem that about a century ago (1 773-1 7S3), when Dc^el^raa^ 
Broach first came under British management, thecotton trade was in 
the bauds of a large number of petty dealers. In thc estract froin 
his Memoirs, quoted above [p 401), mi tbc subject of cotton ad altera¬ 
tion, Mr. tWbes talks of visiting, in one morning, as many as a 
hundred yards belonging to different owners where, apparently, ho 
cotton viol was separated from tlic seed The greater O' 

cotton trade of those times consisted of supplying the linnd-looni 
weavers of th u district, and could bo carried oil with success by a 
class of small traders. When, however, twenty years afterwards, 
cotton became mi important article of export, more capital ^as re- 
ii nired to carry on the trade, and so, by degrees, business was tended 
to centra in the bauds of a smaller number of large capitalists. 

In IS50, before the introduction of railways, there were m the 
larger towns wholesale deatere, waJchAria, men of some property, by 
whom the export trade in cotton was managed, In the villages 
there was another set of traders, men with hut little capital of their 
own, who, also called xeahh&ria, carried on business as retail eotton- 
denlers. Tlio country dealers lived in u village, where they owned 
a yard, or space of ground, enclosed by a fence, gcneraBy of rmd uig 
Here, in the season (.March to May), the cultivators brought thmr 
cotton and piled it in the middle of tho dealers yard. Along the 
sides of the yard them were commonly sheds, where the local 
* clemera/ or gins, were worked. About the middle ol the vmm 
the village dealer, when his last season’*) stock was disposed of, paid 
a visit to his banker in the nearest town, consulted him as to tho 
chance of a rise in prices, and borrowed from him a , suin of money. 

Taking this cash with him, the small dealer, on his return would 
start on a tonr through the parts of the district where he was known. 

In one village he would pass a few days with the headman, stopping 
in another with some cultivator, whose cotton lie generally bought. 

In this way the dealer found out who, among the villagers, were in 
Tvjvnt q£ an tulv r &n.c£j and tit what rates radi would agreo veto 
his crop of growing cotton. These advances were generally required 
by the peasants in November and December, when picking time was 
still two or three months off, and when the fi^t port of their rent 
fell due. The transactions of tho dealer were chiefly with the poorer 
class of villagers. His agreement with them varied according to 
circumstances. To some tho advance was made on condition that 
the dealer was to dispose of the crop on commission, and repay him- 
self out of the proceeds. With others the arrangement was that the 
crop when ready, should be sold to the dealer at the ruling rate of 
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the day* the proceeds to bo retained and placed to the CTedifc of the 
borrower. Very often the crop was gold before it was sown* and 
bometimca the cultivator sold part of his crop! receiving half or one- 
quarter of its value in advance months before it was ready. Thu 
largo landholders and careful wcibto-dc villager^ obtained advances 
direct from the town middleman* who id hia turn* in many ea^es* had 
to borrow from the town banker. At that tium (I8iO-bO) about 
one-half of the whole cotton crop of tho district is said to have been 
partly or wholly mortgaged before it was brought to market. When 
the cotton was picked* it was generally for some weeks stored in tho 
village form-yard, fcWr. This storing was done in one o! two ways, 
cither in pits or in sheds. Tho pits were on an average eight feet 
long, four feet wide* and five feet deep. Thero wore sheds in a few 
villages only. These sheds were built of slight bamboo-stakes, inter- 
woven with palm or millet leaver Under either form of storing tho 
cotton was liable to be stained by dust and daiup h When the whole 
crop was housed, tho cultivator carted his cotton to tho dealers* 
cleaning store. Here the interest of the cultivator in the crop ceased, 
Tho seed remained n perquisite in the hands of tho cleaner, and was 
valuable enough to repay him for tho cost both of cleaning and of 
pressing tho cotton. After the wool was separated from tho seed* 
the cotton was carried to the press* a primitive-looking affair, tho 
condensing power lying in two parallel wooden screws* cut not by 
machinery* but by hand. The quantity of cotton pressed into one 
package was about 392 pounds (half n Bombay kfuhtdi). These 
machines, of which each village dealer had generally one, were for 
lhe most part imperfect* leaving tho hales so rough and loose that 
any form of trickery might afterwards Imj practised iqxm them. 
Before it left the district the cotton of the village daalor generally 
passed into the hands of a town dealer. Besides those two classes of 
dealers, with whom the chance of profit or loss lay, there was tho 
broker* dahtl, paid by a commission, through whose bands all cotton 
sold to Bombay merchants had to pass. Sometimes the interest of tho 
town dealer did not cease ill Broach. He hud a native agent* (hiltil f 
in Bombay, and occasionally forwarded a supply of cotton to him 
for sale. _ Between tho dealers 1 promises and Bombay, the cotton, 
friiii! its imperfect packing and other causes* was exposed to injury 
either from accident nr design. Finally at- Bombay* before it was 
shipped, tho cotton had to be again pressed r Perhaps from nob 
making sufficient allowance for the affect of the very low prices that 
rilled for many yours previous to 1850* it has been usual to charge 
tho local dealers of that time with impoverishing tho Broach peasants 
and making their gotten uuyaleablo, Mr. Davies did not, however, 
share this opinion. Ho wrote, in IS 17, "the load dealers have been 
teaing of lute years. They do not make n profit of more than Us. 5 
P*r iluiudi, or* at the rates then reigning, above 54 or 61 per cent. 
Of late years these dealers have been too much abused. In hard 
'hues they may be put to dishonest shifts* but they are not grasping 
middlemen. It should bo borne in mind that they befriend the 
cultivator, and* in a manner* become security for the public revenue 
by their j molly extensive trail suctions, and that, by their frugal 
management and moderate profits, they occupy the place of the more 
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extensive merchants whom the temptation of employing thole capital Chapter V. 
to better purposes lias withdrawn from the district. 0 Trade. 

Since the introduction of the railway (ISO 1), and Bines Broach has theOttq^ Trade. 
become a field for the investment of European capital, the course of qnt 

its cotton trade has considerably changed. Cotton is now bought in " mi-iJ74, 
one qf two ways, cither by tbo local agents of Bombay firms, or by 
the owners of ginning-factories in Broach. Hie local agents* when 
ordered te buy, sometimes send out their own broker to the villages 
to purchase direct from the grower. But they generally do business 
through the dealer, who, m in former times, gets the cotton into bis 
hands by making advances to the cultivators. The sum advanced 
varies* it is said* from the full value of the cotton to a nominal amount 
of 10*. to £1 (Rs. 5 to Rs. 10). The nature of the dealings between 
the cultivator and the wakharin would seem to have somewhat changed 
since !8uQ, The advance is now said to bo earnest-money, to bind 
the cultivator to his bargain rather than the moHgngo of bis crop by 
the cultivator to tide over the bard months on to harvest. The extent] 
to which the dealer is inclined in any season to make advances will 
depend on tho view bo lakes of the future prices of cotton. If he is 
of opinion that the price of cotton is likely to rise, he will buy in July 
and August while the crop is still young ; but, us a rule, tho dealer 
seldom makes largo advances before October. Of this branch of trade, 
tbo local dealer fans still almost a monopoly. The owners of factories 
or outside traders seldom make advances to cultivators. Formerly tho 
owners of ginning-factories in Broach also bought their cotton from 
local dealers. Competition, however, grew keener, and, finding but 
a small margin of profit loft to them, the owners of gins are said, of 
late years, to have, to a considerable extent, taken to dealing direct 
with the cultivator. In January and February tboy send out their 
broker, daldi 9 to the villages to bargain with the cultivators to sell 
their cotton to them, or, ot least, tq bring it to be ginned at their 
factory, Some of the cultivators, especially well-to-do men of the 
Bohora class, are said to have become independent enough to prefer 
to bring their cotton into the town, and deal direct with the guiner. 

In Broach these men sometimes go from one factory to another, 
trying to have their cotton ginned at specially low rates, A few 
cultivators are said to trade in cotton; ana, after having it ginned, get 
it pressed and sent to Bombay, This, however, is unusual* The 
interest of tho cultivator generally ceases when ho hands over the 
cotton to the ginner. 

In tho matter of ginning and pressing, a very great change has Giiiniu^. 
taken place in the last twenty-five years. The old native cleaner, 
ttuirko 9 is no longer used. AH the cotton of tho district is now clean¬ 
ed in steam giiming-factories by gins known as the Platt Ma earthy 
roller-gins. In tho coho of pressing, tho change is not so complete. 

The speed and safety of the railway journey h tho freedom from tho 
need of insuring, mid from tbo ohauce of robbery and acini temtioiij 
have, it is true, induced merchants to send almost all their pur¬ 
chases of cotton by rail, whiles the imports nee of small packages 
has led them to have their cotton baled in the steam press-houses. 

But as the steam presses at work in Bombay make much smaller 
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bales than the presses used in Broach } and os, tinder this arrange¬ 
ment^ the Bombay merchant Ima the opportunity of personally as¬ 
certaining the cjimlity of Lba cotton bo buys, it still is sometimes for 
the benefit of the exporter to buy cotton brought down frotn the 
Broach district in half-pressed bales j and full-press it in Bombay * 
So much is this the ease that during the year 1874, 8,385 tons, 
or 40'92 per cent* of the cotton sent by rail, were half-pressed bales. 
And as almost all the cotton brought by bcit™1&'43 per cent of tho 
total supply—is shipped In a half-pressed stato, it would seem that 
less than one-half of its export of cotton leaves the Broach district 
in full-pressed bales* 


C-Dfit af ^rwlu rtion, 

1347 157*. 


Since the American war the price of cotton has not again Fallen so 
low ss it ruled for a long term of years previous to 1850, The aver¬ 
age value of good fair Broach cotton in Bombay has during the past 
tire years (1870-1875) been £22 5a. (Re* 222 i ; si Bombay khdmli (781 
lbs.)* or Gj^- ft pound, as compared with £9 (Rs. 90) n khdndi, or 2}r£ 
a pound during the eighteen years ending with 1850. There is, there¬ 
fore, at present a larger margin of profit to he divided among tho 
producers and traders in Broach cotton than was formerly the case* 
The question, however, remains whether, if Am erica was again able, 
m ahe was in the years from 1838 to 1850, to sell cotton in Liverpool 
at rates varying from 4£d_ to 6|tL a pound. Broach cotton would 
now be in a better position than it then was to compete with tho 
American produce. As detailed estimates of the item5 that go to 
form the cost of laying down Broach cotton in Bombay were pre¬ 
pared in 1847 by Mr* Davits, mid in 1850 by Mr, Mackny, and arc 
also, through the kindness of Mr. Cotton, of Broach, available for the 
year 1875, a comparison of these different statements may be useful. 


The elements of the price of Broach cotton ready for export in 
Bombay may bo brought under two heads: i, tho cost of raising 
the raw produce ; ii, (he charges incurred in bringing the raw 
produce to the Bombay market, Under the head cost of raising the 
raw produce, two items are included: fa) tho state charge on the 
land cultivated, rind (ft) ilie actual cost of tillage. Precise informa¬ 
tion on theses points cannot be looked for. The following estimates, 
framed by gentlemen who have mode those questions their special 
study, ape perhaps tolerably trustworthy guides. To ascertain the 
portion of the cost of production due to the pressure of tho state 
tie is mnd, Mr. Davies, in 1847, estimated 1 that in Broach tho average 
yield of clean cotton per acre was about eighty pounds, or but slightly 
more than one-tenth part of a Bombay khtindi of 784 pounds of 
clean cotton. At the rate of assessment then in force* the govern¬ 
ment demand on those ten acres would, Mr. Davies calculated, 
amount to £4 1 w, 3d. (Rs. 43-10), Mr+ Mackay, in 1850* estimated* 
the average outturn of clean cotton per acre at about 100 pounds, or 


1 StftlciMDi Fomni^l with hu report of &th JftnuArv !S47 to lira OonsmsUt* of 
Iiv^mry tins dr dine of tho humbly cotloa itw\v r Id4fi.-Edum loduL 
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about cm&'dgbtli part of a Bombay lehdndL The total state demand 
on an urea of eight acres amounts, according to Mr. Mackey's cat- 
cnlfitionSj, to £4 1*. 8<S. (Ifo* 40-12). In his article on the cultivation 
of cotton, Mr* Boyts La s accepted Mr. Davies^ estimate of eighty 
ponodfi of dean cotton per aero, or diont one-tenth of a Bombay 
Majid** as nn average outturn for aperies of years for the whole land 
of the district. As the average government assessment was in 1878-71 
estimated to be 8*, 6ef* (Rs, 4-4) per aero/ this latent estimate 
would fix at £4 5ff* (Ka 42-8) the state demand front the land re¬ 
quired to produce a Bombay kk&ndi of cotton. The following are 
fho estimates of the cost incurred by the cultivator in growing a 
Bombay kkdndi of clean cotton. In the statement quoted above p 
Mr. Davies does not go into the details of tho question of cost of 
cultivation. His estimate shows a total charge under this head of 
£1 12n + 4Jd. (Kb. IG-3)* a 

Sir. Mackay considers the average cost of cultivation to be about 
Gft 6d. (Rs. 3-4) per acre, or, on the eight acres required, according 
to his calculation* to produce a Bombay Jchdndi of cotton, a total 
outlay of £2 12s. (Rs r 2G.) To this ho adds an item of Git. interest on 
money borrowed, inuking the total cost of tillage .£2 18#. (Ra. 2D). fl 
Mr. Beyls estimates tha average cost of cultivation at 1 i*> (R*> 7) 
per acre, or, on tho ten acres required, a total outlay of £7 (Rs. 70)* 
The cost of producing the raw material is, therefore, according to 
M i\ Davies ( 1 847)—government land cess r £4 17^- 3r£ (Its* 48*10); cost 
of tillage, U 12#. 4 UL (Rs* 1G-3) j total cost of prodnetion, £G 9#, 7J<A 
(RsuGl-lft)* According to Mr* Mackay [18&0)—government cess, 
£ t 1*. 6J, [Rs* 40-12) ; cost of tillage, £2 IS* (Rs* 29) \ total cost of 
production, £G 19s, G d r (Rs, G9-12), And according to Mr. Beyta (I*l7o) 
—government ceftSj £4 fr#. (R^, 42-8), cost of lillngCj £i (Ita. 79) * 
total cost of production, £11 5#. (lbs* 113-8), 

The charges incurred in preparing and forwarding tho cotton to 
market cun be more accurately ascertained than the cost of producing 
the raw material. Mr, Davies (1847) estimated that of u toted coat of 
£7 11 7kth (Rs* 75-13) on a Bombay MdinJi uE clean Breach cotton 
in Bombay, £1 2i* (Rs* 11)* or 14) pec cent of tho whole amount, 
consisted of preparing and forwarding charges* This sum of £1 2s H 
(Rs, 1 1) was made up of the following items 


l CJovemnacnt Resolution blE p. 134 of the Broach Eottkmont mart ; On. Ild 
{Ha. 4-1041 (■ tho mvei^fc cm**i^lnuut for ilroaoh eub-LLvittum, the KK*t higfcdj 
portion of the UwtrifcL, 

i Mr* Davies * 1 ! atntolui:at P liliac B<w.k lit, 32.—Sw, however, Mr. Dbrfu*l fUUHfl 
tn a ftot of L^u^iitiMhit prcpoml by th« H«n. Mr r Willoughby {IftSOl, fUun Book f f t., S3 
(IJKfth where hti riveaiu) feYCTUftfflfatof coltivmtion at 7* (IU. 341 per 3*, 7r4 

[lls. |^r dUTtioti l toiEn the eatiiu&ta qn«tcd ahuve* 
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Sin fawn f the FormiTtling Charge* mi 784 jKwrufo of 

chan Cotton, 1847. 


Mr, Iki ttfJ frtimat*. 

£»,<*. 

K». in, p. 

1>dalt lrV pr^llt .* .r. 

Broach brolur 1 ! aanmtatfdti ... . 

HhifipLngtft Ikutiljuy ... . . 

'CiKiica^ii +■+ ih +.-. +■* +■« +.+ i.i 

o in a 

0 3 0 

0 6 11 

0 1 1) 

0 0 0 

1 S 0 

4 0 0 

0 $ 0 

Adrtilhnal {.haryc*, 1 



Butaluy Satire agents 

MiwijHn ijmjuh. uhiir^H , r , „* 

Kcpresiijig far fXjKjirtj juitl ubipping chargei 

0 3 6 

0 0 9 

0 14 0 

l 12 0 

0 li 0 
70 0 


2 ft 3 

30 s a 




Coat of pltfcllldQg tine raw mai^iMn am flret ft&tittiatOcL 

0 9 71 

04 13 0 

Total OOit on a Bouiky Mdttcfi of Broach cotton rt«ly 
for export 

Bornhay ebuget wt per cent on AS 1ft#, (Rbl S5) 

8 9 101 
a 9 4| 

34 IB 0 

4 11 0 


a iti 3 

SO 10 0 

l Tht rrnMnUicr eh am, tm iBlcrn into ftCfrittiL li <¥ Vr. DHTkt^iuvadJQil fnatrt Mf. Miriny i pS*®> 
tena J*t, O&ttCTl’* (iBliJ csfclraUflP. 

That ia, in 1347, of £8 19*. &?. (Rs r 89-10), tho total cost of laying 
duwis the cotton at the place of export, £ti 9*. 7bL (Hs. GM3) S or 
about 72 32 per cent, represented the cost of producing tho raw 
material, and £2 9a* 7 b?- (Rs. 24-13), or 27*6-8 per cent, were spent 
in preparing and bringing tho raw produce to market. 

Mr. Muckiiy (1850) estimated that of a total coat of £9 9*, I04^« 
(R* r 94-15) on a Bombay khituli of Broach cotton ready for export 
at Bombay, £2 lGr* -Ur?. (Rs. 25- 3 ) 7 or 26’53 per cent, of the whole 
amount consisted of preparing and forwarding charges. Thifl sum of 
£- 10^ 4 {f (Rs* 25-3) was made up of these items x — 

Staioit n ij ( tho Forirnnling Charaet c*t 

Cotton, 1850. 

7B& pounds of dean 

DaliFr'a profit lM fI1 +it iM >+ . 

TnxafpOVt to plat* nf ahipiaent * t * ... "" " 

Freight lo Baubfry ... „. .. 

Bombay native fcgi-nt'ii ctmuntMian 

Miftar diargra in Bftmfe&y .„ ... 

ItaprouirtK runl ■ hipping ehlf^i. . ... „[ 

Bgmbny charge at per out, oCt £fl (Hh. &0J 

£ t. < 1, 

OHO 

0 2 3 

0 a 0 

0 a li 
ooo 

0 14 0 

0 9 10.$ 

yfx, «, p- 

7 0 0 

T 2 0 

3 II 0 

1 12 0 

0 r) » 

7 0 0 

4 15 0 

To tut... 

2 1ft -14 

25 3 0 


Tin Lit’ is, in 1850^ of £0 9ft 10 Jd, (Rs, 04-15),. the total amount 
rv^vd at the place of export, £6 19* M fRs. 69-12], or 73 47 per 
cent, went to the cultivntor, and £2 10s, 4fd. (Rs, 26-3), or 20*53 per 
cent,were spent in prapwiiiff and bringing tiie raw produce to market, 
it will bo noticed that neither Mr. Davies nor Mr, Mackay Ima tuado 
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any allowance for cleaning or pressing charges. Under the system Chapter V. 
in ‘force before the introduction into Broach of steam-ginning niacin- Trade, 

nery, cottou-seed was considered to belong to the duller, who was Tm Ckmwf 
also the cleaner and presser. As this seed was a valued article of 
food for milch cows, its price repaid the dealer, not only for the cost 
of cleaning, but for pressing and local storage as well. Sometimes, 1W| 
even after meeting these charges, the seed left a margin of proht. 

As Mr Davies wrote in 1847, "occasionally, in these hard times,the 
dealer makes rnoro profit out of the seed than out of the cotton.' 

Mr Cotton (1875) estimates that, under the present system, of 
£14 Os. 6(i. (Its. 140 4), the total charges of preparing and laying 
down a Bombay khaivti of Broach cotton in Bombay ready for export, 

£2 15«. Ctf. (its. 27-12), or 1978 per cent, represent forwarding 
charges. The total sum of £2 15$, 6<L (Ha. 27-12) is made up of the 
fallowing items 

Shiteitienf of Forwartlmtj Charges on ?84 pound* of dean Gotta * t 1ET5 + 


Cartage from village to Eimring-factory ... .* 

Ginning mi £\ 7*. Utf. (Eta. 13-12} OH A Broach M 
SGO lw, T pn A Bombay lAdrvli of 794 lba. 
Prtwrni It **#. (Rp. 4-3] per balo—two U dtfl . 

Otior cflums at Broach . - -- 

Bombay cbiugH, 54 p ^nt F On (Hj r 200) 
Shipping nharffMi,. at -Cd. (.12 ha.) a cmuo 


taJhq of Cotton B&id tlmkr drilling afangemsiUfi re 
in mod by tho rnnutt IP tho OWMT of the cotton. 
Tbkt ftcctl ia worth I M- (Eb, 7) per W4f, ot £1 IS* &r l 
(B*. ISM) por Bombay HAm 
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Od the present ftvemge prsqo of £20 (Rs. 200} for n kMwfi of good 
fair Broach cotton, this sum of £2 15$. Or/. (Rs. 27-12) forms a charge 
of about 13-87 per cent, leaving 86'13 per cent to the cultivator. 

This estimate would seem to show that, though actually heavier, 
the preparing and forwarding charges ftfCj relatively to the present 
rates realized by Brooch cotton, lighter than they were before the 
introduction of steam power into Broach. If, however, the price of 
good fair Broach cotton were to fall to £10 (Rs, 100) per khawU ,—.and 
this is an estimate tea per cent higher than the average actual prices 
during tho eighteen years ending with 1850,-th cprese.it charges for 
bringing it to market would seem to form ft heavier burden on the 
cotton than the corresponding cost under ihe former ^tem. A few 
of tho items are percentage charges, and those would lie reduced 
But according to Mr, Cotton's estimate, it would seem that after all 
deductions have been made, the forwarding charges on */{*“ of 
cotton worth £10 (Rs. 100), would not, at present rates, fall below 
twenty per cent. Tho following statement shows in tabu ar form^he 
estimates of tho comparative cost of the present and of the former 
arrangements for exporting cotton from Broachv-— 
o 705—55 
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Statement uf iht cost in Bmihinj n/T 84 pout id* of dean Broae A Coikn, 

1847-18?! 
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Cotton... 
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27 12 

2 15 6 
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With regard to the second point, whether* under existing urmngtr- 
ments, Broach cutton comes to market in a cleaner state than it 
formerly come, it weald seem that, although its condition varies con¬ 
siderably from year to year, the diameter of machine-ginned Broach 
cotton ahowa on the whole, since 1871, a marked improvement, 

. . . Contrasted -with the 

Siatanfid wtrwmtf nTtrfitrr rn/if^ jmt jpomoatf khd sal 
of Hit HMiermvtrtktruil vartotitt of Ea*i India VoOoiu 

mhm& 


other chief vamtiea 
of Indian cotton, the 
returns in the margin 
show that since 1871 
the valnc of machine- 
gin bed Broach ban 
risen 9 S7 per cent u8 
compared with Dho^ 
1era > 0-10 per cent as 
compared with Unam- 
watij and ll + £*2 per 
cent as com paired with saw-ginned Db&rwir* Again, when con trust¬ 
ed with American cotton* the marginal statement ’would seem to 

_ d # * , i T . . « show * that, as cotn- 

Stafyr)\ff\t *hounn>r Iht rtfntm Ltt^rpool vtdvte in pent .<c 
p*rp»un4<f Broaek ami Amtfiean Codon, 1 &MM& 7 & 
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pared with the ten 
years before ]850,tho 
excess value of Ameri¬ 
can cot ton over Broach 
hm for the ten year? 
ending with 1875 
fallen from 34B2 to 
17*41, a decrease of 
17"21 per cent. 

Among exports, f,Tnm stands next in importance to cotton, The 
artuTlcs exported under tie head of prnin ore wheat to Bombay, and 
j ® m ™ lllct K&hiiwir end Cutch, The amounts under eaoh 
of these heads are not shown wpw&tety. From the sea traffic returns, 
d would seem that between 1037aod 1847 the annual total quantity 
, S ra “ exported by sea was Valued at £13,902 (Ka. 1,39,020), rising 

T between 1856 Sd ia&™Sf, 

betvL^n 1803_ and 1870, it reached £48,709 (Ra. 4,87,090). In 1871 

'SSS Qfc 2 > 52 ' 450 >‘ F «™ mil way 

returns, it appear* tlmt during the years from 1870 to 1874 there 

5 ? SETS? K? ? ■"* W bad from nil the five ZtiZ Z 
district of -i799 tons, valued at £20,092 (Ra. 2,09,920). The 
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stations from which the greatest export of grain takes place are Chapter V. 
Broach atul Ankleswnr. Trade. 

The export next in Yfilite to grain is the flower of the wn/ittm Malnw* tarnm. 
(R-isssia lutifolia), a forest tree which abounds ill the Barodn and Ufij- 
pipit* territories. The flower is gathered in the hot weather, and 
purchased principally by Pfirsis of Broach, who consign it in large 
11 nantitics to the Bombay arrack distillers. Its transmission from 
the interior to the place of export gives employment to a consider¬ 
able numlier of carriers belonging to Broach. The average anneal 
value of the export of nwisrs from the Broach ports between 1847 
and 1847 was £23,078 (Rs, 280,780). Since then it has fallen off 
till, in 1874, it was only £15,258 (lls. 1,52,580). The railway returns 
ahow a total export iu 1874 of thirty tons, valued at £ 114 (Rs. 1,140). 

The falling off in the export of mahum flowers is said to be. Quo to 
the exportation by rail direct from Baroda and other stations to 
Bombay. The present exports by sea are shipments to Cutch and 
KathMwar. 

Between 1837 and 1847 the average yearly value of Malwa opium Opinm. 
shipped, to Bombay from Tuiikari was £551,20" (Its. 55,12,870). 

This export has now ceased, as the Miibvn opium is taken by rail to 
Bombay. 

«Tho value of the picco-goods exported from Broach,” wrote PiecogooiU. 
Mr. Davies in 1840, “ has during the last few years declined very 
greatly.” " These exports,” be adds, ,c represent tho last remnant of 
the coarse fabrics, the produce of Broach, Haroda, anti of a few other 
towns in tho interior, which arn fast yielding to English cottons.” 

In the ten years ending with 1847 the average annual value of the 
niccG-EOodG exported from Broach by sea was £15.152 (Rs. 1,51,520); 
between 1850 and 1802 the total fell to £4,040 (Its. 46,400); and 
from 1865 to 1870 was further reduced to £1,121 (Rs. 11,210.) In 
tho sea traffic returns for 1874 piece-goods no longer appear ns an 
urticlo of export. The railway returns would seem to show, for the 
five years ending 1874, an average yearly export of piece-goods from 
Broach of sixty-six tons, valued at £7,302 (Rs. 73,920), The exports 
under this head would seem, on the whole, to have increased slightly 
within the last few years, the return in 1874 showing sixty-four tons 
ns compared with forty-eight tons in 1870, 

The following gives some of the fluctuations in the chief articles 
of import:— 

Under the hend of cotton-tape, twist, and yam, the sea traffic YanL ' 
returns show that before 1850 yarn was a somewhat considerable 
import. For the ten years ending with 1847 the average annual 
amount imported was valued at £31,570 (Rs. 3,15,700). Between 
1805 and 1870 the corresponding figures would seem to have fallen 
to £891 (Rs. 8,910), since which time the import of yarn has again 
risen to £4,299 (Rs. *2,900) in 1874. Tho railway returns of 1874 
show a total import of sixty-one tons of yarn, valued at £7,602 (Rs. 

76 , 020 .) 
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The grain imported into Broach is chiefly rice from B£Mnti, 
Bassein, and other porta of the northern Konkan. The returns 
for the different varieties of grain are not shown separately, But 
it would seem that the annual value of the grain imported by sea baa 
gradually fallen from £22,828 (Rs. 2,38,280) for the ten years end¬ 
ing with Ifl 47, to £.3,355 (Rs. 83,550} in 1874. On the other hand, a 
land import trade in grain has been developed by the railway, which 
in 1S74 amounted to 7,241 tons, valued at £43,446 (Rs. 4,34,460). 

The import of metals by sea bos passed through the following 
fluctuation*. From 1837 to 18-47 the average annual import was 
valued at £15,902 (Rs. 159,020), an amount which, between 1856 
and 1862, rose to £30,291 (ELs + 3,92,010), and has again Fallen to 
£11,200 (Rs* 1,12,000) in 1874- On the other hand, the railway returns 
show an advance under the head of metals from £45,000 (456 tons) 
in 1868 to £117,800 (1,178 Urns) in 1874. The total imports for 1874 
nre therefore, £129,000 (Rs. 12,90,000), The marked increase 
under this head is probably chiefly due to the machinery brought into 
the district for the different steam cotton-factories lately completed i, 
or still under construction. 


The import of sugar wo*, according to tho returns of the sea traffic 



lljli'O,. fhe railway returoa show, for the five years ending with 

l \ J BEgar and molasses of 3,557 tons, valued 
nt £71,140 (Rs* 7,11,400), 

Before 1862 the average yearly vnlue of tho piece-goods imported 
y sea into Broach would seem to have remained pretty nearly con- 
stR ^ f about £61 250 (Rs. 6,12,500), Since 1862 tbwb« been a 
V l[nd falling ofr till, in Is 74, no piece-goods at all would seem to have 
een 8en t to Broach by sen. The railway returns nhow, for the £vo 
yours ending with 1874, an averageyeady import of 428 tons of piece- 
goods, valued at £47,936 (Rs, 4,79,360). 

k™ght * r ' to Jbe Broach district From two sides,—by sea 
run a^-ur and fmm the Malabar coast, and by land From the forests 
?M';° Rtt JP l P^ state. Before the opening of the railway (1861) 
urns won d M'om to ahow that at Broach them was no import 

1837 and S* val ^ d ™ average, bUmn 

^ £U07 (R^ 15,970), and riring to £16,372 (Rs. 

]3l 2 3 ^T n 18 ®- This ™ probablv timber 

Ilf WTluand was sent up the coast to Cambay, or 

rftd^vrv f t 1 ^° r V i Catchy By the opening of the 

ES 1 7 r ZT -‘, ho | rad !! i th “ h * *** dumged. 1 w£d ™ 

n 'Zt l r }} A iVn^ to Antiwar, and ditched by rail to 

cotton -fectr ritlT in "R 1 ' ** BQ ® i ncpta aed den»nd for fael for tiw 

and perh a]Mj tho greater ease with*hkh 

S 5' 1,lin : t D \ thB r ^ 0Ti - T ^‘ lowing state- 

•»*Mi-SrS: !W-ft53S^r“ oI 
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Statement thowing the quantity and of the J 'imhet exported and 

imparted before anti after ffc<s opening of the line of Railway, 
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The internal trade of the district is centred in the towns of Broacli, 
Jambusar, and Ankles war, and to ft less extent in A mod ft tut Hiinsof. 
Tbo wholesale traders of Broach arid Jambtisar deal direct with 
Bombay merchants in cotton, piece-goods* cocoannts, mah era, sugar, 
and spices. Front the Broach and damhnsar dealers, the traders of 
Ankles war, A'mod, and Hunsot, aft ft rule, get their supplies. Almost 
every village has a shop-keeper, generally a Hindu, by caste a W nmo 
or a Ghanehi (oil-prasser). In a few villages be is a Mtualmfin of 
the Bobova class of cultivators. He keeps for sale grain, clarified 
butter, oils, molasses, dates, anti dry spices. Ho has no direct dealings 
with Bombay or other non-local capitalists, but gets the articles he 
wants from a trader in his district town- townspeople, as a rule, 
buy from tlio different shop-keepers in tlidr town. Except when 
large purchases have to he made, as on the occasion of a marriage or 
a death, villagers buy grain, clarified butter, oil, and molasses in the 
village shop. For sugar and other spices, and for such articles as 
combs, Wir-oil, glass-bracelets, and spangles, they go to the chief 
town of the sub-division. The village shop-keeper does not generally 
keep doth for Bale. The villagers, who have clothes to buy, purchase 
coarse cloth from the Dhtrs, by whom this kind of cloth is woven, 
or go into the nearest town to buy. In towns doth is bought either 
from the cloth-shops or from pedlars. These pedlars are of two 
classes, ehhtp&s, or calico-priutera, who sell prints, sn/frifl, ami dyed 
clothe, thkidrir, worn by women, and Musalman hawkers from Bom¬ 
bay, generally of the Mcinan class. These men go about in towns 
from house to bouse offering cloth for sale. They also attend fairs ; 
bnt, except on such special occasions, they do not go into the rural 
parts of the district. There is no custom in Broach of holding 
village markets on certain days. 


With regard to the consumption of imported articles, it would 
seem that" the total imports have risen in value from £246,235 
(Rs. 24*62,350), the average of the ten years ending with 1847, to 
£616,177 (Hs, 61 ,61,770) in 1874, Besides this increase m the value 
of the total amount brought into the district, it would seem that at 
present a larger share of the imports is consumed w ithin the district 
than was formerly the case. In 1849 the bulk of the imports found 
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their way to Batova,, Sindia'a territory, and MalwiL 1 At present, of 
£016,177 (Re. Gl ? til d 770) the whole amount imported, £28G S 08£> 
(Ra, 28,1)0,830), or 45’40 per cent, are re-exported ; £204^41 (Ba. 
20/10,410] leaving the district by land, and £75,145 I. Us. 7,51,450) 
by sea. These and other deductions reduce the total value of im¬ 
ports consumed in the district to £255,3*30 (Rs. 20 , 58 , 300 *}. E 

In 184D Mr. Davies was of opinion that m the Broach district 
the consumption of foreign produce was extremely small, and was 
confined almost cutiiely to the larger towns mid to the is on-agricul¬ 
tural classes, " The common cultivators/* ha wrote, <f everywhere 
dress in home-spun cloth, and none but the wealthier Hindus, Muham¬ 
madans, and Pare is ever wear English piece-goods. Sugar and spices 
are known to the mass of the people not as necessaries, but as delicate 
luxuries, to bo indulged in only on festive occasions,. Iron is used to a 
very limited extent, as the carta and implement a of husbandry are 
constructed with a view to save its espouse. Copper serves principally 
to supply household call nary utensils. 11 The yearly consumption ot 
imported articles by the largo mass of the non-manufacturing classes* 
Mr, Davies in another place calculates at f the small Hum of five 
shillings per liead. J 

At present [1874) the imports for private consumption in the? dis¬ 
trict represent, us estimated above, a consumption or about 14*. 

(1U, 7-1-7) per head of the total population. In 187 1 the imports of 
cloth and sugar alone amounted to t8G,GC4 (Ks. 8,50,640): that is 
an average expenditure per bend of about five shillings (Rs, 2-7-2)- 
Besidos, in the matter of cloth and sugar, an increase in the quantity 
imported is observable, chiefly in the case of vegetables, fruits front 
all parts of Gujarat, and Bombay furniture. The increase in fruits 
and vegetables would seem to be due to the case with which such arti¬ 
cles can now be brought from distances fresh to market. The larger 
consumption of cloth and furniture is said to be the result of the 
change that has of lulu years taken place in the habits of the town 
and city people. 

Manufacture *—In ancient times [a, 0- 200] cloth is mentioned ns 
one of the chief articles of export from Broach, and in the beginning 
of tho seventeenth century, when the English and Dutch settled in 
Surat, it was the fame of it^ manufnetarcs of cloth that led them to 
establish factories in Broach. The binds of cloth for which Broach 
was specially known at that time would seem to have been bdfh cf, 
broad and narrow dimities, and * other line calieuts, J The gain to 
the E uropean t ruder of laving a factory at B roach was that ho might 
oversee the weavers 1 buying up tho cotton-yarn to employ them all 
the rains, when he sets on foot his investments that they may bo 
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of country in any other part of the worlds not excepting Bengal. 3 Ll1 
A hundred years kter (177*1783)/ Mr, Fork* writ®*: 14 TbOSO 
manufactures, Eroiu the finest muslin to the coarsest sail-cloths, fin* 
ploy thousands of men, women, and children in the metropolis and 
adjacent Tillages. The cot ton-cleaners and spinners generally reside 
in the extensive suburbs oF the chief town- The Weavers* houses aro 
mostl y near the shade of tamarind or mango trees, under whicb> at 
atmrisej they fis their looms and weave a variety of cotton-cloth with 
very flue UM# and muslins. Burnt is more famous for itd coloured 
chintzes and piece-goods. The Broach muslins are inferior to those 
of Bengal and Madras t nor do the painted chintzes of,Gnjantt equal 
those of the Coromandel coast, 11 * The following varieties of cloth, 
now no longer in use* were, according to a letter in one of the Broach 
diaries for 1777, at that time manufactured m Bronch i :V Adn*j inode 
of cotton tine yarn and used for shirts ; jingkin , made of cotton thick 
yam, used by Kuropcuns and others for pautaloouis; ttdatUiw, used 
by poor people for shirts; kali tlwkdt and hi if dit/tcth tp used ^by 
females for petticoRtfi, drawers, and bodices; chdroli, fofti^ laUdri* 
bkotWt were made of eo L ton coarse yarn , and used for pantaloons and 
bed coverlets; dfjdkt/ftji, used, for cfupcufdtf; doMUj if a art p, bujhi, or 
httia and cJbir frfta-nij used for atigarkhas (coats) and ^Vima (long 
coats); pdrdtttnij made of very film yam, and used by rich men for 
cents ; Ivr.ru n-, nmde of white and black yarn; dhingdlt and t^/ht, 
used by females for aprons ; amvli M made of very fine yarn, and tiscd 
for jama (long coats); mdvi and Mrs hdjla t used for clothing; 
musEfij i'dlhhiiUf made chiefly for exportation to Persia, Arabia, and 
to other placets. Of the other kinds of cloth mentioned in this list* 
sudj (females J rob(*)j rmmU handkerchiefs), eft ft it pdghdi (turbans), 
dupata (pkids), fodCtiJ (table cloths), (blankets), are still 

manufactured. 

The chief varieties of cloth woven in 1820 wore the coloured cot¬ 
tons, generally known by the term piece-goods; coarse white cotton 
cloth ? called doti t as well ns coarse chintzes, turbEins, and other 
articles of native wear- Besides these, the Punsi weavers made lino 
dh 0t £#j Ini/fti g f nnd dort ti s 3 mueb esl eemed throughou t t ho cou n try ; 
they also made fine checkered cloths, and imitated any pattern of 
Bootch pkid or doyleea- The best dhoti* and b&fltU resembled 
English cambric muslin, but did not come near it in regubmty ol 
texture, and as, even on the spot where they were made, Bngli&h 
cloth of superior quality could be obtained at about halt the pnec Ot 


rt b ady against the season for the ships. 11 About the middle ol the 
seventeenth century (10150) Broach is said to have produced * more 
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Cloth 


the dhvlis and this manufacture was going rapidly to decay. 

The average annual value of the cloth qf all descriptions manufac¬ 
tured at Broach for exportation amounted, at that time, to about 
£12,500 (Rs. 4*25,000). 1 

Writingiu 1849, Mr, Darios says 3 t " Nothing can bn more widely 
different than the state of Broach as depicted by Colonel Williams, 
and its present (IS-19) condition. The contrast is, indeed, a most melan¬ 
choly one. The cloth manufacture, valued at upwards of £40,000 
(Ha- 4,00,000) per annum, is now estimated to employ a capital of 
barely £1,000 (Rs. 10,000) . The. Parai weavers huvo long since emi¬ 
grated to mare promising markets, and all that Broach can now 
boast of is a manufacture of table-linen to order, and of a few dhoti# 
and doriati of a fancy description* The whole of the yam used 
in wearing these articles is imported from England- Of the coarse 
coloured cloths in Colonel Williams's time exported to Arabia by 
the Surat pilgrim vessels, not one-thousandth part is now pro¬ 
duced; dyed coarse long-cloths. Turkey-reds, and sheetinga, the out¬ 
turn of the Manchester looms, having entirely superseded them in 
the Arabian and Persian markets-™ 


In spite of the increased competition of the produce of steam 
factories in Bombay, Surat, and Alimedhbad, the hand-loom wearing 
in Broach is paid, within the lust year or two, to show rigns of reviv¬ 
ing. Mr. White* the collector of Broach, says in bis administration 
report for 1874-75, " dhotam f xtHtdij rtin^ i and rajdi* aro iFstill woven. 
The last-mimed article is sometimes partly of silk ami partly of 
cotton. At the Broach exhibition (18(S8) some good specimen 9 were 
exhibited, and since then the manufacture, which wa* on the decline, 
seems to hftvo begun to revive ™ Cotton rajau cost from 60 + to 10 *. 
(Rs- 3 too), and ail k and cotton ones from £1 IO 0 . to £2 IO 0 . [Rs. 15 
to 25), The cause of the slight increase of manufactures of this 
class may 3 perhaps, be found in the low' prices at which yarn may at 

S resent be bought, and, as compared with ten yearn ago, tho much 
iminUhcd cost uf living to a weaver and his family. 

The weavers of Broach belong to two classes,—in the villages the 
Dhers, who manufacture doti cloth ; and in the larger towns Mnsnl- 
taans, who, to a small extent, still keep up the old manufacture of fine 
cotton cloth. There are no returns to show the extent to which 
cloth is produced and consumed in the district,. Roughly ife has 
been calculated that, of total local yearly consumption of about 400 
tons of cloth, fifty per cent ar^ imported from Europe, twenty per 
cent are the prodace of Indian steam factories, and thirty per cent 
are woven in local hand-looms. Though among villagers the old 
hand-math' dof£ cloth is still, to a large extent, the regular wear, 
towns the consumption of the liner classes- of cotton goods is said 
olkto years to huvo much increased- The demand for sail doth 
consumes a considertiblo quantity of doir. In many cas^s the sailors 
or their wives spin the thread, and hand it over to Dhers to bo 


* CvUmcl WilliiDiV Memoir, 57. 
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worn. To the weavers the sailors pay at the rate of fd. a foot (one Chapter V* 

anna a or 4*. for a piece about forty feet long (Rs. 2 for 20 Trade, 

gaf}. A clever worker can iti a day weave thirty feet (fifteen gaj} 3 
and an average worker twenty feet (ten gaj}* The trade returns 
would ace in to shew that,, though there i b no longer any export of 
doth by soa, the export by land has during the past five years in- 

creased from forty-eight tons in ISfiS to sixty-four tons in 1874 

No information has been obtained to show whether this export isjof 
coarse or of line cloth. Of other worker* in doth there were in 187* 
according to the census returns, 715 sonjs. Of these, 2+1 were dyers p 
and 47+ calico-printers. These industries are confined to the larger 
towns of Broach ami Jambiisar, There is said to be no local pecu¬ 
liarity in the work of the Broach dyers and calieo-priutura* 

Among other arti Kan h, Mr. Forbes (1780) would seem to have found ° tbcr ertftnnwL 
considerable intelligence and skill. '■ The silversmith/' he says, 1 
" works in a stylo of strength and neatness that answers every' useful 
purpose! and the carpenters, except the heavy parts of the iron 
work, built a chariot in the English style.” In 182b Colonel Williams 
wrote: ft For the internal consumption of the city and the surround¬ 
ing country, articles of iron, copper, brass, wood, and leather are 
manufactured nt ns low a rate, and with as much skill, as in any of 
the great towns on this side of India. The blacksmiths, carpenters, 
build[era, turners, shoe-makers, and tailors, are as clover as any native 
tradesmen of the same description* The shoemakers, m particular, 
are very extensively employed in making boots, shoes, ami saddlery 
for European officers and soldiers in the northern parts of Gujarat, 
and the articles they produce are uncommonly cheap and good. 

Tents are also made by the tailors quite as well, and, perhaps, 
cheaper than they are made nt Surat ; the cloth, chintz, cotton-ropes, 
poles, and all the materials being manufactured on the spot/ 1 Before 
1849, these skilled workers would seem to have deserted Broach* 

“ As for artisans there is scarcely/* Mr. Davies says, " ft good smith 
or carpenter to be found in Broach; and the withdrawal of the 
European cavalry from Kairn did away willi tho manufacture of 
boot*, shoes* and Saddlery/ 1 Except knives, tools, find some other 
articles of hardware manufactured at A "mod, the work of no class of 
local artisans would seem at present (l87o) to he held in any special 
esteem. At the same time the introduction of European machinery 
ho9 + by the offer of highly-paid employment, discovered, especially 
among carpenters and black smiths, u high order of capacity and 
intelligence, if Many of the blacksmitlis and other artisans, says 
Mr* Cotton, <r nre excellent workmen. Naturolly of a keen intelligence, 
they quickly gain a knowledge of machinery, and team to u&u Euglinh 
toolsi With the same training the Broach blacksmith would,in fine 
work, eqirnl, if nob surpass, the average European workman. 

Trade Guflda— Though less developed than in the richer city of TnuL> Guillj ' 
Ahmedrib&l, there is ? among the traders and craftsmen of Broach, 
an important trade organization of guildu distinct from the social 
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Chapter V. 
Trade. 

Guilds, 


organization, of caate. Among these trade dubs, or societies* the 
merchants' guild, or mdhiijtin, bolds a specially high position. Among 
its members arc the bankers, money-changers* agents* insurance- 
brokers* and cotton-dealers, the commercifil mdhdjan f or city 
'magnates/ Among the trades and callings whose members form 
distinct craft-guilds, are the grain-dcalera* the grocers,, the tobacco- 
dealers, the bricklayers* the dealers in ornaments* the oilmen* tho 
rice-buskers* tho puknquin-bearers* the weavers, the calico-printers, 
the coppersmiths, the indigo-dyers, the sizers, the Musnlmdn weavers, 
the fishermen* and tho potters. 


At meetings of the guild all members have a right to be present 
and express an opinion on any matter under discussion. Each craft 
has its headman, or paM, who gives the final decision. This position 
in tho merchant guild was formerly held by the headman of the city, 
or natfixr^fh ; but in Brooch, though the hereditary title is still pre¬ 
served* the duties of the office have* since 3817, been discontinued. 
Besides settling rates of insurance and exchange* the merchant guild* 
or ^dhdjan ¥ is tho ordinary referee in disputes among the * Lesser 
Arts/ The craft-guilds* or pan^h#, meet to settle disputes among 
their members, and to enforce the observance of certain trade holi¬ 
days and rules. 


fn addition to trade matters* meetings are held to arrange for the 
guild leasts and for the expenditure of a port of the common funds 
on religions objects. One of tho main sources of the revenue of the 
merchant guild* or "tdhtijnu, Ls a tax of from 6 A to la. on every bide 
of cotton. Except on cotton bills there is also a charge of JA on every 
hul of exchange negotiated. Tho receipts from these sources are 
applied to objects of charity and religion The amount is paid to 
one of the native bankers of Broach* and is credited in bis books to 
the guild fund. \\ hen the levy of these trade ceases was first 
agreed to most of the traders were Hindus, and so the greater part of 
m proceeds of the tax are spent on Hindu objects of religion and 
charity lho managers of different temples receive from the fund a 
^ eai y allowance*and from this source the committee* who superintend 
e os|utal For animals* draw the greater part of their supplies* Tho 
0 always remain the same. Among the Hindus there arts 

conflicting in terests. One class pf traders are followers of the Waish- 
nay Midia<n<ja Hj and another are Shr^vaks. The fortune of trade 
varies. At one tune the Waishtmvs, at another time the Shrinks* 
. , L4f •® cen dMt. I he cess on raw cotton we& first levied net 
t Jems ago. The payment was at that time* perhaps* 

rre Ll ' rifc ^ 1£J declining trade in cloth to the rising export of 
t C ^l rit V lmK? tb * WaishnaVB were in power* and it was 

uowerfnl e0n fl ? Q Prmwehand Raichand, then the 

T C [ upn ? tj 9?*® 1 th[ - «tton merchants of 
to the iihnr^ ? '^rtho benefit of hi6 Co-religionists the Shr£vaks* 
^uual tax of two\nna & a bale. Enrol 
pav But the I cml " ^ tbqmBcbreB from the tax, and refused to 
thS until SS A *! 1 * ™ to ° *1™* The Europeans found 
cotton* and so in the end "iK “^vator* n ^r dfial<ra would sell them 
# * *** m thQ etld > lbf T *<*© forced to yield. Subscriptions* 
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self-imposed cesses, and fines, are the ordinary sources ef the income 
of the lesser companies. Besides these are some special devices 
for raising funds. Bricklayers, money-riinngaw, and a few other 
chisijea charge ne+V' members fin entrance fen of froin to 
SO to R? 30), and grocers, grain-dealers, and tobacco-merchants;, cm 
certain holidays, allow only one shop to remain open, and, putting 
the monopoly'to auction, credit the guild funds with the highest 
amount that is bid. As each family is supposed to support its own 
poor or helpless, the trade guild does not supply the place o a 
provident dub. The chief part of its funds are spent on religious 
objects, or go to meet the cost of the guild feasts. 

In December 1863 an industrial exhibition was held in the city of 
Broach. 1 OE live-stock the show was disappointing. 1 be only really 
good collection of animals was the show of gouts from the southern 
parts of the district of Surat. Of machinery there was a fair collec¬ 
tion. Several articles had been specially chosen m England as 
likely to suit tho wants of the cultivators and artisans of GujarSt, 
These attracted much attention from the native public, chambers 
crowded round tho different machines, scrutinized them acutely, and 

volunteered orders and cash for such articles as secured their con¬ 
fidence. Of produce and raw materials there was a good show. 
The grains, dyes, and seeds ware particularly complete, us also tho 
display of substances for food and manufacture. There was u so a 
valuable collection of Gujarat woods, and a complete array of the 
cottons, silks, and embroidery of Abmedabad, Broach, burnt, 
and Kathiawar. 
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CHAPTER VT. 

CAPITAL.' 

In 1820 the Broad dealers fire said to hnvg been representatives 
of mercantile houses m Bombay* Surat, and Ujain, and now {1875), 
in the majority of cases, f liey are agents of Bombay firms. The 
census returns would seem to show that in 1872 there ¥ 1*6110 in the dis¬ 
trict seventy-sis persons engaged ns professional bankers. Of these, 
fifty are entered as bankers proper oilier than money-cblingers, and 
twonty*Hijc ns bunkers and bullion-deal tr*. These establishments of 
bankers nro found only in the towns of Broach and Jamb osar. By 
easte the Breach capitalists are almost all Wtmifl or Br/ihmans. In 
the town of Broach a few nr© Piiria and Bohonis. The principal 
Wauia is said to have a capital of about £30,(H)0 (Hs. 8,00,000)* find 
there are two or three other merchants of the same caste worth, it is 
mid, from £10,000 to 120,000 (Re. J ,00,000 to 3*00,000 )? WSnift 

capitalists are, ns & rule, professional itaoney-lendors or cotton-dealers, 
tpafrAdr/a, though some Wnnia linns confine their business to bank- 
iog proper and negotiating bills of exchange. Among the Pdrsis there 
are sanl to bo one or two capitalists. with property valued nt about 
£10 f 0QO (Us, 1,00,000). Mon of this class have generally their money 
invented in cotton-presses and ginning-factories. The Bohords nre 
ch ] eqy shop-keepers of the lMvdi class* with property of from £50 
to £.300 (ELs. 5UU to 5 r CHJ0). In 1872-73, under the income-tax re' 
turns, o78 persons paid on incomes of from £100 to £200 (FU. 1,000 
to 2,000) ; 193 persons on incomes of from £20Q to £1,000 (Rs. 2,000 
** nine on incomes of from £l p 000 to £10,000 (Ri 

10,000 to I *00,000). The Broach banker keeps the same account 
Kicks ns the banker of Surat ; (I) The cash book, rcpmal? containing 
daily transactions of cosh received and cash paid, with opening and 
closing balances. Froni this book items are transferred to t he several 

accounts in the ledger^ ami its ledger page marked opposite each 
entry, (1} rhe bill register, hundini showing all bills of ex¬ 

change issued and discharged. (3) The gooda register, mdhu nendh M 
^vmg particulars of articles received and issued. (4) The journal, 
bringing together for each day from the cash book, from th© 
register of bills, and from other expansions, all transactions that h&vu 
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taken place, both cash nml mljuEttments, (5) The ledger, khdlutatlii. Chapter Vi. 

uonUmiing an abstract of nil ike entries made in the umm, arranged capital- 

in the order of their dates under the names o£ the various persons to 

whom they refer. (6) The account current book, sdtiiddas*'t( f with a 

separate page for encli client, where, when a transaction takes place, 

au entry is uiada in the client's handwriting. [”) The interest hook, 

riiiywaAi, containing statements of interest due. 

In the year 1847 an important change wa# introduced in the System^Wkio 8 , ( 
hu[iking arrangements of thfl district, Uefore then the Broach la 18*7, 

revenue had been forwarded in bullion by sea to Bombay, while 
nearly an equal amount of cn*h had to find its way back to the dis¬ 
trict to pay for cotton exported. In 1S41> Mr, Davies wrote : '* The 
hankers oi Broach mid JainhtiSHr have within the lost two or three 
years become useful in transmitting the public revenue to the gene¬ 
ral treasury at the presidency town by negotiating bills drawn by pur¬ 
chasers of cotton at Bombay in payment of cotton chipped front 
Breach, By these means the whole of the revenues for 18+7-48 and 
1848-49 were remitted without recourse being had to the expensive, 
dangerous, and cumbrous medium of shipments in bullion by coast¬ 
ing vessels, A more healthy tone in the money-market was another 
advantage arising ont of this mode of keeping np the circulation. 

Formerly much public inconvenience had at times been felt, and 
dissatisfaction expressed when largo sums remained locked up for 
months together in the collector's treasury awaiting the menus of 
shipment to Bombay. At the same time all risk to government was 
avoided by not cashing the bills until certificates of psywoiit made 
lit the general treasury in Bombay were duly received/ 3 

In im± the bank of Bombay established n branch in Broach, and la IS 
for six years the business wan conducted under the? system described 
by Mr. Davies, Orders or Hiipply bills in favour of the batik agent 
were drawn upon the treasury officer in Broach by the accountant 
general in Bombay, To 1870 n further change was introduced* Fhe 
government treasury in Broach was handed over to the charge of 
the agent of the branch bank of Bombay, and since then the 
of the government surplus balances at Broach* and nearly the who lu 
of the government balance in the Surat treasury, have been utilised 
by the bank nt Broach in purchasing cotton bills. By this arrange¬ 
ment, besides doing away with the cost and risk to government of 
sending the surplus revenues from Breach and Surat to Bern buy, 
the bank hns been able to accommodate the cotton-dealers and 
Others on easier terms than were possible under the former system* 

Since this change the rates of discount charged on cotton bills have 
Considerably declined* varying from to 4i P° r cent > instead ot hvm 
a half to one per cent. The chief business of t be branch of the Bombay 
bank in Broach consists in negotiating cotton bills- These cotton 
bills are presented nt the bank either by the representatives of local 
n ; a « linvfi on consideration of their property* a certain 


The agent of the Bombay bank suiuU tne dims wmuu^iiim «iuni 
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tliey Ml diiCj they arc presented by the Bombay bank* and paid by 
the firm on whose account the purchase of cotton was made, Eight 
years ago the export trade in cotton, as well as the financing of this 
trade* was in the hands of native dealers and bankers, chiefly WAniifl 
and a few Paraia, But as the native bankers cannot compete with 
the low rates of discount charged hy the Bombay bank, the greater 
part of the cotton trade is now ( 1875 ) carried on by Europeans and 
Eurasians, only about one-eighth remaining in the hands of local 
capitalists Of the former bankers some are said to have shifted their 
head-quarters to Jamba mv r where higher rates of discount still prevail, 
and others have invested their capital in cotton-presses and ginning- 
factories. 


Formerly, when cotton was exported in large quantities by sea to 
Bombay + the business of marine insurance employed a certain num¬ 
ber of capitalists. Some account of the Gujarat ay stem of insurance 
1 ms been given in the Statistical Account of Surat In Broach in¬ 
surance charged vary slightly, according to the season of tho year, 
rising* m the risk of storm increased* towards the close of the hot- 
weather months. In 1850 the rates for insuring cotton stood at 
one and a quarter p-er cent. In 1875 the corresponding charges had 
greatly declined* varying from to per cent in the fair season 
(October to April)* rising to per cent in the stormy season (May 
and June). 

According to the census returns of 1872 the work of money- 
changing gave employment to 174 persons* In addition to their 
nominal occupation of exchanging copper coins for silver* theso 
money-changers act as money-lenders, supplying to come extent tho 
place off the class of professional usurers met with in Surat and Kaira. 


In 1748 , by the permissi in of Ahmad Shah* the emperor of Delhi, 
a mint was 06 tflbbshed in Broach .* 1 In its infancy the mint La said 
to have been but little resorted to. The standard was fixed at one 
part of alloy, lead* anti copper, in equal parts, and 29 i parts of pure 
"j'-If r ‘ ^ ll i 77 ^an addirional quarter of alloy waa added* and in 
f _ - 1 ** 00 Broorch to Siudia, the alley waa increased to 

and a half parts* Thin standard remained in force till 1806 , 
Emm a statement furnished by the collector, it would seem that be- 

1787 “ d (Us, 6 , 61 , 110 ), and between 

1800 and 1808 £ 92,883 (Us. 9 * 5 , 380 ) were* on an average, coined, 

♦ tte in circula¬ 

tion, £ 140,000 (Rs, 14 , 00 , 000 )* or 441 per cent* wens the pieces coined 
uy the nawabs of Broach . 1 According to the govern meat assay 
table, sk compared with the compun/tj rupee, the value of the Broach 
rupee was about five per cent below par. But local prejudice had so 
todeprecMtodaw Bombay coin « a to raise the Broach rupee to one 
per cent only below par, and often for months together both curren¬ 
cies, though intrinsically so unequal, exchanged ut pur 


l S®*"* r,OT *«i‘ncnt I -Intel 21 rt DcccrnUr ItW, 

m^Utr I import to Mint Committee,, dated the hi March IMS. 
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At present (1875), except in five or six villages near the frontier, Chapter VI. 
where iho Bcircdti coin is in use* the ordiiaftfj currency of tho Broach Capital* 

district i* the government rupee. The old Broach coinage is still* 
however* sometiines met with, eircnlrvtiag at rates from one and n 
half to three percent below the standard rupee, 1 At one time the 
Broach money-changers made some profit from the different varieties 
of copper coins in circulation. But before 18DQ the native copper 
coinage had been superseded by * that of the Bombay mint to the 
benefit of the lower classes, who had previously suffered from the con¬ 
stantly varying rates of the market- 31 

BilUof exchange, or hundi$ f are of two kinds—payable at sight. Bill* of 
and payable after a certain interval* Bill a payable at sight are 
generally issued on Abmedabad* Wisnagar* Wndnagar, Patau. and 
Kari, for British currency ; and on N&uodj Pit 1 fid* Borsad* Kaira* 
forBaroda {baM&U") currency. Bills payable after a certain interval 
are granted on the following stations :— 

On Barodn, far Bulanin coin, parable after 10 dap* 
r Sural for Brilinb currency d^. 10 ,, 

*, Romhny do. dd. 8 ^ 

^ PAU, in MArwdd do. do. 30 „ 

fr Kotu 1 Javm, PiiiiAltitfirh, Itatlani da 45 

Traders and merchants in need of exchange bills on stations 
other than the above, obtain them from Bombay, During the cotton 
season (January to April),, when money is in great demand* hills of 
exchange 1 upon foreign merchants are granted at a premium ^ o£ 
from j 1 ^ to one per cent. In Jambusar there are hankers who give 
bills of exchange for sums up to £2*000 (Ha. 20*000). 

Saving is the normal state of almost all classes of the people. CIuhmi nave. 
With the greater number this pinching is either in view of the coat 
of holding one of thiir grtsit family festivals* or* as is more commonly 
the case* is a forced abstinence in the attempt to clear themselves from 
debt. At the same time* among almost all classes* there would seem 
to bo some persons whose economy goes further than this* and who 
are able* from time to time, to add permanently to their stock of 
wealth. Of townsmen, the chief savers arc Vi Ani£a and Khcdawfd 
Brdimians, Men of these classes spend their every-day life so frugally* 
and manage their affairs with ho much thrift* that many of them* from 
small incomes, are said to lay hy a little from year to year. Other 
Hindus and Funds live with less care I ban the WAniAs* But some 
of them* especially among pleaders and the more highly-paid class of 
government servants, are in the receipt of incomes large enough to 
leave a margin for permanent saving- Among skilled artisans* some 
of the blacksmiths and carpenter* employed at the cotton-factories* 
with wages as high as £B0 (m* 300) a year* are said to spend not 
more than half of what they receive. Of the rural population* vil¬ 
lage shop-keepers* and about cue-eighth of the cultivating classes* 
are said to save money. 


I Detail* ^girding tj» drmral of Brfr&ch mp«a are giv«n m the SUtatkd 
Attttlmt of Surat, p. *W- 
: Mr. Statistical Account, 1543, 
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Thfl amount of money invested in state securities has within the 
last five years considerably increased. Iji 1870 Only £28 (Ha. 280) 
were paid (is interest to the holders of government paper, In 1872 
the corresponding amount was £397 (Rs. 3,970). In 1674 it lind 
psen to £912 (Rs. 9,120), representing, at the rate of four per cent 
interest, a capital of £23,550 (Rs. 2,35,500), The chief investors 
in state securities are government servants and Pdrsis, Within the 
last ten years the decline in the shipping trade, and the large share 
o jusinrs? that has passed into the hands of Europeans, lisvo deprived 
some (if tha old traders of their former investments. New industries 
have absorbed some of these funds. But it is bv men of this class, 
especially among the Pdr si traders, that the greater amount of govern* 
meat paper is said to be held. 

Fifty years (1820) ago savings were to a large extent placed in the 
am a o private bankers, who, on such deposits, allowed interest at 
. V™™ t .i™ P t ' p pent* 1 Since that time the practice would seem 
to have fallen into disuse. Even with the bank of Bombay the 
amount of deposits is small,* while the credit of the native bankers 
i «?• f ° shock of the failures that look place between 

I i- Ull i J> '. ,P n Mother hand, the popularity of the state savings 
-a-* IulSoO the to tel amount of deposits 

m . 18a0 lt H risen to £863 (Rs. 8,630)} 
£37 mi '.V q J - n IS?.* 86J150) ; and in 1673-74 it stood as high am 
trtuhtfiiA r the pest year (1674-75) a rule was in- 

_ LC 1 11111 tlH f> E<J ieO (Rs. 50b), the amount allowed to stand in 
t l; <lC c ! lB f r0l -i 1 ^ “ny one depositor. In consequence of 

this change, the total has again sunk to £7,339 (Rs, 73,590). Of 

lW™W 0n ifl-T i SUniS ° { ™ n *7 * credit at the dose of 

seven plrai « °\r ’ H ’ er ® Europeans, nine Hindus, and twonty- 
” f. 9l Mu adn i fa g had savings lodged in the state bank. 

; } 111 ^ IL . years (18*0-18/5) a now opening for the 

T !|U i-meniTi ? ■*"!?' presented to the people of Breach, 
whom four of 8 ] uu ' 0a ) n the joint stock companies, to 
]> ,i .■>; . . i thirty•one factories, at present at work iu the 

tiUf\w n T ' haa **- ° f £100 > 9 - 5 («*• 10,09,250), the total capi- 

^2rJr**^s» ft ,5 t & 

held in Surat: seven shores. nf cm* ru.~ l ,!~.S ? s * 54,309), are 



Sfcisssfa m%ss? m» 
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arcs Hindu*, holding sixteen shares amounting to £1 *200 (EL*. 12,000)} Chapter YI* 
and forty-one are Pdrsis, holding 160 shares amounting to £14,150 capital. 
(Its, 1,>U,Su0). None of the Broach shareholders are Musalmans. 

Ten years ago, when money was abundant, ft large part of the Land, 
cultivators* gains was spent in building new houses, or adding to 
their old ones. Since that time, among the rural population but 
little money has been expended in this way. In the town of Broach, 
on the other band, among wolbto-do traders* pleaders, and others, 
many now dwellings have recently been built, and, owing to the 
rivalry of different families, large sums of money have been laid out 
upon them. Shops iu Katoppor and other large markets in the town 
of Broach, generally purchased as a speculationj are said to yield not 
less than seven per cent of interest on the money invested. Rut* 
with this exception* houses are seldom bought with the view of being 
let to tenants. On the other hand, the purchase of laud is said of 
late years to have become a favourite form of investment among thy 
successful pleaders and other non-professional money-lenders of the 
town of Broach. These men are S'dd to hold alienated- hinds iu 
government villages, and shares in alienated villages, and to be 
superior holders and occupants of government lands, As land holder* 
men of this class do not invest money in improving tho soil. So 
long as rent is properly paid, they are considerate to their tenant*. 

But any failure is promptly followed by proceedings iu the civil 
courts. Their rent is taken in coin, and not in kind. 

Except among the poorest chases* each family has its stock of 0m ™ intl - 
or mime cits of gold and silver* But those are generally not more 
than what are required according to the marriage rules of the caste. 

A man in ea*y circumstances may from time to time add to tho 
family store of jewels. Bat bis purchases are for show—articles of 
jewelry, or richly worked metal ornaments. He will not buy the plain 
bands of gold and silver tho favourite form of hoarding in Kaira, 

The reason for this is, that, except such small amounts as lie wishes Moo^kndiu* 
to keep by him for display i his savings are all put out at interest* 

It is, indeed, the peculiar feature of the system of money-lending 
in Broach, thru transactions of tins kind are almost entirely in the 
hands of non-professional money-lenders, who supplement the profits 
of their regular business by advancing sin nil sums nt high rates of 
interest. Uf these lender* there arc two sots, one of townsmen, and 
the other w ho generally live £n the rnral part* of the district. Of town 
money-lendersj the chief are pleaders* dealers, clerks in merchants* 
offices* government servants, and a few* well-paid artisans. Of the 
country money-lenders, the chief are village shop-keepers, well-to-do 
cultivators* and cotton-dealers* By caste the town money-lenders are 
BrfJuusttfl, especially of the Khediiwdl sub-division, Brahma-Kshntris 
and their prieats, puroh It*, Wan ids, Mdrwaris, and Persia. Of money* 
lenders who live in the country, the village shop-keepers and cotton- 
dealers are Wduifa by caste* The money-lending cultivator in the 
northern parts of tho district Raj puts, Boborl^ and Jkfiabis ; 

and to the south of the Narbada, IJohoriia and Brahmans of the 
Sajodrn sub-division. Of professional money-lenders there are few 
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in Broach. Rankers occasionally lend money, hut only in large sums* 
find to persons of good credit. 

Most classes of the community are at times forced to barrow. 
Traders and shop-keepers require an advance with which to pur¬ 
chase their year's stock,, and art i sums and labourers are seldom in a 
position to meet front their own funds the expenses of tlio marriage* 
and deaths that occur in their families Of the rural population, it 
is said that no more Run six per cent can. without borrowing, pay for 
the large sums they spend on feasts and entertaimnents- The want 
of money ta pay rent* to meet the expenses of cultivation, or, in a 
few eases* to buy grain, forces held labourers and others of the 
poorer classes of the peasantry to seek help from money-lenders. 
Traders, shop-keepers of credit, and townspeople in a good social 
position, as a rule, borrow from bankers. They ask for advances 
of from £20 to £100 (Rs. 200 to Kb. 1,000), and are charged rates 
of interest varying, according to their individual credit* front nine 
to twelve per cent a year. Borrowers of this class, who are said 
to forte from seven to ton per cent of the town population, arc not 
required to give any special security by leaving an article in pledge* 
or by passing a bond on stamped paper. The entry in the ledger* 
iMmkktttiit will, in a majority of cases* be considered by the banker 
sufficient security. A few borrowers of this class, in order to get 
a loan on easier terms, may pledge ornaments or other valuables* 
But such a course is seldom taken. Even among welbto-do towns¬ 
men this practice of pledging ornament* is said to be unusual, and 
among the poorer classes of townspeople* and the whole rural po¬ 
pulation* it is unknown. Artisans, labourers* and the poorer class 
of townspeople, or about ninety per cent of the whole town popu¬ 
lation, have generally no house or land to mortgage, and no orna¬ 
ments to pledge. They borrow from the non-profcBsional town 
i noney-lenders,—the a mall capitalists, shop-keepers* money-changers, 
pleaders* and others, who arc ready to put their savings out at in- 
treat Ah a rale, they ask for advances varying from £1 to £10 (Rs* 
10 to 100). !□ dealing with borrowers of this clans, the money-lender 

ifikea a bond on stamped paper, containing, not uit frequent I y, astipu¬ 
lation to repay the loan by monthly instalments* at rates of interest 
varying from fifteen to twenty-four per cent a year. But, besides 
these nominal rates of interest, an artisan or labourer will have to pay 
a premium, manddmni, varying, according to his credit, from one to 
three per cent of the sum borrowed. 

Of the rural population, the better class of cultivators, if in need 
of money* generally go for an advance to the village shop-keeper, 
or to some well-to-do cultivator in their own or in a neighbouring 
village. Many of them* however, have dealing* with some small 
capitalist in the nearest town, and a few, chiefly those who arc known 
tn have property, or who Slave started as traders* borrow from bankers 
m Broach or Jam buss r. The best class of cultivators, who are esti¬ 
mated to form about six per cent of the whole rural population, obtain 
a ivances from bankers on almost the same terms as traders or 
other townsmen of credit. A rich cultivator borrows on peraoutd 
security sums varying from £50 to £100 (Rs. 500 to I,O0U), and pays 
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interest from nine to twelve per cent. Cultivators in less prosperous Chapter 
circumstances require, chiefly for the celebration of marriages and Ca.pi.ti 
other family events sums varying from £ 10 to £30 'Rs. 100 to 300). 

To obtain this amount they either seek Lha help of the village shop 
keeper, of some well-to-do cultivator, or of a town money-lender. 

The terms of those different classes of money-lenders differ but little 
from each other. According to his own personal credit the borrower 
will find it easy or difficult to obtain the advance he wants. But m 
almost all cases cultivators, except the few known to bo men of pro¬ 
perty, are asked, in the first instance, to mortgage their land. If 
the borrower has property to mortgage, an advance of from £10 to 
£30 (Rs. 100 to 300) will be made, ut rates of interest varying from 
nine to twelve per cent All classes of money-lenders are willing to 
take land in mortgage. But this form of security is said to be 
specially approved of by well-to-do cultivators. It the borrower 
obtains a loan on personal security, the terms, as to the rates of 
interest, the amount of premium, and the payment of instalments, 
will be of the same character as those made with artisans. Asia the 
case of artisans, the rotes charged vary according to the borrower s 
personal credit. But they are generally from fifteen to twenty-four 
per cent, with a premium of From oue to three per cent. Hie poorer 
classes of cultivators raise money on their growing crops, especially 
on cotton. Advances of this bind are made by the village cotton- 
dealer, Iu some caste the money is lent to a poor cultivator to help 
him to meet the cost of Food, of rent, or of farming. In other cases, 
the payment is an earnest given to a well- to-do cultivator that thu 
dealer may secure the crop when it is ripe. In agreements of this 
kind the full value of the cotton is never advanced. The amount is 
always from twenty to thirty per cent below the value of the growing 
crop, estimated according to the ruling rates in the previous year. 

In default of delivery, the cultivator is held to bo bound to pay a 
sum from twenty to thirty per cent more than the value of his cotton 
in the preceding year. 

About twenty per cent of the poorest class of cultivators and field 
labourers— Robs, Tali™, Bhils, and Dhers—aro said to require 
advances of grain for food or for seed. Ill return for loans of grain, 
the general rule is that, at harvest time, one-fourth more than the 
quantity received is repaid. In the Wagro sub-division higher rotes 
are charged, varying from cues and a half to double the amount 
advanced, drain advances are generally repaid in cash, and seldom 
in kind. The lender keeps no separate account of dealings of this 
sort i and in almost all cases the borrower has to puss a bond on 
stamped paper for tho value of the grain received. In addition to 
the nominal profit on such dealings in grain, the lender, when enter¬ 
ing the advance in his books, adds to tho ruling price, for every forty 
pounds, 3d, to 4id. {2 to 3 as. a man). 

Ordinarily a debtor has current dealings with only one creditor. 

But many of the poorer class of cultivators aro said to be indebted 
to more than one money-lender. Great competition among small 
capitalists, dating from would seem still to continue, and so 

it happens that, when a creditor refuses to make further advances 
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to on a of his clienta* the debtor can generally find some needier 
money-lender willing to accommodate him at higher rates. Any 
further dealings the debtor bos will be with this If^fc money-lender, 
and the debtor will sometimes obtain from his now banker a sum 
sufficient- to meet the demands of the original creditor. But oftener s 
when a borrower baa sunk deep into difficulties, there is a scramble 
among his creditors to secure the first attachment on his property. 
Though, when there seems to be no prospect- of recovering the full 
amount, they are said sometimes to compromise their claims-, money- 
lenders seldom write off old debts as irrecoverable, or suff er the period 
of limitation to lapse without taking the precaution of haring the 
bond renewed. 


In some of tho villages the headman, or other well-to-do cultivators 
liave labourers, chiefly Bhi]s > Talavias, and I£olis P who^ cm payment of 
a sum of money towards the espouse of a marriage or a funeral, have 
agreed to act for u certain period as their creditors 1 servants. An 
engHgeEnent of this kind generally lasts for about a year, though 
sometimes the borrower will consent to serve for as long as two or 
k rhese servants are bound only by n verbal agreement; 

,ut they are said to be fuirhfnl to their promise, net engaging their 
services to any other master. In such cases the creditor has no claim 
over the services of his debtors wife or children. 

The rates of interest paid by cultivators and bends of villages to 
sureties and other money-Itodera before the introduction of British 
rule into Broach, and afterwards during the period (1783-1808) of 
Moratlm possession, would seem to have varied from forty-eight to 
si^y percent per annum r i During the time of Colonel Williams 1 
sun ej { a 11 -1 s Ob the rates of interest were limited by law to twelve 
per cent. Hut this regulation would seem to have been successfully 
V'K rtio interest to tho principal, and taking a new 
^?i° r hG * hf,io principal, ' oxaetieiisto which the nereaaitiea of 
tho borrowers compelled them to submit,'* In 1 84(3, oti d] valuable 

* 111011 1 ?. ' l,,a advanced at from yjjc to sixteen percent 

n-ii<l'''fir!'!" ■ ot B S r|Cl dtm*al purpose* the higher class of cultivators 
if, .'^ e i/T 0 '-' ^ pom pound interest} the second 

cent- 1 whi In n&J jjfkorAa, * tI< * R^jputa, from twelve to eighteen per 

fj ?0 ' _ cflrt? 0 ^ Ctl * ' lT ^j TS ' a premium of from tea to twenty* 

four per cent, 4 foTcedlfl P tt f interest at from eighteen tb twenty * 

wkwl^tt! -1 cultivating classes have passed through a time 

was r?oud ^ Rut ° Wfts Vft 7 'liable and their credit 

fallen iimn v P rtccs agricultural produce have again 

a^a'trSdl th^T^^l 566 ^ a! ! f f as the *K»mia£l rates of interest 
of the greatest “ ndl d “S h “ lt was even in the yeans 

an article was A,„ i Lurnl P™ 5 penty, j n transactions, when 

g in in pawn, the rates of interest charged to nrtiisans 
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imd well-to-do cultivators varied from six to seven and a half percent Chapter VI, 

in 1864, and from si s. to nine per cent m 1874 ; while in the case of Capital. 

the poorer class of borrowers interest at eight per cent was charged ^ mfccrea t, 

in ISG4 aa compared with twelve in 1874. In small transactions, 

when personal security only was given, the better class of borrowers 

in 18G4 n paid interest ranging from twelve to fifteen per cent. For 

the poorer classes the corresponding charges were from eighteen to 

twenty-four per cent. These rates were still in force in 1874. In 

large transactions, when well-to-do borrowers pledged jewelry and 

other articles of permanent value, the rates are saill in 18*14 to have 

ranged from six to seven and a half per cent and from six to nine 

per cent in 1374. In similar cases, when the poorer class of borrowers 

pledged cattle or other less convenient security, the rates of interest 

varied in 1864 from fifteen to eighteen per cent, charges which are 

seldom exceeded in 1874. Should a banker or other large trader 

want to raise money, he has recourse to another banker, who will, 

on the borrower^ personal security, lend a large amount, at rates 

varying from six to nine per cent. The rates now current are said to 

have bean in force in 1864. When land was mortgaged in 1864, the 

rates varied from nine to twelve per cent; the corresponding charges 

in 1874 ranged from six to twelve per cent, rising, in some cases, as 

high as fifteen per cent. 

Though the greater part of the population appears, from the infor- InJchtcdnm. 
mat ion furnished by local officers, to be at present (1875) in a state 
of indebtedness, the accounts available for former years would sceiu 
to show that they are much more independent of the help of money¬ 
lenders than was formerly the case. During the first period of 
British management (1772-1783}* the land revenue of the district was 17724781 
received not directly from the cultivators, but through the medium 
of a class of Wdnsn capitalists, known as sureties, or fflftntfufrf rtf. In 
the following years (1783-1803) of Mardtha rule, a system of farm¬ 
ing the land revenue was introduced, nudes* which the exactions of 
money-lenders increased to so great an extent that, in 1005, it was 
proposed that 00 cultivators should be allowed to borrow money with¬ 
out the permission of government . * 1 It was estimated in 1803, that, 
on s s tate demand oE £03,220 (Ra. 0,32,250), the exactions of sureties, 
vniiutttddrSy and the charges on account of the perquishes* d&shiri, 
of government officers, cost the villagers £15,020 (Rs- 1 P 5G ? 20Q), 
or 23 75 per cent in addition to the government demand. In 1823 the L606-I82& 
cultivators were pretty generally in debt- " The Wnuiiis/* says 
Colonel Williams, “arc in the constant habit of lending money at a 
high interest to the headmen and cultivators, and the fruits of the 
industry of these villagers but too frequently go to the money¬ 
lenders"; or a cultivator once deeply in debt can do little more with 
all his exertions than pay the interest of it/*® 

The years between 1823 and 1838 would seem, on the whole* to 1S3G4&50, 
have been a time of prosperity. Prices of agricultural produce were 
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high, indebtedness decreased, and the cultivators took to 'spending 
large sjunm of money On marriages and entertainments in honour of 
the dead/ * 1 But with 1336 began n period of falling prices and 
growing indebtedness, u A few years ago/ 1 writes Mr. Jenkins in 
l$4Gp u money-lenders were willing to accommodate the cultivator* 
with loans. But now, as tlie most part of the cultivators are in bad 
circumstances, their creditor3 refuse to make them any further ad* 
v^nces/ 13 In the same year (J84ti), another district officer reported 
general distress, increasing and hopeless poverty among the culti¬ 
vators, and a falling off in the government revenues / and the collec¬ 
tor, in forwarding this report, admitted tluit * the great bulk of the 
cultivators were notoriously involved in embarrassments owing to 
long-standing debts made up of compound interest/ 1 Three yeans 
later * almost half the cattle and, among the poorer euIlivafcGrSj (heir 
crops were mortgaged to money-lenders ; and Mr, Davies, writing 
in thn same year speaks of r the excessive rates of interest 

and the great increase of delbt/ As to the cause of the cultivator/ 
wretchedness* the opinions of district officer* were much divided. 
According Lo Mr, Richardson (1846), it was chiefly duo to Ihe faetthut 
the money-lender* were not profesaioiml traders, but district heredi¬ 
tary officers, pleaders, and government servants, whoso interests were 
concerned in the increase of the debtors" difficulties and necessities. 
Oej the other hand, Mr. Davies, in 13-19, doubted whether, upon the 
whole, the lenders recovered more than would be looked upon as a fair 
return in commerce for the risk of their investment ;und Mr. Ravenu- 
croffc (IS445} was of opinion that the chief cause of the cultivator/ 
indebtedness was tlie large sums they spent in their * rejoicings and 
mournings/ 


irom 18*10 tho state of the cult miters began to improve. By the 
exertions of Mr* Davies, between 1847 and 18 19, the pressure o£ 
the state demand was considerably lightened over the entire district. 
To this relief, after a few years, was added increased profit from tho 
rise in the prices of agricultural produce. The gains wore greatest 
during tho years of the American war [1860-1364), At that time 
(19b!) money was abundant, and the cultivator/ credit almost nn- 
linuted. By Home, especially among the Kaubi^ their gains wero 
well spent, debts were cleared off, and by a few of the most intelli¬ 
gent considerable sums were laid by* Others failed to make bo wise 
« use of tlH-n good fortune. They did not, it is true, as they arc 
fluid to have done in Surat, cease to work with their own hands, 
or, tempted by the offer of high prices, part with a portion of their 
fields; but to especially cultivatons of the Bobota class, arc said 
to bare indulged m extreme extravagance, building new homes, 
giving costly dinners to their casto-lellows, and spending' large sums 
ea then- marriage* and funerals. Others, whose gains were less, 
hud at least an improved credit, and in a spirit of rivalry, making 

I jjr. Dfcvien StaiiaticnJ Ac count, 
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nso of the offer* of the moneylenders, found, wlicn prices began Chapter Vt 

to fall, t.liiit they lind lost the opportunity of becoming 1 independent. Capital- 

Some of the more persevering and ambitious cultivators, especially. Ia(1tbWDttfc 

it is said, among the BohorAs, suffered from another cause. With 

capital of their own and good credit, they took to trading chiefly m USQM 

produce Some became timber merchants, others dealt m molasses, 

sugar, and grain j but most of them took to tho business of cotton- 

dealers. They bought op cotton from the growers, had it ginned, 

and through'their brokers, forwarded it to Bombay. Ihe^fall in 

prices pressed hard on these men, who, holding on un the hope of 

a rise, lost heavily. Though some of them still (lb/o) continue 

to speculate a little in produce, few of them have succeeded m eatob- 

liaL Liilt themselves wnoumflj in the position ot traders. uut r 

though from the fall in the prices of produce, mid the large amounts 

which many of them still owe, borrowers have been, within the last 

eight years, increasingly pressed for payment by their creditors, 

indebtedness would seem to be less general, and, except among the 

poorest classes, the exactions of money -leaders leas crushing than 

they wore in the years previous to 185b. The thrifty habits of those 

days have not, however, returned, and tho standard, of what is (it tmg to 

spend on their chief ceremonies is saidtohavoremairiedataporuianent- 

ly higher level, in some cases twice as high aa it wasin former yearn. 

In 18*8 Mr. Davies wrote 1 : "It is a noticeable.peculiarity in ta[no 
Broach that very little government land changes hands in satis¬ 
faction of decrees. The money-lenders possess blit a very small Him 
on the soil paying revenue to government.” Since 18*8 the rise in 
the prices of agricultural produce, and the consequent enhanced value 
of land, would seem to have led men of capital, both cultivators 
and members of the non-cnltivating classes, to_ an increasing extent 
to invest their savings in the purchase of land. A comparison ol 
the registration returns for 1867 and 187* shows, as regards tho 
sale of land, that the area transferred Las risen from 5,9*8 aorta m 
1867 to 16,087 acres in 187* ; an increase of l *091 per cent. Ut tno 
whole area transferred in 187*, 14,1*9 acres were state land and 1,938 
alienated, as compared with *,68* and 1,52*, the corresponding 
totals in 1867, Tho average price per acre of state lindwaainiao/ 

£5 12a. 9 d. (Rs. 56-6), as compared with £* 4*. 6cf. (Rs. *2 +) in 18/*- 
The corresponding prices of alienated lamlB were i . 

(Ra. 69-14) and £6 ISs. (R». 69-0), respectively. 

As regards the extent to which land is passing from agriculturists 
e to members of the 

Land from tWftnxtort Is U* voturt* 
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22 in 1867 to 128 in 187*. In 187*, of 1,018, tho total number of cul- 
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tif ating-sellerf:, seventeen were landholders or hereditary officer!?, one 
was the headman of a village, twenty-one were entered under the head 
of house bunmess, 142 under the head of service, and the remainder, 
837* were Cultivators, 01271, the total number of non-eoltivniiBg 
sell era, seven were professional men, of whom *ix were pleaders or 
law agents, and one was a doctor ; seven lean were traders, among them 
a broker, a dealer, and fifteen merchants j seventy*£oiir were money¬ 
lenders ; nighti were religions devotees, of whom two were priests, 
and a Lx were beggars. Of artizans there were three—a weaver, a 
cotton-spinner* am 1 a goldsmith ; mid two were labourers. In ItiD 
cases government sold land. In 1H*4, of 890, the total number of cljJ- 
tivAtmg*huvers, eight were landholders and hereditary officers, eight 
came under the head of house business, fifty-three under service, two 
were shepherds, and 819 wore entered as cultivators. Of 399* die 
total number of non*cu1tivating-bnyerg, thirty-one were professions! 
men, of whom thirty were pleaders and law agents, and one was a 
doctor ; eighty-eight were traders, of whom two were cloth-dealers, 
two oil-sellers, one a stamp-vendor* and eighty-three merchants ; 246 
were money-lenders; seventeen were religious beggars, of whom eight 
were worshippers and nine religious mendicants, eleven were artisans, 
among thorn a weaver, a cotton-spinner, a potter, two goldsmiths, two 
blacksmiths s two carpenters, a tailor* a photographer, a washerman, 
and a labourer. In four cases government bought land. As compared 
with 1887, among cultivating-sellers, the chief points in the 1674 
returns are an advance from 480 to 837 under the head of cultiva¬ 
tors, and of persona in service from seven teen to 142. Among non- 
cultivating sellers, moncy-lcndcra hove risen from seventeen to 
seventy-four* Among cultivating buyers, the classes that show the 
greatest increase are cultivators, from 503 to 8 IP, and servants from 
thirteen to fifty-three. Among non-eui live ting-buyers, money¬ 
lenders have increased from forty-six to 240, merchants from twenty- 
eight to cighty-three, and pleaders and law agents from eleven to 
thirty. Except in the Wtigra sub-division, where a return of from 
twelve to eighteen per cent ia expected, money invested in land (1874) 
is said to yield from six to nine per cent interest. 

From the following statement it would appear that mortgages of 
land have Increased from 1,203 in 1889-70 to 3,1)78 in 1873-74 

S^lr'Dfait &Inne infj the number tiud value r/ Land Mortgage* 1089-1874 
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When land is bona file mortgaged, tho common practice is for the 
mortgagee to pay the government assessment on the land and to euh- 
let it to some third party for cultivation* The mortgagee sometimes 
cultivates the land himself, and in a few cases i on his passing a deed 
to pay rental, ganotpato T the land is left in the hands o£ the original 
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holder, In some cases tbo government assessment is paid by tho 
tenant. Of this increase in the number of land mortgages* IocjiJ qIU- 
cors offer two explanations. One, that an account of the straitened 
circumstances into which many of the cultivators have fullon, money- 
lenders have, to u greater extent than formerly, begun *» imtf* on 
Heine pled gi more t ru at worthy than mere personal security. The other 
explanation is, that of Lite years, to free it from the oWnu of credit- 
ora, the practice lias grown up of alienating hind by fictitious grants 
to friends or relations, So common, especially among debtors ot the 
Bohora claw, has this device become, that experienced officers hove 
estimated that in 1874 P of the total number of sales and mortgages of 
land fifty per cent were fictitious. 

A statement prepared by the educational inspector for Gujnrdl 
throws some light on the extent to which of late years the noil- 
cultivating classes have been investing their capital m laud. In 
1875, 4,743 persons, on the ground that, as kndboldora, they had 
paid the local fund cess, claimed exemption from the levy of school 
fees. Of these, 581, or 122 per cent,—£94 traders, 178 arbasffls, 

10D shopkeepers,— belonged to the ncn-ciiltivutmg classes* Resides 
these, it seems probable that, under the head of JJrutnnanK (oOS) and 
PArgj* (1*5), many landowners are included who take no pari in tho 
actual work of cultivation. 
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Waaes. —A hundred years ngo labourers’ wages were (2 afl ), , 

carpenters G4, (4 os,), and bricklayers 8|4, [21 as.) u day. 1 Thirty 
years ago (1844) the daily wages of a labourer ware from 84. to 3$4. 

(2 to 24 as.), and a bricklayer or carpenter Off. (6 lu 18G3-64, 

wlu'u the rates wero highest* the daily wage of an ordinary labourer 
varied from 94. to Is. (0 to 8 ns.) ; of agricultural labourers* from 
444, to 64. (8 to 4 os.) ; and of bricklayers awl carpenters* from 2*.to 
2#, 6 d, (fie. 1 to K-s. J-4.J* In 1875 town labourer* earned from 04. 
to 9J4. (1 to G as.) a day; field labourers, from 3d. to 114. [2 to 3 
as.) ; and bricklayers and carpenters from Is. 34. to Is. 04. (10 to 12 
as.)* In the same year (1875) female labourers were paid about one- 
third leas than males. Lads of from twelve to fifteen got about two- 
thirds less than full-grown men. Carpenters’ and bricklayers boys 
of from ten to thirteen were paid about ono-fifth of tho ordinary rate 
of nn adult workman ■ Town labourers and artisans arc paid in coin ; 
field labourers both in grain nud in coin* Labourers are, ns n general 
rule, paid daily, or after an interval of two nr three days. 1 he towns¬ 
people generally go to work at nine in tho morning, and return before 
sunset. One-Ionrth of an ordinary day's wage is paid for extra work 
done in the morning from six to nine. In tho afternoon, between one 
and two, they are allowed about half an hour for rest. Field labourers 
go to work in the morning., Thtiy lake two or three millet cakes with. 
them into the field, and eat them at mid-day. Field work, such as 
cotton-picking, ia paid for by the amount of work done. During the 
greater part of tho rains and tbo cold weather seasons, labourers find 


1 Bronch Fictoiy Diari^ for 1777b 

1 Broach Collector’* report No. 191* dated Sth October 1941, 
a A 4 B™oh Collator 4 Letter No 222, dated 2nd Fctomaiy 1675. 
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employment in helping the cultivators to weed and watch* and, later on, 
to reap and liar vest their crops. For this work they are paid daily 
at the rate of (3 as.)* 3| d. tt.), £$& (] A as.)* for adult nmlc^ 
females, and children* respectively. Except when harvesting food 
crops* when the laljourers receive their wages in grain* those payments 
are chiefly made in cash. Other employment, *wh as service in the 
household of huge formers, is paid for nt monthly rates* varying from 
y. to 6*. (Its, 2 to Its. 3), with one mid-day meal. In their black Sea¬ 
son {March to Juno) held labourers help bricklayers, clear out reser¬ 
voirs* mend roads, or pick up chance pieces of work in the Broach 
factories, 

1 As they can earn ns much in four months as they can at their 
ordinary work in eight, the same people for the most part come every 
cotton season to the steam ginning and pressing factories. The old 
cotton-deanery charka f employed more hands than tho steitm-gina 
require* so that the demand for labour has of late years fallen oS 
rather than become greater* Under the old system hundreds of men, 
women, nnd children came from Ah used aba d and M&rwAr to work 
the hand-gins at Broach. They used to arrive after the Diwnli (Oeto* 
bar), and leave* about tho end of May, in tima to reach homo before tho 
rains began. The steam factories had all the labour they require in 
Breach and its neighbourhood. Some of the men receive fixed wages* 
and in the ease of others* a system of payment by piece-work baa been 
found to answer well. For piece-work the men are handsomely paid. 
A good gang of pressmen or cotton-carriers will each earn as much as 
2s m {Re. 1 ) a day. Common labourers Cara 7Ad. (5 as.) a day in tho 
busy season, and Gth (4 as.) in the slack season* During the ginning 
months (January to May) women and children cam from 3d. to 4|uu 
(2 to 3 as.) and from 1 id* to 3Jd. (1 to 2 i as.) during the remaining 
months of the year. In a ginning factory the women and children 
keep feeding the gins with uncleaned cotton. In aspimiiug-mill tho 
women attend to the drawing, slabbing! intornicdintoj and roving 
frames; and women and children together attend to the reeling. 

In the foosy season native-managed mills work from four in the 
morning to ten at night. Mills managed by Europeans from five or 
six in the morning to ten at night. In the slack season the hours are 
frmn six in the morning to six at night. During the busy mouths the 
same women and children do net remain at the ginning-factories the 
whole day. A mother will work from six to twelve in tho morning*, 
and in the afternoon be replaced by her daughter or son. The 
owners of ginning-factories lay no restriction upon women or children 
going to their homes nt any time during the day, provided they get 
some one to do their work. The spinning-mills cannot allow any 
change of hands* as all the labour is more or less skilled. Besides, 
them 13 no need for change* us the spinning-mill hands arc never 
asked to work mom than ten to twelve hours a day* Some of the 
worker* prepare their food overnight, and bring it with them in the 
morning. Others have their food brought by Lhdr mothers, wives. 


l Front m arcuunt kin% fettktai by Mr + Cotton, 167& 
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Bisters, or dutdTCH ; but a great many, including all the won-mid Cha P ter VI 
artisans, in the middle of tie day. return to their homes to take their Capital 
f chxI. I )I wfill, Christmas Bay, HoK, and Uobarum are close holidays t 
obeyed alike in the mills managed by Europeans and by natives, *■ 

In the idle floason Sunday is t m a rule# observed at a holiday. In 
the busy season, except when they are obliged to atop For deeming 
their boiler^ the native and some of tbo European managers ol 
factories work on Sundays. Nativo workmen are beginning to look 
for one day's rest m sown, and, as a rule, they are unwilling workers 
on a Sunday. In one of the miUs the skilled labourers, when ordered 
to work on Sundays turned out and threatened to shake. The better 
class of workmen are careful of their earnings. I hey Hvo well, am 
spend a part of the ir gams in clothes, but invest most in jewels for 
their wives and children. Quo of the objects yf ambition to a well- 
paid mechanic is to own a silver watch and chain, 

Priwt.—The earliest avnilnbla price returns nro those for 1782- In 1 ’ n< *Jj 8a .i OT i. 
that year wheat Bold at fifty pounds for two shilli tigs; Indtan millet, 
juv/ir, iit seventy-five pounds; pulse fit forty-six rounds; and nee at 
fifty-Fes nr poundCi 1 In the great famine of 1 * HO ^ («.Vi mvat 1 b 17}, 
locally known aa rntdiAlo^ or the forty-seven famine, wheat acid 
n.t eleven pounds for two shilling? ; Endian mdlfit, juwdr, at eighteen 
p.minis j and millet, Mjri, ot fourteen pounds. 1 With the exception 
of „ break of twelve years, from 1821 to 1832, the following state¬ 
ment 1 shows in detail the prices of the staple products of the district 
from 1810 to 1874 

Shdoiniiiit thawing tti Tmintt* for tho Rupee (2s.) the prices of etaplo 
Agricultural Product*, 1810-1874. 
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Statement slowing in Pounds for the Ihtiiee (B»,J the prices of staple 
Agricultural Products, 1810-1 B74-—^on tinned. 
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Tin : ho rotii ms may bo roughly divided into five periods. The first, 
from 1810 to 1830, exclusive of three special years of scarcity (1813, 
1814, and 1820), a time oE high prices; after the gap of twelve yearn 
th ^ecnml porind, from 1833 to 1850* ywira of falling prices; the third, 
I Sri l to iStSO, a time of reaction, with prices tondtf g upwards, duo 
to the morfluad demand for escorts atid the additional importation 
€-F I ml lion cniiscd by the Russian tiud Persian war& and £ho mutinies* 
Tho fourteen years since i860 may bo divided into two portions. The 
Ji^tj from 1801 to l<Sfj6j tbf term of Iii^h prices* duo chiefly to the 
American war ; uml the second* n period of reaction. The following 
sinmnnry shows, for ouch of these periods , the average price of the 
chief products .of the district in pounds per rupee (2*.) s_ 

Btabmmt thomny the average prices of staph Aagncultuml 
Product*, 1&UM87-L 
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' Pearls and other prerioua stones are valued hy iheir purity and 

weight. In weighing gold the table shown in t¥ 0 margin i/used! 
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The fofo in general use is that known as the old ?o?o, weighing ono Chapter VI. 

, .. and a half icb?* more than a government capital, 

li 3: -! I.P*. The weight «K> i. the eeeJ of the ^ ^ 

2 y&tfdndai* V tok Abnis prgeatflrnis, Mid tbe other weight* arc 

made of lead, copper, and brass ; in shape they are either square or 
round A goldsmith bus generally In his possession the following 
weights : several rat is } a emu w&li a two i edl ; a four uniJ; an eig i 
Urft; a >iadidno, a ono tdo; a two tofa; a five Ida; a ton tola ; a 
twenty tda ; and a fifty tola weight. In w-holesalD transactions the 
British rupee is used in weighing silver. Ihe nominal standard in 
retail dealings is the Broach rupee. But as these poms vary consider¬ 
ably in weight from each other, in actual weighing a Umtasli rupee 
b used, and a deduction made gl two per cent. 

In the case of metals, Hucb as brass, copper, zinc, lead, and iron, OmK 
and of grain of all kinds, the table shown in 
the margin is current. Tbo weights tirulor 
ten Be?# are made of iron- I n shape they 
aro either square or round. Those above ten 
lifra arc longj like Briiiali hundnxtweights. 

In practice the weighing of certain articles 
deviates from the standard. Thus the wia» 
of clean cotton ia equal to forty-two .*rr$ f tmd 
(he ger equal to forty-one mpees of the British currency. The man 
of salt, coffee, spices, and mobiasas is equal to forty-two t< tf, and t-lio 
ser equal to forty rupees of the British currency; and .the man ot 
sugar ia equal to forty-ono sera, and the scr to forty Bn tush rupees. 

Head-loads of grass and fuel, and cart-loads of fuel, rice-straw, and Grw, 
chaff, are sold by tho load, and nut by the weight. Millet straw, or 
ktulab, and gross are sold in quantities of 100 bundles. 

In weighing clean and uticfcaned cotton, two distinct systems Cotton, 
of measurement aro used. Cotton in its raw state, kapthf, is esti¬ 
mated by the of forty-eight pounds, and the hhdr of twenty 

Ahadit, that is DGG pounds. Cotton, when cleaned, is measured by 
a mrifl of forty-two pounds, a lathi of sixteen man*, and a khdntU of 
twenty ■moat. The proportion of clean cotton to frapnw is one-third 
of wool to two-thirds of seed. Two and a half bhdr* of nncleaned 
cotton is equal to one Surat hhandv of cleaned cotton. 4 


21 fwfWJ* 

2 trdfwlA 
2 ntmbik* 
2 /«i -u F 3 
2 achket* 
40 *TJ "3 
fl tmm 
Ifi ma m 
2 bal*is 


= ] dr V*(*L 

— 1 nui'ftli* 
=» I fKi**r. 
:= l acfi f iL r. 

= I***, 

= 1 HUB. 

a 1 y™. 
= l Lufrh 
= 1 berfiifVL 


Milk is sold either by measures of capacity or by weight. Tlie Liquid*, 
measures of capacity used are a ladle, jnifc j a cup, pamlu ; and a metal 
bowl, late, serving ss quarter, half, and one #er } measures respectively. 

In selling milk by weight, a ser is considered equal to forty British 
rnpeto. Castor-oil, died, used for burning, is measured by a copper 
not capable of bolding twenty-one tors of forty British rupees, and so 
known as adhmanio, that is, half a won ; sweet-oil, K used for cook¬ 
ing, Is measured by a copper pot similar to wi/uimBW, hut of one see 
less capacity. 


I Again, S PIT® «,uaJ to L ««M 0 f ud 12 md*U m aka om tafo* 
3 Mr, Ddvicfi 1 report, 2Sth January lSi*. 
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As For winoa, when required in n smaller quantity than a bottle, 
glasses of two or three sorts tiro used, nod charged for seconding to 
thoir size. When more than a glassful is wanted, small or large 
bottles of gloss, prepared in England, and gal ion imuiuures, which 
are nothing but a sort of copper vessel, regulate the sale. 

Ccmimt 

In the case of gravel, sand, and cement, round bamboo baskets tiro 
used, and the weight calculated according to the size of the basket, 
" “Cse substances are also weighed and sold at so much for a hundred 
mo.ru. 

CIdUi, 

Broadcloth, woollen cloth, and linen doth arc sold by length, in 
feet and yards. Gotten and silk cloth, and gold, silver, and silk luce, 
are sold by lengths of two feet, $nj. Country cloth, rioti, and cotton, 
tape, rnudr or prdi.aro sold by length in cubit s, faith. Hiindkii chiefs, 
gloves, socks, and stockings are sold by the dozen, by the pair, or, 
m the case of handkerchiefs, singly. The robes, surf, worn by native 
women, are sold singly or by tho score. 


Carpets and coarse floor-cloths, bora, arc measured by the surface- 
i he former are made at the Kuira, Ahmedibdd, ami Surat jails, and 
at Cambay, Agra, Bareilly, and Jubbulpnro. The latter are made iu 
the Wroach district and at Agru and Bareilly, 

Hldxwfy. 

III the case of masomy, to a great orient people themselves ptir- 
ehasc bricks and cement, and for the work of building engage artizarm 
and labourers. A few employ contractors, who are paid by the hun¬ 
dred cubic feet. 

Timber* 

Rafters and beams of teak and other forest timber are sold by tho 
score. Pillars and huge posts are bought singly, their size and ap¬ 
pearance regulating the price. When a large quantity is required, 
timber is measttredhy it* cubic contents. In the Broach district there 
is a considerable quantity of timber along the banks of the Narbada 
mer. On the northern side of the Narbada a ggj of 291 inches in 
length is used, while on tho south tho gaj is 27* inches in length. 
A piece of timber is measured lengthwise. As it is not found, % a 
^i^raithicknees, the circumforenco is measured at tho 
middlo of tho length. TIiin latter measure is divided hy four, and the 

T , tSult obtained is multiplied by the 

d * e P r ? duct 13 d V Tlded b J This Inst quotient 

gives the cubical contents m <joj ; the remainder* connection with 
this quotient, when multiplied hy twenty and divided by IDO, gives 
themaiSQre m VCU&*, and the remainder in this last'case, when 

SS i r ? *" [ J lv,dtid h r - m > fflves the measure in 
JK? '°| rcq " ,rc 4 “*>““* » determined in giI j, mm, and 
9fti7' d - lbo .^l° 1S bxed at so much per gaj. A gaj of 

2 bM.w« gives 1 /-* cubic feet, A gag of27i tatu* givi 15*32 cubio 

EorUurcrk, 

10 b ^ d J M ? ndQr ' C9 lind touBo walls are constructed nt so much for 
iOO cubits m length; one cubit m width, and one in height* 

uTm'it T ,3 ^ by - n * cl1 al . 4)10 0tl Castc - I'i measuring their work 
the cubical unit is eight guj m length, eight in breadth, and one iu 
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height, nod is called chol-di. Aj| this gaj is eighteen inches iu length, 
tbe cubical content a of a ehohiia re 21G cubic feet. City people, 
who engage contractors, pay at so much per 100 cubic feet* 

Porbandnr stones arc bought by the hundred* The price varying 
according to the size of the stones- Rough-hewn stones from hills, 
and pebbles called khadi, used as metal for roads, are spread aud 
piled on fclio ground, and the measures of the length , breadth, and 
height of such a heap are taken. The unit consists of cubic foot. 


In the villages of the Broach, \Yngra, and Ankles war including 
JluttHut sub-divisions, and in the town of Jnmlmsar, a hitjha is the 
unit for measuring land. A measure of seven feet and 5 r 7 inches 
in length is called lOJfudffi; twenty of such in length, and 

as many in breadth, make a higha t which is Bub-divided into va$ds 
and iH$vd$i$ a.-? shown in the margin* One bigho. is equal to 22,300 

square feet, or about hfilf an ucre» In all thu 
LO (,-iivd.-^ _ l { other villages of Jambusar, in toil of the 

villages under Dehej, in the v\ agra sub¬ 
division, and in the A P mod sub-division, the unit is called kumhho* 
Thirteen (cubits) hands in length make a Hmntfo. Ten of such mdnttin 
in length, and ns many iu breadth, make a fotmhha. One kumhho 
is equal to 4,641 square yards and twenty square inches, or hut 
little less than an acre, r 11ie system of land measurement adopted 
in the revenue survey has been recently introduced in the Broach, 
Wftgra, A'tnod, and Ankles war sub-divisions, where the unit, there¬ 
fore, is an acre sub-divided into forty fftentat, The proportions 
between the different land measures of the country and those of 
England arc further illustrated as follows :— 

&1- y4- 9l- ^ liwbeii 


In an English statute nerv 

la a Eroach standard JrnmlM .4,811 

Ditto dittn bt$hu .................. 2^177 

In a higha of the districts of Alimcddhiid, 

Kairaj And Surat ..... 2,344 


0 

0 

7 

4 


0 

20 

04 

0 


Though their varieties are still puzzling, considerable progress! in 
the form of the weights and measures in ordinary use would seem to 
have been made since IS 21, when the collector wrote: 11 The 
weights consist of rude lumps of iron, varying in shape according to 
the number of people using them, and frequently pieces of brick and 
stones, rendering it quite impOijsiblo for tho lower orders to ascertain, 
by outward appearances, whether tho weights intended to be repre¬ 
sented aro actually so or not, which is tho cause of great impositions 
being practised upon them in the sale of the necessaries of life/' 
Weights and measures) aro at present examined by police officers 
under Act X. of 1872* 
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HISTORY. 

ChapterYIt The lisstory of the district of Broach cotitnina three main periods 
History.. —the Hindn^ the Musahmln, ami the English + Of these, the first, 

traced as far hack as the fourth century before Christ, continues 
through, about seventeen hundred years., till the final M-mmlrnan con* 
quest of Gujarfit in 1397* The second, starting wiih that conquest, 
lasts till, in 1772, the power of the Musrdnian chiefs of Branch was 
destroyed by the English. The third contains the century of English 
rule from tho date of the capture of Broach till the present time* 

Section L—Hindu Fmbd fnjo. 309 -a d. 1D97). 

X 500 —^ajx 1207 ° f *!?P* 1 ^ Biihler writes: “The oldest dynasty 
with which the Broach districts are said to have been connected is 
that of the Maoryas* According to the tradition given in the Itovu- 
umfmtinya, and still current, Snkaltirth, ten miles north-east of 
Broach, becamethe last residence of ChandmguptA [b.c, 315 ) and of 
, Chauakya, who there sought repose from their toil and 

absolution from their sins. This tradition would be worth little, but 
,? r 300-200) inscription of Girurtr, which proves 

that Gujaitft formed part of the empire of the Mauryaad Wliat the 
tato of Gujanlt was after the destruction of the Mannas through 
Biishyaimtra (ua 178] ia not known. But somewhat Jator, about 
™ *&>* Breach seems to have passed into the lumds of Pur- 

thum prince^ known by the name of Sdim* or Kshatrapas. It Ltd m- 
!l! l \v i iril!ir inscnptian/ dated in the year seventy-two, probably 

° SSfii Cni { ti D “ ,i j0)l ^ *“* ai6tinct| y* and the occurrence 
ofSftha coins in the Breach district confirms it. It is less certain 

if the successors of the Sahas, the Guptas, also held Broach. Their 

X\T d m thG ( - i3tri< r t * Thc of the Perinlus 

(a.d. 60-210) and Ptolemy mention tho town of Broach under tho 

(BharngncliLa).» According to the former Barugaza 
JV tn,c t of cou "try stretching from tho town north- 
wards to tho border of Smd. Two hundred years later, the lands in 


' *•***“ ^ Atth.. IL, SSI, 2S6, Sad edition. 
* Jl l,raal B°m. Br. B. A. Soe., VIL, 113- 
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the neighbourhood of the city of Branch (Bhriguptir) forme 1 a small 
kingdom under an independent Rajput chiefj by religion a Jaim 1 
After about two hundred years more wo find Broach under the rule 
of the Gurjnm prince^ Bn da I., Jayabhnhv, ni id Dada I [. Of Jayabbatn 
wo have a laud grant dated Vikrama 480 (a.d. 429), giving a field to 
the temple of A^ramesVara, now called A/Hamcsur, near Kmnajju, now 
Kimoj, m the J am Imsar sub-division? The villages of Sihugrnma, 
now Sigdm; tiuliavuli, now Gold j and Jamb ha, now Jain ado which 
as well as Kcmajju were included in the Vishaya, or district of Bbn* * 
rtikaebbiijiuro likewise mentioned in tho grant. The Bhurukachha 
Vishnya must have comprised the sub-divisions of Broach, Wfigra, 
A'mod, and Jambusar. Four copper-plate grants of Dada 11. have 
been found, dated respectively 380* 385, S'uka 400* and S aka 417 
t A*D. 158-9—iSS-fl}.* The first two grants 4 assign tho village of 
fe"irish<ipadm p or Sisodi-a, stated to bo included in the district of 
Akriire*'vara, tho modem An kies war, to a number of Brahmans resid¬ 
ing in the town of Jambusar* By tho last of these grants* 4 S’aka 417 
(a + d, 495), Dad& given tho village of Raichhchham, now Eaehid* near 
J lav ? to a learned Brahman* This village was in tho district of 
Ankulca'vara, which, as this and tho preceding grant show, iuclndcd 
the sub-division of Ankleswar and tho subordinate division of Hlnsot. 
Of! other places, the grant mentions tho village of Vamcra, now 
"V Vainer [ Samfhimj now Snrthiin ; and the Vamoda, now the Wand 
creek. Nothing more is known of this triad of princes through written 
documents Or tradition, Jnyabhatn mentions in his grant a victory 
over a king of Valabhi. He says that 1 he quieted in battle the im¬ 
petuosity of the lord of YalabhL* The capital of Dada II. appears to 
have been Nandiptirn, which, according to tradition, wna a fort situated 
on the east side of Broach, close to the JMdeBhvar gate. It is very 
probable that these three Guriara princes were not independent 
sovereigns, but xdmantm, or tributary chiefs* A copper-plate 0 of a 
CMlukya prince named Yijayadija, dated 394, grants to certain Jam- 
busar Brahmans the village of Furiyachosn, probably the modern 
Parte] in the Broach sub-division* It may, therefore* bo assumed that 
at least Dada II. was subject to tho powerful rulers of Kalyftua in 
the Deccan* whe s at a later period, held the whole of Gujardt. lathe 
skill century the astronomer Vardhtimihim mentions Bharukachha 
as one of the countries of Western India. In the beginning of the 
seventh century (029) Broach was visited by tho Chbeec pilgrim 
Hioucn Thsang. He gives its name as Bharugachheva, and describes 
it, apparently with hut little accuracy, ob a kingdom of 480 to 500 mile!) 
in circuit, £ the laud impregnated with ault, so that shrubs and trees 
are few and far apart.* In 6"36j not long after the visit of the Chinese 
traveller, the town of Broach and some parts ef the coast suffered 
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tom an Arab invasion. According to the Gujarat chroniclers, about 
the end of the seventh century, the Chnlukya king, BhtVvad or Rhn* 
hat a of Knlyniia, undertook his expedition against Jayaa'cldiara of 
Panchfisar on. the Ran of Cuteh. 1 Prom their account it is clear that, 
after this period* and until the foundation of Anhilvad Pathan* by 
Jayas'ekliara^ aon Vauaraja, the whole of Gujarat, and with it 
Broach, obeyed the Chdlukya king. Probably, m the case of Broach, 
this o verier clskip lasted until in the second half of the eighth century , 
the Chalukyas of Koly£na succumbed for a tiiue to the Htiditmku^ 
of Manyahheta* or Mdlkket* 3 During the eighth century, ip 717 and 
77Q, two more Musulm^n raids occurred, 4 In the last of these attacks 
the Jaina temples at Gundh£r are said to have been destroyed. 
Towards the close of the eighth, or in the beginning of tho ninth 
century, the Rashtrakutns of Muikhet conquered the Broach districts 
and tbs other parts of the plain of Gujarat that lie between the Main 
and the Narbada. Two gmnts, one of Kurkanija 6 and one of Govin- 
dnmjn, dated respectively Saka 734 and Saka 740 (jud. 812-3 and 
827-8) * give some information on the Bdthor invasion. Both grants 
state that Govinda III. (of Malkhet) cuntinered the realm of the niter 
of L£tAj and gave it to his brother Xndraritja, who was succeeded 
first by his son KnrkarAjii, the donor of the first grant, ami later, by 
his grandson Oovhidn, Karlennlja f a grant disposes of a village near 
Baroda. GtiYindn’s grant, which is dated from Broach, gives the 
village of Thlrnavi, now Thinva, in Jambusar, to the temple of the 
Sun, called that of JayMitya, in Kotipura p which was included in 
Kapiks* the modem KAvi. It mentions ulso the villages Vutatia- 
dnk,k:i f iiow W nidi a * RuhnSda* now Bun ad j Kali vara, now Holier * 
ami Jadraiia, now Jantran, In the absence of other information it 
must remain uncertain how long the Kuthnrs held Broneh. They 
may have fallen before the ChapotkaUs or Chnuras of AnhilvAd. 
But, cortainly, when in 942 the power of the Chulukyns of Kniy&stA 
revived, and MuWijuj the representative of one branch of the house, 
ascended the throne of AnhiLvud, Broach was conquered, and until 
the toil victory of the Muiiahnfina (1207) formed part of the Chauru, 
and thou of the Wrighela dominions/* 

Section IL—Mustitwtdu Period {1897-1772) * 

Tie Hnsalmin period of Broach history, lasting for about four 
centuries and three-quarters, contains four divisions,—the fid minis- 
traticn of the early Musalman governors of Gnjar&t, ninety-four 
years, from 1297 lo 1391 ; tlio government of the Ahined41md kings 
181 years, from 1391 to 1572; the supremacy of the Delld emperors! 
Ihi years, from 1572 to 1736; and the rule of a family of almost 
independent chiefs, thirty-rix years, from 1730 to 1772. At the be¬ 
ginning of the fourteenth century, when his capital was taken, the 
Broach district, together with tho other more settled parts of the 
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dominions of tho Anhilwara sovereign, fell into the hands of the 
Mnaalmiiifi, Half a century after (1347}, during the rebellions of 
the latter part of the reign of Muhammad Toghlak, the city of 
Bn>ach was taken possession of by one of tho insurgent nobles f but 
on the ad Fan re of the king the rebels abandoned the fort without a 
struggle. 1 When Uuzofar Shih, the founder of the line of Ahraedd- 
bad kings, assumed, in 1391, the position of an independent ruler, 
tho district of Broach, with the other parts of the plain country of 
continental Gujarat, was included within his dominions. On the 
death of Musa far (1411), Broach was the scene of a contest for the 
succession between his grandsons FiroK Kbln and Ah in ad Kh&a, 
Firoa KMu was proclaimed king at Broach, but was e&sily defeated 
by Ahnifid Khdn, who, in 14 L3, founded the city of Ahmeddbad* 
For the greater part of the remaining 161 yeara [1411-1672}, during 
which tho Ahmediibdd dynasty continued to rule over Gujarat, the 
Broach district, from its neighbourhood to the head-quarters of the 
government, would seem seldom to have been tho scene of war, In 
I£34, when the emperor Ilumrcymi made his rapid conquest of the 
dominions of Bahadur SMh, Broach, with tho rest of Gujarat, fell 
into the hands of thq Moghuls, But this possession lasted only for 
two years. In l£36 the city was retaken by an united attack by 
sea and hind, conducted in favour of Uahddur Shah by two of Iils 
nobler Khan Julian and Kami Khun tho builder of the Surat fort, 1 
About this time the Portuguese appeared in tho Gulf of Camliay, 
nod though they do not seem to have settled, they twice, 153d and 
15-16, took and plundered the oity of Broach. 3 

In the reign of Mmsafar Shah III. (1561-1572), the Inst of the 
Ahmeddbdd kings, tho lands of Broach were in the possession of 
Rustam and Jahangir Khan, the sons of Xmdd-oJ*MaIk J At tlwit 
time the Broach territory consisted of the following twelve fiscal 
divisions 4 

Sfotimumt showing thti Area crrwf Rovmm of Broach, 15GI-I572. 
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Tn the year 1572, after Mnzafhr SMh III. gnvonp his dominion in 
GnjanU to the emj>eror Akbar, Broach was captured, and for a short 
time held by the rebel Husain Minsiir. On the approach of Akbar 
the .Miran. fled, and the lands of Broach were granted to Mirxa Kut- 
u-din Atka. Ion years later (1583) intrigues arose in Giijamt, and 
Mu/.a far Shah was invited to escape from his residence in I lindustim, 
and put hiniuelf at the head of his old followers. So successful was 
this revolt c 3 1 :l(, along with other places, Broach was occupied bv the 
insurgents. But M nzafar Shah failed to keep his hold over the tom- 
lory he had regainod, In the next-year, after a siege of seven mont hs, 
Ihe town of Broach was captured and the country/ in its neighbour¬ 
hood., was again brought under the ruin of Akbar. 

In the year 1613 Broach wna visited by Aid worth and Withiugton, 
English merchants, and in the next year (1614), on Withingtoai’s 
return from Sind, a house in Brunch was hired for a factory. In I Cl d 
Sir Thomas Roc obtained from the emperor Jahangir permission for 
the English to establish a trading-house at Broach on very favourable 
terns h p They wore tq bo allowed to live near the governor, and the 
decree commanded no man to molest them by sea or land, or take any 
customs of them. 1 The chief of the factory at Broach was subordinate 
to the president at Burnt. Ifo was onq of the senior factors of more 
than three yearn 1 standing, who, besides lodging and ricttijtifl at the 
company's expense, were allowed £10 fits. -100} a year during their 
stay in the company’s service. Factors in charge of out-stations tiro 
described by I ryer (1673-1681) as u in their several seignorics bchtvv- 
ing themselves after the fundamental of Burnt, and in their respoo 
live factories living in like grandeur. From the position of chiefs oE 
subordinate factories they rose successively to bo of the great council 
m Surat - Ike Dutch wore not long of following the example of 
tlio English, In 1617 they also settled at Broach and established a 
factory. But the Broach factory does not sseona to have risen to mnch 
consequence* In the eighteenth century there was but one junior mer¬ 
chant and one book-keeper, with a few native servants under them. 3 

In 1660, m consequence of the help given by the people of Broach 
to Ins brother Dam, Anraugrab ordered a part of the city walls to bo 
I" 1 * a*** (1675) ft body of Murilha horse, part of 
the army of HnmbirrAv, the commandcr-m-nhief, coming down from 
Khandesh liy one of the passes near Surat, crossed the Narbada and 
cm? contributions m Broach/ As they found t?ie city unprotected, 
the Jlar^thAa were not long of returning. In 16*6 Sambhaji, the son 
of hkhsiqi, led a body of troops by hurried marches across tho Tfipti 
and Narbada, and, within a few hours afEcr their approach was known, 
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took and plundered the city of Broach. 1 In consequence of this 
success Aur&ngzeb ordered the walls of Broach to bo rebuilt, and to 
commemorate the sufferings of Iris army during 1 3 the siege of ItiGOj 
gave it the name of Sukabad* or the dry citj3 

About the time of this Mar&tha mid the English merchants utBroach 
were carrying on a large trade. But a few years kter (1690) the 
Broach factors wore, like the other servants of tho company in Surat„ 
placed in chains on account of the plunder, by the English pirate 
Avery* of thoMuflalman pilgrim ships* and for a time the factory was 
closed. In 1702, on the union of the new English company with the 
original London company. Broach is mentioned ns quo of the fac¬ 
tories in the Bombay presidency. But before the middle of the 
eighteenth century both English and Dutch arc said again to have 
withdrawn their establishments/ though the latter would seem onoo 
more to have returned before the con quest of Broach by the English 
in 1772, 4 * & 

In 1730, during the government of Abhesing* Abdulla Beg, a 
Musuliium officer* held Broach from the Nizum-uI-Mulk, who, shortly 
before ho assumed a position of independence in the Deccan (1722), 
had, ns viceroy of Gujarat, made Broach part of hi* private estate. 
This officer* who is saw! to have acknowledged neither the viceroy 
Abhesing nor the claims of the Mariifclins, received from Nizam -nf- 
Mulk the title of Nek Adam Khan* and was tho founder of ibn 
short-lived line of the nuwiibs of Broach. Abdulla died in 1738* 
and was succeeded by his second son Mirza Beg* who assumed the 
title of Nek A'lani KIuSti the Second. Dying in 1752, Mirza Beg was 
succeeded by a third son. On hia death* which happened within 
three months* tho succession was disputed, and no settlement made 
for two years. At last Syed Idnis* the head of a family which had 
long exercised n powerful religion & influence at Surat, espousing the 
cause of Mirza Ahmad Beg* a grandson of Abdulla Beg p tho first 
nawab, placed him in possession of Broach. Mirza Ahmad died in 
1708* and wassucceeded by his son Mazad Khan, the last of tho 
Broach uawdbaA 

Section UL—EntjUsk P&iod fl772~l875j. 

Tho political Connection of the English company with Broach dates 
from their capture of Burnt in 1759,* There were certain claims of 
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tho naw£b of Surat upon the customs revenue of the port of Broach, 
lliesg^ together with a sum duo to iho EngliaL on account of an 
excretive levy of duties ou cloth, amounting altogether to !_ 13,000 
(Rs. lj50 > CKK)} J the nawiib of Broach was called upon to pay + In the 
early mouths of 1771 a body of the company^ troops in the uuigh- 
bourliood of Surat was engaged against tho Kolia* In the hope that 
a military display might induce tho uawtib to propose some settle¬ 
ment of the claims made against him, tho chief of Surat was 
directed to transport this force by sea to tho neighbourhood of 
Broach. I hose instructions tho factors at Surat did not carry out* 
A month later I April 21st) they wrote to Bom buy that, instead of 
Fending them by aea, they bud determined, to dc^putck the troops to 
Broach by land. In spite of further orders to give np tho expedition 
Dgamst Broach, and embark the troops for their return to Bombay, 
preparations were continued at Surat. Even then stomo further 
delay occurred; and it was not till tho 27th April that the march 
fioui Burnt to Brvucli wis tfitvsllj bf?gun. The nominal commander 
weis Colonel Cay; but that officer was instructed to observe nil order* 
he received from Mr, Gambler, one of tho committee appointed to 
carry cm the negotiation* with tho nnwiib of Brooch. Tho expedi¬ 
tion was accompanied by 700 men, belonging to the nawib of Surat, 
utiaei' too command of the baktki, or paymaster. On the march 
they were attacked by a force sent by the nnwiib of Breat h, ahout 
two thousand strong; but tho attack was beaten off with small loss 
on tho aide of tho fcmghah, though the assailants, it is said, suffered 
considerably. On the 1st of May the troops reached the bank of tho 
Aarbada opposite the city of Broach. Posting themselves on nil 
island in the river, they directed their guns against the wall of tho 
city, and succeeded in making a breach. A party was sent iu boats 
to effect on entrance, hut miscalculating tho strength of tho current. 

u ou s were carried down tho stream, and the attempt had to bo 
abandoned. In addition to this failure, a shell from tbo city, light¬ 
ing on tho magazine, blew it up, destroying tho greater part of tho 
besiegers munitions, A consultation was hold, and it was agreed 
that on account of tho lateness of tho season, the attempt to reduce 
the town should bo gi ven up, and the troops led back to Surat. As 
, C ™ a ? a gcii]eut of the expedition hud been in many points contrary 
, it* traction s of the Bombay government, and had ended in so 
complete a failure, tho conduct of the officers concerned was mudo 

S.Vtfriv of inquiry. The result of iho inquiry 

was that Air. Draper, the chief of the factors at Surat, was reined, 
and the other members subjected to severe reprimand and censure, 1 

f ° n Si JlJ W 7 71 1 th « government received a letter 

from tho nawab of Broach, offering to visit Bombay with the view of 

222- per60n , th ° ellum ? ^>ro«glit against him. Wfaad Khan's 
Mr ' vcsscla wore sent to Breach, mid, setting out at 

the close of the etormy season, the nawab reached Bombay on tho 4th 
. W bsr mi. Wbto m Bombay M4md Khun *ob with 

" ^ consideration. Before ho left ho had engaged to pay a sum 
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of £40,000 (Rs. 4,00,000), of which £20,000 (R@. 2,00,000) wore to 
be forwarded in six mouth a, mid the remainder at stated interval g, 
the whole payment to be completed within a term of two years. 
He aha agreed to make over to the Bom bay government the datien 
collected ou English trade, and on all goods brought to, or exported 
from Broach, under English pass and colour. As the time for the 
payment of the first instalment drew near, Mr. Morlcjj the resident 
at Broach, was, m April 1772, directed to demand from the nawEtb 
a distinct statement of his intention with regard to the treaty. In 
the event of the chief 3 s refusing to explain his intentions, Mr. 
Morley wan ordered to return to Bombay* M£&ad Khan failed to 
give any positive promise to abide by the terms of the treaty, and 
Mr Morley left Broach. Seeing the Bombay government resolute in 
their determination to enforce the agreement /the nuwalb, in a letter 
to Bombay, promised at esnee to pay the amount of the first instal¬ 
ment, That he might have one more chance of redeeming his pro- 
iiusl'S* Mr. Morley wus. sent back to Brooch; but again he was met 
by evasions The chief, it seemed; hud no intention of fulfilling hie 
engagements, 

A force was accordingly despatched from Bombay in the beginning 
of November 1772, mid reached Broach before the middle of the 
month, The expedition was under the command of General Wed- 
derburn, with Mr* Watson in charge of the marine department. On 
the more mg of the 14th November, General Wedderburn, when 
reconnmtering, was killed by a she!]"shot from the waits of the city. 
Colonel Gordon, also on service at Broach, was appointed to succeed 
him. On the 18th November 1772, the English Forces stormed and 
captured Broach, with a loss, including tho brigadier-general, of five 
officers, sixteen sepoys, and twenty Europeans killed. Besides these, 
forty-four sepoys and seven Enropeane were wounded, and forty-cue 
sepoys luisEiLug. A life of Mtizad KMn, by one of his courtiers, gives 
the following local details of the capture of the city: The enemy 
encamped to the north of the town near the tomb of Bdwa Rah an. 
The bombardment began from the west. The nawriVs men met tho 
besieging forces at the Jhdmpa gate, and repulsed them to the Idga 
(I J miles). The assailants then found a passage round to the river 
bank; and made an attack from the flagstaff tower and the Katappori 
gate. A sharp fire from 0,000 muskets was kept up. General 
Weddorhnrn, mounted on his charger, and standing in the open field 
of Sarfih; received a bullet wound directed from the fortifications, 
and foil off his horse, dead. The attack was resumed from various 
positions, nod lasted for thirty-six hours* At lust a traitor pointed 
out tho weak point in tho walls, tho Kundi tower near tho water* 
Through the Mecca gate the English forces first made an entrance* 
The nawtfbj with three of his son* and a few followers, fled north¬ 
wards,. They sought shelter with Jukim, the Koli chief of Bew4Hj 
on the Malii, and here, before long, tho nawAb died. 

M&sad Khan left several sons, and one of them, it would seem, 
found bis way to England. 1 The court of directors, in a despatch 
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tinted Maj 1794, informed the Bombay governmont of the arrival 
in Enplantl of a native of India named Minot O-du-din Klmn, styling 
Li id self a descendant of the late nawilb of Broach:— 

"He him delivered/' wrote tho honourable court, "a represen¬ 
tation to ns in his own behalf, and in tho behalf of live other 
descendants of the aaid tiawub, o copy of which is enclosed, and 
we direct that you cause inquiry to bo made into their claim to a 
bouse at Surat, and to a duty, said to have been vested in their family, 
on all goods imported there under tho denomination of wakrn"‘i'huf I 
and that you use your endeavours to procure them aneli redress as 
tho nature of the case may require. If you should bo perfectly 
satisfied of the identity of Mirza O-du-din Khan, we have agreed 
that you skull make bun an allowance of Ha. £00 per month so 
long as he shall conduct himself to your satisfaction. Should either 
of the other descendants of the uswjib of Broach make a similar 
application to you, wo authorize you to grunt them a like allowance, 
provided you shall bo satisfied that they arc really the ilescendanis 
of the said nawiib. Mirza O-tJn-din Eh tin and his two attendants 
have, during their continuance in England, been subsisted at the 
company's expense, and wo have famished them with a passage to 
Bombay in tho ship Sir Edward Uwjhesd 3 


Settlement oFuffiini, 
1772, 


^ Bombay government, having satisfied themselves that O-dti- 
din Khan was really a son qf the late nawdb of Broach, and bad 

t r^^°!x 1 0r ^ her9 then Uvin £T< assigned to each of them a pension 
of itO (Rs. *,00) a month. With reference to these pensions, it was 
subsequently ruled by the Honourable Mountsluart, Elphinstono, and 
confirmed by two successive governments, that the grant should 
continue for three generations, commencing with the bust nawab of 
Broach* In 1809 tho court of directors specially assigned an midi- 
tional yearly allowance of £460 (Rs. 4,600) to tho surviving members 
of the nfkwabs family, in consideration of some ancestral property 
winch, it was shown, hud boon sequestrated at the tiinu of the 
acquisition, of Broach. This allowance is, in its nature, hereditary : 
amt by tho orders of the Bombay government, dated January 1$12 
the amount settled on each member descends according to tho right 
of mheritanco in tho late tiaw/tb'a family. According to the pension 
J* 1 °J Bombay presidency for 1874, a sum of £450 18*. Ud. 
tbs, 4,596-1 lj is annually paid to fourteen descendants of the nnwub. 

On the news of the capture of Broach, Mr. James Mcrtcy was 
appointed resident, with Messrs. James Chcnpe and William Makon 
joint factors, ‘ for the management of the concem, and for colleet- 
ing tlie revenues of tho town/ Tho chief factor at Surat was 
ordered to repair to Ercwsch to settle matters upon a proper footing 
The demands of the Mathis for a shove iSth. SSH h£S 
noticed above, been refused by tho first nawdb : but before tho 

Clt * Br i ishi the hEld succeeded „ 

compiling tho nawHb to pay them tribute. This increase of Marfi- 

tha power at Broach probably dates from the year 1755, when the 
Peshwumprfv and the GfekW Ddorfji marched norwardsfrom 
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Burnt, 1 r?Yjmg tribute, nnd ending their expedition by the capture of 
AliitiLxIrlhtiJ. Shortly after the English conquest of Broach, Fstesmg, 
the youngest son of IMmuji G4ekw£r, then non] in ally acting o$ re¬ 
presentative of his eldest brother, approached the city with a body 
of troops, Fatesing wonld seem to Save formed the design of gain* 
ing possession of the fort- of Broach, and making it his head-quart era 
in his contests with his brother Govindrtiv. With this object, ho 
offered to pay the Bombay government £60,000 (Rs. 6,00,000), mid 
to transfer to the British a yearly sum o£ £6,000 (Be. 60,000) from, 
his ahum in the revenues of Sumt fc These terms were considered 
inadequate, and it wna determined that Fatesing should in future 
receive the same sham of the Broach revenues that the mwdb hud 
been in tho habit of paying him. On the conclusion of these nego¬ 
tiations part of tho troops returned to Bombay, leaving in Broach 
a garrison of 200 European infantry, thirty artillery, and about 860 
sepoys. The arrangements with Fates Lug were not altogether satis- 
factory* He contended that he had the right to collect a portion 
oE the revenue and share in the management of tho Broach territory - 
This clai m was disallowed by the Bombay government, and arrange¬ 
ments made for the administration, by British officers, oE the entire 
settlement. Broach was separated from Surat, acid the management 
of affairs entrusted to a council, who were placed in direct communi¬ 
cation with the government at Bombay* The first president, was 
Mr, William Shaw. Tho agents of Fatesing ceased to press his 
claim to sharp iu the management of Breach, and on the 12th August 
1773 the Bombay government were able to inform the court of 
directors that at Broach 4 tho company's share in the revenue was 
settled with credit and advantage* and almost tho whole amount 
£16,000 (Rs. 1,50,000) due for that year was recovered 1 

Not long after this (1773, August 32nd) an attempt was made DifitiarTiancw, 
against Broach by f a Koli raja near Cambay/ probably the chief of l773 > 

Dowfiu, by whom, on his flight from Broach, the nawnb had been 
entertained. To put down this rising a detachment of troops w m 
Kent from Broach, and the Ivolis retired- They again assembled to 
the number of several thousands!, and after a forced march, on the 
morning oE the 2-Ub September, rondo an attempt on the town of 
Breach, and actually raised twenty-five of their Scaling-ladders against 
the wills* Timely" news of their approach had been received, and 
they met with so warm a reception that they retreated with precipi¬ 
tation* On the side of the English only one sepoy was killed* Not 
long after, a body of Sindhis and Kolb, under tho banner of the 
nswtib’a illegitimate son, attacked one of the company J a villages. 

But this: outbreak also was easily suppressed, and on the 23rd Novem¬ 
ber 1773 the Broach committee reported to the Bombay govern¬ 
ment that order was completely restored. 

Tho territory acquired by the captnre of the city of Broach in 1773 Affljnmtum *rf Un^ 
corresponded to the existing sub-divisions of Broach and Wdgra. 1773-1817. 
This f sattlmnent/ as it was then called, contained 102 villages, and 
was estimated to yield a total yearly revenue of £50,171 1A|. (Rs. 

5,01,717). Of the whole amount, forty per cent went to the Engish, 
and sixty per cent to the Gdokwor. In the following year, under 
□ 705—60 
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A . .. ,, , MippJkd by them to Riiglioba, received in pledge the district of 

UaJ ' T’ “ paTt ot Allkl ° SWl ^ At the same time the 

interest of the British m Broach was farther strengthened by tho 
permanent cession, in their favour, of the lands of JamWr, by 
an assignment of £7,500 (R s . 75,000) a year on the revenuu» of 
AnUcswar, rad by the promise of procuring the remission oft ho 
Gadcwdr's dams on the revenues of Broach, Two years later (1773, 
dune 10th}, by the aid of tbe British troops, Rdghobd’s position in 
t.uinmt was much improved. Under the toms of an agrtenicmt tlie 11 
made between Kftghobw and Fatesing, Fatesing agreed, beside ceding 

,1 of Ivo ™ I t , to u l> in favour of the British 

all the (,iaekwar a claims on the Broach revenues, estimated to yield a 

° f £ f I ' 3 ’ 0 P* V ' M tUc snt ™ Ibiglioba, 

in n Pirn tf>r Thts aul hfi hml rccmvotl. rn?u?n I* l l dl ■> Ib! I_! I i' . I "i j . b i t i 1 . . : . . T _ t! 



™i3^Sth lmt T B ? d t}lU trc, ^w Fnmndium 

b A inS Farnayis, the head of the government of tho 

TOllflif JL t'SlllVIh nf Pi in Tin Tlnn C . : u . 


, T i 1 t it , 1 Ul uma oi UI& government of tlio 

joiifig I cshwaol j ooua. ibis change of polity Waa accompanied by 

mad otv P t t,n ' 0,1 r t!l ; Pp rt °[ tho Britii/of the cessions recently 
Fatesing Utekwar. At tho wine time the title 0 f the Eng- 
hsb to the territory of the * three-lakhs,' A'mod and Han sot, ™ < f, 

fltJ l ^ e 5® h t 7* nmi ** SU11 ' Clf 1120,00(1 

> ,: 12,00,000) was promised to the English to meet their exoensea 

wSmmcnt irC>m ttC dbri ° 3 ° f that jwiod tilt tho 

government ofhi a na Lama vis was not in a position to uuy this 

amount, and that ,n its place the Jambusar irtSmaio* wmSdW 
to remain under British management, 

In 1/80, when war with the Mardthds was ngain declared* Jam- 

MtaollX™ M t feiS d iS °V h0 when hostilities 

b . ' M u* Gabbier and other members of the civil 

r™Tw a E ™r hjr *4 111 2 f dvu5tfl « e of tho presence of General 
Cioddind, raised some irregular troops, and, driving out the guards 

£ .S;l h aml T' hL ‘ f“fc"' t0 ° k PO^oasionof Ankleswar, H^t 
Dehcjbara, and A mod. 1 he successes gained by Gen era I Goddard’s 

tairn bt ‘ gUn Fatesing to come 

t?. fc0I ™fipun to remit his claims on the revenues of 
!,t fc ^ e SHUe time, the lands of Sinor on tho Narbada 
1 F'^'P Vlll f@ts in the Broach sub-division. But affairs ft t Broach 
retmamed in tins position only for three years. In 17811' the treaty 
i i was concluded, anil the whole possessions acquired by tho 


1 Grant Doff, It,, 202. 

5 Grant Doff, EL, 217, 

* Giant Doff, JL, 287, 2S8. 
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British in Broach, yielding a revenue of £li&,707 15*, [Rs. 15^67,079)* 
were handed over to the Peshwa P An exception was made in the 
ease of the sub-division imd town of Brooch* These possessions! 
which in 1732 bml yielded n revenue of £01,414 (Rs. 0,14,140), were 
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made over to Muhsidriji Sindto * in testimony of the sense entertained A&|Mi^tiou of hod, 
of the conduct manifested by him to the British army at Wadgum 1J7S-1817* 
(January 1779)! nnd of bis humane treatment and release of the 
English gentlemen who had been hostages/ 


For nineteen years these territories remained under Maratlm mlo. 
The portions first restored to the British were the Peohwo^ share—tho 
districts of H&ulofc and Ankles war, south of the Narbada The cos- 
aloa of these lands, together valued at £10,300 [Rs, 1,03,000}* formed 

E irt of the agreement by which, under the terms of the treaty of 
ossein (I8U2, December 81st}, the Pcshwfl BijiriLv If, obtained tho 
hdn of tho British government in his contest with Sindb, Holiar, 
and the niju of Beriir, tho confederate Martitln nobles. 1 Operations 
against Sindians possessions in Gujarat formed a part of tho great 
preparations made by the British in consequence of this treaty of 
lwis-.eiu. On the 29th August 1S03 ± a European regiment, with a 
proportion of artillery and sepoys* commanded by Lieu tenant-Colonel 
Woodingtonp marched from Barodu. 5 On tho 23rd of the mouth they 
encamped within two miles of Broach. Though tho nest day, when 
the English advanced upon the place, tho enemy wore seen p os led 
&h fur resistance iu front of tha suburbs of the town, they woro 
soon compelled to retreat within the fort* Next morning Colonel 
Woodingtoii took possession of the suburbs* On tho 29th tho breach 
in the fort was declared practicable. The storming party was led by 
Captain Richardson, and though for a time the enemy resisted with 
considerable spirit, the fort was taken with slight loss to the assail¬ 
ants. By this victory the lands now included in the Brooch and 
Wagra Bub-divisions, including 102 villages, and yielding 1105,154 
(Rs, 10*64*540) of revenue, came under British management. As 
before, the possession of tlie town of Broach carried with it the right 
td levy tributes from the petty chiefs of Dehej and A'mod. Ankles- 
wr^r and Hunsot, after their cession by the Peshwa in 1802, at first 
administered from Surat, were in 1305 made a part o! the Broach 
dStrict, No further territorial changes took place till, in 1817,, nnder 
the terms of tho treaty of Poona, Janibiisur, AmoJ, and Dehej were 
added to Broach. 

Since 1817 no additions have been made to the British territory in 
tho neighbourhood of Broach, and on no occasion have those lands 
been tho seat of war. Twice only has the peace of the district been 
disturbed—in 1823 by a Koli rising, and in 1857 by adiaordcrly contest 
between the Persia and Musalmntm* In 1823 a body of Kolin, nasom- 
bling in the Mahi Kan tig from two to three hundred strong, planned an 


1 In tin? Mwoniit of the treaty of Baa-wnn, Aitchuon *a Treaties* Vot HI ^ 7% tho 
total jwrh value of thcia rauia m b entered At ^SlX) {Rik 83*000). Of this n mount, 
3 [.iii ( il vwpnl) is-csttmatuil to yield JCafrJ {Lk* VWj mid jlnldtswir [Oclisjcd 
±1$W |Jia» T^OOOJ. 

■ Mills'Uiafeiy, VI.. ClimjP. I* 
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attack on the town of roach. About the satne time another band of 
from forty to fifty men plundered the Tillage of Utah, in the Broach 
@ub-di virion, killing the headman of one village and wounding one of 
the watchmen. The peasantry made no Tesi^tatice* and oo puredysed 
were thej with fear that they refused to &ay by wliou the outrages 
wt?ri3 committed. " l-atif I holders/' writes die magistrate (1823, April 
28th)j “ aro deserting their OnUbi, and cultivating patches in other 
villages. So ninth land was left 11 m illed that there w as a considerable 
falling oil in revenue, 1 Of the Koli plunderers, two of the. chief 
often del's were seized. On their way to the Broach jail, the escort 
was ul tucked Itj a baud of men about a hundred strong, and one of 
the prisoners carried oft. f he other, Wnli Khan by name, was secured 
and confined in Droach. To effecthis resent*, bands of Kolia assembled 
near the town, and threatened to attack the jail and sat fire to tho 
powder magazine. The arrival of troops from Surat intimidfrteJ the 
mm-nudera, and during the mins the country gradually quieted down. 

The other disturbance was in 1857, Happening at the time of the 
mutinies in Bangui, and among a Musolrndn population of ho turbo- 
lent a character ns the Bohoriut, this riot was tho cause of grave 
auiiety to the government of Bombay. But whatever hopes some 
of the actors in the outbreak may have hud us to tlio ultimato form 
uETairs might take, the inquiries mudo at the time showed that, in 
origin at least, it was a load quarrel between the Persia ami Musid- 
mans, and at no time assumed the form of hostility to the British 
government, J lie following particulars of this disturbance aw com¬ 
piled from records in the office of the collector of Broach, In tlio 
beginning of May 1857, the MuhammadanB of the city of Broach were 
enraged against the Tarsi population on account nf certain insults 
offered to the religion of IsMui by one Bezanji SeriAdji, a LYtrsi. well 
known m Broach ns a tuan of bad character. A charge of assault 
was brought against Bezanji, ant) a conviction followed. But the 
Musa!miins, considering the punishment insufficient, determined to 
mthet summary retribution upon tho offending Pnrai. An attack by 
the town Muhammadans upon the tVirsi quarter would seem to have 
been planned ; and, to stir up the cultivating Bohoitfs to join, the 
report was circulated that, in addition to certain indignities offered 
to the Musalmiin religion, tho Parsi had defiled a mosque. Rumours 
of meetings among «£e villager* to tho north of Broach were current 
for some days, and on the 15th May distinct information was brouidit 
tollie dJitnot magistrate that about rwohundred Bohonl* had collected 
at the Biwa llahan, a Mnsahniu shrine about a mile to the north 
of the city of Broach. Leaving the police drawn up near tlio city, 
the district magistrate and superintendent of police rode out to tho 
ahnne, and attempted to persuade tho body of men gathered them 
to disperse. But the nu b refused to disperse,and in a"body followed 
tho officers as they returned towards tho city. About the same timo 
a Aher band of Muhammadfms entered the Pfirsi quarter from behind, 

SfLdtw ■ begun The Persia made no attempt to 

deft nil themselves, hut, whorover they could, closed their houses and 
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took refuge inside. T he police, many of whom were probably Mnft&l- Chapter VTL 
nafiDSj bated to etop tho progress of tLo riot, find not till the arrival — 

of a detachment of troops was order restored. Meanwhile the riot- 
era had gained their object. Bozanji, the offending Fiirsi, had been 1773-1575- 
bcaton to death, and his body, dragged through several of the lanes, 
was, on the approach of the military left to lie in one of tho chief r]ot| 

thoroughfares. Another outrage—not, it would seem, part of the 
rioters* original plan—had also been committed. Some, among the 
Muhammadans, forcing their way into the fire- tempi c, had, at the altar, 
killed tho Pirsi high-priest. Twenty prisoners were lodged in the jail j 
but, on account of rumoured risings in different parts of the cotin try, 
no inquiries were made into their guilt* The military force in Broach 
waa strengthened by the arrival of troops from Burodo, and the out¬ 
posts of the Gujarat irregular horse from WYigru, Ildnsot, Ankles war, 
and A 'mod. On iho iSth of June, Mr, Rogers, of the civil service, 
was transferred from Surat, and placed in charge of Broach, with in¬ 
structions to examine, without delay, into the circumstances of the riot. 

The result of the inquiries was to implicate tho Molv/s son, * ft gloomy, 
weak-in hided man, who would seem to have used his influence to stir 
up tho Bohora in habit [Hits of the villages round Broach/ This: action 
of the Molvi’s son wan not, however, in Mr* Rogers' opinion, the 
result of any political ill-feeling towards the British government, bat 
came from a wish to have the insult on his religion avenged. Oil the 
12th July, seventeen of the men implicated in the riot wore commit¬ 
ted for tried at the sessions. On the 2 3rd of August, five of them 
were convicted of having taken a share in the murder of the Parri 
priest. Of these, two were afterwards hanged, and several other prison- 
era sent oft to Bombay. No attempt was made either by Musatmains or 
Farsia to renew tho disturbance. The whole riot had, in Mr, Rogers 1 
opinion, no connection with the mutinies in Upper India, At the same 
time it would seem that advantage was, to some extent, taken of the 
local disturbance, and emissaries sent by the chief mutineers in tho 
hope of stirring up the Musahn&u population of the district to revolt 
against the govern muni* About the middle of August information 
was given by the chief of Kdjpipln that a certain Syed Morad All wna 
trying to organise o disturbance in Ntindod, the chief town cf tho 
Raj [lipln territory* The chief asked for help, as he believed the head 
of lvis troops had been tampered with by the Syed, and that the mqn 
of the militia were inclined to join his mercenaries in revolt. On the 
17th of August, Mr* Rogers, liking with him two hundred native and 
fifty European troops, started for Ndndod, But the Syed hud taken 
alarm and fled. The anxiety of the Europeans at Broach, kept alive by 
constant rumours of attacks from Rrijpipla Bhils and Main Kan hi 
Kolia, was increased by signs of disaffection among tho men of tho 
native regiment stationed in fho town. A close watch was kept upon 
the suspected characters ; and as by tho middle of September govern¬ 
ment were able to send a company of Europeans to Brooch, any risk 
of mutiny was aver tod. By tho beginning of December affairs were 
again so settled that tho guard of Europeans was withdrawn, No 
disturbance of any kind followed their removal* 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE LAND. 

On its capture by tli 0 English in 1772, Breach ceased to bo a factory 
Biibordinate to Burnt, Tlio titles of chief and factors continual to be 
borne by the officers placed m charge, but they administered the 
settlement, os th* coasted territories warn called, under the direct 
supervision of tho government of Bombay. In 1776 tho chief of 
the factory was mado a colleetor.gedenil j and, with the object of 
tnwMfffrnng lira personal interest from trade tondi, in i-i ration, the 
threepence for each acre of cultivated land was added to 
™“f S w3uni ™ t ^ 1 Iu 1777 complaints of misgovernment at 
X - llM ™ VU l i° mVL ' ™ aC ^ d Ui ' ]tlJ>ri y- A commission 1 was 
J^ r ! P P°i Dto< l *? >»lo thaoluugBsof misimnagemcnt, 

?™t, l“ l ?™ tl ™ the revenues and prelude of 

Broach and its dependencies. While at Breach, tho members of tho 

iS^ffiira 011 *° Ct ™ illct t,lc management of 

t r ®‘. “ (! J' 1 rotlinit ‘^ to Bombay on the iilJtli April 1777 an d 

l:Z ' V l t :Z U l L7 J- % f Z tta °i *< ] Oration <4tef’“d 

fsu^n on- 011 th<! noa * et 7 of tho town"" of Bread, in 

if??’ ?. ahbordinate to the resident at Barodn, was appointed 

to the district with the title of assistant, revenue detCrnoT T S 
arrangement continued for two ve*™ In tfi ' .i T ? ■ ' 1 
ofthaNnrW. two yiars. In 180g the territories south 

of the treat™* w 3 Ar ^Ieswar, ceded in 1002 under tho terns 
? tb ? treaty o.i Bossem, were transferred from Surat and united to 
the charge of the assisted at Broach. At the STtfis Z Jbofo 

»£ MS £^r H ?“ 


1 Gmimiimant nrf tr (feted iWth Ju]j ,_ 7e 

1 Tbo member! of till* eoffimhiioa wore— 
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changes then introduced Broach was lowered to tlio position of a 
Bub-COlbctomtOj and placed 1 under the principal collector of Surat. 

This arrangement continued till 1841, when the Bombay govern- 
meat fiubtni t ied proposals for dividing the principal collectomte of 
Burnt into two distinct districts, Burnt and Broach. In support, of 
their application the Bombay government urged that the super¬ 
vision exorcised by tho principal collector was nominal; that the 
district of Broach, though one of the least extensive administrative 
divisions of the presidency, was, in point oE revenue, one of the most 
valuable, yielding in 1839 £207 J4B {lb. 20* *77,490), ns compared 
'with £151,870 (Ra. 15,18,700) from Surat; and that, under existing 
arrangements, the agency employed was unequal to the efficient 
management of the district. On the ground of the increased ex* 
penditnro involve I, the government of India declined to sanction 
l lie proposals of the Bombay government. Subsequently> however, 
the proceedings were submitted to the honourable court of directors* 
and it wm decade 1 by thorn that tho suggestions of the Bombay 
government should bo carried out, and Surat and Broach consti¬ 
tuted distinct charges. This change took effect from the 15th 
November I843, a With a view to reduce tho cost of administration, 
Surat and Broach w ere again, from 1st- June 1861, united to form one 
district, 9 At the time of the amalgamation a change in the distribu¬ 
tion of the lands of the two districts waa also introduced. The por¬ 
tion of tho former district of Breach, south of tho Narbada, the 
Hanaot and Ankleswar sub-divisions, were united to form tho sub¬ 
division of Ankleswar, and from the 1st August 1861 were transferred 
to Surat* 4 The limits of tlio new snb-collectorate of Brooch were thus 
confined to the lands north of the Narbada. Those lands wore at the 
flame time redistributed, and tho separate small diviaiou p peta mfihdl, 
of Dehej abolished. 

Finally, in the general revision curried out in I860, in consequence 
of its large revenue and its importance/ Broach wan raised to atg 
former position as a separate district* and the Ankleswar sub-division 
restored to it. Since 1869 ibis arrangement bus remained unchanged. 

For fiscal and other administrative purposes the lands under the 
collector 1 b charge arc distributed among the five sub-divisions of 
JambnsaVp Arnod, Wiigra, Broach, and Ankles war. Of these, two ore 
generally entrusted to the covenanted assistant or assistant cal lee* 
tor; two to tho uncovenanted assistant, or district deputy col lector; 
and one sub-division is kept by the collector under his own direct 
control* The third assistant, styled the head-quarter, or huzur t 
deputy collector, is entrusted with the supervision of the district 
treasury. Those officers are also assistant magistrates* and those of 


1 GovvniMiit order dated 15th February IS50. 

1 Government notification of 25th October 1&43 i 
» Gorcrnnnml notification, 27 lh May Iflfll, 

* Government notitl&atfcizi, 23rd October 1061. 

1 Government mention > T a 2$17 of loth J&ly IflfiS, Ravdciiiq Department. 
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them wlio have revenue charge of portions of the district, have, 
under the presidency of the collector, tho chief management of tho 
different administrative bodies, local fund and municipal commit- 
tees* within the limits of their revenue charge. Under the collector 
and his assistant or deputy * the revenue management of each fiscal 
division of the district isolated in the hands of nn officer styled 
vi&mtatiMr* These function an os, who are also entrusted with magis¬ 
terial powers, hovo yearly salaries varying from £2]0 to £330 (Rs, 
2*100 to 3,300). One of the fiscal divisions*—Ankle-swat:—contains a 
subordinate division, or judd m&hiJ, placed nnder the charge of an 
officer styled muM/fern* who* except that he has no treasury to super¬ 
intends exercises the revenue and magisterial powers generally 
entrusted to amdmfofrfiEr - The yearly pay of the iftUuHAtm is £90 
(Rs, 900) . 

In revenue and police mutters the charge of the 410 state village* 
of the district is entrusted to 753 headmen* of whom six are stipen¬ 
diary and 747 are hereditary. Two of the stipendiary and 313 of the 
hereditary headmen perform revenue duties only } l til of the latter 
attend to matters of police only; while four stipendiary and 213 
hereditary headmen are entrusted with both revenue and police 
charges The yearly pay of tho headman depends on the amount of 
revenue derived from his village. It varies from 5*. Id [E*. 2-8-8) 
to £19 Iff. Sd, (Rhl 100-11-4)* the average receipts amounting to 
£2 16* + 3d. (Rs + 28-2)* Besides the headman there are in many 
villages members of his family in the receipt of grants f rom the state/ 
amounting altogether to a yearly aurn of £870 1&* + ?d, (Us. 8,709-4-8)* 
of which £401 9ar. 44. {Us, 4,614-10*8) are met by grants of land* 
and £409 0*. 3d. (Rs* 4094-10) are paid in duali, Of £2,980 3s. 11|<L 
(Rs. 29,891-15-5)* tho total yearly charge on account of the head men 
of villages and their families, £ 1,315 f £ (Rs. 13*152-3-5) arc met by 
grants of land, and £1,67318*. 1Q|?£. (Rs, 16,789-7) are paid in cash. 

The village accountants, or taMti, who* nnder the headmen keep 
the village aeeutints and draw up statistical and other returns, num¬ 
ber 210 in all, or about one accountant for eveiy two Tillages* each 
charge containing, ou an average* 1,492 inhabitants* and yielding 
£1 *042 19s, lQd* (Rs. 10,429-1 -1-8) to the state. Their yearly salaries, 
paid in cash, and amounting on an average to £19 ■!>*. 1QJ*L 
[Rs. 192-15), vary from £12 (Rs. 130) to £24 (Rs. S40), and repre¬ 
sent a total yearly charge to the state of £4,051 16*. (Rs. 40,518). 

Under the headman and the village accountant are the village ser¬ 
vants, with a total strength of 5*851. Those men arc liable both 
for revenue and for police duties. They are either Musul marts or 
Hindus belonging to the Ehil, Koli, Talnvia, Dher and Bhangta castes. 
The total yearly grant for the support of this establish merit amounts 
to £9*390 3ff. 2R (Rs, 93,901-9-5)*being £1 12*. 1*A (Rs. 16-0-9) 
to each man, or an average cost per village of £22 18s. 0|d. 
(Es. 220-0-5 ); of this charge, £6,962 IDs. Ofd. (Rs. 09,629-841) aro 
met by grants of land, and £2,437 4*. l|d (Rs + 24/272-1-2) aro paid 


J Throe imsn h called V/Aa hMgto, or rifting uhflreirB, nro imtitlcU to a portion of 
ttB x^ULUiiiLot ot tho nffie* without doiBH an? m rttlkm. 1 
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Tlip jwly cost of the village establishment of the district may bo Chapter TUI. 

thus summarized :■— 
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29,801 15 5 
40,516 0 0 
93,001 0 5 
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equal to n charge of £40 I#, GJ* (lbs* 400-12) per village* or 7'04 per 
cent of the entire laud revenue of the district, 

UflJjrf IfeB-ttW*—A landed aristocracy of Rajput pedigree still Land Tmm*. 
occupies a position of some importance in the Broach district. The T T n n . 
principal oh tutee—mcludmg 47,017^ or 6 + 8l per cent, of the total qL ° 
arable assessed area of the district—am those of A'rood p Kerwdra, 

Sdrod a Dehejj and Jani/idm* and of these Kenvum is an offshoot of 
A mod and Jan hi dm of Debcj* Sprung from the stock of Yadav 
Rajputs, the ancestors of the A'mod and Kcrwtfra thtikor# word 
among those converts from Hindu is m known as Mdesatdms* whom 
the a word drove within the fold of Islam. The Sarod* Dehej, and 
Janiadra thdiof$ still adhere to the more ancient faith. The A'mod 
estate is the most extensive, comprising one whole village, Wadia, 1 
and shores in fifty-seven others. The area of the tfmkordt is 21*2! G 
acres* and tho yearly revenue is estimated at about £8*000 (Us. 80,000). 

The Kerwiii-a estate comprises shares in twenty villages, with an 
urea of 0,287 acres* and a gross annual revenue of about £ 1,000 (Ihj, 

40,000)- These estates are principally in the A'mod and Jambusar 
sub-divisions, The Sarod estate, comprising Kavli and portions of 
forty other villages* is in tho Jamb osar sub-division* skirting tho 
M&hi river* 6*821 acres in area. Its gross annual revenue is estimat¬ 
ed at £8*000 (Rs. 30,000). The Dubej estate is smaller, comprising 
shares in nineteen villages in the Wagra* A'niod* and Broach sub¬ 
divisions, about 4,301 acres in extent. The gross revenue is about 
£1,300 (Its* 13*000), The Janindm estate is made up of shares in 
twenty-one villages* and is about 5,301 acres in extent. It has 
been much neglected, and its gross revenue cannot be estimated at 
mono than £1*300 (Rs. 13*000). All these thdkors were in 1809 so 
heavily encumbered with debt that wholesale alienations of their 
estates* under the decrees of the civil courts* seemed inevitable. At 
this crisis the attention of government won directed to the condition 
of the Outlor$ 9 find measures for their relief were undertaken* 
which resulted in Act XV. of 1871 (The Broach Thnkors* 

Relief Act). The liabilities which were admitted to liquidation 
under the Act were found to bo approximately as follows: A r mocl* 

£15,000 {Rs, 1,50,000) 3 ; Kcrwtfra* £4,350 (Rs. 48,500); 8arod* 

£8*400 (Rs. 84*000); Xtehg, £2,700 [Rs. 37,000}; JnniMra, £2,300 
(Rs. 29,000). These liabilities were met by a loan from government* 
who held the estates in mortgage for its repayment. Under careful 


1 The possession o^ tbb village U at present ( 1575 ) riispntaiL 
1 Beattie* £10,000 [R&. 100 r 000j Advanced by govmunt in 
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management* K CFwira lias already become sol vent. Ah it was found 
that the land in many cases was held on terms unduly liberal to the 
tenants* the estates have been surveyed, with a view to a general revi¬ 
sion of assessments* Hates have now been fixed* securing the landlord 
a fairer share of the profits of cultivation ; but as these vary in different 
village^ and have been based on estimates furnished by the thiik#r$ 
they can hardly* at present* he looked upon as other than expe¬ 
rimental. The system of money rents has existed from time im me¬ 
morial* and fall a inconveniently with the revenue survey system ; but 
considerable opposition is experienced in introducing the revised 
assessments, The quality of the land varies greatly, A largo part of 
tho Dehoj estate is a salt waste on the shore of the Gulf of Cambay* 
while portions of Ahnod* Sarod* and Kerwara arc to bo found in 
the best villages of the district The estates are mostly the private 
property of tho fluikors, and* except perhaps in the case of certain 
hmds held as r&hal wdula m the Dehej and Jnniiidra estates, which 
arc said to ho liable to full assessment at the discretion of govern¬ 
ment* are not held oa any political tenure like tho tdluMdri estates 
iu AhmcddbM. Some of tho lands of the A'mod and Kerwum 
estates pay a lump sum* or udhad jama t to government* which is not 
liable to revision. Other lands, including the whole of the Surod 
estates, pay quit-rent and summary settlement. The sums paid to 
government on account of land revenue in 1873-74 were as follows: 
AWd, £1,235 18*. (Es, 12 p 3M)j Kerwara, £023 (Bs. 9*230); Sarod* 
£743 I8i*. (Its, 7 p 4l9) ; Dehej* £318 2* (Ils. 3,1811; Jamudm* £381 
ID* £^ 3 * 315 ). i 

Ptfasaiit propriety, With the exception of the seven per cent that goes to form the 
Uidl&rg* estates* the lands of the district arc distributed among 
villages of peasant proprietors. The inhabitants of each of these 
villages may generally be divided into two maiu classes—those who 
do* and those who do not, hold land. Thu laud-owning class are the 
descendants of the founders of the village* Those who do not own 
laud would seem to have become connected with tho village in one 
of three ways. Some of them represent the remnants of an older 
settlement, dispossessed by tho founders of the present village ; 
others, tho dependents who helped to establish the village; and a 
third section, the more recent additions to its population. As regards 
the relations ol the member* of tho proprietary class to each other 
and to the land* the villages form two great classes—sharehold, 
where the members are* at leEist iu theory* mutually responsible $ and 
personal* where the holder 1ms a distinct individual interest in the 
land he occupies* As late oa the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
shore-hold villages were both the most numerous and the most pros¬ 
perous. But* under the pressure of Manitha exactions (1737-17oS)* 
many of these communities lost their peculiar constitution* the pro¬ 
prietor* and non-proprietors being reduced to a common level of 
poverty* The joint villages in the lands under the oawfib of Broach 
wtie more fortunate than those in other parts of Gujarat; for tho 
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MflrftMe, instead of introducing their usual aysfcetn of farming* 
Agreed to take a share of the revenues raised by the nawAb* This 13 
pmbubly the reason why, in 1828 of 284 the total number of sham 
villages in the Broach district, 1 2 D were situated in tbo Broach sub- 
division. But* while they were spared the exactions of a revenue 
farmer, the villages had to submit to the levy of new cea^j and tlio 
increase of the state demand. To distribute the responsibility for 
tbo payment of these new demands, tbo managers of joint villages 
hold each proprietor answer Able for a share of tbo government 
demand proportionate to bis share of the proprietary right] the 
members of each family holding a separate estate being, in tho first 
instance, responsible lor each other* and the whole coparcenary 
jointly answerable for the payment of the entire state demand , 1 
" Suppose, for example, a village containing 2,500 acres of eultnr- 
ablo 1 mid was originally founded by three families, and divided in 
the following manner :— 


A . 

£00 7LVH5* 

[ = i tfjfei*) 

h k 

t 


A 

600 *cr«i 
{ = 4 dvb.) 


600 metes 


I 


200 


e. 

000 HTH 

1 i 

200 8cm 

I 


:WJQ flares 300 WPS 

( . 2 ilMft.) {=2 rind*) ( =4 rlnctf,) (-2 Aida.) {-S ditd*. 

That is to say, at the foundation of the village, GOG acres were allotted 
to each of the three families, the remaining 700 being kept aa a 
common property of the whole community- A * the first founder, left 
two sous, who, according to tho Hindu rule of inheritance, received 
300 acres each, B left one son, who succeeded to his fathers estate. 
C foft two sons, who, not being able to cultivate the whole estate 
allotted to them, divided 400 acres, and left the rest in common to 
the members of their own family only. The village would thus, 
according to tho most usual arrangement* consist of five principal 
divisions, corresponding to tho five sons of the original founders. 
At the head of each of these divisions would be a representative* 
xiaLiddr. Again, as time went on, according to tho rules of inhere- 
tnncOj shares lvmiM bo sub-divided into larger or smaller subsidiary 
estates* the cultivators being of three classes—proprietors, tenants 
of individual proprietors, and tenants of the community. Under 
Ak bar's system, the village representative collected tho government 
revenue and paid it into the treasury, dividing tbo surplus rents of 
tho common hinds among the proprietary body according to the 
hereditary interest of each in the village. It would seem* too* that 
tho total assessment of all lands then cultivated having once been 
ascertained on tho principles of the settlement, that amou nt was fixed 
as the lump impost on the village, and remained unaltered for a 
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considerable period. lien Co* if cultivation was extended* the rents 
qf the common lands might nearly c^nul the total state charge on 
the village, and the proprietors would practically bo bolding their 
own estates nearly free of assessment. lint under the Muruth as the 
common lands became a source of loss rather than of gain* To meet 
tho heavy demands of their rulers, the following system of joint 
responsibility was introduced: Bach n village as that mentioned 
above, with its three main estates* wonld be divided into twelve 
sub-shares* or dna. Of these t welve sub-divisions* the shares of D 
and E would be held to represent two and* each, F T * share four 
dm? a* and the shares of G and H each two awn* A descendant of 
2?* having a one-twelfth share of D J s estate* would thus bo said to 
hold a two ptl i share in the village. If the gross assessment imposed 
in any year was £1,000 {Rs- 10*000), and the rent of the common 
lands or other income derived from the possession of manorial 
rights amounted to £100 (Rs» 4*000)* the managers would raise tho 
deficit of £000 (Ra. 0,000) by imposing a rote of £50 (Rs. 500) per 
dm share upon the proprietory body, at which rate a two pdi sharer 
would be assessed at £8 G.*, Bd. (Rs P 83-5-4). But* since tho descend¬ 
ants of C held in severalty only a portion of their family estate* 
they would first devote the rent of their common lands* say £00 
(Rs. O00)| to make Up the £200 [Its, 2*000) for which they were 
jointly responsible* and with them* therefore* one ana would not 
represent 150 acres of land in severalty* and £50 {Rs. 500) of tlio 
yearns assessment* but 100 acres and £35 (Rs* 350)," 1 

lire system of collecting the land revenue at the time of the first 
settlement of tho Briti>h in Brooch (1772) is thus described 2 by ,Mr + 
horbcBj who* from 1 * t 7 to 1783* was a member of the local council: 
tf ^ l | each village the headman distributes plots of land among the 
cultivator^ who, with their own cattle and implements of husbandry* 
cultivate tho soil at their own cost. At the close of tho harvest tho 
w hole of the crops are brought into the village farm-yard* where is 
the common Oumhing-lloor and pits for storing cotton. Here the 
produce is examined by the revenue superintendent* nr dksm* who 
fixes the amount due to governmerit* The head of tho village then 
takes i rom the stores of tho dliferent peasants llio share reejuired to 
meet the government demand, and to pay for tho allowance to tho 
police and other servants of the village/ 1 Tho British officers first 
pfiicyd in charge of affairs at Brooch maintained this system of col¬ 
lecting the land revenue* contenting themselves with removing certain 
abuses* Vhxm abuses arose out of the exact ions of two classes of 
men who had token advantage of the unsettled state of tho country 
° ostoblieh chums upon tho land revenue* Of these classes* one was 
compeged, of tlio hereditary revenue officers* the superintendent, or 
™ d tho wconntant* or majmHddr, who, claiming the title of 
hmulord* or zammdar, made use of their position as men of capital 
™? WtvuntB, to bring into their hands a largo urea of 

a uable bud. Tho other okas* the remnants of the old houses 
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of Rajput land-owners, taking advantage of the weakness of the 
government and the cowardice of the great moss of the population* 
by force procured from the cultivators the transfer of a share of the 
produce of their fields With tho hereditary revenue officers tho 
favourite means of acquiring a claim was to advance money to the 
cultivators for the purchase of cuttle, seed* and whatever else they 
might want ut the beginning of the rains. On those loons interest 
was charged at the rate of forty-five per cent per annum. To procure 
advances the produce of the held was often mortgaged to the moneys 
lender* who, in such cases* secured tho crop* paid or became surety for 
the payment of the government cess, and left with the cultivator such 
balance as he thought right, " This practice was/ * 1 says Mr, Forbes, 
" productive of tlio worst con sequencer The cunning, chicanery* and 
wickedness of the honeditaiy officers cannot easily be described or 
comprehended by a mind unused to their artful wiles/ 11 

During tho first years of British rule, the most powerful and unsem- 
polous member of tho class of money-lenders and sureties was the 
hereditary district accountant* or mqjTtittddr, a Wania named Lrdlu- 
bhtii.* Succeeding to the position of accountant in 1767* and using 
for this purpose the great wealth he had inherited, Lallubhiii was 
able, before 1773, to draw into his own hands the entire management 
of the district. According to the local memoir of the last nawfib* the 
loss of Broach was partly due to LullubhAi's Intrigues* Enraged at 
being fined by tho chief, Lallubhiii is add to have busied him Self In 
stirring up the English to enforce their claim against the Broach 
revenues, and to have hastened the overthrow of his master by induc¬ 
ing him, on tho plea of economy p to dismiss a part of bis troops. 
The memory of the advice he then gave is preserved in the proverb 
"Lallubhai, by his talk* ruined Broach/ 3 Under the British (1772- 
1783) LaUubhai would seem to have been the most prominent of tho 
native officials* who* acquiring possession of so-called alienated lauds, 
and making use of tlio name lum-tWar* tried to establish themselves in 
tho position of landlords. * € Lallubhiii/ 1 " Mr. PeiTOtt (17 70) complains* 
" moves about from place to place, with mace-bcarers running 
before him* proclaiming idle titles/ 1 During the early years of British 
management he would seem to have profited by the ignorance of tho 
first officers placed in charge of tho district. He went- on adding to 
his property in land, and kept the factors in the dark ns to tho amount 
of revenue the district formerly yielded. Though unscrupulous in his 
dealings, ho is said to have been profuse iu his charities. On tho 
Occasion of tho great famine of 1790, he distinguished himself by 
distributing large quantities of grain* and* about tho same time* ho 
also founded a hospital for animats. In Ids private life ho was careful 
to appear as one of the leading men of the district* living in otsg of tho 
finest houses in Broach, and on tho occasion of his daughter's mar¬ 
riage spending more than £ 12*000 (Es. 1/20*000). After the cession 


1 Porlw?' Oriental Mclnctlrtp It.* 119. 
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of tli a district to Sindin (1783), tho tsxrm of the revenue wag gtunfced 
to cme Gopalrdv MutLmrr&v, ivho rented tho district for £85 000 
(Hg. fljSOjOOO) minut £17 P 5O0 [Rs. 1^75,000) for tho expenses of the 
fort and garrison. At that time LallubMi J & interest* are said 1 to 
have suffered severely. In 1700, when tho lease was to be renewed 
Lallnbbm outbid his rival by offering £100,000 (Ifo. 10,00,000). In 
the first year of his farm ho made good this amount hy enhancing the 
rates, cesses wore levied j and so hard did Iib press the people* 

that an appeal was m the next year made to Kindia, and Lalliihhdi 
wae lined 15^500 5,^5,000). In addition to this misfortune a 

season of scarcity soon succeeded, and to meet his engagements he 
had, in 1794* to borrow a sum of £40,000 (Ra. 4,00,00(3). In the 
next yoar r foiling to satisfy his creditors, Lallubhai was thrown into 
prison, where in 1799 he died. 


The second cloas of moo, who at tho time of the introduction 0 f 
BntiNh rule claimed a certain share in the land revenues of the district, 
wuro tho S ar^ia»,reprcsentativw of tho old houses of Rajput land- 
owiiora and of certain Xoh chiefs, who, from their warlike habits, 
hnd succeeded in enforcing demands on tho district.* Of these 
garett****, some petty chiefs, such as tho thdlcors of MMrim. 
Kerwiira, A mod, Jutimdra, and Dchej, whom the British found in 
the position of tributaries to tho naw&b of Broach, and tho members 

T ? "*«** to tho position of 

ltl tbe $*S£ tobem only occasionally visited 

ted m 'T gHla T «“**»■»& were enforced 

Cd to many diepoto. In 1777 the Broach authorities wrote’; «It 

is really <idama to allow to pass with impunity such enormities 

comSw^ lV 0 r i’ g ' ***£ C0Ilte mptihlc people ere continually 
i mi ( 7 P , l^sordero would seem to have come to ahead in 1 782, 
when Sir, Forbes, then collector of Dabhoi, wrote': " For several 

3SeS"ih y - V ,flrllt ^ i >ust ; vitto,lt «oino of tho villagers being 

SS4Sfi tbC, : b °^ b T\ th ° drivea off, and the put els 

and helpless villagers murdered and cut to pieces." * 

dkhS' Si,1 ? k,3 S OTC ^ mcnt t^ 88 - 1803 ) ^ land revenue of the 
lias t possession of the district in 

1803, one of t ie brst objects of tho British office* was to reduce 

the 011 tb ° Kultivat<>rs - In 18t)i, when 

?M00m r nd but Httl ° wcr *60,000 (lie. 

l>,yu,yU0J, tins exactions of tho district officers, either as M rL 

° il0j0w ( Ra ‘ WOOtf), or about one-sixth part of the entire 
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revenue. 1 To lessen this burden the dates lor the payment of 
instalments of government rent were fixed later in the season, and 
the cultivators were further helped by the introduction of a practice 
of receiving cotton in payment of revenue demands. Advances were 
also made by government at yearly rates ci twelve per cent, and the 
interest which, as sureties, the district ulficers could recover was 
reduced from forty-five to twelve per cent- Though their power wag 
by degrees lessened, as cultivators became more able to pay the state 
demand without borrowingj the claims of this class of money-lenders 
were still, in 1822, sufficient to attract the special notice of tho 
revision committee of the judicial code. At that time the members 
of the committee came to the conclusion that no special provisions 
were required for enforcing the claims of sureties. Such claims, the 
committee decided, were of two elapses,—those in which the surety 
Mood fu the place of the former government, and those in which he 
had contracted only as ft private individual. Claims of the first 
class were, on account of the change of governments, decided to have 
lapsed. Cases of the second class were held to bo private transac¬ 
tions, to be settled in accordance with ordinary rules* * 

In 1005 the land revenue ceased to be farmed, and the system of 
village settlements wag reintroduced. It was the wish of government 
to fix the amount to be paid by each village with thehead of the 
village, and not to attempt a settlement with the individual cultiva¬ 
tors So, in answer to a proposal that his share of the state demand 
should be fixed with each cultivator, Mr, Duncan (1805) says, "itis 
against the custom of the land, and, oven if good in itself, is probably 
net possible -' 1 ' 2 It was with no intent ion of departing from the system 
of village settlements that, in 1811 p it was determined to make a 
survey of tbe original Broach district ; that is, the sub-divisions of 
Broach, Ankles war, and Lhmsot, Besides the geographical and 
statistical information sought for regarding tho natural features of 
the country, tho number of its population, and the quantity of agricul¬ 
tural atock, with a view to help in the land administration of the 
district, the following were laid down ns the chief objec ts of the 
survey: i, to determine the boundaries of each village; if, to fix a 
standard measure of land ; lii, to show the total area of land in¬ 
cluded in each village ; iv, to show of the total area how much was 
arable and how much unfit for cultivation; and y, of the amble hind 
liow much was actually under cultivation and how much was in a 
neglected state—ascertaining at the same time how modi was rice 
soil, how much light soil, and how much black soil; and In the sea¬ 
son of survey, the area under cotton, under gmso, under tobacco, 
and under sugar-cane. To divide the village lands into small plots, 
and by testing ascertain the character of the soil in each field, and 


1 Colonel WaTki'r ealcnlatcil in hi* revenue report of Iftdft that tho profits of tho 
atiretiea on thd land rcvnBuo of Broach via £i* t 3S& fEi, £3/200), mid that their proiitA 
in the ihnpe of chainuo« h tfojtfOri, as govuranwiit *(EcOrs h came to £^ ? 5D0 [ft*. 85,000) 
in ora, making a fetal bunion da tho dijtrict of XI 4,830 (ft* 1,43*300), or IS'92 uer 
«nt of tho entire land revenue then collected.—Dilty, Yclnmc 45 of 1$05, 560, 

* Mu ve am»j Du^t, Diary, VoL 45 of 1805. 
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tilt* amonnt of assessment tin- land could fjifrly bear, was not consi¬ 
dered to 1m one of the objects of this survey. Tlio fixing of the 
money demand on each field should not. Colonel Willirurm vras of 
opinion, be attempted either by the assessors or by the collector, 
l'ltc village comm unity was, it seemed to him. the best judge of the 
advantages and disadvantages, permanent or temporary, under which 
each cultivator managed his laud. Even were the government 
servants employed for this purpose all in cm of integrity, zeal, and 
activity, they must, he Hi ought, bo deficient in the load knowledge 
necessary to estimate the various dreuinstances that olfect the value 
ofn field. Survey inquiries were extended to the territories—tho 
three Bub-dmsious o( Jambusar, A'mod, and Dehcj added to the 
Brench district under the terms of the treaty of Poona (1817, June 
Ibth},—and the whole of tho brut survey operations were concluded 
Curly m 1820. 

The following details show the working of the system of village 
Settlements between the years IS17 and 1830, when the chief abuses 
in existence at tho time of the introduction of British management 
had to a great extent, been removed. 1 About, the end of April, or 
the beginning of May, cultivators began to dear their hind and pre¬ 
pare for sowing the first crop. This was reaped iu November cr 
December. I he assessment on this crop wag called the rice cess, 
or iffflnpir the amount was fixed by the collector, who, in 

each year, toot the following steps to Ascertain the state of the dig- 
Intt. riariy in October tho village accountants and peons collected 
informationus to tho extent of land tinder cultivation, and the urea 
under the different Wictt» of crops. Sometimes the hereditary dis- 

SL uE mA * lUAgD bettd r W6re "*** to frame distinct esti- 

tasks, \\ hen this WI13 not tho ease, the statements of the village 
accountants were handed over to the hereditary officers with orders 
meta l-, ’"! % l r aa “to^toof the fin* instalment of the govem- 

^ 10 after comparing this estimate with 

tlta oorreaponding demand m former years, and taking into eousidera- 

SSJtfS i Fff i & n ^ r 7 tj W n toniP ™» m tho 

ns, ™. !n ti h the B™ch sub-division this 

nf rl,n , U ^ ° ttr J TF S^eraUyniuoaiited to about one-fourth 
of the entire government demand for the year. In the All kies war 

Xree wiTl SU . M,V| ™' of tho Narbada, the corresponding 
. li.L.L WJI* about qne-Bixth, Jambosarnnd A'mod, the portions of the 
d. S tnc last received from the Mu rati,a gove.Wen^cre in VomC 
m under n different system of revenue management. There 
two distinct sets of estimates were always framed, one by the villa re 
accountant, the other by the hereditaiy district officials. By the latter 

issr, :rj rz «s*i®£ *£§ 

SSSfc - 0 “™, r ' "*J«**iW i" COiimlS" Jilh 

hereditaiy ofheers, prepared u draft of the rates to be levied from 

4^^ **b - a 

Tip ******* *w*«*«r vu m Hill mtu „■„ J ZT 
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ta^ch Tillage; These proposals were them submitted to the collector, Chapter YUL 
who, m addition to the points noticed by the local officers, taking . -— 
mto consideration the amounts paid by each village in former yea m ^^^iEfratiQu 
Hxed tbo assessment payable for the current year. Each nUago ™ tJie L4mL 
bead man then signed tbs statement for bis village. In Jumhusar toe I772-1&75+ 

etirly crop yielded about one-half, mid in A*mo d and behej about Scitlnim 

One-fifth, of the state demand for the whole year. The aasessment W1T-I«L 
Oil the spring crop was determined after a set of similar inquiries, 

ITie government share was supposed to be equal to one-half of the 
money produced by the sale o! tbo crop. 

As fur ns government officers were concerned tho settlement of 
the government demand ceased with tho consent of tho head of tho 
v i 1 ] age to the pay men t of the amo an t fixed by the collector* Though 
the names of individual cultivators were entered in the estimate, the 
collector did not interfere in assessing them. The amount to bo paid 
by each cultivator or shareholder was fixed by the head of the vil¬ 
lage, who, in each case, explained to the cultivator the sum ho was 
to pay, and to the village accountant the an in ho was to recover* 

The assessment so fixed was then realized by the accountant direct 
from the cultivator, or from the shareholder, according as the village 
was of the personal or sharehold constitution, The crops, when 
eut p were brought to tho village farm-yard, and, without tho per¬ 
mission of the government officers placed in charge of them, they 
eonld not be removed or disposed of. Payments niude by the culti¬ 
vator were placed to his credit by the village accountant, and when 
the whole of his share of the state demand was paid it release was 
Landed over to him. It was not, however, necessary that tho whole 
of the assessment should be paid before any of the crop waa removed. 

On the contrary, a cultivator might curry off a portion of his produce 
as soon as be could pay the price of it, and when bis payments were 
equal to tho whole demand against him* he might remove the whole 
of his crop. A cultivator, who&e share of tho whole village payment 
was unfairly increased by the bead of hk village* might coin .plain to 
the collector. But from tbo dependence of the village accountant on 
the village headman, and from the mode of settlement in which tho 
collector hod so little occasion to watch over the correctness of village 
account^ it would probably not bo easy for biin to ascertain Low far 
tho cultivator had a real ground for coin plain t f The most striking 
defects in this mode of recovering tho government demand w r ene its 
uncertainty and its irregularity. It was uncertain, because it de¬ 
pended on tbo hasty estimate of native officers, liable to be mistaken, 
and still more liable to be corrupt. It was unequal, because tho 
officer might be led, by corruption or other motives* to favour some 
villages and throw tho burden on tho rest; and, still more* because tbo 
assessment was made on tho general state of the village, without 
regard to the circumstances of the individual, and might, therefore, 
bear heavily on a man who bad a bad crop, while it was light on one 
who v?m more fortunate* Further, tho milage accountants were very 
closely connected with the headman, and fsdled to furnish that check 
on the headman's proceedings which their appointment, ns govern¬ 
ment servants, was mount to ensure. Mr. Elphins tone (1821) sug¬ 
gested an inquiry by an European officer into the existing system of 
u 70S—® 
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assessment ■ Incm.es wbcrc the rates levied seemed tolerably iruison- 
jibla^ the details should, lie thought, Iso recorded md the amount fixed, 
rho BettJemeat wooldstiU bo with the beads of villages, hut tho rights 
of each cultivator would bo kii(jwn } a till, in enso of oppress ion, both 
the revenue and civil court a would at once give redress, 


t( In the year 1837 nn important change wan introduced in thn 
system of revenue management, under which the government no 
Ljn^or left to the head of the village the power of fining the slmro 
of the total demand which each cultivator was to pay ; but, instead, 
levied on the holding of each cultivator n eqm, fixed according to 
f ‘-huracter ct tho soil and other considerations of local value* 
Ins change is said to have been introduced with the double object 
u it pmg the Cultivator, by fixing a fair average rate upon his fields, 
and of benefiting government by the increased urea of hind which 
t in change was calculated to bring under cultivation. The expert- 
inoiit ww first commenced in 1837-38, rind by 1843-44 all tho 
villages of tbo district had uudergono tho protected reform. No fresh 

r/w^\v i ir ° :,tK ^ s ww found necessary, ns tho results of 
Colonel AJil ims' survey were found to he sufficiently lucid ami to 

bE 1 * * np(> "r 1,0 u epa t , flketl to ^ weorf tho diffur- 

« . °t 801 7°™ throughout of ono uniform character. A 
. , ' 1 ' CKpeneiicDil. district and village officers was appointed 

S a J^!!™ ? t 5 L™i TOfiS u < ? t *? COVer tbeir actual expense, and by 
£l f 1 **?! wholeo£ ^ds were inspected aid regi/- 

Sf * to “fi? 7, er V L i a 1 T 0 ""*** proportioned to the appoint 
. | J i i ie land belonged, control leu in koiiio degree by those 

S£SraJ“ "«* " — mtenreae to Sify mom 
Mibmiii--f . V \ 0 P r0C ccdtngs of these committees were then 
tho r^ e™^,rl “M Jrt tl prC ' l,lin « ami it was found that 

tho bj 110 C01uni i tto awere f as a rule, reduced by 

settleiUout w ls *?■* of thc introduction of this field 

villages IhBtr r t ‘ t a' 1 ^ 0 • m(Uc 1,1 constitution of ehnrohuld 
J d f , °? to ® «"» <* the village being raised and 

EccodntaSt XlSSSfti c i >,looted piecciueal hy the village 
tionata totho Lmdl r ? rn QQfih shareholder an amount proper- 

o' is i.S ssr L ," w °- ***"'■ " w ..* 

SS. a?tlr*l5 „ . ,on ” tic occiput, made 

rr:L s t *s s 

sadES^JSM*-sat 
Sttss- £«£?ysr sstrs: 

nnd in ftffi ,h« bTb.dfj,’fto ST ’T.fi/l 16 , 17 2 n’ 

The error of the T ? 0t success* 

standard assesainout ■ but rt.: fl n n 9 ^ in tbo '“position too high a 
1 ‘ but thv3 > again, was attributable to unduo 


on* 
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hancomeuitg of tho general share taken by the government in the years 
immediately antecedent to the introdaction of the new measure. An 
analysis of the latter clearly proves either that tho new rates entailed 
tt Serious increase of taxation upon the land, or, whore founded on tho 
actual realization of past years, that those years were in themselves 
exceptions to tho general character of the village settlements. The 
result of the introduction of tho system of payment by tho acre was 
to increase the state demand by no less than twenty-four per cent. 
The average settlement of the nine years ending with 183 being 
£.110,074 (Rs. 14,50,740), as compared with £101,411 1 G*. (Kh. 
10,14,118), the average assessment during the term of the nine years 
ending with 1814-44. 1,1 

Tho following statement shows in detail the amount of land re¬ 
venue recovered under the former system of village settlement and 
under the now system of field rates ; — 

Statement shoving the Zand Iteoeitito of the Branch District, 1818-184?. 
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1812-43 ... 
1843-44 
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13.38,202 

21,22,173 

17,53,041 

lS r 77 s 970 

19,38,429 

ir h 40 r a I24 
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3,24,920 
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13,522 

3I P W4 

1,13.014 

1834 35 ... 

14,031,030 

1 , 10,682 

41.73U 

Total of B 

1,72.27,060 

10,10,805 

Total of 9 
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Atnmgp of 0 
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14.50,740 

S9,S7i 

20,037 

9 year* 
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1,12,312 
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24,04.-4 
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4^101 
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Chapter TUI- 
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of the Land 

177>-I$75. 

hiill mi tlfument 

1837484a. 


rhia enhancement of the government demand was to some fix tout Iteviscil sfUlcmpiitj 
tho natural result of tho greater breadth of Laud under cultivation, 

7 ftCTfi a^ ns oo no fin red with 295*475* an advance of ninoteen 
pfir cent within the thirty year* ending with 1847. But tins iiw 

crease of tho government 


ffri-rno of tj rn.Lit. 


CultflBp kfltitl/t 
I lull All ELLlltut, Jjflftpir. 
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7“0G 
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475 

2-5S 

48 l 

5-ftO 

4 43 

11 3S 

139 

439 


402 

347 

13 43 


demand wfis* ns shown in 
tho murgiDj accompanied 
by a decline of an average 
of twenty-nmu per cent 
in tho price of all tho 
chief grain crops and 
OOtton. Tho i nerfiasin g 
difficulty of realising tho 


letter cf tlic wllecto t«f Bumdi No. 206* dialed 12th June 1848 P 
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government ilotnfintl j tho large outstanding balances; amounting, on 
1st August 184*. to £31,505 14*. (Rs, 3,15,057) ; the break up of 
flharehald villages, and tbc diminished credit of tho cultivating 
classes,—were, in rt series of reports, extending from 18-14 to 1843, 
laid before government by the collectors of the district. On thq 
evidence thus placed before government, orders wore issued for tho 
general revision and reduction of rate*; and during the years 1848 
and 1819 revised rates wore introduced on tho different classes of land 
shown below j— 

Statement ihotping the rented rate* of Attntamm/, 1848. 
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Under these rates the government demand was, as shown in the 
following gtfttaincnti reduced over the whole district by about thirteen 
per cent * 
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- \ vunages umi nao tanzem place smeo 18*8, it was 

m lyua Gonsidpred advisable to Lave the lands of tlie district re- 
men^ml and revised rates introduced. Tho only chancre in the 
portion of the occupants under the now re vision was that they re- 
ceived a guarantee that the rates abould not be increased for a term 

v l *& year3 ‘ , Ati en *E time tbo rates are revised and 

s ) be increased. Hut no addition can bo made on account of im- 

provements effected by 
the occupiers* capital. 
From experience in other 
districts the ^stem was 
more carefully worked! 
out than was tho case 21 1 
the time of tho former 
settlement. At tho same 
time the value of agricul¬ 
tural produce had* as 
shown in the margin j. 
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risen on an average I4G per cent over the current rates in I S3ti. The Chapter VUL 
introduction of the railway and the opening up of roads had also - , . ~TT * 
helped to make the Broach cultivators able to pay without difficulty of the Land™ 
an increased money rental to tho state* Accordingly! the now 
povcrmnent demand was pitched at higher rates than those previously 1 i J ' 2 " 1S75p 
in force. The Broach sub-division was settled in 1370-71 j Ankleswar ^KMtuig ^Ukwont, 
in 1871-72, and Wagrn in 1372-73- The revised rates for A 1 mod 1&70-L87i5. 

and Jaiuhusar have not yet (1875] been fixed. 

Tito following statements show tho rates 1 imposed and the araonnts 
recovered by the state from the different varieties of land :— 


Ootdnuted stakmmi of the rates of Assessment m 1348 and 1375. 
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Tho financial results of these rates on government land are like¬ 
wise contrasted below :— 


Btalsmtnt showing the Mai Land Rcvwui*' tinder the old and now Settlements* 
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The following details contrast tho pressure of the state demand State 
under each of the sets of rates of assessment that have been in force ISiS-ltfffiv 
in tho Broach district. During the first, or village settlement period 
(1318-1830)! the average area of government land under cultivation 


1 Far ctinvcntance of reference tho ratal of flflftCHimint in mpcea. An ia, an it p^ M| 

have been retained, They can be conratcd into pounds ami ^hillintp by vakulatinK 
the Au&s nu to lid. (VI pice-l n. p 1C 13, - LI 1). 
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ft 1 7*“*™ 325 f a«acM*, yielding a land revenue 
ill tlj ;; ": J ^ , or an average press lire per acre of 

10*. 3R (Rd o-2-0) representing, according to the average prices 
ruling during the Inst four years of this period, 2 12 pounds of millet 
or ninety-eight pounds of raw cotton. During the second, or original 
field-rate parted (1837-1844), the average area of government hind 

OS 7 M? fcraSMKdSffr 84 * » « rora„„,i of 

,, , *, , _ g, - 10 ,j 0,9 / l) f orau average pressure per aero of 9s. 7d. 

;t .AV A '* "* Kc "™ tin * to the average prices ruling 

350 pounds of millet, or 13* pounds of raw cotton. 
Diimigthe third, or re vised hold-rate period ( 18 i-i- 1870 ), tbo average 
area of government land under cultivation was 3-19,470 acres, yieldiiV 
an average laud revenue of £110,347 fi». {Rs. 14,08,473), or an average 
pressure per acre of 8 *. M. (H*. 4-0-6;, representing, according to 

cfffhtv C nfnn P | r u Ce f nih “ S iT Bg years, 210 pounds of millet, or 

SlfloIffinS ° f mW cotton Under the recently revised rates 
the Broa/ik Rtate UI *dor cultivation In 

ratio™ 08C ° IT “ l “ 18W > 1?3 P 0 ™ 4 * ”1 Sot null tiirty-imof®i»w 

h* 8 * reSoqrcea . of tho breach district during tho 
SltS^ t n ,a i in 1820 the population ™* 
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„„„/ i i" , l J ‘t4,Lttf tho area under cultivation troveru- 

(ft, 10 Is'gisf^Tu^ftfT 47 ! 80 '!!! ; ° nd tio revenue at £163,151 Ids. 
!SalJf 5jfl183, 5 1S47 ,' aftcp twenty-nine years had passed tho 
EjSS?!,™* “ft***, “t 362,681; the SgricultnrJ stSk at 
1 Eoj/jo ; the area under cultivation at SM 4.97 rt JL u . „ I A 

at £184,918 d*. (R g . 18,40,183) In 187 ?twA? ™™ ino 

motv or fiffcv f M1 ;* „_ r ' - ' L, A’ 111 twenty-five years 
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Statement thmomg the rcsnll of experiment* a* to the share of the product Chapter VIIL 
Ju£v» by the Stele under the r «let recently (1870-1873) introduced. - 
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Lands given by the state in grant, ami upon which the govern- Alienated 
ment demand is fixed and cannot be increased, am known os alien¬ 
ated lands. They extend over an area of 146,369 acres, or 21 - 2 S 
percent of the entire amble land of the district. The alienated lands 
of the district are cf two kinds,—lands granted free of service and 
lands granted trader condition of service. Of the lands granted free 
of service, tho most important are the shore, or wdnta t lands, tho 
remains of tho original estates of the Rajput landlords* 'File system 
in force under tho early Hindu kings, according to which largotracts 
of land wore hold by Rajput chiefs on condition of military service, 
was u ns Luted to a government by foreign conquerors like that of tho 
Mumlrniras. Accordingly, under the Muhammadan sovereigns, tho 
Rajput chiefs wore freed from tho duty of military service, and de¬ 
prived of a portion of their territory* Tim change was effected in 
Broach by confiscating a portion, generally two-thirds of each estate, 
and leaving the remainder in the owner's hands. In Broach there 
are three forms of the wdnta tenure : Lands held subject to the pay- 
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mont of a fixed rental, and so called fixed, vdhad ; rdkat terfu ta, an* 
parontly at one time held free of any payment-— rdhai meaning oiiioy* 
pient m Arabic, bat now a abject to a cess; and ugarin todnfa, that 
is, snare given in return for succour (ugurva, to aid). This Inst form 
o vfunla was probably originally levied as block-mail, on condition 
that tiie person by whom it was enjoyed should protect the villagers 
from robbers and marauders. The only privilege attending this 
tenure is the payment of rent for certain state lands at somethinL' 
leas tnan tne full o&Bcssuaenfc, 


i 

Ihe second class of lands held free of service are those known as 
tmjifa, or stipendiary bods. This is a MttSalznfin form of gift, and is 
of importance in this district, us the estates of tlio thihora are tech- 

rt+hl S ieD ^“v° th . 19 Cln ‘- 3 '. a ^P 0 ^ on the alienated loads 
ovwJ? roach Stf™" m 1770 ' are said to have 

TmT b jf 72 t representing a yearly revenue of £8,000 

K f 00 j; * Ioat theseknds wore, it was stated, then en- 
Sl by ^ 1, ^ ]i f r S ftdun9 ' Sycds, Fakirs, and o there, who 

from L-li iV nC ^ urat ' ^ 0Iu0 these alienees held under grants 

! ° thc ? TUldor fn>m the Ahinednbud 

Tto™ P j and a third cIass under grants from tho nftwdbs of Broach. 

I]and^nnii b 1 ™ D ° W to ^ ve il ' Ta0£it entirely passed Into tho 
SolW Brahmans, BriWKahstris. 


dawattfufanti .1 aon ‘ S0T T? c f alienations are those known as 

"n ***™*!*A charitable grants. Aliena- 
Ib8 207acres w irfi ^ ^eir ori g*n- They amount in fill 

JSSTiSa SSS3 k l "tS.*5J?SJ 

vcshdnm were village lands transferred hi L , - Sob ’ d T? on ' . th , e 
»fc, bnds transferred bymortSSi SA“ £' th ° 'J ir T 

order to meet the demands^ ^ mhm S a *> 111 

Wahmnia wore lands g Gt Arm l n 0n the rtlD fiP iwemifl* 
communities for the benefit £f thXStelbfS^^™? i Cf 1 TilI( ‘“° 
(mrety, man otiMr, for the puvmcrjt Swm wkt, / 1 i f rwJ *> becoino 
The rates charoed for ^ s V ? lla ? cof demand. 

- high ^ 'zsftzz b y u r Ca ^ m ^ 

village found that L was unable to **“ bead of t!l0 

assigned the surety a portion of the viiw^ ^“goments, ho 

of from live to tweWyJare? lftntIs t0 CU ^ for fl P^od 


‘ *““»» WWW Dwta* Uiu,*„ 
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Lauds held under condition of service are of two kinds* pasiita 1 
imd watan* Of these terms t pmdifa would seem general I v to bo 
applied to grants made to tbo inferior class of village servants* and 
mthtn to hereditary mats Id the headmen of villages and to sub- 
divisional officials* Reside* lands held by trackers, pa$i 7 by wateh- 
inon^ mad by other tillage servants, the term pamifa includes tbo 
grnrils of land to artisans and others, who, though not useful to 
the stato, are useful to the village community. At tbo time of in¬ 
quiry into alienations these grants of village lands were continued 
on the payment of a quit-rent varying, according to the value of the 
alienee's services, from n fourth to a half of the ordinary assessment. 
Though they come under the general designation of p&mita f lha lands 
held by members of the village establish moot are sometimes specially 
called waxwdya ; while an allotment of land granted by the village 
community in compensation for life lost in its service la called h&riit. 
At present the village service lands, including the allotments, watan, 
to the heads of villages, esfcend over 84,270 acres, assessed at 
£11,730 17* (Rs. 1 r 1 ? *308-8)« In return for their services as chief 
revenue officer and district accountant, the dcs&i and ukt/ntFuiur- re¬ 
ceived grants of land bearing the name of taafan, Under tbo 
altered system of collection introduced by the British, tbo services 
of the district hereditary officers were no longer required, A quit- 
rent, varying from one-quarter to one-half of the ordinary survey 
rates, was imposed on their lands* and they wore allowed to hold 
them free from any condition of service. On the other hand, 
their services were a till required, tbo hereditary headmen of villages 
were continued in the enjoyment of their rent-free lands. 


1 "The next ikserqitimi id tonttre WAff th<? pw^itUi, which IS government Iruad 
allotted, Recording to the anrii-nt CWstOKi cf the country, for the m&ibtcnnnw of 
Yittiotli davcriptioiM of artifbri In aaah rilhge. The fKtodita heine, therefore, on offi¬ 
cial rather thm ft JHffeQAiJ occupancy, ito mortgage i>T flrthi co-aid not be justified 
Wticra the produce WM follttd to Ik* ritually appropriated to the |Jlfl.rptueH intended, 
tha pouauan hum ki^ii rovpcataL /tadifo in tlio yonorally held thronghouS the 
district bj GesAiif, Wpinigi, F&kilfl, mid BcAhnuma Of thaw, many do nut reside 
* nor perform the religious duty cf the vilLi# en. PomtUg \m also nwiigood to Bhitn, 
%<*£* Bbawivif, *0., and for cleaning timksi, dmwin^ Water for the village 
cattle, for enppLjuig water to traveller*, for temples! fMn.i.1 uo^ut^ ben idea Ihn 
twrtirmB allotted to Qui Devils rmd Moj mu JAra," |Bonbl| RflVttiUe VtsL 

TIL, p. 610.) Priori if a wt‘Tu granted for the Rapport of Hifflh families, but wonth of 
tb& JlAlii the term in applied to senriou 1 aiuIr*—(I ndian Econcunhit f Vol. L, ) 

Aj. to the origin of the Words,, poaril/n would aoem to t» connected with to 

flUlipo-rt: KKUtwdyn (wimIw r, to settled » applied to tbo vjltyjr Artisans, who are 
™etI jfa or eettJori j add Mrkt ii said to come from ^r, defeat or de¬ 

struction. 
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CHAPTER IX, 

administration op justice. 

Oh the establishment of British power in Branch (1773) the chief 
of the Broach council, in virtue of his authority ns a justice of 
the pence, tried such criminal cases as came within his powers. 
U francos Itf-yond Ins jurisdiction were refereed to BouiW The 
magistrate decided according to the laws of England, the customs of 
the eoutitry, at the same time, being much respected. Civil suits were 
settled amicably by the chief, or refereed to arbitration. In some 
eases parties Applied to be tried by the mayor's court in Boinbov 
lasto questions were by Hindus decided at a meeting of the caste. 
Among Musalmans social disputes were settled by the Kajj. Revenue 
mattera were disposed of in the revenue office,'in accordance with 

^ fllW ° mc ™ tiud hs * dui ™ oi 

During the years (173^1803), when the Broach district was under 
the government of the MaritMs, places of trust were put up to sale. 

faro™ W Th r i tho ^mtiddri Ul tCe tkfam 

3»fL 7 ho mr " 1 X ho 0btA1 . ned tte farm supported hhu- 

sclf by fines and other enactions on the people under his Cargo. The 
iU«a farm was closely connected with the Cm, and 

rc p. (a inferior courts of justice and the 

revenue derived from the officers in charge of those courts.* 

On the recapture of Broach (1803) the judicial as well as revenue 
administration was, in the first instance, entrusted to the revenue 

35JS g 1,0 Eft 1 at Ju J “ lla, 7 lm3 > judicial 

administration of the Breach territories was transferred to an officer 

Jjfij judge and magistrate, to whom tho collector was, in judicial 
matters, made subordinate * A few months later (1805, Mav 7th 1 a 
provincial court of appeal in civil matters, and of circuit for the trial 

ZTtL™**' T ^ talj[t ^ ed ' i lt ? roaob * court consisted 
oHW judg^ and a registrar. The local jurisdiction of this court 
extended over the British possesions in Gujarat, and its judge® wore 
empowered to hair appeals from the district courts of Surat and 
mra. Five years liter (1810, December 5th) the scat of the 

1 SpL-tion VI, Cluua 3 of lL uf 1BCI& 
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provincial court waa amoved from Broach to Surat. 1 In Jana 1S07, Chapter IX. 
the judge of Broach waa authorized to appoint a mttar atmn, or Loud . , . 
native referee* * with power to dispose of suits not more than £10 
(Bs. 100} ia value, and amittz with similar jurisdiction in esses 
involving property worth not more than £5 (Res. 50) * s 1773-157J - 

In 18la 3 tho office of magistrate wm transferred from the judge 
to tho collector. The post of district judge of Broach was abolished 
in 1B80* and in his place an officer was appointed with tho title of 
senior assistant judge- In tho year 1669 the office of senior assistant 
judge was also abolished, and tho district of Broach included in the 
local jurisdiction of the judge of Surat, Criminal appeals not eoguiz* 
able by the district magistrate and all civil appeals are hoard by the 
judge or assistant judge at Surat. Criminal coses committed to tho 
sessions arc tried by the judge or assistant judge of Sumt, who, for 
thin purpose, hold sessions nt Broach monthly and quarterly. 

Civil Italic.~Ot the strength of the staff 1 appointed to decide civil Civil owbp 
cates in the Broach district no details have been obtained earlier 184648H- 
thnn the year 1346. In that year the district was furnished w ith sis, 
judges, the assistant judge stationed at Broach and five subordin¬ 
ate judges—two in Broach, one at Jamb usurp one at W-figro* and ouo 
at Sajod, ia the Ankleewar sub-division* Tho total number of suit* 
disposed of in that year was 1,124. Twelve years later, in iStfO, 
there were In all seven courts, tho assistant judge stationed at Broach, 
and sis subordinate judges—three at Breach, one at Jambuw, one at 
An kies warrant! one at Hansot, In I860, 9,852 cases in all were de¬ 
cided, At present (1675} the number of courts is five. Four of these 
—with an average jurisdiction extending over an aim of 864 nii3es r 
and including a population of 87,569 souk,—are courts of subordi¬ 
nate jutlges, and the fifth ia a small cause court. Of tho four courts of 
subordinate judges* one is at Jamb osar for the Jambusar sub-division j 
one at W£gra for the Wrigm and A'mod sub-divisions ; one at Broach 
for the Broach sub-division ; and one at Ankles war for Ankles war and 
flausot* The small cause court is situated in the town of Broach* 

The business of the court ia conducted by the small cause court judge 
of Surat, who, for the hearing of suits, visits Broach every fortnight* 

The average distance of the Jambusar court from the six most distant Avcnme distance o! 

villages of its jurisdiction is twenty-seven miles; that of the Wrigra Cmlrt * 

court, thirty-three ini]os; that of the Breach court* twenty-seven 

miles j: and that of tho Ankleswar court, twenty miles. The number 

of cases decided during the year wm 8,960. It will be seen from tho 

tabular statement given below that the average value of the suits 

decided during the past five years was £l£ 14*. (Rg, 127) ; tho 

amount showing eiu increase from £12 (Ra. 124) in 1870 to £19 5#* 

(Rs. 192-8) in 1874, Exclusive of cases settled by the small cause 
court, the average yearly number of coses decided during the post 
five years is 8*287* the number having riaen from 9,505 in 1870 to 
8,966 in 1874. 


J Section HL, Rcfi. TTT. of IS! 

* Scttinn V., Reg. II, of 1&U3, *ad SwUun HL* Reg. V. ot ISIS; 

* m. uf im. 
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^a/iJNfli^ (/ ca-parfce 1670- 3874. 


OF the total t) umber of cases decided during the live years ending 

with 1874, 74 33 per cent 
liBVe^ n£ shown in the 
margin, on on average] boon 
given against the defendant 
in his absence. The pro¬ 
portion of cases decided 
in this way would seem to 
be on the increauop the 
percentage being 09 02 in 
1870 m compared with 


¥«r. 

TaOl mini' 
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ftotfCCtl 

fl’jpnffc 
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69^2 
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1672. . ... „ 

<M>42 

G h 005 

74-^ 

1673.J 

8,1*00 


7ti r 43 

1&74. J 

8,000 

0,640 

7610 

Total,,. 

4t,4M 

aojyfl 
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70-40 in 1874. Of contested cases only 10-85 per cent have, during 
the pzn=t live years, on an average, been decided for the defendant. The 
proportion of cases decided in favour of the defendant would seem to 
be on the decrease, the percentage having fallen from I5 T 18 in 1870 
to 0 93 in 1874, 

Iei ninety-seven cases, or I DS per cent of the whole number o£ 
suits decided in 1874, the decree was executed by potting the plain¬ 
tiff in the possession of the immovable property which ho claimed. 
The number of cases of this kind would not seem to vary much 
from year to year, the total in 1870 being seventy-nine as compared 
with ninety-seven in 387 b In 33'25 per cent of the decisions 
parsed in 1874, decree® for money duo have been executed by the 
attachment or sub of property. Of these, 7 34 por cent word on 
no average by tho Bale of movable, and 2592 per cent by the sale 
of immovable, property. As compared with 1870, tho returns of 
attachment of movable property show a falling off From 797 to 
958, while the number of the attachments of immovable property 
has risen from 1842 to 2,322. 

Compared with 1870 d tho number of decrees executed by tho arrest 
of the debtor 1ms increased from lid in 1879 to 183 in 187 1, and 
iho total number of civil prisoners from eighty-six to 191, 

&t&t€invbi showing the n timber arid tlttpoaiil of Civil /Vurtfii^nj- ciurt/iy iJt# 
Jirei years muling milk 1874, 
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The foil owing statement shows, in tabular form, the working of tho 

civil courts of the district during tho five years ending with 1874 
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S/afrMfli/ thourhig (la working of the Civil Court# «/ the Breach District, 

1870-187+. 
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During the Gvo years ending with 1874 the total number of eases 
derided by the Broach small cause court bus slightly fallen off from 
lei'll in 1870 to 012 in 1874- The average value of tho suits decided 
ha^ remained pretty nearly constant at about £8 (tts* GO). With 
regard to the execution of decrees, though the number of attachments 
of property bn.s risen from sixty-two in 1870 to 180 in 1874* an increase 
of 200 per cent, there has been but little change in the number of 
aaleB of propertyj the numbers being thirty-eight and thirty-nine 
respectively. At the same time the number qf debtors imprisoned by 
order of the court has risen from two iu 1870 to thirteen in 1874* 

Statement thowhtg the um rh'ng of ih* Broach Small Qwtc Court y 

1S7D-1S 74. 
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The hardships which attended the introduction into northern 
On jar At of the system of British courts of justice would seem not to 
have been felt in Broach + “ The B 3 f atem/ J wrote Mr. Elphicistono 
in 1821 h tf m exempt even from the few objections that exist to it 
beyond the Huhi. It is well understood by nil classes and seems* 
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both useful find popular/” 1 In 1Safter years of depression, 
when indebtedness hud ranch iiicrtsiHcd, the cultivators complained 
that sons were held responsible f^r their fathers' debts, and that, in 
HatLH fact ion of the decrees of civil court $, tho houses end property of 
the debtor were sold. 1 Air. Davies was, however, of opinion I hat 
the debtors wore unreasonable in their complaints, and noticed that 
the cultivators, In their money dealings with each other, site wed no 
dislike to putting in force their legal rights against their debtors* 
The full of prices dtiring tho past five yeans, by diminishing tho 
credit of the cultivators, has been accompanied by u marked increase 
in tho pressure of the civil courts upon tlio iudehtod classes* A a 
shown above, while there is an Increase in the total number of eases 
decided, there is a falling off in the units settled in the defendant.'a 
favour, and an advance in the proportion of eases decided against 
tho defendant in his absence- Again, there is on increase in tho 
nntuber of sales, and in the extent to which the power of tho creditor 
over the person of the debtor has been made use of. 

l^Mration ,—The an]otint of registration is sufficient to employ six 
spechkl gob-registrars. Of these, hve are distributed,—one at each of 
the headquarters of tho chief sub-divisions of the district, and tho sixth 
is stationed at Hartsot. In addition to the supervision exorcised by the 
collector, who is the district registrar, and by his assistant or deputy j 
a special scrutiny Is p under the control of the inspector-gen oral 
registration, carried on by the in spec tor of rmstrution for Gaj&r&t- 
Accordiog to the registration report for 1874-75 the registration re¬ 
ceipts for that year amounted to £1,222 18s. (Ks. 12,229), and the 
charges to £702 18 a. (Rs* 7,029), leaving a balance of £520 (Rs. 5,200). 
Of 8 h 738, the total number of registrations during the year 1B74, 
twenty-three were wills, fifty-eight were documents affecting mov¬ 
able, and 3,057 documents affecting immovable, proper ty* Ol the 
last class, in addition to 842 tnisccl I an eon* instruments, twenty-eight 
wore deeds of gift, 1,420 were deeds of sale, and 1,807 mortgages. 
Tiie registered value of tho total immovable property transferred w m 
£185,200 (Rs. 13,52,000). 

Criminal Justice —At present {1871) eighteen officers share the ad¬ 
ministration of criminal justice in the Broach district. Of these, six arc 
magistrates of the first class, seven of the second class, and five of the 
third class. Of the magistrates of the first class three are European a 
two covenanted civilians, and one a commissioned military officer, 
and three are natives. With regard to the local jurisdiction and 
powers of these magistrates, two of them are placed in a special 
position,—the district magistrate invested with a general supervision 
over tho whole of the district, and the superintendent of police, whose 
powers as a magistrate arc limited to such as are required for hm 
work as a police officer* There remain, therefore, four regular first 
class magistrates, with an average charge of 364 square miles, and a 
population of 87,580 souls. In the year 1874 the first class magis¬ 
trates decided 54S esses* These officers have* as assistant and 


* Rn*. $cL f m. p flflL 
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deputy collectors, revenue charge of the parts of the district in which Chapter IX. 

they cxorcirtu magisterial powers. Of magistrates of the second AduuuUtration of 

class there arc seven P with an average charge of 208 square milefl, Justice- 

and a population of 50,040 souls. In 1074 magistrates of the second 1773 - 1370 , 

class decided 732 cases. Besides their magisterial duties, officers 

of this class exercise revenue powers as assistant collectors or as 

mdpPifdhMrw In charge of sub-divisions. Of magistrates of tho third, 

daiS3 there ware five,, with an average charge of 291 square miles, and 

si population of 70,O04 souls, iii 1874 magistrates of the third 

class decided 415 criminal cases. Besides being magistratesj men 

of this class are head clerks in the offices of the different itfdptffctf- 

rftin*. From the table of offences given bolow p under the head of 

polio©j it will be seen that during the five years ending with 1873, 

2,700 offences, or 000 offence for every 130 of the population, were 
on an avornge committed* Of these, there wore on an average 
thirteen murders and attempts to commit murder, from two to three 
culpable homicides, forty-one cases of grievous hurt, twenty-five 
gang and other robberies, and 2,021, or 97 per cent of the whole, 
minor offences. 

Folirf }.-—The force employed for the preservation of order consisted F°b«s, 
in 1773 of two bodies, one appointed by government, the other 
engaged by the village com muni ties * The government police force, 
including both foot and horse, Weis distributed in bauds posted at 
stations, or thdna > m different parts of the district. Fach post con¬ 
sisted of two or three men under a commandant, or ikdnd*ldr. Their 
duty was to keep moving about and preserve tho peace within the 
limits of their charge. The village watchmen, by caste chiefly Kalis, 

Talaviaa, and Birds, armed with bows and arrows, wore, under the 
name of imrtania s engaged by the manager* of villages with tho 
view of protecting the village lands from tho attacks of the marauders, 
by whom at that time the country was infested. The total strength 
of the village watch in the 192 village® of the Broach district was in 
1776 estimated at from 1,215 to 2,000 men.. They were paid by the 
grant of, on an average, three acres of land to each man. At that 
time, and as Into aa 1828, it would seem that watchmen of this class 
ware not permanently attached to a village* Tho headman of the 
village regulated his supply of police according to the state of the 
district, increasing the number when the gardma* were out, and 
dismissing some of the force as long as the gardxia# remained quiet. 

Besides the force distributed in posts throughout the district, there 
was another eliws of state police, whoso duties were civil rather than 
criminal. These men were the revenue peons, employed chiefly to 
guard the produce stored after harvest in the village grain-yard. The 
yearly expense of keeping np this body of peons was in 1&Q5 estimated 
in tho 152 Broach villages lit from €1,000 to £1.600 (Rg. 10,900 to 
15,000)* There wag also a troop of horse, who, on a monthly pay of 
3ft#, (its. 35) each, were employed in assisting in the collection of the 
revenue, being billeted upon villages backward in paying the state 
demand. 

On again occupying the Broach territories in 1803, the British autho- Militia ratal!ished, 
rities maintained the existing system of police posts, and continued 
to employ those of the revenue peon* who were footmen, As their 
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Chapter IS. services in tubing the revenae wore no longer required, the troop of 
Ad di i tm atrn h fin ftf mounted peons waft disbanded. In addition to the bodies of tnen 
Justice 1 stationed nt the different pt>lice posts, it wai, at the same time- deter- 
mined to organise a local smut-military corps, This militia, wibamH, 
wm provided with a uniform,/ snOMcnliy plain and un mill tary, to make 
them easily distinguished from regular troops/ *1 hey were armed 
with repaired firelocks andsuch other weapons us were deemed locally 
advisable, and arrangements were mivde for teaching them a certain 
amount- of drill. 

The strength of the corps, which originally stood afc 200,, was in 
1805 increased to 200 men. Of tho whole number 100 were elective 
militia, and tbe rest were chosen from among the revenue peons* 
The former received lOt. (Rs* 5), and the latter &w~ (Rs. 3) a month. 
The corps was shortly afterwards raised to tho position of a military 
body. 1 A European officer wo* placed in command, and the mem¬ 
bers made amenable to the rules of martial law, Tho total strength 
of £l ic corps was, at tho same time, increased to 431 men s and tho 
charges debited to the military department. The monthly cost of 
the corps amounted to £200 4*. [Rs. 2,002)/ From the body of 
troops thus formed and disciplined, the gun ids required by the 
judicial, revenue, and commercial departments were supplied. The 
first commandant of the corps was Lieutenant 5. J. Robertson* 

By the change introduced in tho year 1818, under which the office 
of district magistrate was transferred from the judge to the Collector* 
the police of tho district came under the man age incut of the latter 
ofiker. At that time the total strength of the police force, distinct 
from the body of militia, was 170 men. Ol these, twenty-one were 
horsemen, 111 peons, and eight tlmnaddf# and clerks. At the time 
of the transfer the district magistrate, on the ground of the recent 
acquisition of the lands of J a rob osar. A'mod, and Dohej, applied For 
an increase of strength* but this application was not granted, govern* 
meat holding that the revenue establishment of peons was adequate 
for the additional police work required/ 

On the subject of police, Mr, B! plains tone in 1821 wrote ; t{ The 
offences are those of a very settled country. The district is free 
from gang robberies or invasions of predatory Kolia, The Kolia, 
indeed, are among the most respectable cultivators, one out of 
four of the village headmen are of that casto The Bhils occupy 
hero tho place of the Kolis beyond the Main, but even they are not* 
turbulent. Robbers used sometimes to coms from Rajpipla, and 

1 CrDvcnunant onlar dated 2nd April 180*. RoTcnue Department. 

1 The f^Having are Win detail* of thiB ‘C&rp*i 
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atill come from Delidgatn.”* But, in spite of the apparent efficiency 
of the police in 1821, within two ycnrs tho Kolia again proved 
unruly. The country fell hack into a state of disorder such a* had not 
been known since the beginning of the century- The cause of these 
Koli outbreaks has not been traced. There was n general feeling of 
uneasiness, and a com won belief that tiro ynnuib woro at the bottom 
of the disorder. And this was net unnatural, seeing that by a recent 
order the $<irti*uk had been forbidden to levy their claims direct 
upon villagers, and their receipts had been limited to certain fixed 
payments from the government treasury. How far thegonfauis acted 
ns'instigators doe* not appear. But it would seem that the actual 
marauders were Kolis, and that their excesses were immediately duo 
to the capture of one Wall Khan, a popular bandit.* Kor several 
ycnrs after these disorders had been suppressed, the number of gang 
robberies would seem to Lave remained unusually large. ” The crime 
of gang robbery," wrote the district magistrate in 1830, " is by far 
the most frequent in this snb*eo1lectomto. The offenders are chiefly 
Bhils, Kolia, and other men of low caste. The graft ter proportion 
of these robberies are committed by Bhils belonging to the company'* 
territories. These men are aided by their friends living in neighbour¬ 
ing status, atid the ease with which they can escape out of British 
territory is one o! the chief causes of the frequency of offences of this 
class." As will be seen from the statistics of crime given Inflow, tha 
number of gang robberies has considerably decreased of late years, 
mid, with the exception of the Parai and Miisulindu riots in 1857, 
the pence of tha district has seldom been broken. 

Inquiries nrndo in 1831 showed that the establishments of village 

E olice consisted of a him Hi natal as head of the village, and under 
ini of a body of Bhils. Tnlavios, and Kolia, varying in ultra bar 
according to the size of the village, or according to prescription. Tho 
village police were bound to guard and protect tlio property of tbs 
villagers and of travellers, to assist their head, the potaf, in preserving 
ponce, anil in apprehending offenders; and, according to tho custom 
of the country, when the footsteps of a robber were traced into their 
village lands,'they were bound either to take up the marks and track 
them on till they reached tho limits of the village, or, along with tlio 
people of their village, to make good tho value of the property stolen. 
At present (1875) the total number of village servants, available for 
both revenue and police duties, is returned at 5,851, representing a 
yearly charge to tho state of £9,300 (Rft 03,000). 

Since 1818 several changes have been made in the constitution and 
strength of the district police. In 1828 the system of posts wnia 
abolished, tho heads of villages wore entrusted with certain police 
powers, and tho chief sub-divisional revenue officer was mu do respon¬ 
sible for tho police superintendence of his rove-nun charge. At the 
same time the strength of the local corps was reduced from 434 to 
182, and the number of peon* engaged in pcdice duties raised from 
141 b, GU9, of whom 497 were employed sololy as policemen, and 
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the rest served partly in the revenue and portly in the police depart¬ 
ment?, Under the changes made in 1852 * 1 the load corps was abolish- 
ody and its niembers p incorporated with the district police, formed the 
armed or disciplined part of the new force, In the year 1878 fcbo 
toted strength j of the district, or regular police force, was 417 , Of 
these, under the district superintendent, two were subordinate officers, 
Ecreoty-aeven inferior subordinate officers, twenty-two mounted 
police, and 315 foot police. The cost of maintaining this force was 
a* fallows. Thu one European officer—the district superintendent; of 
police—received a total annual salary of £685 I 8 tf. [R*, 6 , 859 ) j tliO 
t wo subordinate officers a yearly salary of not less than £ I 20 (Kd, 
1 , 200 ) each; and the seventy-seven inferior subordinate officers a 
yearly salary of fes than £120 (Its. l r 20 Q) eeoh, ora total yearly 
cost of £ 2,155 4 *. (Bs. 21 , 552 ). The pay of the twenty-two mount¬ 
ed and 315 foot police came to & total sum of £ 4,015 I W. (Ha. 40 , 157 )* 
Besides the pny of the officers and men, there was a total annual sum 
of £267 8 *. (Itan 2 , 674 ) allowed for the horses and travelling 
expenses of the superior officers ; £132 4 *# (Hs. 1 , 822 ), annual pay 
and travelling allowance for their establishments; and £321 4 *. 
(Ks. 3 , 212 ) a year for contingencies and other expenses,—making a 
total annual cost to govern inc ut, for the district police, of £ 7,577 
12 *i (hs. 75 J 76 ), On the basis of an area of 1*468 square miles, and 
a population of 350*322 souls* the total strength of the police of the 
Broach district is one man to every 8*49 square miles as compared 
with the area, and one man to every 840 bopIb its compared with 
the population. The cost o£ maintenance is equal to £5 4 ). (R&* 52 ) 
per square mile, or 5 |d. (as, 3 - 6 ) per head of the population. Of the 
total strength of 417 s inclusive of the superintendent, fifty-seven— 
twelve officers and forty-five constables—were employed as guards 
over treasuries and lock-ups, or ns escorts to prisoners and trea¬ 
sure ; nine—one officer and eight constables—were employed to guard 
jails; 283 —fifty-five officers and 228 constables—were engaged on 
other duties; and sixty Height—twelve officers and fifty-six constables— 
were stationed in towns and municipalities. Of the whole number, 
exclusive of the district superintendent, 180 were provided with fire- 
arms and 236 with swords or battens; 210 , of whom sixty were officers 
and 150 constables, could read and write; an&aixty-two were under 
instruction. With the exception of the superintendent of police, who 
was a European, and the district inspector, a Eurasian, the members 
of the police force were all natives of India. Of these, 200 were 
MuhamtnadftnSp twenty-four Brahmans, twenty-eight Bujputs* sixty 
ManUhua, 102 other Hindus, and one was a Farsi, Of 151 , the total 
number of persons accused of heinous crimes, forty, or 26*49 per 
cent, were convicted; ami of £ 4,435 6 s. (Ita 44 , 253 ), the vatu a of 
the property alleged to have been stolen, £ 2,264 3 s. (Rs. 22 , 044 ), 
or 49*81 per cent, of the whole, wore recovered. Of the five Gujarat 
districts, the Broach returns showed in 1873 the lowest proportion of 
convictions to arrests, On the other hand, in the recovery of stolon 
property, this district held die first place. 


1 Acts XXVIta XXVJIL, and XXIX. r ? f 1S52L 

1 FqUcb rcptut the Umnlay Pnaitoy, IS73. 
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The following is a summary of such details as are available regard¬ 
ing the comparative amount of crime at different periods since the 
introduction of British rule, Till? toted tiu tuber of off cnees committed 
in the year IS to was 2,166, or, on the basis of the census returns of 
1846* onG crime to every 121 inhabitants \ tea years later, in 1855, 
the figures were 2,149 Grimes, and the proportion* on the basis of the 
census returns of 1S51, one crime to every 185 inhabitants ; and for 
the live years ending with 1878 the average total yearly number of 
crimes lias been 2,706, or, on the basis of the census returns of 
1872, one offence to every 129 inhabitants* A comparison of the re¬ 
in ms would mom to show that-, in the matter of murders and culpa¬ 
ble homicides, there has been but little change. For the five years 
ending with 1848 there wore, on an average, eleven cases of murder 
against thirteen m the five years ending with 1873j while the corre¬ 
sponding average a for culpable homicide were three and two respec¬ 
tively. Under the head of robberies, including dacoities and thefts 
of cattle, there h a marked falling off, the average for the three years 
ending with 1878 being fifty-sis, us compared with 509 for the 
three years ending with 1840, and S7S for the corresponding period 
between 18-34 and 1836, both inclusive. The principal details of 
crime and of the working of the police during the five years ending 
with 1873 will bo found in the following tubular statement:— 
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As compared with other parts of British Gujarat* the district of 
Broach bad in 1878 the greatest number of murder cases. 

The two dosses nf the Brooch people most addicted to the crime 
of murder are the cultivating Bohoros and the Kolia, Some of those 
murders are marked with cireninstances of special cruelty. The fol¬ 
lowing case/ which occurred, in 1373^ may be taken as an example : 
On the night of the 5 th February, one Ahmad Sale, a Bohora, re- 
ported to tbe police patcl of Tankdria that a Bhil boy, named Kashi 
BMvsingj whom ho had employed to watch his crops, hud been 
assaulted with a hatchet, and murdered by three Buhoraa, Ahmad 
A'damj Umar A'dam, and Umar Bagua. He gave the names of two 
witnesses, and said that either himself or his hither was the intended 
victim, but that the Bhil was killed by mistake, On further inquiry, 
it was discovered that the informant, Ah mad Spile, was hiiiieiclF the 
murderer, and that the life of the inoffensive Bhil bad been sacrificed 
by him with the view of bringing into trouble the three men above- 
mentioned, against whom bo owed a grudge. Ahmad Sale confessed 
the murder, and was hanged at the village of Taukaria on the 4th 
July 1873. 

The following details ol a murder committed by a Hindu, a Koli 
by caste, are from the police report for the year 1872: About 10 
a. 3i. on the hth May 1871, the police patcl of Gajcnij a village 
in the Jamhnynr sub-division,, heard that kites and ether birds of 
prey were Hying around and hovering ever an old well at the 
corner of the Hindu buniing-grouud. On reaching tho spot Ivo saw, 
at the bottom of the well, a body, much decomposed, lying with tho 
head separated from tho trunk, and closo by the body n bill-book. 
The police patcl immediately reported what he had seen to tho chief 
constable at Jambusar* From inquiries made by tho police the 
corpse was identified ns that of one Muhtikali, a Koli woman, who 
had. fifteen or sixteen years previously! run away from her husband 
with a man of inferior caste. After keeping her for about two years, 
her paramour had turned her off,and she had since been living alone at 
Oajeru* She used to visit her children secretly t and was particularly 
attached to Oubha, one of her sons. Out of the money she earned 
she had spent a large amount in paying tho expenses attending his 
marriage* About one and a half mowtha previous to her murder she 
had been very ilh She sent for Guhliu, and told him Jibe did not expect 
to recover, and asked him to make arrangements for her funeral, 
telling him that he would find £6 (Rs, GO) boned in a certain place, out 
of which he could defray the expense, Mahdkali, however! got well! 
and Guhha, who hod meanwhile possessed himself of the £tf, would 
not return the money; the deceased importuned him frequently', but 
without any result* and at last aho threatened to prosecute hinir 
Gnbha, being much annoyed by her, determined to murder her. Ho 
went to his mother at Gag era. on the SJrd May, and requested her to 
accompany him to hia hunfle, promising that if she Me he would 
pay her the amount he was indebted to her. On the road, dose to 


1 Telw? report &f th? Bombay Prc*i<twioy r 
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the well, he had placed in ambush hh two cousins. When ho arrived 
at the spot with his mother, he protended to liavc run a thorn into 
Ida foot, and naked her to sit down for a short time till he pulled it 
out; directly the poor old woman sat down* he hither a blow on 
the head with a bill-hook, Ho then aet to work,and disfigured the 
face as much as possible, in order that it might not bo identified \ 
next he cut the head off* and disrobed the corpse, intending to bura 
the clothes. With the clothes under his arm, no was throwing the 
body into the well with the bill-hook when his foot slipped. In saving 
himself he put out Ids anna, and the clothes and b ill-hook foil into 
the water. The bill-hook was identified, and Gubhu convicted. 

Jails . — With the exception of accommodation provided fora few 
under-trial prisoners at the head-quarters of each sab-division, there 
arc no prisons in the Bronch district. There was formerly a district 
jail in the city of Broach, but in I8G1* along with the court of the 
assistantjudgUj the jail was removed to Snmh Subsequently, in 1072, 
this building, which is capable of accommodating eighty prisoner?, 
wo? converted into a subordinate jail, with a staff of a jailer and two 
assistant warders* on salaries amounting in the aggregate to hi 
(Ra. 40) n month. It was found, however, that, as compared with the 
cost of its maintenance, the jail was but little used; the daily average 
strength of the convicts in 1072-73 being only four* and the total 
number of prisoners confined hut 120* For this reason, and becsusn 
of the difficulty of finding any hard labour for the prisoners, tho sub¬ 
ordinate jail was closed from the 1st January 187b 1 All prisoners 
ore no ay conveyed by mil to the district jail in Sumt* 


1 Oovcdfiimtflit Etiolation No, U340 H ilntol 11 ih Uoevmb^r 1673, Judicial D&iwtiucut- 
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CHAPTER X. 

REVENUE AND FINANCE. 

Under the Uatnnwibof Broach (1768-1772) the mfj.7“$ 
revenue of his territories waa estimated at about £59000 (Ks- 
GOO.OOO). Of this amount £ to,000 (Rs. 4,00 000) are set dowu^ 
tie revenae, and the remainder as the receipts from customs, tributes, 
and a variety of cesses. Of the vhote revenue about forty pcr«n 
went to the nflwab and sixty per cent to the Gdekwir. Tin, Rnti- U 
office™, Brat placed in clmrgo of affairs at Broach, complained that, from 
tt combination among the native officials, it was not possible to gain 
a true account of the resources of the district. No financial details 
for the first two years of British management (1773-1 i to) arc avail* * 
able But it was afterwards found out that the existence of sovenil 
ceases, formerly levied by the uawilb, had been kept hid from tho 
British officers. During the first secern only £24,726 (Ks< 
vtere realised under the head o! land revenue. Fuller mforimtiOD is 
available for tbe tom 1770* The total revenue of that ^on 7 ftom 
tho 162 villages that then constituted the Broach settlement waa 
£50*171 14#. [Rs. 5.01.717} ^ This amount wm made up of the tol- 
lowing items: land revenue, £30,995 (Rs. 3,69,050); customs, 
£5,081 (Its. 50,840); coinage, £537 (Ra. 5,370); taxes and duties, 
£2.078 (Rs. 30,780) jand tributes,* £5,478 (Rs, &4,7&f>). At that time 
(177S) the state of the Broach territories would seem not to have 
been proa dermic Of a whole area, estimated at 215,604 acres, there 
were Raid in 1776 to be only 101,232 acres, or 50*01 wr cot, uiuler 
cultivation ; and of the area under cultivation only 54,413 acres* or 
49-01 per cent, were acknowledged by the district revenue officers to 
be in the possession of the state, Tho rest* they asserted* was 
alienated, held by rfamsiaa and other mortgagees* In addition to the 
exactions practised by jnriHofufdrtf and ganitids, it would seem that 
the share of tin? crop eld mod by the state was at tbat^ time very 
large, From inquiries made by the commission of 1777* it appears 
that* from the whole crop, twenty-five per cent was at that time de¬ 
ducted for the expense of collection* and the remaining seventy dive 


l The (greater pbit of the detail* tfwea under thj s head me from m minute bytht 
Hmaoarablfl ,T, 0QDOUS* GijflffftOT of Bu-mh*y, Pablio Ihipa.flTiioM.I> Vul o f ISUu- 

* Broach) EotoHuO CbllDltu^fim'ft report dated lOtli April 1777, 

* The head * Tributes' 1 Lnel&dcsd eim» formerly levied froEti tho fallowing places by 

the rolera of Bn?avh ; from JuaVii^r, (ti*- SSjfrW) ; from A fotid, JC i , Kl l J CH*. 

lB j arSH» : from Anklrawnr, £360 4«. ((U* 3,302): (rum flAnaot, £2tK I4f, (Ra. 2,047): 
fn.ma IlehrjhAn, £'273 fit*. 2,7 St)}; tr^m Jv^rwAra, £456*. (K^. -t. r i3)+ from UiasatauaK* 
tho A'cuodUaruiia, wid irosii Ml, ri jiiaf JiniWri, £ L4!&. (Ifa. H&J* 
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per cent divided equally twtween the cultivator and Hie government. 1 - 

't'Uia demand was, however, considered excessive, and n reduction fieveuue and 
made, under which Ibo cultivator wo aid receive pbs of the produce Finance, 
dear of every charge- With this arrangement the heads of villages Eevenufli 
declared that not an aero of land would ramam nmndtevated. I he 171®.1"S3. 
firat proposal of the commission was that ten per cent should be de¬ 
ducted for charges of collection, and fifty per cent would remain to 
the government and forty to the cultivators- Iho allowance of ten 
per cent would amply defray all charges and render additional assess- 
meats unnecessary. By this change the coum.iss.on were inclined 
to hope that, when the survey was introduced and the country be¬ 
came properly tranquil, an additional revenue of flo # OQO Hfe, 

1,50,000) would be realmed. " And if/ they went on to say, the 
country of the three lakhs (A'mod, Jainhnsar, and Dole]], and the 
improvements that could be made upon it, arc added, the revenues 
which our honourable masters will derive from this settlement wil 
he so considerable that, we trust, the presidency of Bombay will bo 
no longer the heavy burden it hitherto has proved to the company 
During the following you* (1778-178?) the Broachtcmtor.es would 
seem to have made some progress b n>m a anmina^ of tbetevmnea 
derived from the British po^css.ous tliat wero ceded to tho Mar^lms 
in 1783, it appears that the Breach territories contributed MK^IO 
rTi^ ij 89 SOU) The Inerflaaedrecovered irum the tiiatriLt 
between 1776 and 1783 was chiefly under the head of land revenue. 

This item rose from £86,935 (R*. 3,G9,950) to £61,414 (Rs. 5,14,145), 
an advance apparently, in largo measure, duo to tho redemption by 
the state of hind formerly held in mortgage by district officers and 
other alienees. Besides tho urea of land redeemed in Una way, tlio 
survey of 1,778 brought to light that the actual area of state land 
was 25,000 acres more than had formerly been supposed- 

When the time (9th July 1783) drew Bear for tho «f J« 

Broach villages f.mn the British to Smdia, Mr, l orbes tells how the 
inhabitants of 1 Broach execrated the approaching change, dreading 
the arrival of tho Murftfcfo. No prayers, no ceremonies, no suen- 
ficcs were left unperformed by tho different castes mid religious 
professions to implore the continuance of the British governmcnt 
Mr. Forbes would naturally, before leaving, seo most of those who 
personally lost by the change of rulers. But there would seem to he 
little reJm to doubt that the people of the district, on the whole, were 
more lightly taxed under the British than under the Marathon. As 
soon ns tluAransfer had taken place,a system of farming fcnnw 
w, ami under it. the state demand from the district rose 

wSiotTaslmo ( r, e,a>,io»Bj-WMW). 

revenue farmer was one Gopfilniv, who rented the vdlagog of the 
SSSrtcn « seven years’ lease, from 1763 to 1791 ■ The amount he 
agreed to pay was 5 £85,00!) (Rs. 8,50,000) ; but from this total sum 
JUS allowed to deduct £17,500 (fe. 1,75 000) for the expense of 
collecting his revenue and for maintaining tho garrison at Broach . 

aS aaBBipaafflaaaaaBBare 

j F.jrW Oriental if eiuuin. Ill,, 3M. 
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In 179 J, tv lieu the term of his lease Fell in, Gopfdniv was outbid by 
his opponent Lallubhoi* the district accountant, who offered to pay 
a yearly sum of £100,000 (Rs. 10,00,000) for the right of farming 
the revenue. Latlubhai's offer was accepted, iiuclj ns before, ho was 
allowed a deduction of £17,500 (Rs. 1,75,900) to meet the charges of 
collection. An account has already been given of Lnlltibbai's lease, 
how he levied new ceases, and, in 1795* failing to meet his engage- 
mcuts T was thrown into prison. Lallnbhai was succeeded by his 
principal creditor Pnrblmdua. The terms on which Pfirbhndds 
agreed to take up the farm wore, that ho should pay a yearly sum of 
£94 j Q00 (Rs. 9,40,000}, with the usual deduction of £17,500 (Ha* 
1*75,000) 00 account of the coat of collection. Purblind As was still 
revenue farmer in 18^3, when the lands of the Broach did trio t again 
Fell into the hands of the British. 


Colonel Walker, both personally and through the chief local revenue 
officer, Mr, Steadman, made a careful examination into the amount 
of revenue drawn from tho district during the years of Manithu rule, 
Ibe result of this inquiry was to show that, for the twelve years 
preceding the capture of Broach in 1803, tho average yearly amount 
recovered by Bindin was £75,500 (Rs. 7,55,000). In 1SD3 a state¬ 
ment of the resources of the district was dmwn up. This, when com¬ 
pared with the corresponding return for 1770, shows, in the area of 
government cultivated land, an increase of Ol Hbper cent. From 5MI3 
acres in I77G to HU^0 t 2 acres in 1808. This change would seem to 
have been chiefly duo to the much smaller extent of land entered in 
1^03 as alienated. The decrease under this head alone amounted to 
} ril S - 5 QCres * Ihe total area haying declined from lu y 209 acres in 
w/b to ij444 acres in 1803. How this land had been recovered 
from the hands o£ the alienees is not shown, but it wonld seem to 
nave been the work partly of the alienation committee (1776), and to 
, resumptions by tho farmers of revenue under 3india*s 

ruly. With regard to the amount of revenue recovered ’by tho state 

from this increased area. 


IktolUtf State iXn*a*ri, 


8wr» el rcTpEnw, 


]. Land rental t 

Si AilditaocuU ccuca 

3. CustoQiB ... 

4. Tik on cotton 

5 . jfcra to jgovomnicnt ofE 

cera, ivtAtii-rhdwtfo 1 

0 r latttTflt and gomt 

mnnoii 

7* Adnaiua«lniiiva of 

4iid policq 
S- Sjj B-Li.ill orti't.'liM 

Total., 



j £&LC?I\W. 

J £6,230 

s l a 41M 

42,003 

: 03 , 22 s o 

I I&6W o 
6,149 0 
4,200 10 

2S.8G5 

2,980 10 

2*463 

2,216 10 

36,380 
14, SOS 

MUJ3 0 
1.430 12 

10,33,191 

103,319 2 


it would seem that, as 
compared with an esti¬ 
mated average of about 
£60,000 (Ra* 6*00,000) 
before tho Erst settlement 
of the British at Broach 
in 1773* and of au average 
income of about £55,070 
(Rs* 5,50*700) during the 
ton years (177S-I783) of 
the first British settle¬ 
ment, the district, ns 
shown in the margin geld¬ 
ed in IBO-J a total revenue 
to its rulers of £103,319 
9u — 


BWX.UUmAUr.K c t t * ti “k 6 *" Rbl1 Uk Affair 

2 *’ (Rs \ WjBSjai), Tim 

tujiomitrtcovored under the head of laud rto tal,1(53,235 [fe. 
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is but little more than tho average raised from the land during tha 
Inter years (17S0-1782) of tho first period of British management 1 
The additional cesses bad been introduced for the most part during 
the years in which Lnllubhdi was farmer. Tbe levy of most of these 
cases was eontilined by tho British, an, on inquiry, it wan found that 
they were many of them revivals of taxes formerly enforced daring 
the time of the uawtfb. 


Besides the payment of £103*190 (Ra. 10,81,000) made to govern¬ 
ment, it was found in 
******** of addtihmd Elions (ISG3). lfm t1iafc t]lQ c|l Uj V!|tora 

of the district ware soli* 
ject to many other exac¬ 
tions* These exactions, 
as shown in the margin^ 
amounted altogether to 
£08,411 (Re, 6*84,110), 
mi sing tire whole sum 
taken from the cultiva¬ 
tors to £171,730 {Ra. 
17,17*300)* This* on a 
total area of 242,503 
acres; represents a rate of 
nearly fourteen sbiUiugq 
per aero (Rs, 3| per biyha), or* on the area of 155,412 ^cres at that 
time returned as under cultivation, an incidence of neatly £1 2 a per 
acre (Rs, 5| per !n^Aa} f There was, it was said r more land under 
cultivation at that time than the area entered in the returns* go that 
the actual incidence would bo loss than that shown above. Accord¬ 
ing to? another estimate framed at that time the average charge per 
aero was slightly in excess of £1 12a. (Rs, 8 per hi$ha), a rate levied 
only once in two years* the land being allowed to lie fallow evciy 
alternate season. The average yearly incidence of taxation in 1803 
may, therefore, be roughly estimated at about sixteen shillings an 
aero (Rs* 4 per bigfui)* 


Tq 'whom pi4J- 

A rrwvnTit pj | 

ih* levy. 

TTw revenue i&pflin|flndnf£ cU*U ... 

£ 

H,1SW 

The revwae Accauntiutt, mofmwidr... 
Shjire offeeaj w^khdMdmdbi knpt by 

5,00(1 

tho ... +11 

1,001) 

VTDitfft dork, mslita H+ 

1,500 

hiWrrut Uhl Surety feea 

C,7i4 

Paid through Die haul of tho Tilkge, 
Aliit-jmtirrELE of Line), 5C453 acroe, at 

10.000 

10ff- an acf fl Crt»> 4 a bit/fa ),.. 

41,9(57 

Total ... 

68,411 


In 1805 tho total revenue amounted to£115*001 (Ra* 11*50,610), 
This would seem to have been a good season. Tho collector wrote; 
** the bazar r&tes are high, tho assessment ia every respect moderate, 
and tho people* by having advance® made to them at one instead of 
at three per cent a month* will be able to pay the government dues 
with cflse. J> 

The earliest year for which a Copy of tho balance sheet of the dis¬ 
trict is Available is 1 823-21. Since that time many changes have 
been introduced in tlio system of keeping accounts* But, as far as 
possible* the different items have been brought under their corre¬ 
sponding heads of account according to the system at present in force. 


1 The UBAtmta of land revenue wore inlj&O-Slj £>04,000 ; in 17SJ-B2, £$1 414 ■ 
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Exchsive of £56,738 (Rs. 5,07,380), the adjustment ou account 
of alienated land, the total transactions that appear in the district 
balance sheet etoountto recotote, £814,167 (Rs. 33 , 41 , 070 ) in 1874-75 
T”‘ M * (Ja- 8 l. 0 j. 140 ) iu 1823 - 21 ,and ,k^, 123 - 1,513 

iBM.x62P- m l ??* T5 “S' 11 ”** £160,201 (Ha. 18,02,610) la 
Exclusive of departmental miscellaneous receipts and atirua 
received id return for services rendered, such us tbe receipts of tbe post 
ana telegraph departments, the amount of revenue raised in 1874-75 
under all lioiuis—impeml and provincial sendees, locul funds, and 


i'R= onrtt-iiM wlp amount or revenue raised was £200,5TCI 
-'w V U V accoi ) i " 1 « to tte population of the district at that 
7 4° ■ ' 6 ? >®cidBtu?e of taxation per head of 17s, Id. 
tif *" i.* ' * tirin ^ interval of fifty years the following changes 
A»^, Pk ““ 3 ° rtte <4i * f k^ of the district n-ceipl* nail 

rJ™ 1 ! rc0l ' ip ' J , tbi » •‘“6. *Wcb include, 86-3 

KT rtt ot H* 1 ' Jintrict, hAVf risen fnjiti £108,740 

i ! L 8ffi£5 * '“M/.to f*M#4 (”»■ 81MW« in 187i73. 

1 rom the statement noted :n the margin it will he seen that this 

the state receipts ariRrag 
from tbe largo area of bind 
brought under cultivation* 
Another cause of ibis In¬ 
crease has been the addi¬ 
tional levies recovered 
since 1803 from nil alienat¬ 
ed lands, except the service 
lands held by certain vil¬ 
lage and district officers* 
The charges under this 
head show an advance 
from £8,825 (Eft. 88,250) to 
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fclkFWe 

In Siipw, 1 

In SDtrrLnfl', 
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ISiH-2l .. 
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1800-51 ,„ 
1805 liQ 

1873 74 

' 355.074* 

No retiimj 
265.7S3 
321,517 
34JI.IW 
301,200 

1 1.588.640 
2,301,532 
1,305.164 
1,538,558 
1,770,763 
2,183 f !l4t) 

1E1C.C64 0 
£30.1 S3 4 
m,2uj 6 
133,850 Ifi 
177,076 6 
Si 8,304 0 


■u *n u- 

^tm 1 Tks Apparent increase in tlm coat' of col 

^ *> « increase in the number and 

the revenue -1 ! f- salaries of officers employed ia collecting 

under which the l^ , 18 uf the change in administration, 

with and sh'twiirKu^ ¥ Tk ^ °* ]e ^ tai 7 officers have been dispensed 
** and stipcndmty officers employed in their stead, 

rcTC "“ [or 
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Statement showing the yearly Land fievenitc of the Broach District, 

1830-1875, 
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Stomp #.—Receipts have increased from £ 2,331 (Rs. 23 ? 3 I 0 ) to 
£ 20,467 (Ra* 2 , 04 , 570 ) ; charges have fallen from £848 (Bb. 8 , 480 ) 
to £405 (Ra. 4 , 950 )* 


JSbdtJa-— Receipts bare risen from £ 2,462 (Ra. 24 , 020 ) to £ 0,658 
(Rs$. 06 , 680 ) p nud charges, which [a a new item, stood in 1875 at 
£168 [Rfl* 1 , 680 )+ The causes of the rise in tto revenue are: i, 
the enhancement of the rate of duty; ii, the levy of a fresh tnx in 
tlio shape of a shop licence; and iii, the introduction of more active 
competition at the auction sales of the right to manufacture and sell 
apirite and tddiJ The following statement shows the variations 
in the state revenue derived from the use of the different farms 
of intoxicating substances at intervals during the past forty-five 
years i — 

showing the yearly Excise Revenue of the Broach District, 

1882-1875. 
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1 Tbu iol@ preee«wifl of the farm of the li inert urf {cfcif ihsps, of the Abkleswar htih- 
dtvijiinii were nnixt from £1,010 [Rm, 10+400) in 1&?4S3 to £.2,&So (Sa, 25j,S50) m, 
l^ciT-^£S.—jGovernment Rwohtion N& 5S48* tinted lllh October 1&8& 
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1632-1 £35—continued. 
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Tmnxit DtiHcf, which in 1823-21 yielded £15,533 (Rs, 1 55 330) 
and cost t o collect t272 (Its. 2,720), have eineo beou abolished.’ 


line mud Justice . — Receipts have risen from £61 (Rs. 610) to .£528 
(Tis. 5,280). This amount is made up ol fines levied on offenders. 
During 1 the Hirno time the charges h.ave decreased from El 2 813 
(Rs. ],28,130) to 18,237 {Rs. 82,370). This falling off j a chiefly duo 
to the removal of the judge’s court, and to the entering of police 
dm.rgos under a separate LloulL r 


Assessed Taxtt.—T he entry under this head represents the re- 
co very of arrears of income tax. The following table 1 shows the 
amount realized from taxes levied since I860. Owing to tbo variety 
uf their rates and moidonce, it is difficult to make any satisfactory 
couipinson of the results o! tho different taxes in iorec between 
lybtMJ] ana 1B/L~72:— 
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SalL —Receipts have increased from £207 (Rs, 2/170) to £6,722 
(Rs. 67,220)/ and chaigea, of which there were formerly none,* now 
ii tiiD iint to £937 (Rs. Sj870^ Tho revenue derived from salt in 1823 
was the state share of the proceeds of the wilt works situated in the 
low sterile lands near the shores of the Gulf of Chuubny* Tho pans 
of DhoLia in Jambamr; Karodra in Wdgra. and Katpor in Hfinsot 
were closed in 1873, Gilder existing arrangemeDts part of tho salt 
consumed in the district is brought from the central salt work at 
Ktamfchom (si sty-five miles west of Ahmedkbdd) by rail to Broach. 
Sea salt is also imported by rail from works on the coast near Surat, 
and some sea salt from the Cambay works passea across the Mahi 
river into Jainbusar. 

Trrtiw/r«._B4-coipts have risen from £3,657 (Its. 86,570) in 1823 
to £55,581 (Be* 5,55,810) in 187k and charges from £135,533 (Ra, 
13,55,330) in 1823 to £227,828 (Rs. 22,78,280) In 187 k The in- 
creased receipts under this head of account are duo chiefly (1) to the 
receipts on account of local funds, (2) to the remittances received 
from other treasuries* and tho amount held m deposits on account of 
savings banks, and (8) to the recovery of loans made to thdkorx and 
others. The increased charges are duo chiefly (1) to a largo surplus 
balance remitted to other treasuriesj® (2) to the expenditure on account 
of local funds, and (8) to loans made to private individuals. 

Tlsc following statement-show?, in tubular form, the contrasted 
details of the balance sheet of the years 1826-21 and 1071-75, 
The figures shown in black typo on both sides of the balance sheet 
for 1874-75 are book adjustments. On tho receipt side tho total 
£56.738 12*. (Its, 5,0/,3 80), represents the additional re venae the 
district would yield had none of Its lands been granted away by the 
state. On the debit side, tho figures £11,406 (is. (Rs. 1.14,003) 
entered under the head of land revenue, represent the rental of the 
lauds granted to village headmen (except such as are engaged solely on 
police duties) and to village watchmen ; tho entry, £44,839 12#. (Rs. 
4,48,396), under the head * Allowances and Assignments,' represents 
tho rental of the lands granted to district hereditary officers, ganUidn. 
mid other non-service claimants; the entry, £402 J4*.(Be. 4.027). under 
the head ' Police,' represents the rental of the lands granted to Village 
headmen employed solely on policeduties. Cash allowance® are, on tho 
other hand, treated ns actual charges, and debited to the different beads 
of account according to tho nature of the grant. Tims grants of cash 
to village headmen (except such as are engaged solely on police duties) 
and village watchmen are included in £18,348 IG*. {Rs. 1,88,438), tho 
total of land revenue charges; grants of cash to non-semre claimants 
are included in £5,073 8s. (Rs, 50,734), the total of allowance and as- 
Bigniuont charges ; and grants of cash to village headmen employed 
solely on polico dutieB are included in £8,419 Ids. [Rs. 84,196-8), the 
tutu] of police c harge a :~ 


1 Aa Uig aalt UBfld in tli? district in imparted. and in nitjd for .it ih^ n |^ * t 
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Revenue and 
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Lota! Fitful *,—The district local funds, ’which since I8G3 hare 
been collected Tor the promotion of rural education and for the 
supply of roads, water, drains, reat-bonaes, dispensaries and other 
useful objects affecting; the overy-day comfort and convenience of 
the rato-pavera/ 1 amounted its the year 1874 to a total sum of £20,672 
(Ks. 2,06*720], and the expenditure to £21,408 (R», 2,11*080). This 
revenue is drawn from three sources, a special eras of .^ih in addi¬ 
tion to the ordinary land-tax, the proceeds of certain subordinate 
local funds, and seme miscellaneous items of revenue. The special 
cess, o£ which two-thirds are set apart as a mud fund, and the ru- 
mainderfor the promotion of edurution, yielded in 1874 a revenue 
of £17,154 (Rs. 1,71,540)* Subordinate local funds, including u ferry 
fund, a toll fund, a cattle-pound fund, and a school fee fund, yielded 
£ 1,43 5 (Its. 14,350). Government an d pri vate subscriptions an to im ted 
to £923 (Ba. 9,230), and miscetlaneons receipts* including certain item* 
of land revenue, to £1,100 (Rs> 11,600), or a total sum of £20,072 
(Rs. 2,06,720). 

For administrative purposes the local funds of the district are 
divided into two main sections, those set apart for public works, 
and those set apart for education. The receipts and disbursement^ 
during the year 1874-75 under those two heads wore as follows :— 

I^af Fund* Balavm Sheet in Pm ?ith Sorting, 1874 * 75 , 
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According to the statement received from I lie collector of the difl- 
trict, the following work shave* since the introduction of the system in 
ld63^ been executed or regained out of the local funds. To open tip 
com inn nicat i ons, ninety-six miles of road Wo Iieen made, furnished 
with eight bridges, and, along forty-three miles, planted with trees. 

To improve the water-supply, 2+5 wells and 274 tanks, eleven water* 
courses, and eleven water-troughs have either been made or repaired. 

To bdp village education twenty -six schools, and for the comfort of 
travellers fifteen rest-houses and sixty \ilkge offices, 1 chova, have been 
btult or repaired, Beagles these works twenty-four cattle-pounds and 
one hospital have been constructed anti two town walls lepaired. With 
regard to the increase of the water-supply, the most pressing want of 
the district, the collector (1874}w rite-s: “ A little more than one- 
fifth of the receipts has been devoted to water-supply, which every 
year receives the best attention of the committee. Much, however, 
remains to bo done towards meeting the wants of the people of the 
flea-coast villages. This remark applies particularly to villages of this 
class in the Wfigra sub-division, many of which stand in great need 
of a supply of fresh water/* 

Hei r €nue # m —^In the year 1374 there were two municipali- Mafliolpftiitm 
ties in the district, one in the city of Brooch, established in 1852. and 
the Other in the town of Jambasar, established in 185fl. In that year 
therevenue raised by both munimpaliides animated together to £8 h 457 
{Its. 81-j5f0) + Of this sum, £8 h 5d3 (Us 1 , 35,0^] were recovered from 
octroi dues, £823 (Kfc. 8,280) from a house-tax, £2,434 (R s , 24840) 
from a to 11-tax a nd wheel tax* £400 (Rs. 4,000) from assessed tkxes, 
and £1,182 (Rs. 11,820) from miscellaneous sources. Under theprovi¬ 
sions of the Bombay District Municipal Act (No. VLof 1873) Broach 
forma a city municipality, its funds, under the presidency of the col¬ 
lector, being administered by a body of commissioners, some official 
and others private, in the proportion of at least two of the latter to 
one of the former. Under the flame Act Juuibusar forms a town 
municipality administered by a body of commissioners, with the col¬ 
lector as president, nud the assistant or deputy codec tor as vice-presi¬ 
dent, tho commissioners being chosen iu the proportion of at least two 
non-official to each official member, 

Tho following statement gives for each municipality the receipts* 
charges, and the incidence of taxation in the year ending 31st March 
1874 
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Cotton ,—At present [1874) an establishment in connection with the 
Cotton Fronds Act [Bombay Act No, IX, of 1S63J for preventing the 
adulteration of cotton is, tinder the control of the collector of Broach* 
maintained at a total yearly cost of £ I *62 7 [Rs, 16,270). This charge 
is met from the cotton improvement fund framed under the provisions 
of the Act. The establishment consists of an inspector* who is also 
inspector for Surat* drawing a monthly salary of £106 (Rs. 1,000)*and 
three aub-in specters* with monthly salaries vaiying from £8 to 
£12 (Rs. SO to 120). Of the three sub-inspectors, one is placed at 
Jambusar* where there arc three factories ; one at Broach* where thero 
are nineteen factories] and one at Ankles war. Whore there ore three 
factories. The Broach sub-inspector also looks after the presses at 
Palej and Chaimirgtim, and tho Auk lea war sub-inspector after those 
atPunoli and Rav. Each sub-inspector has geaemlly tho assistance 
of one man. The district inspector*, through the collector* licenses 
presses, travels through the district, examines cotton, and inspects 
the ginning-factories* Under his orders the Bub-inapeo to rS open 
cotton bales* testing about twenty per cent. 
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CHAPTER XI- 

INSTRUCTION 

In the year 1873-74* there were IDO government schools, or, on an 
average, quo school for every two inhabited villages, alienated os well 
as state* with nn average at tom lance of 5,362 pupils (out of 7,357 
on the rolls), or 3*07 percent of 174 p 578, the entire population not 
exceeding twenty years of ago- 

Excluding charges for sn perinteadence, the total expenditure On 
education, on account of aided ns woll as state schools, amounted in 
3873-74 to ,£0,584 (Rs, 03,84% of which £031 (Ks. ^310) were debit¬ 
ed to government and £3,653 (Rh» 845,530) to local and other funds* 

Under tho director o£ public instruction, and the educational in¬ 
spector, northern division fGujardt), the education of the district was 
in 1873-74 conducted by a local slaff 340 strong- Of these, one was 
n deputy educational inspector, with general charge overall theschoola 
of the district, drawing a yearly pay of £120 (Rs, 1,200), and the 
rest were masters of schools with yearly salaries ranging from £240 to 
£3 I2a. (Rs. 2 P 40Q to Rs. 3G). 

Of IDG, the total number of government schools, in 184 Gujarati 
only was taught, and in nine Urdu only. In one of the rest instruction 
was given both iu English and in Gujarati j and one was a high 
school, teaching English and one classical Language (Sanskrit) uj> to 
the standard required to pass the university entrance test examina¬ 
tion. 

In addition to the stato schools there was in the year 1873-74 oufr 
aided private vernacular boys’ school held in the town of Broach, 
with am average attendance of forty-eight pupils out of seventy-three 
enrolled Established by Sir Jnnisedji Jijibhai in i8fi<b this school 
received in 1365-66 from government a contribution of ,£S (Us. 80). 
Afterwards this grunt was discontinued, and iu its place, in 1873-74* 
£5 (Ks. 5(1) were allotted from the local cess fund. 

Before tho intro due Hon of state education every largo village had 
its private school taught by a Bruhumn. They could not, however, 
compete with schools helped or supported by state lauds, and accord¬ 
ingly the number of this class of schools had, m 1873-74, fallen to 
thirty-three, with an. average attendance of 1,480 pupils. 1 During the 
rainy season some stray Brahmans venture to open temporary schools 
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in the larger villages that have not government schools of their own. 
But most of these tillages can Imrdly supply an attendance often boys 
all the year round P The Br&hman teacher* for two or three mouths 
during the mine and at harvest time is paid generally in kind*and 
Eouiclimeg in money. His total receipts would probably vary from 
£5 to £7 I Os, { Ra* 50 to 75}* From the larger rill ages* now furnished 
with, government schools, teachers of thischisa used* it is said* to earn 
as much as £15 (R^l 1511)* and sometimes even more. Private schools 
in towns have generally been established by the forefather of 
tho present teachers* The owners of such schools have several 
sources of income* On entering* a boy offers one shilling (S as.) to 
the goddess of learning, Sara&wati; each school-day ho brings for 
tho master a handful of grain, muthi ; on holiday a he brings the 
master a half-penny (one pice or J anna). At curtain stages of tho 
boy J a course his parents pay a foe of one shilling (8 as*) ; when tho 
pupil is going to be married, for teaching him the marriage songs ho 
gives his master two shillings (1 Re.)* or, if his parents a to well off, 
the present will be as much as from nix to ton shillings (Rs, 3 to 5). 
Boys seldom stay at these schools after twelve years old, anti most of 
the pupils are under tee. Girls do not attend such schools p Boys of 
from sis to eight arc taught native tables* dnk; afterwards they learn 
to write by tracing letters* muhikshar f on a sanded board, and by 
writing characters* tmma, with wet chalk on a black board* They 
seldom learn to write well; but mental arithmetic! hisahj is taught 
in these schools to perfect ion, and this part of their teaching has been 
adopted in Eta to schools. The boys go to their teachers' dwellings j 
and* as tho house is often small, id the morning and evening the pupils 
may be seen grouped on the side of the street, in front of the door* 
working at their sums p or shouting out their tables. Tho position 
of the masters, and the religious element in some of their teaching* 
helps them in their competition with the purely secular instruction 
given in state schools. 

The following figures show the increased means for learning to 
read and write offered by government to the people during the lost 
five-nnd-twenty years. From returns furnished by the educational 
department, it would seem that the first state vernacular school was 
opened iu the town of Broach m 1826. Four years later a second 
vernacular school was opened in Jambusar town. But no detailed 
information is available for the years before 1849. In 1819 them 
were sis, state schools* with an average attendance of seventy-six 
pupils ; at that time independent private (indigenous) schools wore 
returned at fifty-four* teaching* it was cstimated* about 2,044 boys * l 
the total average attendance was* therefore* 2^120, or* fiasbown by 
the returns of the census of 1S46, 1G1 per cent of 130,873*® tho total 
population not exceeding twenty years of age. In 1855-56 the num¬ 
ber of state school a had risen to eight, with an average attendance of 
3U8 pupils ; and independent private (indigenous) schools to eighty^ 
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htiY&n, with an estimated attendance of 2,9+0 pupils ; the total Chap ter XL 

average numW of youths under instruction was, therefore, or, inatructioiiH 

sg shown by the ceuBiis of IS5I, 2'23 percent of liS^OOS, 1 the total 

population not exceeding twenty years of age. In 1865-£6 the 

numberSj exclusive of those of independent private (indigonons) 

schools 3 and the pupils in them, had risen to thirty-seven schools, of 

which thirty-sis were government; and one an aided private school, 

with on average attendance of 1,459 scholars, 1,413 of whom were 

being taught in government, and forty-six in aided private schools* * 

The total average number under instruction was, therefore, 1 ,459, or, 
os shown by the census of 1851, one per cent of 145,008, the total 
population not exceeding twenty years of ago. The figures for 
1873-74 wore, as ahowu above, 195 government, one aided private* 
and thirty-three independent private (indigenous) schools, with an 
average attendance of 5,362, forty-eight, and l,48t> pupils* respec¬ 
tively ; the total average attendance was* therefore, 6,890, or, on the 
basis of the census of 1872, 3 94 per cent of the population not 
exceeding twenty years of ago. A comparison with the returns for 
1819 gives, therefore, for 1873-74, an increase in the number of 
school* from sixty to 229, or 28l'66 per cent j while of 1^ 4,o f 8, the 
entire population of the district, not exceeding twenty years of age, 

3'94 pur cent were under instruction in 1873-71 aa compared with 
1*01 per cent in 1849, 

Of the figure* for the years shown above,.in those for 1S73-74 ^ jr,j 
only do girls* schools appear. There were, in 1873-74, seven girls* 
schools, with an average attendance of 139 pupils* 

The census returns for 1872 give for each of the chief races of the 
district the following inf urination as to the proportion of persons able 1 

to read add write 

Of 49,744, the total Hindu male population not exceeding twelve llindn*. 
years, 4,619, or 9-28 per cent; of 22,289 above twelve, and not ex- 
ccediug twenty ycur8j 4,651, or £U'8ti per cent ; and of < 3,03 7 ex¬ 
ceeding twenty ycnis, 16,347, or 22*38 per cent,,—were able to read 
and wrile, or were nuder instruction. Of 46,098, the total Hindu 
female population not exceeding twelve years, 124, or tl’2o per cent ; 
of 26,126 above twelve, and not exceeding twenty years, 50, or 0’29 
per cent ; and of 65,738 exceeding twenty years, 103, or 015 per 
coat,—were able to read and write, or were under instruction. 

Of 12,453, the total Musalrndn male population not exceeding Mulmnmadini. 
twelve years, 1,177, or 9*45 per cent j of 5,439 above twelve, and not 
exceeding twenty years, 1,166, or 21 'S3 per cent; and of 17,404 ex¬ 
ceeding twenty years, 3,376, or 19*40 per cent,—were able to read and 
write, or were under instruction. Of 11,682, tho total MnsaltnAri 
female population not exceeding twel ve years, 24, or 0*2 per cent j of 
4,701 abovo twelve, and not exceeding twenty years, 11, or 0*23 per 
cent; and of 17,354 exceeding twenty years, 10, or O'09 per cent,— 
were able to read and write, or were tinder instruction. 


l TliL. number tin. been <sJi:iiliitol from the total population in 1851 onUiu basis 

tif the l'ro|« 0 rlion giveu ill ll»c Ccojiih W<l«'rt for 1872. 

* llalcnala it ith rrgunt to such Ichoolt (or UM not ftTaihiblo, 
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The returns in question do not give corresponding details wiUi 
regard to l J £rsig. 
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iug to race and re¬ 
ligion, would seem 
to have beon d raw it 
up The statement 
given in tho mar¬ 
gin shows that, of 
the three chief 
races of the dis¬ 
trict, the Pfirsis 
have the largeafc 

, 1 . 4 „ — -— -— proportion of their 

l>Dys ntid girls under instruction. Since 1865 a considerable advatico 
ltnfi, it will be Keen, bwn made by the Mmudmilns. The increase 
under this head is, according to the deputy educational inspector* 
almost entirely due to the fact that the cultivating Bohortis, whose 
vernacular is (mjardti, have, within the last ten vears, begun to 
make use of tho means offered them for teaching their children. 

Of 800 the total number of girls enrolled in the seven gills' 
schools spoken of above, B37, or 7!J per cent, are Hindus; 62, or 20 66 
pier cent, Persia; and 1, or 0-33 per cent, a Musaliiidn. 

Of 7,865, the total number of pupils in government and aided 
private schools in the Brooch district, there were in 1675, 763. or 9 7 

Bl S> 1 - maiia ifflj or5 ’ 73 P ercent > Hajputs ; 18 Kayasths and 
jnrblms ; She or 1049 nr cent, of trading castes (Wdnias anil 
Bhdtms); 2,590, or 32'93 percent, of cultivators (Kan bis); 408, or 
o 18 per cent, of artisans (goldsmiths, blacksmiths, carpenters, tail ora, 
and others); 384, or 424 per cent, of shop-keepera (seek as oilmen, 
dealers in vegetables and betd-leaves); 216, or 2-74 percent, of 
labourers (washermen, water-com era, and others); 109, or 1'38 per 
cent, of low-castes (shoe-makers, sweepers, scavengers, and others) i 
, ' miscellaneous (genealogists, grain-carrier!), and 

others) „ 19--13 per cent, Musdmans, of wWn 986, or 1258 

Sj&ffi flftfii m op 4 " pei - CCDt ’^ *«* of 

n#*L ™' th ? tobd n ? mb v “f W-cwto pupils, only five were boys 
wovemfin 0 * ^ w 1 c ®Pf r ) (scavenger) castes. In the three 

S[, ^ rXtl i w %?, tbcso ^7® attended, room was made for 
3£3J£ ° f the ScUool »‘ *» there were so few pnpUa 

b^mg to flw,e classes, no special arrangements were found to bo 

faSh^b^la ta K^ t ? m l dtj propared {Tom «* .res 

ssia '*cs 
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In concilia ion j it may bo useful to compare tlic present (1873-74) 

S revision for teaching the town and the country population of the 
i strict. 

In the city of Broach there wero in 1873-74 nine government 
schools, with ail average attendance of 779 pupils- Of these, one was 
a high school and emo a first grade nnglo-vernficulnr school; three 
wore vernacular schools for boys ; one w m a girls' school j ono a 
Musa I nubs Urdu school; and two evening schools. The number of 
pupils enrolled wm 1,149, or 8*11 per cent of 36,933, the entire popu¬ 
lation of the city ns given in the census returns of 1873. The aver¬ 
age total cost per pupil, calculated on the average attendance, was 
£l 17*. Id. (Its. 18-8-S). The English school, established in 1849, 
was in 1871-72 recognised as a high school* Since then six of its 
pupils have passed their university entrance tost examination, threo 
la 1873, and the rest in the year following. In addition to the above 
nine government schools* there was, besides fifteen independent 
private (indigenous) vernacular schools, one aided private school. 

In the town of Jnmbu&nr there were in 1873-74 four government 
schools, with an average attendance of 210 pupils. Of these, two wore 
Vernacular schools, one for boys and the other for girls; one evening 
school; and one Mnsalmnn Urdu school. The number of pupils en¬ 
rolled was 381j or 2 L 55 per cent of 14,924, tho entire population of 
the town os given in tho census returns of 1872. The average total 
cost per pupil, calculated on the average attendance, was 18*. 

(Rs. 9-3-1). There was besides one independent private indigenous 
vernacular hoys' school 

Exclusive of the towns of Broach and Jambnsnr, tho district ol 
Broach was in 1873-74 provided with 182 schools, or, on an average, 
four schools for each nine inhabited villages- Tho folio wing state¬ 
ment show's the distribution of these schools by &nb-diviaion:— 

of Village School# t 1878 - 74 . 
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In Broach there is one library and one local newspaper. 

The library, known as tho f Rfiichund Diptbrand Library, 1 was 
established in 1859. A donation from Mr. HnktiinufHti Dolntnii, 
the Dcsjii of Broach! and a present of 400 books by Mr, Hordbshu 
a 705—6 ? 
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rialrlfibhiii gnve the institution a good start. In 1864-65 fho library 
received two fresh donations—ono from Mr* Rdichnnd Bipchnnd, a 
merchant of Bomhny, of €400 (He. 4,000) and 1,000 books ; and the 
other, the gift of £2GU (Rs. 2,000), from another Bombay merchant, 
Mr. Khuraedji Kama. The total number of books in the library ft 
2,505. There are seventy-eight subscribers, of whom thirteen are 
first class, paying a yearly subscription of £ I 4a. (Its. 12) ; twelve* are 
second class, paying 12*, (Ea, 0) ; and fifty-three are third cla&a, pay¬ 
ing Gtf. (Ibn 3). The average animal revenue ft £77 10^. (Us* 775), of 
which £47 10 a (Ks. 475) urn collected in subscriptions* and £30 
(Rs, 300] are granted oat of municipal funds. The library subscribes 
to two Bombay English daily, and to twenty-three English and ver¬ 
nacular weekly news papers. Some mon thly papers and magazines 
are also taken in. 

The local newspaper, which has been in circulation for fourteen 
years, is called the 1 Broach Wartradu/ or News. It ft lithographed, 
and published weekly at Broach, 

In 1371 some of the inhabitants of Broach joined together for 
the purpose of forming themselves into an association to bring 1 to 
the notice of government such subjects as stood in need of repre¬ 
sent] ng + * A committee was chosen, and there are said to be now 
about fifty-seven names on tho roll. The subjects on which this 
association has addressed petitions to government arc tho municipal 
house-tax, the oon-agtiL-ultnrfd ce£s p the establishment of an assist- 
out jndgo^s court at Broach p and tho new District Municipal Act 
fV I. of 1S73). Since September 1874 no mooting has been hold, and 
tho association ft now (1875) said to be in F a state of chronic stupor,* 
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PUBLIC HEALTH, 

B roach h although to Europeans a trying climate, seems to suit the 
constitution of the natives, and epidemics sure rarely heard of. About 
the bcgimiing of the present century severe Attacks of small-pox, at 
intermix of three or four years, wore common, and since that time 
ttio prevalence of sores, called the Broach boil f m Is noticed by eomo of 
tbo district officers. For some years past, however, botli of those 
forms of sickness are much Jess common than was formerly the case* 
The types of discus® most usually mot in the district are said to be 
ague, skin diseases, bronchitis, conjunctivitis, and otitis. 1 

There were, according to tho census returns, eighty-four persons 
engaged in tho practice of umdicinep Deducting fourteen as the 
number of those employed by government^ there remain of native 
practitioners seventy, or one to every 5,000 persons of the popula¬ 
tion. These men belong to two classes—Hindus, generally Brrih- 
teana of the Hbrigod sub-division, and Musulmnns, The former are 
generally called waul, and the hitter hakim. Besides these profes¬ 
sional physicians, the village barber, and In some cases the potter, has 
knowledge enough to bleed or to set a dislocated, limb. Evan among 
those who earn i\ living as doctors, their acquaintance with medicine 
is said to be most limited. Their ruling idea is that every drug 
contains the properties cither of heat or cold. This preparation 
they say is cooling, that heating, to the system. A powder is their 
favourite form of prescription, and this generally contains a variety 
of ingredients, the more the better. They also give thoir patients 
drags to make up into decoctions. There are about ten or twelve 
native doctors, hakim, in the town of Broach. But none of them 
over venture to perform an operation. Their surgical skill goes no 
further than the knowledge required to open boils J abscesses, and 
whitlows. 2 Among other medicine* the native practitioners use 
opuirn, antimony, gaits of silver, mercuty, and copper. They also 
practice feeling the pulse, examining the tongue and urine, tapping 
tho chest, and placing the ear in the neighbourhood of the hearL 
They have many specs lies or charms. Of these, the following Is used 


1 Thu tfc-lutmc of tbo country m (IS20) quartan few. UwMnnfad by djscaaa of 
llic H|ktoonL Tit.- liliXt t.revaknt ii tertuus foW. For tho rest rhea- 

^lephnxitMjfl, ami cl UKtmm of tLa ayo tw> rcunmoEt, whilo lfrcr CGDudainta 
pcjtuFJi] affretioti*, and dropdea as-a —Train, Bom. Lit, Hoc., [JI. F SS8L 

- Thi m ifi a idu m*y OJpvraLion for ihg ck-Jcit^aion of oaljimcit, and traWlilW lithnto. 
HiJjslo p eiImo, totaurtimw Umaii^b %kii tyllulrj.— Tim* Boon Lit Sue, u£ 3SS, 
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in cases of jaundice. A quantity of dried asses* dung is reduced ft) 
powder and placed in a dosed big. The bag is then hung in the 
neck of n deep carthou pot Med with cold water* and allowed to re- 
□min for one night, Nest morning it m taken out, and, mixing 
sugar with the water,'the patient drinks for a dose a pint* or even a 
quart. 1 

In the district there are four dispensaries* all of which have 
been established within the Last five years, and one civil hospital at 
Broach* During the year 1873-74* 20,302 persons in all were t reated 
in these hospitals* of whom 20*001 wens out-door and 301 were 
in-door patients. Of these institutions* the Broach dvil hospital and 
the dispensaries at Jambnaar and IU£v are provided with special 
buildings, the others being located in houses rented for the purpose- 
The total amount expended in checking disease in 1871-75 was 
£1*894 (Rs« 18,040), Of this amount £1,323 (Rs. 13*230) were paid 
from state revenues* and £571 {Rs. 5*710) from local funds* 

The following details of the working of those different institutions 
aro taken from their annual administration report for 1873*74 :■— 

The returns and reports ahow that the total number of in-door 
cases treated in 1873-74 Was 251 against 300 of the year 1872-73. 
There remained at the end of the year 1872-73 fifteen persons in 
hospital; 200 worts fresh admissions,* QE the total treated (281), 251 
woro discharged* fifteen died in hospital* one died out of hospital* and 
fourteen remained under treatment* There were 5*305 out-pationta 
Ui 1873-74 against 6*730 in 1872-73, 

The Ankleswar dispensary wag opened in tho year 1870, Tho 
ihi inbc r of ou t-pationts under treatment in 1873 -74 vs as 3*101. lliero 
were 1,300 o&ses of malarious fevers attended against 1*220 of the 
previous year* In IS73-74 the percentage of fevers to all ether 
diseases was 40'7 3* Q£ other diseases* those ol lungs, stomach, and 
ij destines, and skin diseases were the chief. The average daily 
number of sick was 22 T 8 against 11*8 of tho previous year. 324 
minor operations were performed* 


The Ilfiv dispensary was opened in I870 + The number of out-door 
piitbuts treated in 1873-74 wna 5,506, The number of malarious 
Fevers in 1873-74 was 2*368; the percentage to all other diseases was 
13 against 1/ 74 in 1872-73 aq<| 33 ia 1871-72. The chief other 
iseaaes treated wero rheumatism* syphilitic affections* and skin 
c peases* iUe average daily number of sick wna 5B + 7 against 44 p 5 
^ Cftr ' T1 ^'minor operations were performed. Tho 
StS ! a ^d* like tho Hindus, the Farsi inhabit^ 
treatment ° M ^ eat P art ^e population* much prefer outdoor 


mShteln 9 1q7fe nsaty ® pcnod 5tl 1S70 - Tb° number oE out- 

diseases treated tfaJIfh Malarious fevers were the chief 

^ treated, there beuig of these 1,130 against 013 of tho pro- 


1 Th« -lulaiL. fcf rhiLf dimiMa ^ r 

Keeton, »*, emi n^. n ,4 l! r ^ L |, (lm * 
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Yiooa year ; the ratio of fevers to nil other diseases was 28’93 against Chap ter XU- 

32*65 of thu preceding year. The chief other disease were of tho public Hsaltlu 

respiratory system, of the stomach and bowels, and affections of the 
cellular and cutaneous systems. Tho average daily number of sick 
was SG’fi- 

Tho number of out-patients treated in the Jambusar dispensary Jaujbamr dwpen- 
m 1873'74 was 1,513. There were 321 cases of malarious fevers* wtr 7- 
giving a percentage of 21'21 on all other diseases treated. Of the 
other diseases, the chief were rheumatism, diseases ef the nervous 
system* respiratory and alimentary affections, ulcers, skin diseases, 
and injuries The average daily number of sick was 14'5 agtuusfc 
10'4 of tho preceding year. 

Vaccination would seem to have boon first introduced into tho ^ nccuiatujn, 
district of 11 roach in 1812- At that time epidemics of small-pox 
are said 1 to have swept through Gujarat on an average ftboufc^ onco 
in four years. The disease twice, during tho years from 1812 to 
1S20, visited the Baroda territories to tho oust of Broach j but in the 
vaccinated villages it is said to have caused comparatively littlo 
injury. During the progress of the survey, 1811 to IS19, an assist¬ 
ant surgeon was attached as a vaccinator to the survey depart¬ 
ment. iiy this agency 20,747 persons in all were operated upon* 

Ju the year 1873-74 the work of vaccination was, under the super¬ 
vision oE the superintendent of vaccination for the eastern Gujarat 
circle, carried on by five vaccinators, with annual salaries varying 
from £10 16*. to £28 I6t (Us* 108 to 2S8), Of tbe operators, four 
were distributed over the rural parts of the district: one to Janibu- 
sar sub-division ; a second to A'modaiid \VAgra; a third to the vil¬ 
lages of the Broach aub-div isiou, and tho fourth was entrusted with 
An kies war and Hansot. The duties of the fifth vaccinator wore 
confined to tho city of Broach* In the year 1873-74, 9j707 opera¬ 
tions were performed, us compared with 9,266 in 1869-70- 

The following abstract shows the chief points of interest con¬ 
nected with the age and tho race of the persons vaccinated : —- 

C&rftparativQ Sti^nmarg of m* Diffract of Dttiach 

during th e 18 G 9-70 and 1873 - 74 - 
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The total cost cE these operations was in 1873-74 £350 IBs. 
(Rs. 3,509), or about 0d* (6 as*) per each success fid case. The cntiio 
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fcbiirge was rnnJc up of the following i corns; snporri^ioii mid ipspac* 
tun, £2QQ 6 v. fHs. 2*00% estahUahmmt t £143 I k. (Ra, !*4S7)i&ucl 
contmgdicii^ t() litf. (Rh ( GO). Of thg&Gj ibosupor¥iskiig aud inspoctr 
iujj charges wero mot from provincial funds* and of tho romnititlGr, 
tI»o ospoiiBO of tljo rural vaccinator was in each sub-division borne 
by its local funds^ while in Broach tho iiiumeipality paid for the 
fierricct of the town vaccinator. 

Tln> following particulars of the forma of cattlo disease occasion* 
v prevalent in the district of Brooch have been obtained by the 
collector from the cultivators. In forwarding them, Mr. White ex¬ 
pressed tho fear that in some points the details were inaccurate .. 1 

Sithi or till, rinderpest, literally small-pox. Tlie symptoms aro 
purging, disdmrge from the month, mid refusal of food. The dum- 
t t " e attack varies from eight to fifteen days, or even a month, 
is urm of disease is not generally fatal.— Rumdo, a form of rin¬ 
derpest. TJn a disease affects the chests of cattle, causing their 
Walking to be laboured and preventing their eating. It is gener¬ 
ally taml.—Jtewuse orkharehan, foot-and-mouth disease. The svmp- 
toms ore trickling at the mouth, and formation of matter in' the 
“®“f' .“V* disease is not generally fatal, and can, it is said, bo 

^ISJTi ’ m teD 7 d *> a b y An application of txitml (Acacia 

arabica) leaves and other cooling medfoinea.—ilfnfm, ofamdf, and 

f* tlmmt <*c«t. Tho symptoms arc 
T?. ^ a"’# BT, d chest, straining eyes, and refusal of food. 
It usually latts for three days, ami is seldom fatal. 

of doath8 in tl,e six ending 1874 was, 

as shown m the sanitary comimsAioner’a annual reports, 40 , 4011 , or 

cnnfius^Pl H 7 » r ^ ID k rt ^ hty r 0f 0|, j assuming the figures of tho 

f>f 5 rli ' , as a basis, of 1'92 per cent of tho total population. 

rVturnlwT 6 4 > 854 ' or 7207 per Sit, were 

77 nr Mi , U> " A> . e ' er ' "j 5 0r ‘f ‘12 per cent, to bowel complaint ; 
and l mI ,f ^ 1 ?' * 3m f I”*,* ™ per cent, to cholera; 

r 'l’“ ' . . " l jer cent > *? uiisccllaneoiis diseases. Deaths from 

mortE Z 1 ■ n > or 167 P™ °f tho average 

number Vf liirtl *. stnut - During tbo four years ending 1874 tho 

birth-rate of iftfir 93 &mnlc children, or an average yearly 

bShrate nf l 4 S 0 Ul ! ; r; OQ I* 1 * bnsia of tho census figures, a 
birthrate of 1 39 por cent of tho entire population of the district. 

is ft*™ , ” C0ITCc * ; for * w hi]y the population of the district 

S 33 ■£** ■ ft*™** ]L by 1 , 3 W than the 

isprelte ^iilvft^ 1011 P roba . bJ y i f> thttt while tbo mortality 
I y cccratcly known, not nearly a)| c f tbo births are recorded. 

go ttaiitiii *,J the l? r IS7& '- 'Ictiile *f treatment 

Ajggasagati ttuss : j “• 
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Jainbusar Sub-division.—The Jambusnr sub-division is 
bon n (3 t.-d on the north by the river Mahi * on the fast by Bnroda tern* 
torj t on the sontli the Dhfidhur rivar separates it from the A / tnod 
Eob-di vision of the Broach district; and on the west it stretches to 
the Gulf of Cambay* The total area is 378 square miles, and the 
population was m 1872 returned at 03,249 souls, or an average 
density of 243 69 to the square mile- The realizable land revenue 
in 18*4-75 amounted to £14,541 (Ks. 4,15,410). 

Of the total area of 378 square miles, six miles are occupied by the 
lands of alienated villages. The remainder contains le.%830 acres, 
or 65'88 per cent, of occupied bnd; 2,123 acres* or G'89 par cent, of 
cultumble waste; 63,003 acres, or 28*58 per cent, of uncnlturuble 
waste; and 12,376 acres* or 5'19 per cent, occupied by village sites, 
roads, tanks* and rivers. From 157,953 acres oO p 5I5 acres have to 
bo subtracted on account of alienated lands in state villages. GE the 
balance of 91,438 acres, the actual area of cul tumble state land, 
89,466 acres, or 97*64 per Cfnt, were in the year 1673-74 under 
cultivation. 
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The country consists of two tracts of level land differing in up- Aspect* 
penrauce* Towards the west a barren plain, and in the east a 
well-wooded stretch of light, (jurat, soil. 

The average rain-fall is about 23| inches* Climate. 

There aro only two rivers—the Mahi and the Dhtidhar,— and these WaLut-aapply. 
skirt tho sub-division ; the former on the north, find t !io latter on the 
south. In tho light soil portions good and sweet springs arc avail¬ 
able, but iu other parts the supply of water is defective. 

The soils are, as noticed above, black and light. Sail 

Tho sub-division lias not been brought as yet (1875) under tho Survey thtoik 
survey revision, and is therefore wanting in assessment and occu¬ 
pancy details. 

The returns for 1374 show a population of 31,364 souls lodged in Reraimm 
25,966 houses, provided with 700 wells and 323 tanka, end owning I-S74. 

tho following stock : 5,927 ploughs, 5 P 036 carts, 17,092 oxen, 2,448 
cows* 18j645 buffaloes, 656 horses, and 9,191 other animals* 

From statistics furnished by the registration department, it would Value of land, 
seem that in the year 1367, 1 # 172J& acres of land were purchased 
at a total coat or £8,880 7s. M (Its, 68,893-12), or £51 7y s 
(Ba* 58-124) per acre. In the year 1874 the corresponding figures 
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allow 2,122^ news transferred at a cost of £10,770 16*, 4|.£ 
1,07,708‘S), *“ - —m —•- * — - 


(Sa, 1, r 
(Rs. 50-1MO). 


or m average value per aero of £5 Is. 5|<i, 


Of 89,466 acres, the total area of cultivated land, 8,009 acres, 
,P Dr f ei1 ^ were in the yertr 1S7&-74- fallow or under grass, 
, . , c 86,45 i acres under actual cult ivution, grain crops occupied 
30,0»H acres, or 41*68 per cent, of which 11,781 acres were under 
jumir (Sorghum vulgare); 0,209 under bdjri (Hoicas epicatus): 9,269 
under wheat, ghau (Triticura festivem); 2,877 under rice, ddnaat 
siHiva) j and 2,905 under ftodn i (Paspalum scrobiculatuin). 
Pulses Mcnpicd 8,870acres, or 4 47 percent, of which 2,473 acres 
were under fttwr (Cajanus indicus), and 1,307 under miscellaneous 
pulses, comprising t tdl {Dolichra lablab); grain, than* (CKoer arietb 
numj ; mop (Phased us radiatus); and peas, icaidna. (Piaum sativum). 

t seeds occupied 223 acres, or 0*25 per cent, all of which were 
iiticr castor-Dit sc&dSj thvchi (RiciuuB corainuKisJ^ nnd tal (ScttUnmn 
mdicu m). Fibres occnpiod 40,393 acres, or 46*72 per cent, all of 
li3ch were undor cotton, kap<U (Ooa&ypimn indie tun), Miscellany uiui 
crops occupied o f 3 6 / ncres t or 6'0 per cent^ of which 320 acres wore 
™ {NiootiMia tabaemn); four under snear-cAne, 

j (SacdiEu-nm officin&rum)j 552 under indigo, gali (IndiifoFerft 
■ ■ ctorm) j and 5,Q8fi under mkcelh nixing vegetables and fruits, 

*E!w Wh 2?l,?“ p 1872 fibow that ^ a total population of 
93,-49, 78,957, or 84*6/per cent, wore Hindus ; 14,202, or 15*23 per 

Jiff 1 ’ \ 2 ji_^ r « 8 ' 00 others. The special census 

retuiniB furnished by the collector show that of a total population of 

° i« i a m I87 A* 70 ' 07l > or 8382 per cent, were Hindus ; 13,505, 

^niflnM Per Ml,salm4ns ' 8 p /™« J and 9 others. The Hindu 
population would seem to consist of tho following castes, which, to a 

w i? J? 0 ° ^ n,d0 to occupation : Brahmans, 3,329; 

fifSS"’' Kfi™sths, 25 j Wfiuifo, 2,558 ; Shrinks, 68; 

I wf^MMto l #? , S&£ 57 l* K ^°} >1S ’ 10 ' 17 7; Rajputs,4,793; KdehhiAs, 
in/VrkSSr’ $P\ Ghinuhw (oil-presscre), 151; Clihipds (calenders) 
48Q»fl nUiiiw i ij Ca iC ?~J 58 * Sonis (gold and silversmiths), 

Kansdrds (coppersmiths), 21 ; Lulmre 
W^ftSSl i B " 30J i Daj^ia (tailors), 304; Cliunnrds (bricklayers). 

203 ; Hajfim^JbSek) 3 !W6™DhShl £T**$* U70; Ods (diggers), 
ami Rabdris ihnrdS.’ , , jbb “ (wM^ermeo , 181; BharwMa 
MicSb 801; KhArwus (sonition), 107 ; 
(grein-parcheSr o G ‘, , (^ponndeai), 305; Bhndbhnjds 

SSHkWVSiiSSS* 12; Purabius and 

topc-makere) 0 nra - -Si? hunters) and R Aval j da (cotfcou- 

SSS?5SLS&. too.’ SSSl ?“■ T* Tabivids, W 

owtes, Dhers and Bhan^iaV^ 1j fcw 

According to tho sumo returns tho J ^ hW** 5yb * 

•**!*•'» « **£ 



tervice, or performing pereonnl U ! l flir*i >er io n ?ea 11 i“- Porsons ii 

m ogmultiaro and wit^ —i . , , Pep sons engager 

cultivators, 12,0-17; (5) labourers 
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637 ; and (c) herdsmen and shepherds, 100—in all 1 2,484, v. Persons Chapter XIII. 
engaged in oommerco and trade, 15& yi. Persona employed in g u b divisional 
mechanical arts, manufactures, and engineering operations, and en- Accounts, 
gaged in the sale of articles, manufactured or otherwise, prepared for Jamzwm* 
consumption, 8,696, vii h Miscellaneous persons not classed other- 
wiso—fa) women 8,185, and children 30 p 4l2“iu all 38,81)7 “and (5) 
miscellaneous parsons, 1,154—toted 40,351 + 

The total number of deaths in the three years ending with 1874-75 Public hmitlu 
was 6,303, or an average yearly mortality of 2,101, or, assuming the 
figures of the census of 3 H72 as a basis, of 2'3S per cent of 93,240, 
the total population of the sub-division. Of the average number of 
deaths, 1,757, or 83 + 62 percent,, were returned as due to fever; 132,. 
or 6-28 per cent, to diarrhcea and dysentery i 9* or 0 + 42 per cent, to 
small-po*; 1 I, or G“52 per cent, to cholera; and 162, or 7 71 per 
Cent, to* miscellaneous diseases* Deaths from accidents and violence 
averaged 30* or 1 "42 per cent of the average mortality of the sub¬ 
division. Daring the eamo period the number of births is returned 
at 4,111 souls, of whom 2,232 are entered m male and 1,879 m 
female children ; or an average yearly birth-rate of 1,376, or 1*46 per 
cent of the total population of t|io sub-division. 

A'mod Sub-di vision*—The A'mod sub-division is a compact a'mod* 
tract twenty-two miles long by thirteen broad. It is bounded on tho 
north by the river D had liar, which separates it from Jambusarj on 
the cast by Bftrada territory ; and on tho south by the Broach and 
the Wdgrn sub-divisions, the latter separating it towards the west 
from tho Golf of Cambay, to which the A'mod sub-division originally 
extended. The total area is 170 square miles, and the population was 
in 1872 returned at 40,260 souls* or an average density of 228^75 to 
the square mile, Tho realisable land revenue in 1874-75 amounted to 
X25,586 £Rs s 2,55,800). 

There are no alienated villages in this sub-division. The total Area* 
area of 176 square miles consists of 91/179 acres, or 81-06 percent, 
of occupied land; 4,085 acres, or 3“61 per cent, of culturcd.de waste; 

9^021 acres, or 7“ 99 per cent, of unculturable waste ; and 8,261 acres, 
or 7"32 per cent* occupied by village sites, roads, tanks, and rivers. 

From 95,564 acres 18,134 acres have to be subtracted on account of 
alienated lands in state villages. Of the balance of 77,430 acres, 
the actual area of cuitumblc state land, 71,845 acres, nr 9149 per 
cent, were in the year 1873-74 under cultivation. 

In the neighbourhood of the Dhudhar river the country is wooded. Aspect, 
but towards the salt tracts it becomes gradually barer. 

The only river is the DhAdhnr, the northern boundary of the sub- Witer-mpply. 
division. The water-supply is deficient, the wells few* and the tanka 
of but little capacity. 

The soil consists chiefly of the black cotton soil, richer towards the Boil, 
east; but towards the west, beginning with a poor black, it shades off 
into a grey sod, so salt as to bo unculturable. 

This sub-division lias not been brought as yet (1875) under the Survey thUiR 
survey revision, and is therefore wanting in assessment and occupancy 
details. 
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cows* * j95 i buffnlofift, Gl 0 horsey un<T 3,429 other Animals, 

From statistics fumi&hed by the registration department* it would 
seeni that in the year 1807, 24/ 0 acres of land were purchased at a 
total cost of £171 l&N (Rfl. 1,710), or £7 M. S±tf. (Ra, 72-0- 0) per acre, 
in the year I Sri the corresponding' figures show 1,6*1*# acres 
transferred at a cost of £6,051 (Rs. 60,510), or an average value per 
acre of £$ 13*. 8Jd. (Bs. 30-13-8). 

Of 71,8*6 acres, the total area of cultivated land, 12,722 acres, or 
WCrt ' iu , the ? mv fallow or under grass. Of 

itiVji ftore *J , ?^ <sp cultivation, grain crops occupied 

- br 3 j r G.5 per cent, of which lO/jQG Acres were under 

S" (Somhum vulgorc); 1,419 trader b6jri (HoIcuh spicatns); 3,371 
under wheat, gbau (Tnfecum mtivum); 4,4114 under rice t Jan,jar 
(Oryjtn saliva)i; and 113 J under kadm [Pospalum scrobiculniutn). 
_ R ^ e9 0c<Sll F™ 5.351 acres, or 15 81 prr cent,of which 3,071 acres were 

paititifJ . f ' lff and 0,280 under miscellaneous pulses, 

Pfp! n ^ '!’ !l {'Dclichoa lablabj; gram, cha ho (Cicer nriet inum); 

?t m dlfttUa) 5 Rnd (Pikuh sativum). Oil- 

rnot _„ P lod *!' ° r ® “ P® 1, cent, all of which were nuder 

c % 1 {Ricimis comma nis) p and ial (Seeattmm iudi- 



tj^inAArt 4 -, i r r /vf- .. * yj - 1UML ^ iuo acre* w tTe anuer 

taUaCqTJ ° J BI,d 693 ™ der miscellaneous 

's'T?'"eo tT h1,ow t ^ int R total population of 

: J , J ' ° r ,»« P r «nt, Hindus; 7,836, or 19*48 per 
Sei^ ?V “ d ~ m ’ or 0 7 P™ <»at, others. Tho 

*““«*•* by the coUector show that of a total 
Bff?* yuM 37,3 J?,^ d * 111 l875 ' W > m > op 78-84 par cent, were 
I i ° P 21 ?I P® MBt| i anil fonrWs is. Tho 

to a cr/erii ^ S<t0m to *™“* of ^c folia wing castes, which* 

l j_ iH]. Gt’ _ ^ & ag * guide to oecaputioa: Brahmans, 

SlT ; 11 i sBta,!! WWfa, 

|M™2 2 j»i*. Luwfinia, 247; Kunbis, 6,926; 

197' C'hlibmw (’ l 90/ ; M£lis, 90; GhducbLs (oit-pressers), 

fer .,j ,f r f (calenders) and BLuivsilrs (ndi co-printers} Son is 

77 ; Hajdina M 1 tia K '“m ( f otl f 1 >' 503; Wsg?™)> 

and Itahiris fL in i anin ,, ‘ ^ Hlioblns (washermen), 121 ; Ilharwads 

Colas (ricc-pmiiitWi 5[T 233: K,lArwils (sefimon), 21 ; 

nnd MardtMs, (grem-oarehera), 13 ; Puribrts 

(cotton-tape-matewl til® hunters) and Hdvallds 

M^his (X-umH) fAS ’ ; “< ™d Taldvias, 2,364; 

Dhera aud Bh&ne&a ’*> Rtn " J jAs ^ nile re),492; despised low castes, 
S “’ 6S0 i ■*« rehg.ous beggars, 244. According 
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to the same returns the occupation of the whole population of the 
tmb-di vision Lj os follows: L Persona employed under government, 
or municipal, or other local authorities, numbering in all 791 souls, 
in Professional portions, 302. in. Personam service, or performing 
personal offices, 261 h iv* Persons engaged in agriculture and witkuui- 
mala—(«) cultivators, 5,721 ; (ft) labourers, 1,781; rad (c) herdsmen 
and shepherds, 81—in all 10,583, v. Persons engaged in commerce and 
trade, 497. vl Persona employed in mechanical arts, manufactures, 
and engineering operations, and engaged in the sale of articles, manu¬ 
factured or otherwise prepared for consumption, 1771. vii. Miscella¬ 
neous persons not classed otherwise—(a) women 8,633, and children 
14,146—in all 23,779; and (ft) miscclhmeons persons, 398—total 
33,177* 

The total number of deaths in the five years ending with 187-4-75 FuTjlic luislth, 
was 4,438, or an average yearly mortality of 887, or, assuming the 
figures of the census of 1872 as a basis, of 3 2 per cent of 10,260, 
the total population of the anb-division. Of the average number of 
deatliB, 650, or 73*28 per cent, were returned os duo to fever; 40, or 
4-5 per cent, to diarrhoea and dysentery; 6, or O'67 per cent, to small¬ 
pox i 28, or 315 per cent, to cholera; and 157, or 1 7 7 per cent, to 
miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from accidents and violence averaged 
6, or 0 G7 per cent, of the average mortality of the sub-di vision. 

During the same period the number of births is returned at 3,646 
souls, of whom 1,950 arc entered as male and 1 r 696 as female children ; 
or an average yearly birth-rate of 72D, or P81 per cent of the total 
population of the sub-diviaiom 

Wa'gra S ub*di vision*—The Wfigra sub-division of the Breach WiftH*. 
district is bounded on the north by the A r mod and Jambu^ar sub¬ 
divisions, both in the district of Breach; on the cast by A^mod and 
Breach ; on the south by iho Broach sab-division fluid the river Nar¬ 
bada ; and on the west by the Gulf of Cambay. The total area is 
308 square miles; and the population was m 1872 returned at 36,779 
souls, or an average density of 125-9 to the square mile. The realiz¬ 
able land revenue in 1874*75 amounted to £33,570 (Rs. 3,35,700). 

On the total area of 308 square miles, four ore occupied by the Arc*, 
lands of alienated villages* The remainder, according to the returns 
of the revenue survey, contains 124,921 acres, or 6-i ll per cent, of 
occupied lam!; 12,533 acres, or B k 43 per cent, of culturable wasted 
59,549 acres, or 25*94 per cent, of uncultnrable waste j and 6,845, 
or 3 r 51 per cent, occupied by village sites, roads, tanks, and rivers. 

From 137,454 acres, 34,960 acres haw to be subtracted on account 
of alienated lands in state villages. Of tho balance of 102,494 
acres, the actual area of culturable state land, 90,093 acres, or 8781 
per cent, were in the year 1873-74 under cultivation. 

The eastern part of this sub-division resembles Broach, but tho Ajjpeot. 
west, with the exception of a small fertile tract of light soil* forms 
an unfruitful salt plain. 

For the last ton ycara the average ruin-hJI Las been 20 inches. 
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Hus oscephon of the Bhtiklii cnc-k on the east, and the 
Warfarin skirt, ag ,te southern bouudaiy, this s.ib-division is without 
y urge Arena. J ho water-supply is deficient in quantity, and 
brackish^ a Tef ^ larff0 P ro P 0I ' ti011 of all the wells ‘ being 

With tho exception of the small tract manlbned above, the soil 
IS miDDat entirely black, rvrjar* 

The following statement shows the area ocennied in tho statu 

TL assessment imposed under rates guaranteed by 

government ta tho year 1872-73;—. “ 

Statement tkowmg the Area ocmpitd ami the Aseessnumt 1872-73. 



^tSSTT** (m . -dialed 

IM ilwZ— 1 V'aliuhtioiw of aiianjLti orL5 V 
Rciu^o* nsaJ i/al ,] c 
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STrltJI 14 7 

M F 2lG 7 SI 
^2i5 0 U 
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4.0J.SSQ 2 0 
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force until 1901-2- a or assessment introduced in 1872-73 remain ii 

The returns for 1871 , . 

iti 9,380 Whcb 32,704 souls lodge* 

the following stor-fc - .1 ow ' wtll \ " nd 8(i tlm ks, and owning 

»** **» bufiSL.; atSSs HSS T s ’ ^ 985 r eB > ^ 

m 1h7 * ^ ^ Sj other an minis* 

were recorded wkhtn aver^™ I Cnt * d ’ 9tinct holdings, khdta, 

n UrerJ, E° of lejj acres, and a rental o;l 
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£4 1 Ss. (Rs. 46-10-4). These holdings would represent, if divided 

in equal parts among tho agricultural population, for each person, an 
allotment of 13|J5 acres, at a yearly rent of £8 14#. IJii. (Rs. 37-0-11). 
If distributed among the whole population of tho sub-division, the 
share per head would amount to 8^ acres, and the incidence of the 
land-tax to 17a. 2|ii. (Ha 8-9-9), 

From statistic* furnished by the registration department it would 
seem that in ike year 18G7 h 573|-g-scrt?s of hind were purchased at a 
total cost of £2,088 3* 6£ {Rs r 20,89142), or £3 12#, 9M (Rs, 3G-6-4) 
per aero* In tho year 187 4 tho corresponding figures show 3,105^ 
acres transferred at a cost of £2,914 7#^ 6d. (Rs, 29,14342), or au 
average value per aero of 18#, 91 d, (Ha- 9-6-2)* 

Of 90,008 acres, tho total area of cultivated land, 11,345 acres, or 
12"6 per cent, were in 1873-74 fallow or under grass. Of tho 
73 p GG 3 acre* under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 39,795 
acres, or 50 58 per cent, of which 18,096 acres wore under juwAr 
(Sorghum vulgare} ; 2,323 under bdjri (Holous spicatus) \ 19,127 
under wheat, glum (Triticam icstivum) ; 240 under rice, Mngar (Oryza 
saliva) ; and nine under kodra (Paapalam scrobicii latum). Pulses 
occupied 9,G93 acres, or 12 32 per cent, of which 1,829 acres wero 
under tuwer (Cnjanus indices), and 8,064 under miacehaneons pulses, 
comprising wdl (Dotichos bblab ); gram, chtxna (Cicer arkitinuin) ; 
v<uy (Phased us nidhtus); and peas, waldna (Pisuui sativum)* Oil- 
seeds occupied 144 acres* or 0*18 per cent, all of which wero under 
castor-oil seeds, dimta (Rieinu* conmiunis) p and tal (Sesamum indl- 
enm). Fibres occupied 28,593 acres, or 30"3 I por cent, nil of which 
were under cotton, kapdtr (Goasypium indicutn), Miscellaneous crops 
occupied 4 £3 ocre^ or 0 h 5G per cent, of which 2G3 acres were under 
tobacco* iambuku (Nicotiana tabaottro), and 181) under miscellaneous 
vegetables and fruits. 

The census returns for 1872 show that of a total population of 
88,779, 33,706, or 86-91 percent, were Hindus i 5,058, or 1304 per 
cent, Mn&nlmnns j 14 Paraia; and one native convert to Christianity^ 
The special census returns furnished by the collector show that of a 
total population of 34,102 souls in 1875, 29*309, or H5‘04pcr cent, were 
Hindus ; 4,791, or 14'04 per cent, MusalmAns; and two Parais, Thu 
Hindu population would se^m to consist of the following caster which, 
to a great extent* also serve as a guide to occupation : Rrnhman# s 1,013; 
Brahma-KshatriSj 17 ; K^yasth, oae ; Wdntus, 386 ; Shrdvaks* 285 ; 
Rhritins and Luwariiis, 56 ; Enable* 2*061 ; Rajputs, 3,910 ; Ertchhidd, 
212; Ghancbis {oil-pressera), 145; Chhipas (calenders) and Bhdvsnrs 
fcalico-printers}, 10; Son is (gold and silversmiths), 112; SutMra 
(carpenters), 213 ; LuMrs (blacksmEihs), 176; Dnrjis (tailors)* 201 ; 
KscMb (bricklayers), 13; Salats (mason b.) 7; KumbMra (potters), 715; 
OiIs (diggers), 217; Hajdins (barbers), 474; Dhobkis (washermen), 
198 ; Bluirwdds and Rnburis (herdsmen and shepherds), 452 ; Kkalr- 
was (acamnn)* 105; ALnchkis (fishermen), 9 j Farabias andMsr&tMs, 
5; Wnghris (fowlers and hunters) and Hiivalias (cotton-tape-makers), 
506; Kolis, 7,619 ; Bln la and TnlaYiais, 6,689 ; Matins (shoe-makers), 
69; KM]pus (tEumers), 451; despised low castes, Dhcra and Bkun- 
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gios, 2*669; and religious beggars, 283- According to the mmo 
returns, the occupation of tho whole population of the sub-division 
is as follows : i. Persons employed under government or municipal, 
or other local authorities, numbering in all 497* it Professional 
persons, 3PL iii. Persons in service, or performing personal offices, 
259. iv. Persons engaged in agriculture and with Animals— (n) 
cultivators, 5 S 596 j and (6) labourers, 714—in all 0,310. v. Persona 
engaged in commerce and trade, 5. vi. Persons employed in 
mechanical arts, manufacturer, and engineering operations, and en¬ 
gaged in the sale of articles, manufactured or otherwise, prepared 
for consumption, 8,693. viL Miscellaneous persona not classed 
otherwise— (a) women 6,091, and children 11,347— in at! 17,438; 
and (i) miscellaneous persons, 559—total 17,997* 

The total number of deaths in the five years ending 1874*75 was 
4,003* or an average yearly mortality ol 800, or, assuming the figures 
of the census of 1872 as a basis, of 3'00 per cent of the total popu¬ 
lation* Of tho average number of deaths! 027* Or 78’7 per cent, 
were returned as dm to fever; 74, or 9 25 per cent, to diarrhoea and 
dysentery j S p or one per cent* to small-pox; 16, or two per cent, to 
cholera; and 80, or 4'5 per cent, to miscellaneous diseases. Doathn 
from accidents or violence averaged 39, or 4’87 per cent, of the 
average mortality of the sub-division. During the same period the 
number of births is returned at 2,883 souls, of whom 1,404 are entered 
as male and 1,389 m female children, or an average yearly birth-rato 
of 576 or i'4S per cent of tho total population. 


Broach Stib-divieion,~Tho Broach sub-division, containing 
tho city of Broach, m bounded on the north by tho A'mod sub-division \ 
on the north-east and east by the territories of tho Bnrodu state \ on 
tho south-east by those ol tho Raja of Raj pi phi ; on the south by tho 
Ankles war flub-drvision, and on the west by the sub-division of 
Wrtgra, both in the district of Broach. The total area is 300 square 
miles; and the population, exclusive of 36,932 souls in the city of 
Broach, was in 1872 returned at 73,359 souls, or an average density 
of 2 12" 10 to the square mile* Tho realizable land re venue m 1874-75 
amounted to £62,443 (Ha. 6,24,480). 


Of the total area of 303 square miles, fourteen are occupied by the 
lauds of alienated villages. The remainder* according to tho returns 
of the raven™ survey, contains 125,821 acres, or 67 55 per cent, of 
occupied laud; 10,406 acres, or 5'6 per cent, of culturable waste; 
29,593 acres, or 15*95 per cent, of unculturable waste ; and 20,182 
acres* or 10 J 87 per cent, occupied by village silos, roads, tanks* and 
rivers. From 135*727 acres 19,974 acres have to be substrneted on 
ftcconnt of alienated lands in state villages* Of tho balance of 115,753 
acres, the actual area of culturable state land, 106,581 acres, or 
^ P or ctn b were in the year 1873-74 under cultivation, 


Almost the whole of the snb-division is a fiat rich plain of black 
scat stretching towards tho north bank of tho Narbada. The re* 
mWer cowate of a few island* hi the bed of the river, and a 
of Brood/ ^ 0n the southern bank nearly opposite tho city 
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The rivers of the sub-division nrc the Narbada, forty-three miles Chapter XIEL 
of whose course lies within the Limits of the sub-division, and the Suh-ii visional 
Hhukhi, ft tidal creek, nud in the rainy months a small tributary of the Accounts. 

Narbada that falls into the main stream on its right bank about broach. 

fifteen mile a below the city of Broach. The supply of tank and well- 
water in tlio sub-division is defective. 

The soil is chiefly black, fcdfi; and only a few villages near the Sof- 
hanks of the Narbada have any considerable quantity of light, gorat, 
aoiL 

The following statement shows the area occupied In tlw stato Assessment, 
villages and the assessment imposed under rates guaranteed by JS7I ‘ 

government in the year 1870-71 
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Tina rfttca of p&sessnaeut Introduced in 1870-71 remain in force 
until 1899-1900. 


Tbo rotoms for 1874 skw a population of 64,600 souls, exclusive 
of the town of Broach, lodged in 18,290 hoH^ea, provided with 597 ISlt 

welts ami 101 tanks, and owning the following stoefs: 5,793 ploughs. 
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Chapter 2 IIL 

Sub-divkionjd 

Accc-uuts. 

Bjuucn. 

O^eo-pmcy. 


Value at LwnL 


Pnjdace, 

1SJ3T4. 


Population, 

i672-lS7&. 


4,325 carts, 13,561 oxen, 2,823 cows, 12,570 buJIaloos* 594 hems, 
and 0,977 other animals. 


In 1870-71, the year of settlement, 9*017 distinct hoUinga, ftfar&i, 
wore recorded, with an average area of 18|§ acres* and a rental of 
£5 7*. 11JJL (Ri. 63-15-0). These holdings would represent, if 
divided in equal parts among the agricultural population, for each 
person, an allotment of acres, at a yearly rent of £l 11*. 11 Jd. 
(R5 f 15-15-10)* If digtri euted among the whole population of the 
sub-division, the share per head would amount to acres, and the 
incidence of the laud- tux to £1 S|d. (Rg. 10-5-8), 

From statistics furnished by the registration department, it would 
seem tliat in the year 1867,3,455^ J acres of land were purchased at a 
total coat of £32,553 IU (Ra. 2*25,538), or £6 10*. 6*<£ (Ri. 651-2) 
per acre- In the year 1874 the corresponding figures show 7,375 
acres, transferred at n coat of € 45,538 0a* 1 hit (Rs. 4,55,033-1), or an 
average value per acre of £0 3s, 6|d, (Rs, 31-12-5.) 

Of 100,531 acres, the total area of cultivated land, 19,919 acres, or 
18"09 per cent, were in the year 1873-74 fallow or under grass. Of 
the 86,612 acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 
35,003 acres, or 40'48 per cent, of which 17*251 acron were under 
jumdr (Sorghum vulgare) ; 1,239 under hdjri (lloicus spicatua) j 5,023 
under wheat, ijltau (Triticum restivum) : 10,467 under rice, thingur 
(Oryza saliva); and 484 under Irnlra (PaspEtlum scrobieulatum). 
Pulses occupied 10,731 acres, or 12 38 per cent, of which 6,081 acres 
were under tuver (Cajamis indicus), and 4,650 under miscellaneous 
pulses, comprising wdl (DoIlcIios labkb); gram* vkutiu (Oicer arieti- 
uuin); mag (Phoseolus mdiatus ); and pcaa, maid a a (Pisum sati- 
vuni). Oil-seeds occupied 237 acres* or 0*27 per cent, all of which 
were under castor-oil seeds, divola (Hie in us communis)* and tat 
(Sesamum jndicum). Fibres occupied 37,279 acres, or 43 04 per cent, 
ot which 37,251 acres were under cotton, (Gossypium indi- 

eumjj and 28 under hemp, *fni (Crotalnria juneca). Miscellaneous 
crops occupied 3,320 acres, or 3'S3 per cent* of which 1,357 acres were 
under tobacco, £ai#i£id^u (Nicotian* tuba cum.) ; 89 under sugar-cane, 
& ■* r E tSachh arum o fficina niDi): and 1,874 under miscellaneous 
vegetables and fruity 


returns for 1872 show that ol a total population of 
“«™ of the city of Broach, 77,087, or 69 89 per 
^woreHmd^^^or 2741 percent, Mnsalm^us; 2 f 169, 
. P or r ccl1 ^ FAi-sia; and 786 others* Tho special census 
ISES?* b £ t V Q Elector Show that of a total popuk- 
II isid uh ■ 18 /%* 70,014, or G8'97 per cent, were 

P® CGnt - } 1,961, or 1*91 per 

boUA?fn Hindu population would seem 

« TS£ to <Mt 2 1 ' '' hich ' '» * K~t e«o«t. . 1,0 .mo 

238 • K»v.'.!> « ') ‘ 5,318 j Hm!iiLi:i-Knhutr.is 

^ ssssrraftla'gas rs 


Oujarit) 
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mid cotton), 925 ; Souls (geld and silversmiths), 60S U SutMra (cat- 
renters), 80S} Kam^ra-s (copper and brasasiniths), Ui; I * aba 5 a 
{ blacksmiths), 531 ; Dorps (tailors), 830} kndms (brtekbyera), 1J, 
Salute (Musous), 4} Kumbhars (potters), 1 Mi i Ws (diggers), 155# 
Ilujams (barbers), 1,152; Dhobhis (wasbermt-d), 433 ; Ubarwadsi and 
Rabaris (herdsmen and shepherds), 629 ; Ktfirwfis 
Maehhis (fishermen), 4,545 ; Golds (riec-pondera), 778; 

{L'TJT.tTi-narobere), 179 } MurwAris, lib ; Pnrabi&J and MaratMa.ddG, 

Waghm (fowlers and hunters) aud J^vali^ (ootten-tape-mtiltcrs), 

805; Kolia, 10,479; Rbils and Tufavias, 9,494; Modus 

392 ; Kh&lpas (tanners). 803; despised low crates. Dhoreand Bhangi^, 

0,002 ; and religious beggars, 581, According to the ^ retema 

tho occupation of the whole population of the subdivision i* na 

follows { P i. Persons employed under government, or inumcip.il, or 

other local authorities, numbering in all 2,540 souls. 

persons, 1,222. iii. Porous in service, or perform nig personal othoes, 

1,133. iv. Persons engage in afS^toie SB* ^ “‘pw^fL- 

v. Persons engaged in commerce nnd trades, . ,8.>(, - 

ployed in mechanical arts, manufactures, and ongmcernig operations, 
nod engaged in the sale of articles, manufactured or other™, P“;- 

otherwise— (a) women 23,305,and cbildrmi 3^,392—m all W>,WH , 
and (h) miscellaneous persons, 2,031—total Ij-,( Jl- 

Tho total number of deaths m the four yoara ending 1874-75 was 
7,327, or an average yearly mortality of l * 832j ° r * "l,?f tho 

figure, of tho cenVos of 1872 00 . I»™, »f « K 

total population exclusive of the city of Broach. - ■ , 'J? 

number of deaths, 1,138, or 78 49 per cent, we™ returned asdoeto 
fever; 132, or 7*2 per cent, to diarrhoea and dysentery ; 41, or 1 ■ 
per cent, to smallpox; 53, or 259 per cent, tocholem 164, or 
8-95 per cent, to miscellaneous diseases. Deaths feom ■ 
violence averaged 11, or 0'G per cent of the average ^ _ ^ ^ re _ 

Hnb-division. During the same period the nutn ni ■* . 

turned at 5,061 souls? of whom 3,724 are entered 
as female children, or an average yearly birth-ra e <■> 
per cent. 

Ankleswar Sub-division.-The An^"*^£532 

prising the subordinate division, prffimoW, of “ : ’ nnmhav * on 

the north and west by the river Narbada aadtheGuJf « gjW; ™ 
the south the river Kim separates it from he 

the Surat district; and on toTeast it utagjidj*jteJgWg 
and Baroda territories. The total areo^is^-..- <1 average 

tho population WOH in 1872 rotl1 ™^ ^The retSble land revenue 
density of 231 2 to tho square ™» I! 

amounted in 1874-75 to £50j859 (R&- ■■ , n , 

Of the total area of 293 square er^'MCordi^'totho ratnrae 
lands of alienated villages J *8 1 Zt<& or 74^2 per cent, of 

of the revenue survey, contains 140, *04 at. , .. y waste; 

occupied hrodi 8,805 acres, or 4 °/ I**? 0 "';,', „d8,813 

80,510 scree, or 1502 per cel. oi^vulluruhlo 
acres, or 4'47 per cent, occppiod village - j 
b 705—69 
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riverH, From 144,790 acres* 35,592 acres have to l>e subtracted on 
account of alienated. lands in state villages. Of the balance of 199,207 
acres, the actual area o! etiHurable state Land* 99,956 acres, or 91'52 
per cent* were in the year 1373-74 under cultivation. 

The climate is in some small degree better than that of Broach. 
The average rain-fall for the lost nine years is nearly 32 inches* 

The tanks are small, and used for drinking purposes» 

The soil la for the most part black, regar ; but there ia a large tract 
of light Boil, tjQTtitj eaid to be the former bod of the river Narbada. 

The following statement shows the area occupied in the state 
villages and the assessment imposed under rates guaranteed by 
government in the year 1871-72 :— 


Stoiemmt Mhomng iU Area accw pied W the Astetmmt nn?v*cd f 1871-72. 
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Chapter XU1 

Sub-di visional 
Accounts. 

A.SKLJjSWAR, 


In 1871-72, tlio year of settlement, 13,780 distindboHings, iJuiia, 
were recorded, with an averogo area of 9jji acres, and a rental of 
U 3s. II d. (Rs. 41-15-4). These holdings would represent, if di¬ 
vided in equal parts among the agricultural populstionfor each per¬ 
son. an allotment of 4# acres, at a yearly rent of £1 18*. UH 
[fis. 19-7-10) s if distributed woong the whole population oE the sub- 
di vision, the sham per bead would amount to acre3, imd the m- 
eidonce o£ the laud-t six to IBs, |tI. (1^- 9-0-5)» 

From statistics furnished by the registration department it would ofW ‘ 
seem that in the year 1867, 711|§ of Jwd w«o P«rgMcd at a 
total cost of £3,4-19 4a, 6d. (Rs. 34,492-4), or £4 16* 10|rf. (Ra. 48-7-« 
per acre. In the year 1874 the corresponding figures shew 1,842* 
acres transferred at a cost of £7,821 <a Ibi, • ), a 

average vpIuQ per acre of £1 lid. (Its, 42-7^ , >) ■ 

Of 99,956 acres, the total area of cultivated land, 10,011 acres, rrLK,i "iaTa- 74 . 
or 16-61 per cent, were in the year 1873-74 fallow or under grass 
Of the 83,345 acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 
39,410 acres, or 47 32 per cent, of which 21,167 acres were under 
jnUr (Sorghum vnlgare) j 1,897 under ^ (Ilotcus ^fcus); 

1 3, MS under wheat, ykau (Triticum sestivimi) ; -,341 under nee, 
ddngar (Oryzn sativu) ; and 587 under W™ (Faspcdumscrohi- 
colatnm). Pulses occupied 2,135 acres, or 2 o6 per «M| which 
990 acres were under turn* (Cajanus mdicus), and 1,139 under 
miscellaneous pulses, comprising ^ru/^behoslablabjj gramejunu 
(Cieerarietiunni); mag (PfiascolHs radiatua) j and pens, wat&fta j l isum 
Ltivum). Oil-seeds occupied 213 acres, or 0 2o per cent, all of which 
were under castor-oil seels, df™fa 

(Sesamam indicum). Fibres occupied 40.990 acres, or 49 Ob percent, 
all of which were under cotton, kaffo (Gossypuim lndicum). “iflool- 
Eaiioous crons occupied 878 acres, or 1 0o per cent, of whith 342 
acres were indi-r ttLcco, tambdka, (Nicotians “J* 

sugar-cane, am« (Sacehuru.n ofhenmrum); and o02 under m*cel- 

luDCQiia vegetables! ami fruits 

Tho cc„ aaa r«t»r™ for 1S72 ,l,o« tllotof , total popol*M~, of 
67 7 t:t, 55,148s or 81*4 per cent* were Hindus ; 11,688, or b per 
cent, Musalmsius j 809, or 132 per conk. Fdrsis; and eight others. 

'IV nneciul census returns furnished by the collector show that of a 
2d 3 86,840 souls in 1375, 54,459 or 81-47 P^ «*t 

worn Hindus j 1 1,335, or 16*95 per cent, Musalmans; 1,0id, or 1 56 
Ir^eut Win ; and three others. Tim Uindu population would seem 
to consist of the following castes, which, to agreat extent, also servo 
„ n ; i i . ^rt-siTOition ■ Br&hmanSi S.2a2 j BrtihiD4rKanatn% j 

4 . WArdia a 130: Slmivwka, 391 ; BhdtiCs and La.w4nte, 

^ iSibit' SoftwSi 2,748; Kddthids, 1,262; Mil's, 56; 

Gl.Andii 3 b (oil-prcsserfl)784; Chhipds (calenders) ami Bhdvstai 


nnor and brass smiths]! o; LisRuira idmwkbuuwibjj ~' v / 
rtJforNl 486 • Salats (masons), 166 ; KmnbMra (potters), 1,U;9; Ods 
gga;% (barbers), 540 ; Dbobhis (washermen), 179 , 
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PulcMiis (water-drawers) t 6; BhsrwMs and Robfiha (liertfamou and 

shepherds) and Bhniiddris (toddy-drrttverajj 695; Khiirwls (seamen), 
536 | MAckhiB (fishermen), 160 - t Golds (riofr-ponriders), 231 ; Blmd- 
bhn]Aa (gnim-parchers), 92; Pnmbi&g and MemTithAs, 155 j Wdgh™ 
(fowler* mid hunter*) and Invalids {cotton-UpL-ninkcrs), 232 ; Kolia, 
13,999 ; Phils and Tilkmas, 10 t l78 j Mochis (shoe-tun kura), 217; 
KhAlp&g (tanners), 723j despised low l)hers and Bhangirla, 

o,U03 j and religious beggars, 336, According to the &nnae returns, 
the occupation of the whole population of the sub-drvision is us 
follows: u Persons employed under guvornineiitj or inuuicipalj or 
other local authorities, numbering in all 1,867. ij r i Vofesaioual per- 
tonSj 280. iii + Persons in service.* or performing personal oflScea p 
1^111. iv. Persons engaged in agriculture and with animals— fit) 
cultLYators, 1 2 M t lb J fi*J labourers, 10_, 116 ; aiul ft) herdsmen and 
shepherds, 116—in all 22,948. v* Persons engaged in commerce and 
mule, -bib vn + 1-ergons employed in mechanical arts, manufactures, 
and engiueering operations, ami engaged in the sale of articles, ms mi- 
tact u re<l or otherwuw, prepared for consamption, 7,331. vii. Miacolln- 
nooaspoRonatiot ataued c*hmwii»—|'a j J women 7,325, and child mi 
3^0»3^ ltl ^ W ' 1111(3 ft) ™iscL‘llaaeou» personal, 1,305—total 

Tho total nnmlwr of dentin* in the fire years ending with 1874-75 
was 8, 513, or an average yearly mortality of 1,632, or, assuming the 
&“!“? ? f the census of 1873 as a basis, of 215 percent of 67,743, 
i Lu' l Sni'i' 1 ?! t,|FJ sub-dmsion. Of the average namber of 
d l o.-r ' J0, ” 7 8'2lpor cent, wow re turned ms duo to fever; 46, 
Z 'X CtJ oV tfl AT bcca “^«3j»nitoryi 16, or 0*96 percent, 
*! ’££' ,?** or -'v J P° r ceut , to eholcni; and 2-43, or 1162 per 
rllHeftTOa - f^ofl lhs from a ccident a and violence 
01 : I- JJ p° r of the average mortality of tho anb- 
2« 9 °?; ^"r'Bgthe ^me period the number of births is returned 
r .-r/ 'v m"? 1 8 * w ^ om ^681 arc entered m male and 2,889 os 

0f a ? a Y era 8? y™*y birth-rate of 1,254, or 135 per 
cent of tho total population of the sub-division. 
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CHAPTER XIV, 

PLACES OF INTEREST* 

;A'mod* north IaL 2 V SO", and eaet long* 72* 54'* A town* 
situated about a mile to the south of the DhMhor river* twenty-one 
miles north of Broach, and thirty miles south-west of BnrodaS In 
1371 it contained 1*312 houses and a population of 3,325 soirls, aa 
compared with 1,922 houses and 4,944 inhabitants in ISIS. A'mod 
is the residence of ft tluikor^ who owns about 21*211 acres of Inndj 
and Ima a yearly income of £3*000 [Rs. 80*000)* gPho town was ori¬ 
ginally surrounded by a wall, whichj m early as 1848, bad almost 
entirely disappeared. At that time there was a small fortress,, on tho 
north-east corner, overhanging the tank, and |ho noighboorhoodjwas 
said to abound in mined mosques nnd tombs v > A "mod is a place of 
but littlo trade, chiefly in cotton. There workers in iron, who 
make good-edged tools, such as knives and razors* Besides tho 
ordinary snb-divisional revenue and police offices* Aniod is provided 
with a post office. 

Anldeswar* north Int, 21° 37', east long, 73 d 2\ A town on tho 
line of the Bombay, Bared a, and Central India railway, about sis 
miles south of Broach. It bad in 1874 a population estimated at 8,803 
souls. Since tho opening of tho railway the trade of the town has 
increased* Connected with Iffinaot, twelve miles to the west, and pro¬ 
vided with a road running for nine miles eastward towards Nandod 
in RzijpipK Ankles war has of late years become tho chief mart of ft 
cons iderable area of country* By this route timber, firewood, ftnd 
bamboos for building purposes, wax, honey, hides, drugs* ftnd jungle 
prodnee, find their way to the Ankleswar market and railway station, 
and pitrce-goods* metals, hardware* salt* and other necessaries of life* 
reach Nandod. Cotton is the staple article of trade* and during tho 
Inst thirteen years the town has been supplied with three ginning- 
factories. There is also a timber trade in rafters and bamboos 
brought from the R aj pip] u forests, and a small manufucturo of 
country-soap, paper, 1 and stone hand-mills. Besides the ordinary 
sob-divisional revenue and police offices,, the town is provided with 
a subordinate judge's court, u post office, and a dispensary* 

Ba'ws Rustam. —There are two places of Musalmtin resort 
dedicated to tho saint BAwa Rustam* one about a mile distant from 
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iho village of Fnrioj, in the Broach sub-division, and the other, also 
called GanjolsMh, at the town of Jumbusar. 

The fair near P&riej lasts three day*, and b hold annually, on tho 
22nd day of Jmuddi-ul-awul ; about three thousand people are esti¬ 
mated to attend. It is not connected with any course of pilgrimages. 
There are rest-houses hero, but capable of holding very few persons. 1 
The water-supply b defective. There are no enclosures to the 
rnosque. There are two rooms, ones of thorn being' the antechamber % 
it is forty feet by thirty, Tho other room is thirty feet long, twenty 
feet wide, and sbe feet high* The Darga holds 7ti|3' acres of laud, 
assessed at £20 10p. 9d + (Rs, 205-6). Ko outbresi of cholera is 
recorded in connection with this place. 

The fair at Jntubosar lasts two days, and is hold once a year (on the 
13th day of Rajab). About three thousand people arc estimated to 
attend. It is not connected with any course of pilgrimages. There 
are rest-houses, but capable of holding very few persons. The water- 
supply ia defective- The Darga is encompassed by a mud wall, and 
the only room is thirty feet square. The Cargo. holda acres of 
hind, assessed at £4 9*. 4d. (Rs, 44-10-3), and receives a yearly cash 
allowance of £3 Ilk. 4 d. (Ra. 33-2-8). No outbreak of cholera is 
recorded in connection with tins fair, 

BhAdbtlUt, a Hindu place of pilgrimage in the Broach sub¬ 
division, on the north hank of the NurbadUj about eight miles from 
Broach, is a small village of 249 houses, ami a population of 796 in¬ 
habitants. This fair ia in honour of Mahndev* under the name of 
Bhudcskwar. It takes place when Bhadnrvo (August-September) is 
the intercalary month—an event that happens once in every nineteen 
or twenty years. The ceremonies continue throughout the entire 
intercalary month. On the Inst occasion, m 1871, the fair began on 
the 17th August, and went on till the 14fch September. 9 Few pil- 

S nms, however,came before the 25th August, the ctgi&rm (1 Itli day); 

nrmg the next five days, or till the full moon, there was a steady 
increase, the numbers ranging from ten or twelve thousand on tho 
25th, to fifty or sixty thousand on tho 80 th. There was then a 
hailing off; but on the last day, auuis, of tho holy mouth, large 
numbers again Booked in. An apothecary was placed in medical 
charge ef tho fair, and though the weather was hot, the health of 
the people was good. Only fourteen cases of sickness—twelve of 
dysentery, and one each of diarrhoea and fever — -were recorded. A 
epoebl police party, consisting of two mounted police, seven head- 
constables, and twenty*oight constables, was posted at the fair, 
Ihere was but little crime* The property stolen was estimated at 
£1 4if. (Us, 12), and of this all bnt 2^. (Re. 1) wan recovered. The 
cereuionies at Blind bbut are special. They do not form part of a 
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course of pfigrtmagea, and, after the holy month comes to an end, Chapter XIV, 

the ri&Hom return to their homes. On ring' the time of the fair the p^gg of Interest* 

pilgrims 1 i?o partly in the houses of the villagers, and partly m , 

tents and temporary sheds. The water is drawn from the Narbadaj 

and the supply is sufficient. There ia a temple at Rh&dbhut, the 

ante-chamber of which is eleven and a half feet square; and the 

inner room, entered through a door Mre feet high and two and a 

half feet wide, is eleven feet long by ten and a half broad. The 

temple receives a yearly grant from the British government of 18*. 

(Rs. 9). 

Broach* north Ink 21°4£'j east long, 73P 2 F , with a population BaeAcir. 
of 86,932 souls and a yearly municipal revenue of £7,089 (Rs. 70*800), Description* 
is the fourth city of Gujarat, and the ninth of the Bombay presidency 
exclusive of Sind, Covering with its suburb a strip of land about 
two and a half miles long and three quarters of a imlo broad* Broach 
is, hy its own inhabitants, commonly spoken of as j tM* or the tongue. 

From the south hank of the Narbada, its buildings crowning the top 
and clustered on the sonthern slope of a high mound, the massive 
stone wall lining the river bank for about a mile* and the ruined forti¬ 
fications passing up the sides and encircling the top of the hill, give tlio 
town of Broach a marked and picturesque appearance. From the 
high ground in the fort, on every side stretches a wide open plain. 

Close at hand, to the south, the Narbada,, nearly a mile across, and 
broadening as it grows more distant* pns&efc westwards to the sea* 

To the west the groves of the welbwooaod Suburb of Ydnlpor, and 
northwards a group of two hills, relievo the line of tho level plain. 

To the north-east rows of tamarind trees mark where, a hundred years 
ago, was the nawiib J s garden* * with summer pavilions, fountains, and 
Connie and abundance of oriental fruits and flowers/ To the east ar# 
tho spots that, to a Hindu, give the town a special interest—the situ 
of king BalFs &ncrifiee* and the temple of Bhragu. Ktisln, the patron 
saint of Broach, 

The fortifications, ascribed by tradition to Sidh E/ij Jaiainghji of ^ 

Anhilw/ira (1004-1143), were stregthened and rebuilt hy Bahadur * 

BhSh (1626-1536)* In 1GGO, under tho orders of the emperor Aumng- 
seb* parts of the walls were thrown down ; but, twenty-five years later, 
the same monarch was forced to rebuild them to save the city from 
Mnrdtha assaults. Of lato years, except tho river wall, which, built 
of large blocks of stone, is still in good repair, the fortifktions havo 
been allowed to fall into disrepair, and in some places almost every 
trace* of them has disappeared. Broken bricks and other dt-bris 
would seem to showthat, at least in parts, tho high ground 
enclosed by the city walls is of artificial construction* At tho 
same time its position* with reference to tho line of small hillocks 
to tho north, favours the opinion that it was the rising ground 
on tho river bank that tempted the early colonists to settle at 
Broach, In tho city the streets are narrow* and some of them steep* 

Tho bouses are plain, generally two storks high, with walls of 
brick and tiled roofs. Some largo family mansions, said to have 
been built in 1790* the year of tho great famine, ornament the 
eastern part of the city, 0! these, tho residence of I^UubM, the 
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Chapter XIV. farmer of the Broach revenue, is, perhaps, the finest, with a front of 
Place* ofTnterrat Q&rwd wood* for richness of flosign* equalled by but few private 
buildings in Surat or Ahmedab/id. In the suburbs the housesare 
Bi^.vcil meaner in appearance* many of them not more than ono story high, 
and with wails of wattle and daub* These suburbs extend over an 
nrea of more than two and ft half square miles, including - in all six 
villages—-Yojalpor to the west; Dungri to the north-west; ATi to the 
north; KanbiWBgnand Knsak to the north-east; and Mojaiupor to the 
cast. Near the villages of Vejalpor, the western suburb, where?;* in 
Mr. Forbes' time (1780), several of the factors kid their country- 
houses, three or four of the European residents of Broach at present 
live. Here, too, is the Masatm&n Idga, and near the river bank 
several of the early cotten-fuctorieB, built before the opening of the 
railway. Ibis suburb is connected with the town by a road running 
eastward, which, passing through tho Kateppor marketplace, enters 
tho city of Broach by a steep, paved ascent* Another road, skirting 
tho north of the suburb, passes on a high level Eastwards for about 
u mile and a half towards the railway station* Beyond Yejulpor 
this line continues for about half a mile to the west* turning down 
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tciwards the river, where, at a high point on the northern bank, seats 
have been placed—a favourite evening resorb for the European and 
richer class of native townsmen, especially Farsis. Eastward from 
tho town ft rood passes along the bank of tho river, through tho 
village of Mojampor, towards Snkultirth. The eastern suburb has 
almost entirely a religious character* consisting of the resting-places 
provided for tho devotees who come to visit tho different shrines. 
On the way to this suburb is a handsome reservoir, the Katun tank, 
repaired about a century ago during LailubMFa administration* 

.Tho city of Broach was, according to the local legend, originally 
^ foWded by the saga Bhmgu, and so was called Bhragupor * or 1 lhrtigti J fl 
city. To their patron saint the people of the town owe a lasting debt 
of gratitude* for* by the exercise of his power* be induced the waters 
of the Narbada to leave their old bed* about three miles to the south* 
and come to flow close by tho new settle ment* In the first century 
of the Christian era, the sage's settlement had given its name to ft 
largo province, * 1 and the colony had become one of the chief porta in 
Western India. Twa hundred years later it was tho capital of it 
Rajput king, by religion a Jftin ; and, in tho early part of the seventh 
century, is said by the Chinese pilgrim, Iliouen Thsang, to have con¬ 
tained ten convents with 800 monks* and ten temples. Half a cen¬ 
tury later Branch was a town of sufficient importance to attract 
bo mo of the earliest of the Musalman expeditions against Western 
India. Under the Rajput rulers of Anhilwilra (746-1800), Breach 
(Bhragupor) was one of tho ports of that kingdom. 3 Early in the 
eldventhceutury Broach is mentioned as one of the capitals of Lardesa, 3 
and about the middle of the twelfth century (1153) is described as «- 
fetatiun for ships coming from China and Sind, n largo city*, beantifulj 


s Vincflat'f IL, aU5. 
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mi well built in bricks and pUster; its people rich, trading, and Chapter XIV- 
enterprising in speculation and distant expralitioiifi. 1 Daring the pi^ga of Interwt* * 
troubles that followed the overthrow ol thn Anlnlwira kinga* the B*oum 
city would seem to have changed hands on more than ouo occasion. 

Rut, with the exception of two years (1531-1536), during which it 
was held by the officers of the emperor Hnmiynn, Broach r emAin eU 
for about two hundred years (1391-1572) under the ilusalmin kmga 
of AhmoddMd. During the sixteenth century the city was twice 
(1536 and 1346) plundered by the Portggueao, who, m loiO, except 
for its streets ,* ao narrow that two horsemen could not pass through 
them at the same time, admired the city, with its cnetle-bko 
Lisbon, its magnificent and lofty houses with their costly lattices; tho 
famous ivory and black-wood workshops j and its townsmen well 
skilled in mechanics, chiefly weavers, who made the hnest cloth m 
the world,' 1 In 1573 Broach passed into the hands of the emperor 
Akhnr. Ten years later-Mujmfar Shall recoveretl the city, but held it 
only for a few months, when it again came into the possession of tho 
emperor of Delhi. In 1614 Broach was for a third time plundered 
by the Portuguese.' 1 In 1616 a British factory and ra 1617 n Dutch 
factory, wore established ttt BimL In 1(560 a portion ofthe fortm- 
cut ions of the city wqh razed to the ground by the order of too 
A urtmgzoh* In this defenceless state it was twice, in IG 75 ana IGob# 
plundered by the Mw*this. After the second exploit Aimng^b 
ordered the walls to bo rebuilt and the city named feukkabncL in 
173G the Musalmun commandant of the port was* by ftiznin-iit-miuk, 
raised to the rank of 1 uuwftb/ His family continued £0 maintain 
themselves in a position of almost complete independence till, m 
1772* the city was captured by the Englisli.JTliocousiderublc demand 
for its cloth, and the recently wtabliahcCexport trade in mw cotton 
to China, combined* during the first period of English rule, to mnko 
Broach the centre of a large and prosperous trade* t ivo years ter 
its transfer to Si ml in (1783), though ‘not so flourishing as it had 
been under tho English/ Broach was still a place of much trade, the 
streets f swarming with Arabs* Moghfils* and many t ribes of Gentoea. 

Cloth of various kinds was the great manufacture and export. 1 
Though, after ita final acquisition by tho English (1803)* its trade 
continued gradually to decline, Broach remained for many years a 
place pf conactpiedco* About tlio year 1320 began period or de¬ 
pression that lasted for about twenty-five year#* At its ejotfe Broach 
was almost without trade, its chief export nearly unsaleable, and 
both its cultivators and traders, for the most part* sunk in debt* In 
1850 tho value of its sports b*g*n to increase, and, from different 
canseSj continued to rise till, in IBG4* comfort, wealthy and extrava¬ 
gance had spread to almost all classes. During tho past ten years# 
though the wealth of its people bos greatly declined. Broach is still a 
pkee of active trade, distinguished by the number and the success 
of its cotton-spinning and other steamfactories- 
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The earlient reconM wtarai ™ taken in 1777, when the town 
con lamed fiOfUOOinhabitMiba, of whom 30,000 lived within and 20,000 
without the walls. 1 In 1812 the total population had fallen to 82,71 b r 
of whom 19,88 b were Hiudug t 9j888 Musalmnn*, and 2,092 Ptirais. 1 
In mi the corresponding returns give a total population of 31,550 
soids^ of whom 19,974 were Hindus 0 P 729 Masai mans, 1,823 F4 tb5b, 
and twenty-four Christians. In 1851 then? were 31,700 souls* of 
whom 21,07] were Hindwj 8,772 Musalin&ns* 1,835 Films, ami 
twenty-two Christians. In 1872 the total population had risen to 
USjffSS Boubj of whom 23,971 were Hindus, 10,733 MusaJm&n&, 2 r l 73 
r lira is, and fifty-five Christians. Of the population, the only classes 
Lulling for special notice are, among- Hindus, the BMrgnv Brahmans, 
who arc said to he descendants of th e sage Bhragu. Persia, also, fmi n 
the number and ago of their towers of silence, would set™ to have 
fettled at Broach soon after their arrival in Giijiurft (llth century), 
formerly whip-builders and skiili/d weavers, they Buffered from the 
decay of hath trader and many have abandoned Broach for Bombay* 
fho Brahma-Kshfltitfl are influential and prosperous. The greater 
somber and most wealthy of the mercantile cb^se^ arc Phi4vatfl. 
Ihe Mu^almnns arCj for the most part^ in a very poor condition. 

Of a total of 10,4-13 buildings, tho town and suburbs contain 
g&venty-oTie superior dwellings of three and more than three stories ; 
0bl substantial buildings of two stories; 3/221 fairly substantia] 
bmfilings of one story ; 2*838 fairly substantial buildings with a 
ground-floor only - r and 2,354 common mud buildings and huts- Re- 
sides dweffing-km&es, there were nineteen factories and 1,278 shops.* 

Hand-loom weaving is still, to n small extent, carried on. The work- 
me n are chiefly Musa[mans and Parsi^ and the goods manufactured 
arc napkuis T and coverlets of cotton and silk. The weaving of silk 
bas m a mdigo-dyemg, and calico-printing, almost exhaust the list- of 
Hie older industries of the town of Broach, The new occupations 

. .°P™ by the introduction of steam ore. however. tho chief indus¬ 

trial interest of tho town. 

Fur the Inst ICO years Broach trade lias been almost entirely local. 

The traffic by 
gca fan greatly 
fallen off; the 
returns for 1874 


enrmponaing jtmfy average from 1865 to 1870, tVdf*176^156 


showing a total 
value of exports 
and imports of 
£227,409 (Bs. 
22,74,090), as 
compared with 
£407,383 (Ra* 
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[Rs. 70,41(500) from 1856 fee 1862, and with £149,177 (Rs. 44,91,770) 
from 1837 to 1817, On the other baud, since the opening of the 
mil way j the laud traffic bus increased, the returns for the Broach 
station showing an advance in passenger traffic from 184,782 in 
18m to 210,210 in 1874, while during the same time a rise from 
37,620 tons to 42,918 tons in the quantity of goods carried, 

Tho principal public buildings within the fort are the conectoi^fi 
office; the civil courts; the Dutch factory ; tho jail ; the civil hos¬ 
pital; thy English church; the municipal office and Broach library; 
the English school; the vernacular school; the municipal market, 
outside of the fort, to the west, near the middle of the Kuttnpor 
markot-phiec ; the custom-house, not far from the market,on the bank 
of the river, near the south-western corner of the city; the head-quarter 
(W/ar) ■JitffciHoTyB on the river brink, in the village of Veydpor; 
travellers 1 rest-house, not now 1 used, within the limits of the All 
suburb; and the mil way station and rest^housu to the north-east of the 
town. 

Of medical institutions the chief is the civil hospital, ono of tho 
finest buildings in Broach, situated on the high ground towards tho 
western side of the fort. This hospital was completed in the year 
1872 at a coat of £6*700 (Ra. 67,000), and is provided with accommo¬ 
dation for thirty-live in-door patients* The total amount expended 
in erecting this building was made up of a grant of £3*500 (Rs, Se^OOO) 
from government; £2,500 (Rs. 25*000) from Mr* 8!oribji JumscJji 
Jijihhui, a well known Bombay merchant; £ 100 (Rs* 4*000) from 
the local fund committee; and £300 (Re. 3,000) from municipal funds. 
There are four institutions for feeding beggars* Of these, one is sup¬ 
ported by a Waiiin, one by Kheddw&l Brahman*, one by the trade guild, 
or nmhajai^ undone by Piirsis, The only hospital for animals in the 
dis triL-t is the yd njrdpuf at Broach. Wit h the exoe ption of asses p wh icli 
are rarely sent* all domestic animals* and such m are not of a venomous 
er cruel nature, when maimed* diseased, or considerably advanced 
iu age, are received in this hospital. Should a mare foal, or a cow or 
a she-bulYnlo calf* while she is in the hospital* the young animal is 
never sold* but, when grown up* it is made to do some light work* 
The Broach hospiLai was established iu 1790, when LallubMi, tho 
tnojiyiuddr* farmed tho revenues of the district. He made this an 
excuse for levying a special hospital cess, the receipts of which im 
said to have been considerably mono than tho amount actually spent 
on the charity. At present (1875) tho hospital contains 239 animals* 
Of these* four are horses, twenty-six cows, thirty-four calves, fifty-five 
bullocks, seven bulb* forty-three buffaloes, one camel, twenty-two 
goats* and thirty-seven fow r 3s. Besides there is a great store of gnrin- 
lufestin g vonnin, fcida, which a man daily collects from house to house, 
and brings to the hospital, where they are let loose in a granary, 
with ft small quantity or grain for them to ent and live upon. It Is 
said tliiit, formerly, bugs were allowed to remain in unused cots for 
about six weeks at a time, the limit, it was supposed, of their power 
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of supporting life without food j and than Kolia or other low-caste 
men wore pEiid from &d, to 1#. (4 os. to 8 as. ) to lio on the cots for 
hours together for the hungry insects to feed upon. * 1 * Orooti grass 
and buy* j^n*in t oats^ and mi Hot of the common sort are used m the 
tempi tab rile average daily consumption is said to bo 1,700 bundles 
of grass and forty pounds of grain* Animals that cun eat neither 
gnusA nor grain are fed with a mixture of millet-flour, molasses, and 
clarified butter, called A*uter* The yearly coat of this establishmon t 
said to be £530 (Its. o r 300) T These charges are met by receipts 
from various sources as shown below 


Osa r lit M f| Jinan) per cotton bate nod oihar iirUdea oF 
uurrvhnadiio ... „ f s 370ll 

Contributioa fram Boictay h M pital for anltmik Z ' m 50 

A«mi^ian fees, n»it» on Jmul h and hate proceeds of milk and 
0«ht nrticku 800 SO 


Total.*. *,000 £00 


Gifts of grass, cotton-seeds, oil*c&ke*4nd grain are also occasionally 
received* :iLL d when the expenditure exceeds the income, the delicit 
ia made up by donations* The institution jg generally managed j as 
honorary tnsk T by one of the chief merchants of the town * Tlio 
admission foe, which ia, as n rule, compulsory only in the case of 
quadrupeds brought to the hospital by II i ml us, is fixed at 2b. &*L 
hnriol expenses. Birds and fowls are admitted 
ree of charge Animals are received, he wove r tick they may be* 
possible tore is taken of them* and proper medicines admin is* 
ere by the hospital attendants until the animal becomes better* or 


The lodges* or mtdis, in which caste dinners am given, the Only 
p ecs of entertainment in Broach, arc twelve in number* of whion 
mne behng to Hindus, twofcoFinrb, and one to Bohonis of the Davdi 
eiiias* i Jaeso lodges can accommodate from 200 to 1,500 guests, and 
have an an average room for a party of 450 persons. They are chiefly 
u^d during the rainy months. 

Wftl1 ? tllt? flh wf places of interest are the Jama Mwjldj 
timl^ VV n S I I£1C! * I1CI1 nn ' carfy moaque composed almost on- 

irom HinJl , 1 tortplw on tL site of one of 
tifeofl OToseut the building is fuHiug into decay, and is 

MnfljxTm * ti"v . j 10 ^ 0 ^. or Muhammadan mendicants. 3 A noth er 

ino was VdilV " l F 0 [, Hoaw TOlorest is thu Idrus mosque. This build- 
[,f"siirnt°' C w ',i ° t T J °^ Al, . a| ' tfc *^ or Sycd Husseiu Idrus, 
tbo enclosim. Yu . f. 31 ^ ^‘5 p™ciptd tomb, tht-ro is, in the south of 
thr- imiKilVio In ^ nmnsoloom, where lie the rvintiina of somuoE 
the nawdbs of Brwd.. The tomb, are surrounded by lattice-wort 

w“. “iu» ! r IJjl T \\ R,irat !- ltR tnltl ' h “ 

< Aft*. thoepte™ .-f liroJl, l “ S ' lf0t Bn aih * 

i U m 5 uic ur two ol tliuir tuiML ' 0 t ,Ton l ) * »Wi i|nirtcrftl in tlm 

»***«*■ . " ^ Ol Umn tame. Kiatelwd m the warU. Uuur-iviy art, stiU 
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covered with plates of silver, which would seem to bo the origin of Chap ter %JY. 
the title * silver, J formerly applied to this mosque, 1 The only other pjj^ ea of Interest, 
building of anfc jq oarifln interest ifl the Mudrosa Darga, of which tho 
pillars nrq HinduT 

About two hundred yards from the bast Soft! fit the north-west 
comer of tho fort* is the tomb of Brigadier David Wedderbara, who 
was killed at the siege of Broach on November the 14th, 17*'2, The 
tomb is of brick* seven feet eleven inches long, three feet three 
inches broad* and three feet high, A large slab placed ever the 

g ~ave bears the following inscription : " Hero lies the body of 
rigadier-General David Wbdderburn, Commander-in- Chiuf of the 
Honourable Company** Forces under the Presidency of Bombay* 

The following letter from one of the first Generals of the ago is a 
moBt honourable testimony of his very superior military abilities yi :— 


" SU James, July 2«a, 1661* This day at noon arrived Major 
Wedderbum, dispatched by Prince Ferdinand, on Thursday last., tho 
0th instant, with the following letter from His Most Supreme High- 
ness to His Majesty : * I have the honour to eongratalnto your Majesty 
upon a very signal advantage which your Majesty*® Arms have this 
day gained. It is impossible for me to set down every particular of 
this glorious day. The bearer of this, on ofiieer of distinguished 
merit, and who has greatly contributed to tho happy success of this 
day, will give your Majesty an exact account of it. 1 have tho 
honour to recommend hi in to your Majesty’s Royal favour. (Dated) 
Upon the field of Kirk Denton {?)*not far from the Hillock* the IGth 
July 1 701, at 11 o'clock in tho forenoon*—Ferdinand* Duke of Bruns¬ 
wick and LmtenbuTg/ As a proof of His Royal Master’s entire appro¬ 
bation of his services in Germany, ho received n purse of a thousand 
pounds, was made Major Commandant of a Battalion when little more 
than of age* He was made Lieutenant-Colonel in 1762j Colonel and 
Brigadier-General in India in March 1770. Honourable* candid, just, 
and sincere, his conduct throughout life in his public and private 
capacity reflects the highest honour on hm memory; tho very essential 
advantages which the Company It v reaped from the exertion of his 
talents, since ho lias bad the chief command of the troops, uro incon¬ 
testable proofs of his abilities in his public capacity ; in bis private 
character words would poorly describe the excellence of his heart- 
Replete with virtues* which did honour to humanity, he lived loved, 
revered, and respected by his friends and acquaintances, and he fell 
most sincerely and universally regretted and lamented by all degrees 
of people. Ho was killed under tho walls of Broach, November 
11th, 1772, AZ tat 32 years and 8 months* With the deepest sor¬ 
row for his death, tho rineerest veneration* regard, and attachment 
to hie memory, the above is inscribed by his Aido-tio-Camp and 
Secretary, 

(Signed) Alexander Maclellek* 

(Signed) John Mackenzie” 


i FoiW Qriuital Memoir^ IL t L1L 
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Y> Jp*fi pl*C0fl of in (repeat in Hie enlmrbe and country nc'ttr 

Smnl 1 Tni* 15 '' ? ft® * 2 ! i f tLTO gatfl on the bank of the river, the 
tempk ofBhmgo Ku*fu nmd to bo older Lima tho foundation of U» 
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which, though of no grout sise, only Eve feet long by two feet wide* 
remained always full to the brim, however much water was taken 
from it. Several elephants, it ia-gaid, wore once brought to drain 
the cistern dry, but to no purpose. 
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In the western suburb, near the village of Vejilpoi* are two tombs. T <“d* 
One of them is the tomb of Captain William Scrapie, who was killed 
at the saige of Broach in 1803- The tomb is of brick, strongly built. 

In length it is six foot seven inches, in breadth so veil foot two 
belies, and in height three feet eight inches The inscription is aa 
follows :— 


Beneath this atone 
arc drpesind ibu nmjima of 
Cuplain Will lam Sempic, 
of ilvr Majesty's Stith Regiment, 
who wan killed by a 
cannon shut 
at tl« of 
Brooch 

on the 2<5th of August 
1BO& 

Univcmlly unrl mont sinecrely 
rsjgn-Ltcd by hm 
brother ollic^rq. 

The other tomb b in a Rohara’w garden, behind the Tdgn. It is 
erected to a Portuguese officer, who would also seem to have taken 
apart in the siege of Broach in 1803* Over the grave is a small 
marble slab with the follow ing inscription :•— 

Moittbuf Francois Montreal!*, 

Qijbisti u Comimdiuito de hum 
Pwtido do Fcftstia Kmjumemt 
Fit ho dc JtaOfltm* 

Ho BoFi.mii jM i.i th t H>i rix wor fui sipul- 
tado Etnas i t do Octebre 1803/ 

About a utile west of the village of Vejnlpor are a few rather large 
und massive tombs, ntbed To members of the Dutch factory. These 
monuments bear dates ranging from 1654 to 1773. 

Bey on d the Dutch tombs are the Ptfrst towers of Hileneo, Of Towers pf tdenc*, 
these there are five,—four cjfrl and disused, and the fifth lately built 
by a rich Farsi merchant of Bombay. 

A survey of the city of Broach was in 1800 undertaken with tho City survey, 
view of determining what lauds belonged to private individuals and 
what were the property of tho state. r ilie following statement shewg 
ip detail the distribution of the lands contained within the muni¬ 
cipal Emits:— 


1 Translation.—Mr- Francis Mo&trratlX, Captain And CVwnmuwVf of thu batt^lori 
ot the Fcshwa in Vmn^ sen of Agusrtiu Ikm aui Muntriauz, Major, was booed Lera, 
14tli October laflU, 
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5,2IS„!hs“ 

1,163,043 

Ip mplfr 

126,063 

2,632,987 

198.402 


This surroyi begun on the 1st February I SOG, wra completed* 
on the Ifitb October 1874* at a total cost of £10*784 (Its. 1,07*840), 
of which £5 P 7II 8*. fits* 57,114) wero paid by the state and 
£5*07:2 1 2s. (Rs. 50,726) by the Broach monies polity, The profits from 
the lory of title-deed fees and the value of the state laud reclaimed 
from private possession up to 15lb February 1875 amounted alto¬ 
gether to £15,383 4 s. (Rs, 1*53,833), showing a balance in fttvonr of 
the survey operations of £4,500 Is. (Rs, 45,002), 

In the year 1852 a municipality was established at Broach, include 
ing the suburbs, as well ns the portions of the city lying within the 
line of the walls. The total income of tho municipality amounted 
in 1875 to £7,080 4*. (Rs_ 76,802), and the expenditure during tho 
same year to £5,820 0* h (Rs, 53,203}* Tho incidence of taxation was 
4*. lfd. (R& 2-1-3) per head of the population. The chief works 
carried out by the municipal authorities have been the high level 
road running from tho railway station at the north-east of the town, 
westwards, to the river bank, about half a mile beyond the village of 
Yojfilpor, a distance of about two miles. This road, which was con¬ 
structed at a cost of £8,300 (Rg_ 83*000), was completed in the 
year 1800, and has proved of much service to the cotton trade. Tho 
other largo works on which municipal funds have been spout* arc the 
Kid upper slope, the main entrance to the fort on the north side, and 
the Katapper road between the village of Yejalpor and the fort, A 
municipal market, containing 288 stalls, has also been established in 
K&tappor* The chief streets are watered and lighted with korosiue 
lamped and sis fire-engines aro distributed over five stations* For 
satutary purposes twelve public Latrmea have been established* Tim 
drinking--water of the inhabitants of the intra-mu ml parts of the town 
is almost all taken from the Narbada* These are but few wells in this 
part of tho city, and few house cisterns for tho storage of min water. 

DobegfL in* on tho left bank of tho Mahi, about a mile from the 
mouibof the mcr, contama GDI houses md a population of 2,331 
*‘- lU f r ■ e ^ mentioned in the Ain-i-Afehari as one of the 
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rale m 1780. It was restored to the Mardthda in 1783, nnd in 1817, 
n odor the terms of the treat/ of Poona, was again recovered by (ho 
Kuglidi, The port of Dehej, opening from the Gulf ol Cambay on 
the west of the town, I hough convcuient of approach, does not admit 
boats of more than 6S| tons (150 khdntli*) burden* Deliej is mon* 
tioued in the Aitt*i-Akbari as one of the ports of the Broach district, 
but for many years its trade has become very small. In 1804 the 
port was closed, and opened again in 1810. The average annual 
value of tnule at the port of Hebe] for firo years ending 1871-72 is 
returned at £ l l> l 774 (11a* 07*740) of expurt and £53 (Rs* 530) of 
import, 

Devjagan, a place of Hindu pilgrimage in the Jambnsar sub¬ 
division, about ihree-fourtha of a mile distant from the yithige of N&ra, 
at the mouth of the Dluidbar river. This village contains 300 houses 
and l h 2 U 0 inhabitants- There arc no special mu aid pal Arrangements 
in connection with the fair. The fair taste one day, and is bold 
twice a year, in November (Kartsk Shud 15 ) and April (Chaitra Shud 
! 5 ) * About 2 t 000 people are estimated to atte nd on each occasion I b 
is not connected with any course of pilgrimages. There are rest- 
houses for a few of the visitors only, nud B being ucar^ the sea, the 
supply of drinking water at Dovjagati is defective. What there is, 
h drawn from wells situated in the villtigcs near the place of pd~ 
grioiAge* At Dovjngau the temple is enclosed by a wall measuring 
eighty feet from north to south; and 100 feet from oast to west. It 
consists of one room; about twenty-five feet by eighteen* The 
temple holds land free of rent 1 * 501 $ acres in area, and assessed at 
£34 7 *. (Rs, 343 - 8 ). The fairs at Dcvjagan have, as far as Is known; 
been free from any outbreak of cholera. 

Gajera, on the northeastern frontier of the Jlroach district, 
about” six miles north-east of Jambusar, conbiins (1874) 1,349 houses 
with a population of 4,037 souls. In 1788 Gujera, then protected by 
a wall, was described &h r the first town in these districts for elegant 
houses and magnificent buildings/ 1 In 1840 the place contained 
1,175 houses* of which 329 were deserted, and a population of 3/isd 
souls. At that time the walls had already been allowed to fall into 
decay* though the memory of attacks of freebooters was still fresh 
ip the peopled minds. 1 

Gandha^. on the left bank of the DMdhar river* about four miles 
and a half from the Gulf of Cambay, though now a village of only 240 
houses* with a population of 81G souls, is said at one time to hove been 
a maritime city of some consequence. This is perhaps the Kandhfir 
on the Gulf of Cambay, said to have been attacked by the Musalmana 
in one of their early expeditions against Western India, when the 
temple ‘bnW was destroyed, and a mosque built m its place/ At the 
close of the sixteenth century Gtmdtair (Kandhnr) ts mentioned as one 
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of the ports connected with the emporium of Rrtwih. 1 About the 
flume time (l54b) the city was taken without any resistance, mid tie- 
strayed by tbs Portuguese in onn of their pillaging eicpcditions along 
the shores of the Gulf of Cambay. 1 After the destruction of the 
town by the Portuguese* the people of Gandhar are said to have 
gone and settled at Jacobusar + According to u local legend the nip 
of Gnudharj by Ins devotion to tho worsliip of the KCfi, gained a pro - 
raise tbnt, if ho ever stood in need of help, the sea-god would come to 
hifl assistance- After some time the king, wishing to test whether 
tho god would keep to his promise, called upon him to come. The 
god appeared p but a enraged with tho king's wa tit- of faith, sent a mighty 
Hoof!, which overflowed the whole city* Towards the end ul the 
eighteenth century the place was plundered and burnt by pirates from 
near Cambay a uml in 1^90 the lundfl were overflowed by a very high 
tLde. Owing to the failure of tho rainfl in the nes;t seas on t the mlt 
w as not Trashed out, and h sinking into the land, did it lasting harm. 
" hen surveyed lu 1820 tho village lands were said to have been 
nncultivatcd for fifty years. 3 At tho town itself elevated mounds 
i a ^ ne * Bf * iiHinmemblo foundations excavated for 

m * 1TI £* materiid, or in the hope of finding treasure, wore found 
scattered over a space three miles m circumference. Remains of 
onsier prospeiity were also noticed in noble tanks at the neighbour- 

m W4i ^ stone bridge and rich tombs 

e tauchwrd At Gandhdr and in its neighbourhood salt was for- 
7*7 but the salt-pans have been closed since I8d8. 

r ar back as 18-6 trade had almost entirely descried the port of 
Gandhfir- During tho e even years before the territory came into 
“y®of tho Rntisb, only *i x voxels had. on an average, in 
• J 3 i.ni nsited the port. The average yearly amount of customs 
for the, same period was £{>5 1 (R*. 

diSm^t !?| A pkCG °i P»l*™»®e in tho Jambnsnr snb- 

kx 'jL nn ° no atul n . } f lf “ulra distant from the village of 
with chi. fair ’ V r] iru ^ ^P? €l1 ^ municipal arrangements in connection 
U s oSutl l t ULV0 As the sea in 

Se waS oV:1r r * P r 1 ? n r 1 a do not bathe in ifc * b «* «■* ©* 

andrSd t ■ Th °. tft,r ' llke tbftt ^ Devjagan, lasts ono day, 

(Cliaitni ShudTfi)/°XCt 2 °(wSon Sh " d } 5} flnd ^ 

each occasion Tt i„ ,,,, ~ >wo P 1 *? 1 ® estimated to attend on 
Them^^h^^ '3FT ™ V’ 1 ? «"“• jOpbmgCB. 

supply wo n fl • _:.°? y v a fc '"L of tbc visitors; but the water- 

iss enclosed bv a wall .V tC ^° sufficient, At tiangwn the temple 

150 frarntS to welt ^ho ^n° f ** te ° m aortb to soqtb > ^ 
feet by fifteen The temr l )u L%, n £ COUsi9 t3 of one room, twenty 
J Ilte temple of Gangwa bolds land free of rent 
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10 G|-| acres in area, and assessed at £32 GJ. (Es. 320 - 4 ). No out¬ 
break of cholera is recorded bore. 

Ha^nsot, north Sat. 21° 82', cnat long. 72 fl 50". About four miles 
from tie left bank of thu Narbada, and about fifteen mile* south¬ 
west of Broach, contains (1874) lj322 houses and u population of 
4/102 souls. H&iflott which wan formerly tho thief town of the 
sub-division of that name, was first brought under British rule in 
1775, waa given back to the Feshwfc in 1 70S, and was again restored 
to the British in 1803 under the terms of the treaty of Bnssein. 
The scat of an independent revenue officer till 3.8GPj Sunset was in 
that year, for fiscal purposes, in ado a part of the An kies war sub¬ 
division! In the end of the sixteenth century there was a park near 
Hausot, abounding with deer and other gwno, eight kos (twelve 
miles) long and four koa (six miles) broad, perfectly level, and covered 
with verdure. 1 As the chief town of the subordinate division Iluusofc 
contains the office of a tu£Mlkari 1 a post office, and a dispensary* 

JjiTtihiififlr in north lat, 22° G' and east long. 73° 3 * covering 
aft-area of about two miles, contained in IS72 a population of 
14,924 inhabitants* The town k situated about five milee north of 
the DUdhnr river on a slight elevation. The soil in the neighbour¬ 
hood is of the light, fjfJFC r-f, variety/imd the town is surrounded by 
groves of rich and well-grown trees. To the north oE the town is a 
lake of considerable size sacred to Nrigcshwnr* or the snake-god, 
with richly-wooded banks, and in the centre of the water a small 
bland about forty feet in diameter overgrown with mango and 
other trees. Formerly the town was protected by a wall built partly 
of brick and partly of mud, But as early as 1810 the wall was iti 
ruins * and now the traces of it have almost entirely disappeared. 
In the town is a strong ffttiwij or native-built fort, erected by^ Mr. 
Callender when J&mbusar was hold by tho British from 1772: to 
1783, This fort furnishes accommodation for the treasury, the cml 
courts, and other government oGlees. Tho houses, of which there 
nro 4,2-5 in nil—Including 2,000 of tlio first, l t 300 of the second, 
and 223 of the third class—tire well built,.andsome of them are largo 
and lofty*, 

Jambnsar, which is said to have been a place of trade from 
very early times, was, together with the lands of the sub- division of 
the same name, first handed over to the British in 17 7a by llagiiu- 
xigthriv. Afterwards when, under the terms of the treaty of i n- 
randlinr, the alliance between Kaghnnuthrav and the British came to 
an end, Jambusar wad continued to tho British by the government 
at Toons aa security for the payment by the Push wa of a sum of 
twelve lakhs (£120,000). As thin money was not pmd, Jambtwar 
remained in tho possession of the British till, in wnS 

stored to the Posh wo. Tho town remained under Mamtha rule till, 
in 1817, under tho terms of Lhe treaty of Poona, it v iis muilly banded 
over to the British. 
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Since it first came under British rule, tho importance ef Jatnbu- 
au*aa a centre oE trade would sooni, on the whole, to have fallen 
0 ' ” ^ r ’ Callender, at tliat time collector of Jatnbusur, 

estimated its population at from twenty to twenty-Evp thousand 
f? \ but this was only a rough calculation, as no special emiiuora- 
ioM in Liien been uuiJo. In 1*88 Dr+ described the strata 
**»>““* f “8*°^ housesj some no less than threa stories ltfcrb T 
am very neat in regard to cleanliness/ Indigo was then onp of 
6 , c artlt ’^ trade/ 1617 the sHrvey officers found tliat 
the town contained 3,6aS houses and a population of 10,171 souls. 
Ut the population three-fourths were said to be Hindus ami the 
romiuntlcr Miisolinfins. Of the Hindus, Brahman? numbered 1,27S } 
Knnbis and Kschhms {market-gardeners), 1,826; and Wrimiis, 'the 
must numerous, wealthy, and apparently flourishing* cites of the inha¬ 
bitants, *,069, 1 ho WAnias were at that time live conductors of, 

iindagents for, the extent trade carried on with the interior parts 
nai ???% thtoa S* 1 port of Tahkari. The town was then 
^ ° lu co[ ?P ac ^ ftIld wt ’d built, the population apparently 

wanting for space. In 1810 the population was returned at 12,051 
hoiUa, and the town was said to contain 3,400 houses, 2,305 of the 
Miter and 1,065 of the inferior sort- Though the population would 
seom since IM, to Lave increased, a considerable n urn Lor of tho houses 
were sanl to be deserted* The ccn^«a returns o£ 1872 showed a 
^ H,024 souls, of whom L* 032, or 80 74 par oant, 

i i j UE 'i" aL- # or ^ ^ P er MuBEdmfoa; and thirty-ono 
belonged to other classes, of whom four were Christians. 

wte [1 rf°Tv 1 ^ rt ( )i r S t W rV'lt ' V r Uli > miles south-west of Jnmbusar, 
1 f , u ^® 5B Consequence than Broach, Jambusar 

wte a town of considerable We, Of late years, since the open- 

fallen 1 ff 7t' tll ° by sea It Taatari lias much 

«™J?' a - rtjtll f n ? .sbownng an estimated value of tho goods 

?STS£«55u miwSSiJmS (E “- 1MS f 0) 

1WW 2 f V? htce *: J? flw ill * tnat tram tho Pulei station on tho 
5£tf3t co d Q T™\ h i h "**»* undls Shave rc- 
(tSy™jrSfl£TtSf J W D T ^ yyith « Q£ i Broach 

place of the old srn t«-T ^ >ru hr,s 10 “““ extent taken thu 

preW state, The exports in a luvlf- 

ed to U.m bales^J^ ^Ts 7 *?”' "" f? 6 ™® 0 

ginning-factories were employed ^5?*?“ a*?* 
cotton, tanning snil the m™,t fl. * i 4, B 081 ^ the trado m 

are carried on to a small eadSat" undtlf* 0atlier 1 aQd calico-printing 
ivory, armlets, and toys. ' nd ‘ l ^ oiria ft*'*? also manufactures ol 

1 Have'* Tooint, ^1 + 

* Mr. nsivit*’ Stntialical Ae™q a t. two, 
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The tank and the fort are tho chief places of interest at Jambusar, 
AB^ut a mile north of the town is a large religions building 
called the A'cluurji’s hvthak r the residence of the preceptor of the 
wulubhaeh^ri seek The government buildings in JambiiEar are the 
offices of the mimJatddr and the chief constable,, the subordinate 
judge’s court* the municipal and post offices, and a dispensar} 1 '. Of 
charitable institutions, besides tlic dispensary, is one almshouse, 
fo^tearai, where beggars are daily fed, and three rest-houses* 
dharam&hdl&t. The chief traders of the town are associated together 
in a mtihajun M with the view of settling questions of trude and carry¬ 
ing out certain charitable objects* 

A municipality was established at JamboSar in I&5G* The income 
derived from octroi dues* a toll and wheel-tax* mid other miscellane¬ 
ous items* amounted in 187 3 to £767 14ff. (Rb, 7*677}* The inci¬ 
dence of taxation was 1*. ^d. (Ra, O-S-2) per head of the popula¬ 
tion* The chief improvements the municipality have carried out 
arc the budding of a retaining wall at iho Jogcshwar Ow£m, and 
paving the Knusum and the liharuchi slopes. The chief streets arc 
watered and lighted with tamps* The water-supply is chiefly from 
the tank* 

Ka'nwa, is a place of Hindu pilgrimage m the Jambusar sub¬ 
division, at a village of the same name, containing 2,$34 inhabitants* 
Tiler 0 nro no special municipal arrangements in connection with the 
fain Tho objects of worship at Knuwa nro the wooden shoesj 
p£tinka $ of a mint by on me Kattnd&sji, The fair lasts three days, 
and ia held ouce a year, in October (A'soShnd 15). About 3,000 
people am estimated to attend on the occasion* it its not connected 
with any course of pilgrimages. There are rest-houses for a very few 
of the visitors only ; tho supply of water from wells situated in the 
neighbouring villages is said to be sufficient* The water of a well 
at Kanwa is licld to act as a cure in cases of snake-bite and hydro¬ 
phobia. At Kanwa the temple is enclosed by a watt measuring 223 
feet from north to sooth and 234- from east to west. Tho building 
consists of one room sixteen feet by fifteen, with u door six feet by 
three. This temple holds no hind, nor does it receive any cash 
allowance. No outbreak of cholera is recorded in connection with 
the Kdnwa fair, 

Karod, is a place of Hindu pilgrimage in the Broach sub-division 
on tho right bank of the Narbada, about half way between the town 
of Broach and Sukaltirth, The site of the fair is a very small ham¬ 
let, with only fifteen houses mid a population of forty-four souls. The 
ceremonies, which occur once in every twenty yean when WahMkh 
(April-May) happens to be the intercalary month, are in honour of 
MiiMdev, under the name of Eoteshwar or Kotdingeskwar* and last 
for a whole month. Mr. Williams, in his Memoir on Broach, men¬ 
tions that one of the periodical gatherings took place 1 in 1812. In 
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Chapter illy * that year the total number of visitors wa& estimated at 200.000. and 



me greatest order atid good conduct is said to have been maintained 
by the crowd, fu 18b!), the Iost occasion of the fair, people began to 
collect on the 13th April, and nil wilh not over till the 11 th May j 
the greatest at tendance at any one time was eati mated at 100,000, 
end the total throughout the whole month at 500,000, Along 
the bank of the river the shops and temporary rciding-sheds were 
urmuged in three row^ about 3 50 yards apart* and nearly a mile in 
length« A temporary hospital wna erected, end tlie services of a 
second class hospital assistant and a medical pupil were en gaged. 
The? 0 precautions were not unnecessary. Cholera broke out on the 
if5th April, find thirty-fom* cases occurred, of which nineteen proved 
mtnl, Resides this, in the villages near tho *dte of the fair 3 there 
wlio ninety-four seizure-sand thirty-three deaths. 1 Ah at Bhadbhut 
the ceremonies at- Knrod arc special,, and the visitors, when they have 
finished them, return to their homes* Dining the time of the fair 
tho pilgrims live in sheds Mil temporary huts. The Narbada flows 
close by the site of the fair. But ns the gathering takes place in tho 
hot weather, and below the limit of the tide, fresh water is hard to 
fv i ^ , buafc fair tho people were forced to dig pits near 

_ I ^ river, and much inecuvr-nience is said to have boon 

IclL I he re is a tempi a at Eared con sisting of nne clumber about 
eleven feet square, and entered by a door five feet two inches high, 
ana three Feet three inches wide. The Karod temple holds about 
linir an acre of land, uuned nt 7*, (Rs. S-8), and receives from the 
state a yearly cash allowance of 7 a* Qd. (R^, 

Kfl. yij a place of Jain, Shn'i t:*ik f pilgrimage in the Jambusar 
tub-division, on tlie left bank of tho Mahi river, was formerly a town 
ol some importance. It is now a village with 1,500 houses and a 
population of 4,500 souls. In addition to the remains of old buildings 
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the daughter was tall, and tm bIuj entered! struck her bend against 
the gate. She reproached her mother with the mi canned of Die 
entrance, who, in reply, advised her to build something bettor. On 
her return to Cambay the daughter went to her father and asked him 
to let her have money bo build a temple. Ho agreed, promising to 
give her the profits of tho cargoes of seven ships. The prefits turned 
out fo be £110,000 (Ra. 11*00,000), and with this earn the second 
temple was built. 

Pit Fa'rdi* in the Ankles war sub-division, is a place of Musa! mAn 
pilgrimage j a yearly fair ri bold here in honour of tho saint, whoso 
tomb in no less than fifteen yards long. Pilgrims are said occasion* 
ally to go there, taking with them a sheet oE this length. It tho 
cloth exactly covers the tomb, they leave satis hud that their wish 
will be accomplished 

Suknltirtll.—Perhaps the most important, of the Fairs in tho 
Broach district is that hold at SokoUirth,—a village with 61G bouses 
and a population of 2,447 souls,—in the Broach subdivision, situated, 
on [lie northern bunk of the Narbada, ton miles above tho town of 
Broach. This fair ia held every year, about November, on the occasion 
of the full moon of the month KArtak. It lasts for five days, and, on 
no average 2 5,000 people are estimated to attend* At Sukulrirth, 
within a short distance of each other, are three sacred waters, 
thth r —the KAvitirtb, the HunkAreshwartirth, and the SukaltErtk. 
Of these three places, only at the HtmkArefihw&ra waiter is there a god 
to bo visited* The temple itself is without an enclosure, and nans 
nothing special or remarkable in its appearance. The worshipper 
enters an ante-room about twenty-three feet long and seven wide, 
parses through an inner room about eleven and a half feet square, 
and is then, through a door-way about five find a half feet high 
and three and u half feet wide, admitted into the inner temple, ft 
chamber ton and a half foot long and seven wide. The image of the 
god is of white stone, about five feet high, in a standing position* 
and with four arms. In each hand there is one of the four emblem a 
of Vishnu-—the war shell, sluuikh; tho difle, chakra ; tho mace gada * 
and tho lotus, padmu. On either side of the chief Blaine are small 
images of Brahma and Mrihiidev, the whole representing the trinity, 
frittiDitUma, of Brahma, YSnlinu, and Maheshwnr. The name of Hun- 
kAreshwar is said to have been given to the god, because, with a cry 
of * A mm/ the image came up from the water of the Narbada. Thu 
affaire of the temple ewe managed by Brahman priests or ministers. 
The.se men are appointed by the committee, panch t of the Sukitltirth 
village. The revenue of the temple is derived from turn sources— 
state grants and the gifts of pilgrims. Under tho first head* tho 
managers of the temple hold from the British government seven and 
a half acres of land, niSes>od at 12 IGs. 2d. (Its. 28-1-4J a year. They 
also receive a yearly cash allowance of £1 9». Hd. (Rs. 1 Up) from the 
British government and of L2 10*. (R^. 25} from the Rnroda state. 
Besides these grants tho temple is enriched by gifts from pilgrims. 
But as the value of the gift depends on the feeling of tho worshipper, 
it is impossible to estimate the income derived from tLI* source. All 
presents placed by tho w orshipper nt or near the image are considered 
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the property of the god, and expenses connected with the management; 
of the tempSc have to bo met from these offerings. The surplus is kept 
by the ministers for their own use. These men also increase tlieir 
incomes by providing accommodation and food for the pilgrims* for 
which they receive special payments, During the time of the fair soma 
of the pilgrims live in the houses of the villagers* and others in tents 
and temporary sheds in the dry hod of the river. There is ei plentiful 
supply of water from the Narbada. No outbreak of eh ok m is known 
to have taken place at Sakaifctrfch during the celebration of the fair* 
The fair of 1E74 began on the 21st, and ended on 24 th November; 
about 25,000 people attended. As a rale* the high^caste and well* 
to^-do Hindu visitors live in Brahmans* houses in the village; their 
hosts generally snpply them with beds and cooking-pots, receiving 
presents in return. The poorer pilgrims encamp in the sandy bed 
of the Narbada, some uniter temporary sheds, and others on the open 
ground„ Besides Hindus* Parsis and Musaltnins also attend the 
fair, not from any religions feeling, but simply for pleasure and amuse¬ 
ment, or curiosity. During the fair 475 shops were opened, of 
which thirty-nine were for the sale of copper vessels. The ground 
rent realised from the owners of these shops, at the rate of from del. 
to 2^, (annas four to one rupee) per shop, amounted to £21 18*. 
(Ra. 219),* r r 

T he following is the account of tho discovery of Subaltirth. lo 
former say® the legend* fnen were awaro that somewhoro on 

earth weis a spot holy enough to purify from all Bra* But where this 
place was to bo found, none, even the wisest* could toll. It happen- 
ed that u certain king of Ujaiu, Chanakyn by name, grew old* and, 
tbmking over tho evil of his life, longed to find out this Sukaltirth, 
or puntying spot. To draw out their secret from the gods, the king 
Md the crows* whose feathers were at that time white, and who 
mono of birds had leave to enter the realms of the gods, to fly to 
«??* ru ^ F - r regions, and to tell "him that king 

LJuiunkya was dead* The crow a were then to listen to tho plans 
o it god Yam for the treatment of tho king^ soulj and were to try 
and learn p from what was said, where tho wished-for Sukalbirtli was 
lv kat *te birds heard they were able* on their 
j E1 !" n? 4 ? the king to start down the stream of tho Narbada in n 
**?that when tho Sickness left his sail and it 
¥<>7 ho had reached tho Sukidtirth. 
S e *?>"*'. Mt » P“*Nj down with 
cE his ■aiil nn a .£**?■ S°*H ia vain for it chan go ill tho colour 
S«flbfo™^? eQ 11 wkh * “ Uis ®J«? «d ho knew 

Sfijffira S fi 7V^ ld& hoat > & <» ahore, 

P™cti^d U po a him, wk angTr^teSr th s ° f thc ^ tion 
again in tho realms of SS", ft 9 Bar 

ing to the deceitful birds tSSS^fP * , of bm S Chinakyn, clouv- 
which, till this day, "S* «*%?’ ^ 

more than ono instance in ancient LVJ^f thoffiS F 1 ™?' L Tbo ™. 18 

ancient history of men m high position 

Btport of Mr, chomltt V., dirtrict deputy <soU«tar, No, 3 of 1875. 
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pruning to Snkaltirth to be made pure from sin. Perhaps the test 
known example is that of CbandmguptftUid lus minister Ojairnkyn, 
coming to bo cleansed from the guilt of the murder of Cliftndm- 
Kupta’s eight brothers. 1 So, also, in tbebegummg of the ekveutli 
century, Cluitnund, king of Aohilwdrn, heart-broken at the loss of 
his eldest son, came tw o penitent to Suknltirth, and remained there 
till bo died* 1 The ceremony of launching on the Narbada n boat 
with black sails to become white, in token that Hie sins of the 
pviiitent are taken from him, is, as noticed by , li. 01 _ * 

practised at Sukalthrth. But now the pilgrims, not being kings, use, 
instead of a boat, a common earthen jar. This they set afloat, 
having sot inside of it a lighted bmp, and, as it dnfte down the 
stream, it carries away with it ihvir Bins* 

Tanka'ri, the second port in the district of Broach, is situated 
on the east side of a small creek, which, for about five miles 
strikes northward from the right bank of the DbiiclW about seven 
miles from the mouth of that river. Though difficult of approach, 
the creek on which it stands being, even for the smaller country 
craft, untt&vigable, except at high tide, Tankiiri was once the por^ 
for a considerable tract of country, for Ibo opium of Mill wa as well 
as for the cotton and grain of Janibusar and A mod, 1 hough, since 
_ ____, fcho introduction of the rwl- 
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way, trade has to a large ex¬ 
tent left Tan kit ri, the returns 
for the past year (1871 -75) 
shew a tottil of exports 
£185,700 [Rs-13,57,POO), im¬ 
ports £28,0P8 (It*. 2,80,980), 

__ amounting to £108,888 (Be, 

111,38,830). The marginal statement shows the state of trade ut 
the port of Tankari at intervals duriug the past forty years, 

Wa'gra, north lat. 21° 50', and east tong. 72 53', the seat of 
the office of the mdmlatdiir and of the court of the subordinate judge 
of the Wdgm sub-division, is a village with tU8 houses and a papula- 
tiGti of 1,229 souls. 
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English factors, number, and otto w nuts, and 
mode of life, 86, 101, lift, 

English capture Surat in 1750, 12?. 

English, connection of, with Breach* 468, 

Escijic, revenue from ; Sarat. 239, Breach, 310, 
imbibition at Broach, 143. 

Expeditions agiinst Briwcb, 470. 47 L. 

Exj wild it n re.— Sty Balance Kheot. 

lui porta and ^^KirtH. 

F 

Factories of Eiagtifth in Surat, 75* 8*1 
Jlfl. of Dutch in Sarat, 79 r 67, 

Do, of Portuguese in Surat, 88. 

Do. of Frtudi in Surat, 88. 

Factorial, steam; Surat, 178 P Breach, 126* 

Fallow lands : Surat, 6*S. Brooch* 390 P 
Famine*.—Year* of Scarcity, 

PuiiinIc-*, proportion of, in population : Sural, ■! 13; 
Browh* 37a 

Fen™ : Surat, 9, 161 ; Broach, 118. 

Filjnv, cultivation of: Sprat, 63 ; Breach, 390. 
Fight*, between English and Portuguese of Surat, 
75, 77, 81. 

Fifth, Etehurica, aml modes of tiflbiug" Surat, 45; 
Broach, 360-367, 

Inhere ami sailor* : Surat. 53; Breach, 373. 

Floods of the TA|itt river, IS-24. 

Forest* and Forest produce ; Surat, 4:1 ; Breach, 3WL 
French in Surat \ I820-I658) t SS; | I<ffi4-170">. 108; 
(1707-1738). HO; (1733 1747), 122; (1759 1300), 
J53, 

Fruit trees, protUs from : SSumtj 41. 


Girls' gchivds: Si 1 rat, 250; Broad], 325. 

Gold and silver thread, manufacture of T in Surat, 

180 . 

Copi, the founder of Purat, 70, 

GdVomnn of Surat : Between 1028 and IfXT7V h FC| ; 
Mwood 16SS and 1707, 91; and between 1707- 

1733* no. 

Grahii, cllltivatiiM (if : Suralj 29 ; Breach, 390- 
Gujaritis in Aehvcn, Banda, and Java (1599-1001?, 
60, 


H 

//dftrtj or hi^litary servant* of Surat, 197-139. 
Jlimot, a town in Broach, 583- 
Hdt^ir^U, ur weekly trua-kef*, -fe Markets. 
Herdsmen: Snrat* 33; Breach, 374* 

Hills in Sural, 4. 

11 j I ] tribea —Sr.r Aboriginal Tribes- 

!!■ hidings, tV/.c of: Surat, 62 ; Bninch, 39ft. 

Houses, nunilier of; Surat, 50; Breach, 36L 


1 

Idiot*. number of: Surat, 50 : Broach, 376, 
IniMigratioii .—See Emigration* 

Import*! and exports, articles of; -Surat* $0, S3, 03* 
ltd, 147, 14S, 184, i(?7 t 173-176; Broach, 422, 
423. 434,435* 

Indigo cultivation in Breach, 407. 

Irwaties : Surety 50; Breach, 370- 
Instruction* statistics of; Surat, 249*257; Broach, 
523-530. 

Interest, rates of : Stsrat, 202 ; Breach, 452, 
Inundation fl—S ee Floods 

InvcstffluUis, forms of: Surat, 183,134 ; Breach, 4-1$, 
449+ 

Irrigation: Surat, 15> 65; Breach, 409. 

Iron foundry in Surat, 18a 
Islands: Surat, 9; Breach, 342, 

Ivory work of Surat, ISO- 


J 


e 


Gajcrn, In Breach, 561. 
(iamlhdr, in Brooch* 561, 


i 


tJangvn, a place of pilgrimage in Broach. 562 r 
Gimhndt r T landowners and freebooters, dopredaiioni 
and ex action ii of; Surat, 214 ; I!reach, 436. 
Guolngy : Surat, 29; Broach, 351. 


JsgannAtli l.ATdd*, A merchant of Snrftfc, 112. 

Jail; Sdrat, 237 : Breach, &09* 

.Fjkldlpnr aub-division of Surat: Details same a& 
those of jYutod, 281-^4, 

JolAIpor town, 29Bv 

Jamhuaar Rnb-divisLun ol Breach : Details £amo m 
thnso of A'inod, 535* 530, 
dambujBar town. 563, 564, 
jAH)ira Sidhiar —Stc Sidhia, 
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INDEX. 


£ 

KMnmfi m BmAch—i^! Trtts, 

KAnwa, a pUco of pilgrimage m Ptn>,v.li H M5, 
Karod, dft. da agi* 

ItH da 4a, WflL 

Kim river, 6, 34!J_ 

Kolat mcr, 27- 


L 

Latum ri ng drtAJfci, nirniltorand wmlitlofi ol; Surat, 
S3, 57. IUj, 307 ; Bnkh, 375, 451, 452, 45a 
Lftkrt i Sami, 2 r X 
Land -■ 

Mortgage*! of: Sural, 20fi * Broach, 450, 

Rcviiimc -Sarah 23fl : Broach, 5IS. 

Suit; value of: Sum, 183, 205 ; Brusca ^ 
SuttlenKota at different timm from the culm 
mcm-tmcnt of the British rule: Surat, 2L7- 
225; Bi™b,4S4 494. 

Tenures; Surat, 220 s Brotbcli p 4H14S.1, 

Tranflfuti of i Burnt, 203; 'Hnwh, 4G& 

IathUii^ HtagM t Surat. 1GG ; Btwh. 418, 
numt*jr of: Snrah 50; Broach, 370. 
IJhrarica : Surat, 258 ; Hirooch, &2D. 

Li^htJuiKfri!* j Surat. iGEk 

IdqlKW *nd atiup# i Surat, 241 ; Broach. 515. 

Lu^aJ fiiluLi: Surat, 240 ; tHO. 


U 

Magistrates, munW of: Surat, 232; Breach* 502. 
Main river, 33l>, 

jSftu'ttwfrfrj, oraccuantauia of Bnrpaob, 4&S, 512, 
Mates, proportion of f in iM^q.latiun. s Surat 40 : 
BmacK 370. 

Mdndvi tub-di virion of Surat: Dtta.Ua same aa 
ihma nf A H ntod, 271-273, 

MAndvi town, 290 

Mmiii futures l Sural, 145,177- \ 80; Broach* 433-440, 
Muni factoring clauses, nunitmr and condition nf ; 

Sura t, 52, 179; Broach, 373, +40, 441. 

MukctAr nf Adfwdnfr of Surat, JRL, 

Manh rcclnmatimia i Sunt, C0-G1; Broach, 393, 
MArwiri-— See Village Moneydundom 
Means of uumli 4nkia taom—S m lioadi, 

MWTIWT—Wflightl a4ail Mramrca, 

Hereon t iU clasacs t Surat, 52 ; Rmach, 372. 
Mercury* preparation* from, in Surat, ISh 
Metal urorlt of Surat, ISQl 
M3udhol*TiviH- T 23, 

Min^rala : Surat. 32, 33; Broach, 350 
fttoney-kndera, chuae of j Surat, 135-ISO; 
Br*wh, MIX 


Moghul rule Cl 573-17 33) in Surat, 73 

Mulberry Lrecq.—Troon. / 

M ulln Mohamad Ali F cauh of diacurhani‘0 in. Surat , 

(1729-nm na 

ManfdpaHftiOfl ; Surat, 247 ; Braaoh, 52). 

uaalmAh^ number, ncuupotioa and oonditiou of: | * 

Suratj S3; Brooch, 37ti f 377^ ( 

* ] 

Nailfttl river : Source, cmirrav trihutjiric*j ifttandi,^ 

tiilol auction, irrigntion, navigation, and rtcuwtity, 
340-348. 

Navigation . Surat, 12, 2fi, 27^ 

Naw^ba of Surat {173^1740), llfl; (L740-L75»h 
122 E (1750 18001, 120 ; (IS0ai£76), 154. 

KftvritH. of Itratdi, 480,472, 

N«w KikglLah Ooinpany in Surat (1700-1787), 1W- 

102 . 

Ncwspapors : Sural, 250 ; Broach, 53a 
yumnmlitic rucks ; Surat, 30. 


Occupations of the pccyk l Surat, 51, 55 ; Broach, 

871. 

OfTamwtp numbor of: Surah 235, 237 ; Bmuht t 


507. 


Od -Berlin, eullivatlfm uf ■ Surat, d3 ; Bmadll P 390. 
OlpAil lEitkiltvigiiMt of Surat: Detaib aamc aa thuau 
of A mod, 2*7^275. 

01ii&d town, 298, 


I 


Paper, manuCacturc cf : Surat, 179, JSI ; BirQAcb 
5-tO. 

Pir river, 27. 

P^rdi ^uh-diviston td Snrat ; L^Uuh mu as those 

of A'lnu^mSOfll 
BirrB to Hu, 208. 
l irncra hid in ^unit, 208. 

f liraia, number, uccopotion,and condition of 1 Surat, 1 

63 i ll2;lWb,37^ 

Pawnbroker., or Jonslu $4Jwkdr*i>T Surat, 155. 
S™? 11 ? f nr “^ 1 53 , Broach, 371. f 


Physical fcatum .—See Aspect, 
Piracy : Su ra t B 234. 


1 jr l Ardi, a v \ M<t of i n M fftffcC h i 

Plmiv m Surat (16*44000), Dl, 

PojTkS^^ : w ' ^ 


fcMmdma to njenana of 1822, 1851. and* 

iSi; *" CCUM1,lof ^ 
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According to inlulivinicittH, ge*, wnl age ■ Suratj 
48 ; Broach p 3tfP r 

According to occupation: Sant, 5] ; Brwnh, 
ZIL 

AewnHng to Ctlmic-aJ and rvligiouq divisions ] 
Sciratp 52-55 ; Broach, 3?IhdS9. 
l According to towna mid village* 1 -Snot, 56 - r 
Branch, 3S0L 

Able to nod and write : Surat, 250 l Broach, 525. 

I Porta: Surat, 171 ; Broach,^ 

FortogQM^ [settlements of, in Surat (1063-1658), 

SS f (1658-1707), 100 j (17d74TS3k 115; U750 
1 ISM)* J63, 

Postal statistics: Surat, 255-; Brooch, 420, 
President* of Engliidi factory in Surat (1612.1700), 
Hi* 

Fraw*: Surat, 207 : Qraach, 450, 

Private school*: Surat, "240 ; Brooch, 523 _ 

Pulses, cnlt]vatiim rtf: Surat, 63 ; Broach, 300. 
l p »lHK number and raocs of j, Surat, 2M)* 2&J - 
Brooch, 526* 

Puma river, *25, 


E 

i?nJ* nv, Mimlm.in pilgrim bldp (16H1, 77. 

J Enilwny ; length, station* aud traEisc : Surat, 163- 
If® 3 Bftwwh t 4101 
Rain, rail: Surat, 30 ; Breach, 303, 

Kinder, a town in -Surat* 299. 

Bates of ***Miiiifet—£a; LsqiL 

Registration of doeuuitiata: Surat, 232 $ Broach, 

, 601 

Relationa between creditor and dcbtnrtt : Surat, 
201 ; Broach, 451. 

Religious beggJUM : Surat, 55 ; Broach, 376. 
Religious liLvwiofla of the people: Surat, 55; Breach* 
370. 

lltMl-hon&ea : Surat, 161 ; Broach, 413* 

Revenue and expenditure,— Ji/r Balance Sheet 
' Rice, CiilLi Vatiod of x Surat, i)6 ; Er(fldi t 406L 
Riot* ' Surat, 155 157 ;. Broach, 476, 477. 

Rival East India Company in Surat* 85, 

| Rivera: Surat, B 2$ s Broach, 339 349. 

-Rood* s Surat* 159 j Broach, 412. 
fr Kucha ; Surat, 32 ; Broach, 35], 

S 

■ Sale value of I mL Sm Laud. 

Salt marsh lands,— Marsh Redaiu.itSetts, 

Bcln «h i]-H, number of: Surat, 219 ; Mrunclr, 52:1. 
Sea-port*. —Ah Forta. 

'id his of Janjira in Surat, S9, U7. 
chip-building in Surat, 146, 1*0, 
iSliiwuji plundered Surat, 89, 


Stlk goods, manufacture ef p in Surat, 179. 

Sir Thomas Ik* in Burnt* 

Sido of holding*.— Sm Holding 

Size of a plough Of land ; Surat* 62; Broach, 39dt 

Soomfiea,—i^re Institutions, 

Soil: Surat, 31 59 ; Rroauh, S$0 s 

Spangles, or cXdmdkU, manufacture of, in Surat* 13fr 

Steam- fjictn iriea. — St't Factoritif. 

Stone for building purports i Surat, 33. 
Suh-divinomL aeeuunta t Surat, 267-2M ; Branch, 
535 643, 

Sugar* inanuiactura of .—See l>ato-trees. 

SngarcatiPj cultivation of ■ Surat, 66 ; Broach, 4*5- 
Surat AikimK l, 83, 

Su rat district: Area* bomtdariefl, aapeot and hilla* 
1-4; nvera, 5-28 ; t&ku*, gtologyi 29-351 
clunato, rain -fa] I, 36-37 ; mine rala, tree*, 33-42 j 
dcnncfftio nud wild AiiiEnaia, bird*, fiwh and 
llahurioa* 43 46 ; population, 47-55 ; viUafle com- 
munitisa and mnvomohta of Iha people, 56 57 j 
roclarnatiottB, agricultural rtocli, 
aHrfginul tillage, field produce, arou under cultt- 
vation, irrigation, details of cultivation, and years 
of acttviiy. 59-08 ; early biafary (1194-1573), 
69-72 J under hleghal rule (1573-1733), 73-115 ; 
under independent governors (1733-1759), 116- 
127 ; EngNah uacemlancy (1759-1876), ]£fi.|58 j 
made* Iridgea, r™t.houge«, feme*, and railway, 
landing atag^ And light hoiitcw, 1(50-100; trade 
hy si*a and land and tadm with Surat, 166-177 } 
manufactarea, 177-180; mariwta* or kdhrird* 

181 | capitalist*, fornix invcrtm^ntH, andelaau i 

of memnydeudera, I82.J89 ; t^loni, ortnu, ami 
cultivate rt r aa b^crwnra, J 90-193; obori^uiil tribes, 
aaberroweraJ^ ^M- rolmtioni Ween mdttfrl 
and debtera, 20 i ; «*» of intent* currency, 
trauafersj and nolo value ef land, 202.205 ; rates of 
WSgftOp pri*, and waightg oud meainroir, 206 - 210 ; 
oe^mlfrition of laud, administrative changes and 
^ndition nf district, 211-213J saactions, 

j nr nvtaiDQ oontraoteraV power*, ew. 
Leons, mad relation with Government und cultiva- 

tort, 215-21.3 ; (nofk f) f Luid Brttkmenti at 
tiiSensil: tJciiEa fpum tits oomaBonoetoent 0 f t t 0 
Bnbah rub . villa^ 

-J6 i^adomtUtration oj civil and eHminBl juaticc. 

22 ®' S3a ' *na pnlica JFUtfrticB, 23a .337 ; 

Mvuiiua ftutl finducfl, 233-215 ■ l^i ^ 

maakiiwUtittf, s4B-2i8 , itatniclion, Ulmi™, 
port and t^Egmiih Btatistic*. 2ia' 
2C0 ; chlEi d. W diBpBMWtL, 
cartla ikume, and ^Ud atatittica, 2814139■ 
BuVdivu,^ Mea Un i^ M7.296, pl, ( „ ol ^ 
terost* £97-334. 

Sural dty : CMgSu of name, 70, 71 ; Backed hy 
Mu^lmin, 62 - <tory u f Oof j , Ule M(]r 

thneo Irarat l>y P^rtu^um-, 71 f fort ImUl, 7L j 
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taken by AkW, 72; plttniUted by Malik A’mljtr, 
74 j iikirmi ul 17 33* B1 ; plondurad by Sbiwiji, 89; 
t^in by the Cogli*k 125 ; ftTMntt, P3i ^ ; 
i^ai^ft^ttloa of the city, y2> 142-145: tbv 
K^WLkb pensioned attd complete surrender of 
Sttnttotta HdgMfihp 154 ; tepxlen& ccpdlike 
at different t;inits 11514), 71 ; [ I EOO-y, 73 i 
1830), 79 p 62 : |1 tl70-J707J, 90 ; 1170S-174DI. 
|31 - (180O-1SW)* SIMW t PinUta at dif ‘ 
femnt fclmoi, flOp 82, W t 1M/3W P wall. 
30H ■ HuburLfl, £0941*: outer wall, 314 ; Um ffitift, 
public building*, and place* of intfltwt, 321-336. 

Qovilif iin old oea-porl iu Surat, 332. 

Swtdei in Surat, 149. 


Tptari, O port in BtomIi , - r )t^ 

Tdpti rarer t Court*, tidal ■action, bed, tributaries 
jibuds* ferric^ novigntiOd, irrigation, anil flood* 

lkl7. 

Togbak.Lt KHti, first independent nfitoib of Smimt, 
iDcalia taken to i^tmac mvenue, stru,with 
tb* linglisli Add Sidhia, 1 16“120. 

Telegraph siAtUtica; Surat, 2T?i> ; Bmatll, 42 L 
Todipwratufe of district 1 Suratj 3? ■ Bi\tteh, 35*1, 
Tenures 6f land. — &£ Ladd. 

Thdkor^ or lMgt tand-boldera of Bmach, 481. 
Tfmbsr B trade and prices uf f iu Surat, 43, 162. 
ToWcp, cn]kfilka of; -Surat, fi?; Broadly 40S« 

T^rd Jjtrrdit—See tfunfridi. 

Town mJucAt bn : Surat* 257 ; B™dij £29, 

Town usurer, or tirafia,, of So rat, 186, 

Trade of Surat (1«»-1658K *3; |lCBS*1707fc W» 

(1759^1800), 147 } {1S004&7G), 165 176. 

Tradn dEwwb r 4Z2-43& 

Trade-guilds:: Surat, 321 ; Broach, 44J h 442, 

Trap formatiouB id Ssrat, 29, 

Tree* 3 Surat, 39, 4| ; Brooch, 355, 46& 



U 


Unit* a place of pilgrimage iu Surat, 333, 


V r iodMtkfit statintlia df; Surat, 265 3 Broach* 

533L 

Yanx's tomb iu Surat p 354. 

Village communities! : Surat, 56: Broach* 381-383. 1 
Village education i Surat, 258 ; Broach* 529- 
Villages, number and population of : Surat , 

381. 

Village money-lcndera r Sural, 107-189 ! Broaek p 
449. 

Vital atAttBtioa : Surat, 266 ; llroaub, 654. 

Ycsm-ti, number and Urn lingo ol; Surat, Ij7; 
&wh + 418 m 

Vt-naiil^ diamptioa uf : Brusch* 413-4J7. 


W 


Wngra 1 Surat, 42, 206 ■ Rrividl, 437- 

SVigra h ub-div taiioii of liroatb - mime na 

tboM of AWd. # 539-54 L 
Wigra town, 560. 

WaM bifid * Surat, 6Q ; Broach, 380, 

Vi ^ .x-boariug strata of Surat, 33. 

Wdgbtfl and lueiuiurea : Surat, 308 } Smack 44; 1-453. 

Well* i Surat, 29, :i4-36 

Wheat cEillivAtiuii in Brooch* 405. 

WBd animats .—Site AltlmalBu 
Writer clnaacfl ■ Sarat, 52 ; Braftth, 372. 
Wood-work of Sur.it, caning, iiilayiug furliiture, 
oqd bracolute, ISO. 

iVorlteni in leather : Surat, 64 ; Bit*oL, 370* 

Yl-oih of ocorcily : Surat- 68 j Branclii 4UX 
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